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PAPER  MAKERS'  PROBLEMS. 

Mauufactui'LTs  of  news-priut  paper  are  busier  than 
at  any  time  in  their  history,  but  in  a  measure  are  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  demand  for 
the  output  of  their  mills  is  steadily  increasing  and  to- 
day practically  every  mill  on  the  continent  is  work- 
ing to  capacity.  To  offset  this  demand  the  manu- 
facturers are  face  to  face  with  mounting  costs  of  the 
commodities  which  enter  into  the  manufactui'e  of 
|)ai)er.  The  jjrices  of  sulphite  pulp,  of  ground  wood 
pulp  and  everything  else  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  is  showing  marked  advance  over 
the  prices  prevailing  a   few  months  ago. 

In  addition  to  these  adverse  features,  Canadian 
paper  manufacturers  are  face  to  face  with  new 
problems.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  collect  an  income  tax  from  Cana- 
dian mills  on  the  business  they  have  been  doing  in 
the  United  States.  If  this  proves  true,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  to  believe  that  it  will,  Canadian 
manufrjiturers  will  have  an  additional  and  heavy 
burden  placed  upon  them.  Already  they  have  to 
pay  our  own  heavy  war  tax  which  makes  their  com- 
l)et;tion  with  AuTerican  mills  all  the  more  difficult. 

Another  problem  has  also  arisen,  but  so  far  has 
not  taken  tangible  form.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Canadian  government  will  impose  an  export  tax 
on  news-priut  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp.  If  this 
were  accomplished,  further  complications  will  arise 
in  connection  with  our  export  trade,  especially  that 
transacted  with  the  United  States.     Just  what  will 


be  the  final  outcome  of  the  continued  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  paper  combined  with  the  advancing 
prices  of  the  conunodities  entering  into  its  manu- 
facture and  the  proposed  legislation  both  on  this  side 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  the  present,  paper 
nmnufacturcrs  are  eonsiderablv  worried. 


PAPER  MEN  BEREAVED. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  extends  its  sineerest 
sympathy  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Greenshields,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  C. 
R.  Whitehead,  President  and  Vice-President  respec- 
tively, of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
in  the  loss  of  their  sons  at  the  front.  The  two  young 
men  in  question  have  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice,  giv- 
ing their  lives  in  defence  of  civilization. 

Mars  is  insatiable  in  its  demand  for  men  and  the 
tragic  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  cry  is  "Send  us  the  best 
ye  breed."  The  only  consolation  these  fathers  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  is  that  their  sons,  so  dear  to 
them,  have  given  tip  all  that  men  hold  dear  in  a  fight 
in  defense  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civil- 
ization. 

The  pulp  antl  paper  interests  of  Canada  have  sent 
hundreds  of  men  to  the  front,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
lengthy  Honor  Roll  frequently  published  in  this  maga- 
zine. The  heavy  toll  being  exacted  brings  home  to 
all  of  us,  with  convincing  force,  the  terrible  nature 
of  tlie  struggle  tliat  is  being  waged  on  the  battle  fields 
of  France  and  Flanders. 
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THE  DESTROYED  FORESTS  OF  EUROPE. 

Reports  from  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  all  go  to 
show  that  the  forests  of  France,  Flanders  and  Russia 
have  been  devastated  by  the  warring  nations.  Pic- 
tures taken  of  the  fighting  in  Northern  France  and  in 
Belgium  show  that  what  were  once  fine  forests  are 
now  but  shattered  stumps  and  that  it  wUl  take  at 
least  a  hundred  years  to  restore  the  forests  to  their 
pre-war  condition.  Not  only  have  the  actual  forests 
in  the  zone  of  fire  been  devastated,  but  thousands  of 
other  acres  of  forest  lands  have  been  cut  down  for 
the  purpose  of  building  trenches,  making  roads  and 
for  other  military  requirements. 

In  England  the  scarcity  of  wood  has  been  felt  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  battalion  of  Canadian  lumbermen 
was  recently  recruited  and  sent  across  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  dowu  the  fine  old  forests  and  the  magnifi- 
cent parks  in  the  Old  Land.  A  few  days  ago  a  second 
lumbermen's  battalion  was  ordered  recruited  in  Can- 
ada for  the  purpose  of  joining  their  comrades  in  Eng- 
land. Doubtless  Great  Britain  finds  it  more  economical 
to  bring  the  men  over  and  have  them  cut  down  the 
trees  in  England  than  to  provide  the  ships  and  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  transporting  lumber  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Motherland.  It  all  goes,  however,  to  show 
the  seriousness  of  the  lumber  situation  among  the 
warring  nations  in  Europe  and  serves  as  a  lesson  to 
the  prodigal  people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  conserve  and  safeguard  their  hnnbering  resources. 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  NEWS-PRINT. 

Canadian  news-print  manufacturers  are  turning  out 
more  paper  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  For  the  week  ending  June 
3rd,  Canadian  paper  makers  produced  99.3  per  cent  of 
maximum  output  and  shipped  99.2  per  cent  of  their 
production.  For  the  week  ending  Jiuie  10th,  they  pro- 
duced 99.3  per  cent  and  shipped  103.1  per  cent  of 
maximum  production — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
two  Canadian  mills  were  badly  crippled  in  produc- 
tion during  both  these  weeks,  owing  to  floods.  Dur- 
ing those  two  weeks  the  stock  of  paper  on  hand  at  Can- 
adian mills  decreased  344  tons,  while  in  the  two  previ- 
ous weeks,  the  stocks  decreased  283  tons. 

These  figures  show  that  the  production  in  Canada 
is  not  keeping  up  to  the  shipments,  and  that  our  re- 
serve stocks  are  being  seriously  depleted.  With  the 
United  States  virtually  at  var  with  Mexico  and  a 
presidential  election  campaign  m  full  swing,  the  con- 
sumption of  news-print  in  the  neighboring  Republic 
will  soon  show  enormous  increases.  During  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  con- 
sumi)tion  of  paper  OAving  to  the  growth  of  advertising. 
Business  in  the  United  States  is  vei-y  good  and  many 
large  national  advertisers  are  turning  to  the  news- 
papers and  making  an  increa-singly  large  use  of  them 
instead  of  the  magazine  sformerly  used.  There  is  also 
a  marked  demand  for  news-print  as  a  substitute  for  book 
paper  and  tlie  makers  of  good  grades  of  news-print 
paper  are  finding  a  ready  market  as  a  substitute  for 
book  paper.  Altogether  it  looks  as  if  the  demand  for 
paper  was  to  continue. 


The  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  now  being  held 
at  Niagara  Falls  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  whole 
pulp  and  paper  industrj'.  There  was  a  time  not  so 
many  years  ago  when  the  college  graduate  or  the 
technically  trained  man  was  laughed  at  by  the  self- 
made  business  man  of  the  day.  In  those  days  the 
college  trained  individual  did  not  have  a  place  in  mod- 
ern commerce  and  industry.  To-day,  however,  all 
tliat  is  clianged  and  the  chemist,  the  engineer,  and  the 
technically  trained  workmen  occupy  the  biggest  place 
in  our  industrial  life. 

Although  it  has  only  been  in  existence  a  few  years, 
the  Forest  Products'  Laboratory  at  McGill,  has  done 
an  immense  amoiuit  of  good  in  testing  various  kinds 
of  woods,  suggesting  the  substitution  of  cheaper  and 
inferior  timber  for  the  more  expensive  brands,  and  in 
brief,  has  acted  as  a  great  clearing  house  for  the  trou- 
bles of  the  lumbermen  and  the  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers of  the  country.  The  more  the  services  of 
this  body  of  men  are  utilized  by  the  wood  using  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


PRE  REVOLUTIONARY  FORESTRY. 

A  very  interesting  booklet  has  been  issued  by  Cornell 
University  on  pre-revolutionary  forestry  in  America. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression  that  American 
forestry  is  of  very  recent  growth,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
such  first  principles  as  the  prevention  of  forest  fires 
developed  with  the  first  American  settlement.  Only 
six  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
the  colony  jiassed  a  law  aimed  to  prevent  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  local  timber  supply,  and  soon  after  a  for- 
est fire  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  the  setting  of 
forest  fires  or  even  the  burning  of  private  lands  ex- 
cept during  certain  seasons.  Similar  laws  were  enact- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  New  Haven 
Settlements,  the  Providence  Plantations.  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  at  about  the  same  or  even  earlier  dates. 

Some  of  the  penalties  prescribed  were  very  curious. 
The  law  of  North  Carolina  compelled  the  offender  to 
pay  a  fine  of  25  pounds,  or,  lacking  this,  "to  receive  on 
his  bare  back  thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on."  Burn- 
ing of  the  woods,  the  law  declared,  is  "destructive  to 
cattle  and  hogs,  extremelj'  prejudicial  to  soil,  and  often- 
times of  fatal  consequences  to  planters  and  farmers,  by 
destroying  their  fences  and  improvements." 
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GROUNDWOOD  PULP 


Second  Installment  of  Bulletin  on  Ground  Wood  Pulp,  Prepared  by  J.  H.  THICKENS  and  G.  C.  McNAUGH- 
TON,  at  the  Forest  Products'  Laboratories  in  Wisconsin. 

(Continued  from  June   15th  issue,  Pulp  aud  Paper  Magazine.) 


Grit  of  Stone. 

If  a  stone  of  coarse  grit  is  used  considerably  less 
dressing-  with  the  burr  is  necessary  to  attain  tlie  cou- 
ditious  of  a  sharp  stone.  .  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a  pulp  that  is  not  coarse  and  full  of  shives.  Al- 
though a  someAvhat  lower  consumption  of  power  per 
ton  of  pulp  is  easily  obtained,  on  account  of  its  coarse- 
ness the  pulp  is  not  satisfactory  from  a  news-print 
standpoint.  The  yield  of  screenings  is  much  greater, 
as  one  would  anticipate.  As  indicated  by  the  Mullen 
tester,  the  strength  of  pulp  ground  on  a  coarse  grit 
stone  is  a  trifle  less  than  when  made  on  a  finer  grit 
stone  aud  consuming  the  same  amount  of  power  per 
ton ;  but  when  compared  as  to  their  respective  break- 
ing lengths,  there  is  no  difference.  However,  when 
the  wood  is  steamed  ])rior  to  grinding,  a  strong  pulp 
may  be  obtained  at  lower  horse-power  consumption  on 
the  coarse  grit  stone  than  on  a  finer  one. 

In  general,  a  stone  of  fine  gi'it  yields  a  fine  filii'ed 
pulp  and  a  coarse  stone  a  shivy  and  coarse  pulp. 

Pressure  of  Grinding. 

In  any  commercial  grinder  the  pressure  at  which 
the  wood  is  forced  upon  the  revolving  grindstone — 
that  is,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  wood  surface 
varies  greatly.  The  variations  in  pressure  are  brought 
about  by  the  binding  of  the  wood  in  the  pockets;  the 
variation  of  pressure  on  the  grinder  cylinder,  due  to 
the  removal  of  pressure  from  one  or  more  of  the  cylin- 
ders, and  the  use  of  varying  amounts  of  split  wood. 
For  any  cylinder  pressure,  however,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the 
.stone  varies  between  certain  limits. 

Figure  11  shows  the  relation  of  the  pressure  on  the 
grinder  cylinder,  the  horsepower  consumption  per  ton. 
power  to  grinder,  and  production  in  24  hour.s,  the 
three  curves  being  obtained  on  surfaces  of  different 
degrees  of  sharpness.  It  will  be  noted  that  with  in- 
creasing pressure  the  horsepower  consumption  per  ton 
decreases,  and  that  the  horsepower  to  the  grinder  and 
production  in  2-4  hours  increases  at  a  fairly  definite 
rate. 

The  yield  aud  quality  of  pulp  produced  vavy  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  pressure  of  grinding. 
Finer,  although  shorter-fibred,  pulps  are  obtained  when 
grinding  at  higher  pressure,  the  advantage  of  the  use 
of  higher  pressure  being  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
duller,  stone  and  obtain  finer-fibred  pulp  wtih  a  con- 
sumption of  the  same  amount  of  power  as  would  be 
used  at  lower  pressure  and  sharper  condition  of  the 
stone.    ,  , 

The  pressure  at  which  wood  is  steamed  prior  to 
grinding  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  pulp  stone  necessary  to  consume  a  certain 
amount  of  power  when  the  grinding  pressure  is  main- 
tained constant.  The  wood  was  steamed  at  varying 
I)ressures  for  periods  of  three  and  six  hours,  and  then 
ground  in  two  pockets  of  the  grinder  at  a  cylinder 


pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  power  to 
the  grinder  was  maintained  at  345  horsepower,  and  it 
was  utilizetl  by  adjusting  the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
stone  to  such  a  value  as  was  necessary  for  the  sample 
being  tested.  When  wood  which  had  been  steamed 
for  6  hours  at  75  pounds  pressure  was  grouud  a  cy- 
linder pressure  of  60  pounds  on  two  pockets  and  speed 
of  225  revolutions  per  minute  were  necessary  to  con- 
sume the  345  horsepower.  When  the  wood  was  steam- 
ed for  6  hours  at  20  pounds,  a  cylinder  pressure  of  60 
pounds  and  speed  of  187  revolutions  per  minute  were 
necessary  to  use  up  the  power. 

There  are  shown  in  figure  17  tlie  relation  of  horse- 


Plate  I.,  Fig.  1. — .Spruce  Mechanical  Pulp  (run  2). 

power  consumption  per  ton,  horsepower  to  the  grind- 
er, and  production  in  24  hours  to  the  Jteaming  pres- 
sure when  wood,  which  had  been  cooked  at  different 
pressures,  was  ground  at  constant  cylinder  pressure 
and  varying  speeed  of  rotation  of  the  pulp  stone.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  horsepower  consumption  per  ton 
increases  with  the  speed,  corresponding  to  inci'ease  in 
the  pre.s.sure  of  steaming,  and  this  increase  is  due  to  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  production  of  the  pulp. 

When   wood  is   steamed  for   a  certain   number     of 
hours  and  at  a  fixed  pressure,  then  ground  with  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  power  to  the  grinder,  but  imder  vary- 
ing- speed  of  rotation  of  the  pnlp  stone,  it  is  found  that 
the  horsepower  oousnmption  per  ton  increases.  In 
otlier  words,  at  low  speed  and  high  pressure  more 
power  is  necessary  to  grind  a  ton  of  pulp  in  24  hours 
than  at  high  speed  and  low  pressure.  This  is  due, 
again,  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  production. 

The  perijjheral  sjjced  of  the  pulp  stone  influences 
the  power  consumption  only  slightly.  The  power  con- 
sumption pel'  ton  decreases  somewhat  when  the  speed 
is  increased.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  horsepower  to 
the  grinder  and  production  in  2-4  hours  increase  di- 
rectly with  the  speed  of  the  pulp  stone.  The  speed 
has  much  less  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  pulp  than 
either  the  pressure  or  surface  of  the  stone.    Stronger 


M>ruce   .Mechanical   Pulp    (run 
No.  275). 

pulp  is  obtained,  however,  at  conditions  of  low  speed 
and  high  pressure  than  is  obtained  at  conditions  of 
high  speed  and  low  pressure.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  tlie  pressure  is  more  responsible  here  than  the 
speed.  Tile  strength  of  paper,  when  the  same  amount 
of  power  is  applied,  is  much  less  when  the  power  is 
utilized  at  liigh  speed  and  low  pressure  than  at  hio-li 
pressure  and  low  speed.  "^ 

Temperature  of  Grinding. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  discussion  about 
the  effect  of  grinding  hot  or  cold.  Throughout  the 
experimental  work  discussed  little  influence'"  has  been 
noted  111  grinding  under  conditions  of  varying  tempera- 
ture. It  IS  true  that  the  production  in  24  hours  is  less 
when  grinding  cold  than  when  the  hot  process  is  used 
100  I"^  ^^''^}^°^  of  the  temperature  from  125  deg.  to 
190  deg.  F.  does  not  materially  influence  the  rate  of 
produetion  The  pulp  is  somewhat  finer  when  ground 
cold,  but  there  is  not  as  much  difference  between  pulps 


manufactured   by   the    cold    and    hot    processes    as    is 
generally  believed. 

Other  Factors. 

Among  the  other  factors  which  influence  the  power 
consumption,  production  in  24  hours,  and  the  quality 
and  yield  of  pulp  are  the  amount  of  seasoning  the  wood 
has  undergone  before  grinding,  the  dry  weight  per 
cubic  foot,  the  size  of  bolts,  and  the  rate  of  growth. 

It  is  easier  to  grind  green  wood  and  secure  a  sat- 
isfactoiy  pulp  than  it  is  to  grind  seasoned  wood.  Sea- 
soned wood  almost  invariably  yields  a  shorter  fibred 
pulp,  with  a  color  inferior  to  tliat  obtained  from  the 
green  material.  Gfeeen  wood  likewise  requii'es  less 
power  to  grind  it,  although  the  difference  in  the  power 
consumption  per  ton  between  that  obtained  from 
green  and  seasoned  wood  is  very  small. 

The  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  wood  is  a  most  import- 
ant factor,  since  upon  it  depends  almost  entirely  the 
yield  per  cord.  This  is  best  shown  where  the  dry 
weights  of  a  number  of  dift'erent  species  are  plotted 
against  the  yield  of  pulp  per  100  cubic  feet  of  solid 
rossed  wood.  It  has  been  found  that  the  yield  is  al- 
most directly  proportional  to  the  bone-dry  weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  woods  corresponding  to 
the  numbers  shown  on  the  curves  in  figure  20: 

No.  1. — Balsam  fir. 

No.  2.— Red  fir. 

No.   3.— White   fir. 

No.  4. — Alpine  fir. 

No.  5. — Amabilis  fir. 

No.  6. — Lowland  fir. 

No.  7. — Noble  fir. 

No  8. — Eastern  hemlock. 

No.  9. — Western  hemlock. 

No.    10.— Tamarack. 

No.  11. — Western  larch. 

No.   12. — Montana   lodgepole  pine. 

No.  13. — California  lodgepole  pine. 

No.   14. — Western  yellow  pine. 

No.  15. — Jack  pine. 

No.  16. — Loblolly  pine  (fall  cut). 

No.  17. — Loblolly  pine   (spring  cut). 

No.  18. — White  pine. 

Xo.  19. — Engelmann  spruce  (Montana). 

No.  20. — Engelmann  spruce  (Colorado). 

No.  21. — Sitka  spruce. 

No.  22. — White  spruce. 

No.  23.— White  birch. 

No.  24. — Aspen. X 

No.  25. — Black  gum. 


xCommonly  called  "popple"  in  Wisconsin. 

The  rate  of  growth  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon 
the  power  consumption  or  rate  of  production.  When 
tlie  wood  is  of  large  diameter  it  is  necessary  to  split 
a  considerable  jiortion  of  it  and  more  or  less  binding 
is  caused,  this  resulting  in  a  higher  power  consump- 
tion per  ton  of  pulp.  The  yield  and  quality  are  both 
slightly  influenced  by  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  wood. 
The  yield  is  lower  from  wood  of  rapid  growth  than  from 
wood  which  has  grown  slowly.  The  pulp  is  softer 
when  rapid-growth  wood  is  iised,  although  the 
strength  is  practically  the  same.  Generally  woods 
which  are  highly  lignified  yield  shorter  fibred  pulps 
tliau  those  having  large  amounts  of  sapwood. 

The  condition  of  the  wood  as  regards  decay  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  pulp.     With  the  use  of  partially 
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decayed  wood  the  yield  of  pulp  from  a  cord  is  greatly 
decreased,  aud  while  the  wood  grinds  faster  than  en- 
tirely sound  wood,  giving  an  increased  production 
and  a  correspondingly  lower  power  consumption  per 
ton  of  pulp,  the  pulp  consists  principally  of  extremely 
short  filu-es  and  wood  flour,  which  greatly  decrease  its 
strength.  (Spruce  runs  2.5.5  and  256).  At  the  same 
time  the  color  is  materially  darker  than  that  of  the 
pulp  produced  from  sound  wood. 

Power  Consumption  Per  Unit  of  Strength. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  the  consumption  of  a 
great  amount  of  power  will_  produce  pulp  of  a  greater 
strength.  The  strength  as  represented  by  Mullen  or 
Schopper  tests  increases  with  increasing  power  con- 
sumption per  ton.  The  relation  between  horsepower  con- 
sumption per  ton  of  pulp  per  meter  of  breaking  length 
of  paper  made  from  it,  and  the  power  consumption  in 
grinding  a  ton  of  the  pulp  is  also  shown.  At  low  values 
of  power  consumption  greater  strength  is  produced  per 
horsepower  than  at  high  value. 

Steamed  Wood  Pulp  and  Its  Uses. 

The  pulp  made  by  grinding  steamed  wood  can  be 
used  for  different  purposes,  depending  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  grinding  process.  If  a  sharp  and 
coarse  stone  is  used  a  large  number  of  shives  will  be 
present  and  tlie  pulp  will  serve  for  the  manufacture 
of  box  l)oard  or  similar  materials.  When  ground  to 
a  finer  state,  however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
with  a  mixture  of  a  small  amount  of  chemical  fibre 
bogus  kraft  i)aper  can  be  produced  which  will  serve 
for  a  clieap  wrapping  paper.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
spruce  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
wrapping  paper  in  this  manner  on  account  of  its  price, 
but  other  woods,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  also 
give  remarkably  good  results,  and,  being  available  in 
large  f|uantities,  .should  serve  as  a  raw  material  for 
this  purpose.  Tests  made  on  sheets  composed  entirely 
of  boiled  and  steamed  ground-wood  pulp  show  that 
wi'apping  papers  which  will  test  from  0  50  to  0.75  of  a 
point  to  the  iiound  are  easily  pi'oduced.  Wrapping  pa- 
pers of  this  kind  are  inclined  to  be  brittle  and  do  not 
have  sufficient  strength  in  tearing  or  folding  without 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  chemical  fibre. 

Resinous  woods,  if  given  a  mild  .steaming  or  boiling 
treatment  prior  to  grinding,  are  rendered  much  more 
free  from  pitch,  although  the  pulp  is  made  very  soft 
and  darkened  to  some  extent.  The  use  of  this  method 
for  the  production  of  newsprint  paper  would  un- 
doubtedly be  costly  on  account  of  the  handling  ne- 
cessary, the  cost  of  steaniing,  and  the  loss  in  yield. 

Summary  of  Influence  of  Grinding  and  Cooking  Con- 
ditions in  the  Production  of  Spruce  Pulp. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  tlie  Forest  Service, 
both  in  cooking  spruce  prior  to  grinding  and  in  var.y- 
ing  conditions  of  producing  pulp,  have  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

Cooked  Wood. 

(1)  Cooking  spruce  prior  to  grinding  results  in  a 
stronger  fibred  pulp,  although  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  power  per  ton  is  required  than  is  used  in  grind- 
ing untreated  wood.  The  horsepower  consumption 
per  ton  when  grinding  under  conditions  of  varying 
cylinder  pressure  decreases  to  a  minimum  at  approx- 
imately 65  pounds  pressure  on  a  14-inch  cylinder;  this 
holds  for  dull  or  sharp  stones. 

(2)  When  wood  is  cooked  under  conditions  of  con- 
stant pressure  and  varying  lengths  of  time  the  maxi- 


mum power  consumption  per  ton  of  pulp  is  obtained 
after  cooking  for  six  hours.  This  holds  true  regard- 
less of  pressure  at  which  tlie  cooking  takes  place,  be- 
tween 0  and  75  pounds  gauge  pressure. 

(3)  Wood  which  is  cooked  at  high  pressure  requires 
more  power  per  ton  of  pulp  when  ground  under  the 
same  conditions  of  c.ylinder  pressure,  speed,  and  sur- 
face of  stone  than  wood  which  is  cooked  at  lower  pres- 
sure, if  the  duration  of  the  cook  is  the  same.  Likewise, 
the  production  of  pulp  in  24  hours  is  materially  less 
when  the  wood  ground  has  been  cooked  at  high  pres- 
sure than  if  it  had  been  cooked  at  low  pressure. 

(4)  The  yield  per  cord  is  influenced  very  greatly  by 
the  length  of  time  the  cooking  is  carried  on  and  the 
pressure  of  tlie  cook,  being  much  lower  for  high  pres- 
sures than  for  low  and  also  for  long  cooking  pei"iods 
than  for  short. 

(5)  The  power  to  the  grinder  increases  with  speed 
and  pressure  of  grinding  and  decreases  with  the  de- 
gree of  sharpness  of  stone.    There  is  also  a  very  slight 


Plate    III.,    Fig.    1. — iledium    (irit    Pulpstone. 

increase  in  the  power  required  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature, other  conditions  remaining  constant,  while 
the  thickness  of  stock  in  the  grinder  pit  has  almost  no 
influence.  Under  like  conditions  of  all  other  factors 
the  power  to  the  grinder  is  less  for  steamed  wood  than 
for  green  or  seasoned  wood  untreated. 

(6)With  a  fixed  amount  of  power  to  the  grinder 
and  a  fixed  grinding  pressure,  the  speed  of  the  pulp 
stone  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the  length  of 
time  the  wood  has  been  steamed  and  the  sfeaming 
pressure.  Unsteamed  wood  will  grind  at  low  .speed, 
while  that  steamed  a  long  time  will  grind  at  high 
speed  with  the  same  amount  of  jjower  to  the  grinder. 

(7)  There  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
pulp  obtained  as  a  result  of  using  either  the  boiling 
or  steaming  process.     The  color,  length  of  fibre,  and 
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yield  are  practically  tlie  same  if  the  boiling  or  steani- 
iug  is  carried  ou  at  the  same  temperature. 

(8)  The  amount  of  pulp  produced  iu  grinding  cook- 
ed ■wood  with  a  fixed  amount  of  power  to  the  grinder 
i.s  less  at  high  pressure  and  low  speed  than  it  is  at  low 
pressure  and  high  speed.  This  results  in  a  greater 
horsepower  consumption  per  ton  of  pulp  at  high  pres- 
sure and  low  speed. 

Uncooked  Wood. 

(1)  The  rate  of  production  varies  directly  with  pres- 
sure, speed,  and  degree  of  sharpness  of  stone.  Less 
pulp  is  obtained  in  24  hours  using  seasoned  wood  than 
with  green,  and  still  less  using  steamed  wood,  all 
other  conditions  lieiiig  the  same.    The  temperature  in- 


Coarse   Grit  Pulpstoue. 


fhiences  the  rate  of  production  to  some  extent:  less 
pulp  is  produced  at  low  temperatures. 

(2)  The  horsepower  consumption  per  ton  of  pulp 
when  untreated  wood  is  groimd  increases  as  the  pres- 
sure decreases  according  to  a  fairly  definite  law:  it 
is  lower  on  sharp  stones  than  on  dull  ones,  aud  in- 
creases as  the  speed  decreases  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  does  with  pressure.  '  There  is,  however,  not  as 
much  difference  between  the  power  consumption  per 
ton  at  low  pressure  and  high  pressure.  The  power 
consumption  is  very  little  influenced  by  temperature, 
but  it  is  slightly  lower  at  high  temperature.  The 
power  consumption  is  higher  for  seasoned  wood  than 
for  green  wood,  and  higher  for  steamed  wood  than  for 
either  seasoned  or  green  material  ground  under  the 
same   conditions. 

(3)  The  yield  of  pulp  per  cord  is  greater  at  high 
pressui-e  than  at  low,  and,  while  this  is  true  also  of  the 
screenings,  there  is  not  as  much  fine  material  lost  in 
white  water  when  high  pressure  is  used.  The  vield 
is  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
but  is  slightly  higher  at  high  speed  than  at  low.    The 


yield  is  proportional  to  the  bone-dry  weight  per  cubic 
foot  of  wood. 

(4)  The  quality  of  pulp  varies  greatly  with  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  less  with  the  pressure,  and  least 
with  the  speed.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  and  char- 
acter of  wood  influence  quality  to  a  marked  extent, 
especially  the  latter:  teuiperature  also  has  a  marked 
influence;  pulp  of  greater  strength  is  obtaiued  at 
higher  temperature;  pulp  produced  at  low  tempera- 
tui-e  will  take  a  better  finish.  Pulp  of  better  color  can 
be  obtained  from  green  wood  than  from  seasoned, 
and  stronger  pulp  can  be  obtained  by  cooking  the 
wood  prior  to  grinding.  The  quality  of  paper  manu- 
factiu'ed  mider  exactly  the  same  conditions,  but  made 
of  pulp  ])roduced  at  different  grinder  pressures,  var- 
ies gi-eatly  with  the  grinder  pressure  and  the  horse- 
power consumption  per  ton  of  pulp.  jMechanieal  pulp 
of  greatest  strength  can  be  produced  only  by  the  ex- 
peuditure  of  a  I'elatively  large  amount  of  power. 


PART   II.— SURSTITUTES   FOR    SPRUCE   IX  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  GROUND-WOOD  PULP. 

Eyperlmental  and  Commercial  Tests  on  Various  Woods. 

Grinding  tests  of  22  ditt't-rent  wooils  were  made  at 
the  Wausau  laboratory.  Samples  of  the  experimental 
pulps  were  sent  to  the  ^Madison  laboratory  for  tests 
to  determine  their  quality.  The  experimental  ap- 
paratus and  the  uiethods  of  operation  were  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  ease  of  spruce  and  described  in  For- 
est Service  Bulletin  127. 

In  addition  to  the  experimental  tests,  "commer- 
cial" tests  were  made  of  the  production  of  pulp  and 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  methods  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  wood  and  the  production  of 
pulp  were  identical  with  those  in  the  qualitative  and 
([uantitative  tests,  except  that  more  wood  was  employ- 
ed and  more  pulp  produced.  As  a  rule,  2.5  tons  of 
bone-dry  pulp  were  manufactured  during  each  test, 
though  iu  some  eases  5  tons  were  made.  Data  were 
recorded  on  power  consumption,  rate  of  production, 
yield,  etc.,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  the  pulp  was 
shipped  to  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  "Wausaii  to  be  made 
into  paper.  The  aim  in  making  the  paper  was  to  pro- 
duce as  good  a  grade  of  news  print  as  possible  from 
the  experimental  pulps  under  the  standard  mill  prac- 
tice of  the  company  to  which  the  piilps  were  sent. 
The  one  divergence  from  this  practice  was  in  the 
treatment  of  the  pulp  in  the  beater,  as  in  some  eases 
different  amounts  and  kinds  of  color  had  to  be  add- 
ed to  secure  the  best  results.  The  amount  of  size,  alum, 
loading,  color,  etc.,  was  recorded  for  each  beater  of 
pidp,  as  also  were  the  amounts  of  sulphite  and  ground 
wood  used.  The  size  of  screen  slots,  speed  of  machine, 
width  of  wire,  etc.,  were  also  recorded. 

The  paper  produced  from  the  experimental  puli>s 
was  given  a  practical  try  out  on  the  presses  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  The 
tests  were  conducted  luider  the  ordinary  operating 
conditions  of  the  pressrooms  of  the  two  newspapers. 
The  color  of  the  different  papers  varied  considerably, 
but  this  was  not  assumed  to  detract  from  their  value 
for  news-print  purposes  within  certain  limits.  Re- 
cord was  made  of  the  amount  of  waste,  the  number 
aud  causes  of  breaks,  and  the  ninnber  of  papers  run 
from  a  given  quantity  of  material.  Observations  were 
also  made  on  the  general  operating  conditions  and  the 
appearance  of  the  sheet  when  printed.     Judgment  of 
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these  latter  factors  was  left  very  largely  to  the  prac- 
tical pressmen. 

Kinds  of  Wood  Tested. 

The  woods  tested  to  determine  their  suitability  for 
mechanical  pulp  were  as  follows : — 

Balsam  fir   (Abies  balsaraea). 

Red  fir  (Abies  magnifiea). 

White  fir  (Abies  concolor). 

Alpine  fir   (Abies  lasiocarpa). 

Amabilis  fir  (Abies  amabilis). 

Lowland  fir   (Abies  grandis). 

Noble  fir  (Abies  nobilis). 

Eastern  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis). 

Western  hemlock   (Tsuga  heterophylla). 

Tamarack   (Larix  larieina). 

Western  larch    (Larix  occidentalis). 

Lodgepole  pine,  Montana  (Pinus  murrayana). 

Lodgepole  pine,  California  (Pinus  murrayana). 

Western  yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa). 

Jack  pine    (Pinus  divaricata). 

Loblolly  pine   (Pinus  taeda). 

White  i)ine  (Pinus  strobus). 

Engelmann  spruce,  Montana   (Pieea  engelmanni). 

Bngelmann  spruce,  Colorado   (Picea  engelmanni). 

Sitka   spruce    (Picea  sitehensis). 

White  spruce  (Picea  canadensis). 

White  birch   (Betula  papyrifera). 

X Aspen    (Populus   tremuloides). 

Black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica). 


xCalled  "popple"  in  Wisconsin. 

Results  of  Grinding  Tests. 

On  the  whole,  very  little  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  producing  pulp  from  the  woods  tested.  With  the 
conifers,  at  least,  grinding  could  be  done  under  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  employed  for  spruce.  All 
the  substitutes,  however,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  noble  fir  and  amabilis  fir,  required  the  use  of  more 
power  i)er  ton  of  pulp.  Also,  while  a  good  grade  of 
spruce  pulp  can  be  produced  under  widely  varying 
conditions  of  grinding,  the  best  results  were  generally 
obtained  from  the  other  woods  when  the  stone  was 
somewhat  dull,  the  pressure  high,  and  the  speed  of 
grinding  rather  slow. 

The  Firs. 

The  firs  tested  were  balsam  fir  (Abies  balsamea), 
red  fir  (Abies  magnifiea),  white  fir  (Abies  concolor), 
amabilis  fir  (Abies  amabilis),  alpine  fir  (Abies  lasio- 
carpa), lowland  or  grand  fir  (Abies  grandis),  and 
noble  fir   (Abies  nobilis). 

A  good  sheet  of  pulp  can  easily  be  obtained  from 
balsam  fir  if  the  wood  is  in  a  green  state.  Such  pulp 
is  as  light  in  color  as,  if  not  lighter  than,  spruce,  and 
a  fairly  shai'p  stone  can  be  used  in  grinding  it.  Sea- 
soned wood,  however,  usually  shows  decay  and  insect 
attack,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  grind  it  into 
pulp  which  will  not  contain  many  shives  and  be  some- 
what soft.  The  yield  from  balsam  fir  is  about  1,910 
pounds  (bone-dry  pulp)  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
solid  rossed  wood,  or  approximately  490  pounds  less 
tlian  the  yield  from  an  equal  quantitj'  of  white  spruce. 

Red  fir,  like  balsam,  is  easily  ground  to  a  pulp  sat- 
isfactory for  news-print  purposes.  It  required,  how- 
ever, more  power  per  ton  of  pulp,  due  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  the  wood  used,  in  the  experiments  was  of 
such  a  large  diameter  that  it  had  to  be  split  before  it 
could  be  ground.  The  pulp  had  a  reddish  tinge,  which 
niade   it   less   suitable   for   news-print   purposes   than 


that  of  some  other  woods  which  grow  in  the  same  re- 
gion. The  yield  was  approximately  1.915  poimds 
(bone  dry)  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed 
wood,  or  nearly  500  pounds  less  than  for  white  spruce. 
On  the  basis  of  a  cord  of  rough  wood  the  difference  in 
yield  would  be  even  greater  on  account  of  red  fir's 
extremely  thick  bark. 

White  fir  yields  a  very  satisfactory  pulp,  especially 
when  the  wood  is  green  and  comes  from  young  trees. 
Tests  conducted  on  this  species,  to  note  the  influence 
of  age  of  the  trees  on  the  quality  of  the  pulp  produced, 
showed  that  pulp  from  the  split  wood  of  trees  40  inches 
in  diameter  and  130  feet  high  was  inferior  in  color, 
fibre,  and  yield  to  pulp  obtained  from  trees  of  18  inches 
in  diameter  or  less.  Pulp  obtained  from  the  older 
wood  was  inclined  to  be  soft  and  shivy;  that  from  the 
younger  wood  did  not  show  these  defects.  The  color 
of  white-fir  pulp  is  better  than  that  of  red  fir,  though 
not  as  good  as  that  of  balsam.     White-fir  pulp  is  ra- 
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Plate  IV..  Fig.  1.— White  Birch  Mechanical  Pulp 
Unsteamed   (run  No.  2). 

ther  soft.  The  yield  is  approximately  2,000  pounds 
(bone  dry)  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed 
wood,  or  about  400  pounds  less  than  white  spruce. 

Alpine  fir  yields  a  very  good  qualitj-  of  pulp,  which 
in  color  is  as  light  as,  if  not  lighter  than,  spruce  pulp. 
It  can  be  ground  with  a  fairly  sharp  stone  and  with- 
out an  unusual  expenditure  of  power.  The  result  is  a 
jndp  very  satisfactory  for  news-print  purposes.  The 
yield  is  apj^roximately  2,060  pounds  (bone  dry)  per 
liundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood.  This  wood 
is  usually  free  from  knots  and  other  irregularities,  and 
has  a  fairly  thin,  smooth  bark. 

Amabilis  fir  readily  grinds  to  a  pulp  suitable  for 
news-print  pui'poses.  The  color  of  the  piilp  is  slight- 
ly grayish,  but  an  excellent  fibre  can  be  produced  with 
a  sharp  stone  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  power.  In 
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strengtli  the  pulp  is  about  equal  to  that  obtauied  from 
spruce.  The  wood  used  in  the  tests  was  split  from 
large  logs  having  a  number  of  good-sized  knots.  The 
viefd  is  approximately  1.870  pounds  (bone  dry)  per 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood.  As  in  the 
case  of  red  fir,  the  tliick  bark  of  amabilis  fir  would 
result  in  decreasing  the  yield  were  the  latter  figured 
on  the  basis  of  a  rough-piled  cord. 

Lowland  or  grand  fir  can  be  ground  on  a  fairly 
sharp  stone  to  produce  pulp  well  adapted  for  news- 
print paper.  The  quality  is  not  up  to  that  of  balsam 
or  amabilis  fir,  but  is  better  than  that  of  white,  al- 
pine, or  red  fir.  The  pulp  produced  at  the  labora- 
tory had  a  slightly  grayish  east,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure might  be  due  to  the  heart  rot  that  was  begin- 
ning to  attack  many  of  the  logs.     The  yield  was  ap- 


Plate   IV..   Fig.  2.— Steamed    (run  No.  2),   White 
Birch  Mechanical  Pulp. 

proximately  1,950  pounds  (bone  dry)  per  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood. 

Noble  fir  readily  yields  a  pulp  satisfactory  for 
news-print  purposes.  Like  wliite  spruce,  it  can  be 
ground  with  a  wide  variation  of  power  consumption. 
The  pulp  has  a  marked  pinkish  tinge,  which  is  objec- 
tionable, but  the  fibres  are  of  unusual  length  and 
strength,  though  with  a  tendency  to  coarseness.  The 
wood  tested  was  supplied  from  a  large  tree  freshly 
cut  and  was  remarkably  free  from  knots.  The  yield 
was  approximately  1.920  pounds  (bone  dry)  per  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood,  or  about  480 
pounds  less  than  that  from  an  enual  amount  of  spruce. 
The  Hemlocks. 

Eastern  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis)  requires  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  power  for  the  production  of  satis- 
factory pulp.    The  wood  must  also  be  of  fairly  small 


diameter  and  of  very  good  qiiality.  Even  under  the 
best  conditions,  eastern  hemlock  pulp  does  not  present 
a  good  appearance ;  the  fibres  are  short,  and  it  has  a 
decided  reddish  tinge.  Moreover,  it  is  very  hard  to 
produce  pulp  which  will  not  crack  along  the  edges 
when  the  laps  are  folded.  However,  even  with  the 
handicap  of  short  fibers,  a  pulp  satisfaetorv  for  news- 
print purposes  can  be  produced.  The  yield  from  east- 
ern hemlock  is  approximatel.v  2,0-30  pounds  per  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood  (370  pounds  less 
than  from  an  equal  amount  of  white  spruce),  though 
the  same  ratio  would  not  be  evident  if  the  basis  were 
a  cord  of  rough  wood. 

Western  hemlock  (Tsuga  lu'teroph.vlla)  can  be 
ground  at  much  higher  pressures  and  with  a  sharper 
stone  than  eastern  hemlock.  The  pulp  produced  is  of 
very  good  quality  and  aside  from  its  grayish  color 
compares  well  with  white  spruce.  It  is  far  superior 
to  that  from  eastern  hemlock.  The  yield  is  about  2.160 
l)ounds  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood, 
01-  240  pounds  less  than  that  from  white  spruce,  though 
the  bark  of  western  hemlock  is  much  heavier  than 
that  of  tlie  latter  species. 

The  Larches. 

Tamaiack  (Larix  larieina)  produces  a  very  good 
duality  of  pulp  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  power. 
In  color,  however,  the  pulp  is  a  decidedl.v  gra,vish 
green.  It  would  probabl.v  serve  for  news-print  pa- 
per if  used  with  spruce  sulphite  or  mixed  with  spruce 
ground  wood.  In  any  event,  it  could  be  used  for  wrap- 
ping paper.  The  yield  is  approximately  2,620  pounds 
per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood,  or  about 
220  pounds  more  tlian  from  an  eqiml  amount  of  white 
spruce. 

Western  larch  (Larix  occidentalis)  yields  a  verv 
inferior  pulp.  The  product  is  difficult  to  operate  on 
the  wet  machine,  and  the  pulp  stone  must  be  rough, 
but  not  shaq),  to  secure  the  best  results.  In  other 
words,  the  pulp  must  have  coarse  fibres  and  a  rela- 
tively lai-ge  number  of  shives.  The  color,  a  decided 
brown,  is  ob.iectionable.  The  yield  from  western  larch 
was  only  2.100  pounds  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
solid  rossed  wood,  though  on  the  basis  of  the  dry 
weight  of  the  wood  it  should  have  been  at  least  2,300 
pounds  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  high 
proportion  of  the  wood  substance  that  is  soluble  in 
water  and  to  the  brittleness  of  the  heartwood.  so  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  .vield  is  lost  in  the  white 
water. 

The  Pines. 

Both  the  California  and  ^lontana  lodgepole  pine 
(Pinus  murrayana")  yield  pulp  of  very  good  qualit.v. 
The  wood  can  be  ground  under  ordinary  conditions 
and  does  not  require  the  consumption  of  a  large 
amount  of  power.  Satisfactory  results  at'e  obtained 
when  the  wood  is  ground  at  high  pressures  and  at  high 
speed,  provided  the  stone  is  somewhat  dull.  The  color 
of  the  pulp  from  both  varieties  compares  favorabl.v 
with  that  of  white  spruce,  thousrh  the  Jlontana  wood 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  California.  The  resin 
did  not  prove  ob.iectionable.  ^Montana  lodgepole  pine 
yielded  approximately  2.140  pounds  of  pulp  (bone  dry) 
per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  rossed  wood,  while  California 
trees  yielded  about  1.920  pounds.  The  difference  was 
due  to  the  greater  age.  larger  size,  and  lighter  weight 
of  the  California  wood. 

Western  yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  can  be 
ground  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,     The  pulp 
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has  a  fairly  long,  coarse  fibre  and  is  invariably  soft.  In 
color  it  tends  toward  a  creamy,  resembling  to  some 
extent  that  obtained  from  jack  pine.  While  the  wood 
used  in  the  test  contained  considerable  pitch,  this  did 
not  cause  much  trouble  either  in  the  grinding  process 
or  in  the  operation  of  the  wet  machine.  The  wood 
used  was  cut  in  October,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  material  cut  after  the  sap  had  gone  down 
would  have  been  better.  The  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  tests  were  made  after  the  wood  had  seasoned 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  years  might  also  account 
for  the  more  satisfactory  operation  of  the  material. 
The  yield  was  approximately  2,060  pounds  per  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood. 

Jack  pine  (Piuus  divaricata)  yields  a  very  good  pulp 
when  ground  with  a  rathei'  dull  stone,  necessitating,  of 
course,  a  high  power  consumption.  The  pulp  produc- 
ed at  a  consumption  of  from  90  to  100  horsepower  per 
ton  for  24  hours  compares  favorably  with  white  spruce 
pulp  made  with  a  somewhat  lower  power  consumption. 
In  color  jack  pine  is  creamish  or  even  brownish,  and 
the  pitch  may  cause  trouble  on  the  felts,  especially  if 
the  wood  is  not  seasoned  or  has  not  been  ponded  foi' 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  best  results  can 
be  obtained  from  pitchy  woods  if  the  trees  are  cut 
when  the  sap  is  down.  The  yield  of  jack-pine  pulp 
pel'  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed  wood  was  about 
200  pounds  less  than  that  from  an  equal  amount  of 
white  spruce. 

Loblolly  pine  (Pinus  taeda)  re(|uires  a  iluU  stoui' 
and  eonseguently  an  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
of  power,  but  does  not  yield  a  pulp  of  as  good  a  qual- 
ity as  may  be  obtained  from  the  other  pines  tested.  Al- 
though hardly  suitable  for  news-print  purposes,  lob- 
lolly-pine pulp  could  no  doubt  be  used  as  a  filler.  Tests 
wei'e  made  on  wood  cut  in  the  spring  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  forest  until  the  bark  became  loosened 
and  on  wood  cut  in  the  fall  and  sjjlit  for  firewood.  The 
fall-cut  wood  produced  a  creamy  colored  pul]),  while 
the  spring-cut  wood  gave  one  of  a  brownish  shade. 
Practically  no  other  difference  was  noted  in  the  qual- 
ity. The  yield  from  the  fall-cut  wood  was  about  2, .500 
pounds  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  rossed  wood,  while 
that  from  the  spring-cut  wood  was  2,400  pounds,  the 
amount  in  each  ease  being  proportional  to  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  wood. 

Through  a  mistake  in  shipment  a  quantity  of  white 
pine  (Pinus  strobus)  was  received  at  the  laboratory. 
It  had  not  been  the  intention  to  test  this  wood,  since 
its  value  for  lumber  eliminates  it  from  consideration 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  spruce.  Tests  were  made 
on  it.  however,  since  it  was  at  hand.  It  can  be  ground 
on  a  fairly  sharp  stone  to  yield  fibres  of  good  strength 
and  excellent  color.  The  pulp  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  pitch,  and,  like  that  from  the  other  pines, 
is  inclined  to  be  soft.  The  yield  was  approximately 
1,^*85  pounds  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossed 
wood. 

The  Spruces. 

Engelmann  spruce  (Pieea  engelmanni)  can  be  ground 
undci-  the  same  conditions  used  for  white  spruce.  The 
pulp  has  an  excellent  color  and  a  long  strong  fibre. 
The  fact  that  the  wood  ground  at  the  laboratory  was 
in  a  green  state  undoubtedly  made  it  easier  to  pro- 
duce a  good  grade  of  pulp.  Wood  obtained  from  Colo- 
rado in  the  form  of  small  logs  showed  no  difference 
in  quality  from  similar  material  obtaiped  from  Mon- 


tana, though  the  latter,  owing  to  its  greater  weight 
per  cubic  foot,  yielded  about  2,250  pounds  of  pulp 
(bone  dry)  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  rossed  wood 
against  2,000  pounds  for  the  Colorado  material. 

Sitka  spruce  (Picea  sitchensis)  yields  a  pulp  of 
very  good  quality,  though  not  equal  to  that  from 
white  spruce.  Although  the  wood  can  be  ground  un- 
der practically  any  condition  of  speed,  sharpness  of 
stone,  and  grinder  pressure,  the  fibres  are  not  as  fine 
and  long  as  those  of  the  white  spruce.  In  color,  more- 
over, Sitka  spruce  pulp  is  inclined  to  be  grayish.  The 
wood  tested  was  cut  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  contained  considerable  pitch.  It  undoubtedly 
would  have  run  better  had  it  been  cut  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  yield  was  2,100  pounds  per  hundred  cu- 
bic feet  of  solid  rossed  wood,  or  about  200  pounds  less 
tluui  that  from  an  equal  amount  of  white  spruce. 

The  Hardwoods. 

Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides)   rei|uires  the  consump- 


Plate  XII.,  Fig.  1.— Balsam  Fir  Mechanical  Pulp 

(run  14),  Unsteamed. 

tion  of  a  large  amount  of  power  to  produce  pulp  which 
will  run  satisfactorily  on  the  wet  machine.  If  the 
pulp  stone  is  too  sharp  or  a  less  amount  of  power  is 
used,  the  pulp  will  be  very  short.  When  mixed  with 
spruce,  however,  it  operates  very  satisfactorily.  As- 
pen pulp  possesses  good  color,  although  it  is  likely  to 
contain  black  specks  of  bark  unless  knots  are  removed 
from  the  wood  before  it  is  ground.  The  yield  was  ap- 
l)roximately  2,200  pounds  per  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
solid  rossed  wood. 

White  birch  (Betula  papyrifera  )yields  a  pulp  in 
which  the  fibres  are  short,  though  very  fine.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  a  very  dull  stone  in  the  grinding  pro- 
cess, and  even  then  laps  crack  along  the  edges  when 
folded.  The  pulp,  moreover,  has  a  decidedly  pinkish 
tinge,   but   the   ground   wood   could   undoubtedly   be 
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used  as  a  filler  in  the  productiou  of  certain  grad-.'S  of 
paper.  The  yield  per  hnndred  cubic  feet  is  very  high, 
approxiinateiy  2.950  poun('s.  or  550  pounds  more  than 
that  from  an  equal  amount  of  spruce.  On  the  basis 
of  a  rough  cord,  however,  this  difference  would  be 
materially  reduced,  since  white  birch  logs  have  a  thick 
bark  and  are  often  crooked. 

Black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica)  yields  a  fibre  that  in 
many  ways  resembles  that  obtained  from  white  birch. 
It  is'  extremely  short,  but  forms  a  tougher  sheet  than 
coniferous  fibres  of  the  same  length.  Considerable 
power  must  be  expended  to  produce  laps  that  can  be 
taken  off  tlie  wet  machine  satisfactorily.  The  pulp  is 
not  promising  from  a  news-print  standpoint,  but  could 
be  used  as  a  filler  or  mixed  with  pulp  of  a  better  grade. 
In  color  it  is  very  white,  ranking  high  in  this  respect 


riate   XII.,    Fig.   2. — Noble   Fir    ^Jlechanical    Pulp 
Unsteamed    (run  2). 

among  the  woods  tested.  Steaming  the  wood  prior  to 
grinding  gives  a  stronger  pulp,  but  not  to  the  extent 
observed  in  the  case  of  birch  similarly  treated.  The 
yield  of  pulj)  from  black  gum  is  approxinuitely  2,600 
poiuids  per  hundi'ed  cubic  feet  of  solid  rossi-d  wood. 
Woods  Steamed  Previous  to  Grinding. 
In  addition  to  the  tests  on  untreated  wood,  other 
tests  were  made  on  steamed  material.  Practically  all 
of  the  conifers  yielded  fairly  .strong,  brownish-colored 
pulps  suitable  for  the  production  of  board  and  cheap 
grailea  of  brown  wrapping  paper.  P>alsam  fir,  noble 
fif,  amabilis  fir,  Alpine  fir,  and  white  and  Engelmanu 
spruce  pulps  showed  longer  fibres  and  felted  some- 
what better  than  those  from  the  other  woods.  When 
steamed  all  of  the  conifers  required  the  consumption 
of  H  relatively  large  amount  of  power  for  the  produc- 
tiou of  satisfactory  pulps.    This  was  not  the  case,  how- 


ever, with  aspen  and  white  birch,  which  produce  much 
stronger  pulps  when  treated  before  grinding,  the  pro- 
duct comparing  favorably  in  color  and  toughness  with 
spruce  pulp.  The  fibres  of  the  aspen  aud  white  birch 
were  shorter,  it  is  true,  than  those  of  spruce,  but  the 
felting  qualities  of  the  hardwood  pulps  are  better 
than  those  of  spruce  pulp.  Steamed  aspen  and  white 
birch  can  be  ground  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  power  to  produce  the  kind  of  pulp  just  de- 
scribed. 

A  lieavy  loss  in  wood  substance  was  noted  in  the 
case  of  all  the  species  tested  except  western  larch.  The 
fibres  of  the  latter  wood  seem  to  become  tougher  as  the 
result  of  cooking,  and  do  not  grind  up  to  a  fine  pow- 
der which  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  cylinder 
mold. 
Microscopic  Comparison  of  Ground-Wood  Fibres. 
Plates  1\'  to  Xll  are  photomicrographs  of  the  ground- 
wood  fibres  obtained  from  the  various  species  tested. 
It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  gauge  accurately  from 
such  jihotographs  the  pulp-making  qualities  of  the 
fibres.  Length  of  fibre  does  not  necessarily  mean 
strength,  for  a  stronger  pulp  can  be  obtained  from 
fibres  which,  though  quite  short,  will  felt  well. 
Steamed  white  birch  pulp,  for  example,  will  test  as 
high  in  strength  as  longer-fibred  material  from  the 
pines,  lai'ches,  and  hemlocks.  However,  the  photo- 
graphs make  it  i)ossible  to  compare  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  fibres  of  one  kind  of  wood  with  those  of  an- 
other kind,  especially  since  the  lodgepole  pine,  west- 
ern hemlock,  western  larch,  red  fir,  balsam,  white 
birch,  jack  pine,  hemlock,  and  tamarack  were  ground 
under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure,  speed,  surface 
of  stone,  etc.  For  some  of  these  species  photographs 
of  both  cooked  and  uncooked  fibres  are  shown.  The 
cooked-wood  specimens  were  not  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  were  they  ground  under  like  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  birch  (PI.  IV.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
uncooked  pulp  is  very  short  and  contains  much  wood 
flour,  while  the  cooked  fibres  are  fairly  long  and  very 
line.  When  run  into  papers  without  the  addition  of 
sulphite  the  steanu'd  pulp  showed  a  strength  uuder 
V'st  of  0.51  point  per  pound  and  5.8  points  per  thous- 
andtli  inch  of  thickness. 

The  aspen  fibres  (shown  in  PI.  V.)  appear  to  be 
even  shelter  than  those  of  the  birch.  The  steamed 
l)nlp  when  run  into  a  63-poitnd  sheet  gave  a  Mullen 
test  of  0.51  point  per  pound  and  6.2  points  per  thous- 
andth  inch   of  thickness. 

Between  the  cooked  and  uncooked  hemlock  fibres 
(shown  in  PL  VI.)  there  is  more  contrast  in  respect 
to  length  than  in  the  case  of  birch  and  poplar.  The 
cooked  hendock  when  rini  into  a  55-pound  sheet  with- 
out sulphite  gave  a  Mullen  test  of  0.51  point  per  pound 
«ud  6  points  per  thousandth  inch  of  thickness. 

Both  the  steamed  and  unsteamed  jack  pine  (shown 
in  PI.  VII.)  are  remarkably  free  from  wood  flour  and 
short  fibre.  The  steamed-wood  sample,  when  run  into 
a  -13-pound  sheet  without  sulphite,  gave  a  Mullen  test 
of  0  17  point  per  pound  and  15  points  per  thousandth 
inch  of  thickness. 

In  Plate  VIII.,  which  shows  steauunl  and  unsteamed 
tamarack  fibres,  the  much  greater  length  of  the  form- 
er is  apparent. 

Plates  IV,  VI  to  X,  and  XII,  figure  1,  show  the 
fibres  from  a  number  of  different  woods  ground  in  the 
natural  state  under  the  same  conditions.  With  the 
exception  of  western  larch,  the  fibres  are  of  very  good 
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qiialit.y  and  compare  well  with  those  of  spruce.  So 
far  as  length  aud  fineness  go,  the  fibres  shown  in 
Plates  VII,  X.  and  XII  are  fully  equal  to  spruce. 

Experimental  Manufacture  of  Paper. 

A  limited  amount  of  paper  (waterleaf)  was  made 
experimentally  at  the  .^[adisou  laboratory  from  the 
various  pulps  and  tested  for  str.Mii^th  and  coloi-.  In 
every  case  the  conditions  of  manufacture  were  iden- 
tical, and  no  coloring  matter  was  added  to  any  of  the 
pulps  in  the  beater.    The  paper  machine  used  was  too 

small  to  permit  of  reliable  data  being  obtained  up- 
on  such  points  as  operation  of  the  pulp  on  the  ma- 
chine, calendering,  and  the  like. 

In  the  matter  of  color  the  vai-ious  wood  fibres  (un- 
steamed)  may  be  arranged  in  the  order  given  below, 
the  basis  being  the  numhor  of  parts  of  black  which 
each  sample  contained,  that  with  the  smallest  number 
ranking  first.  It  should  be  remembei'ed  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  made  as  the  result  of  tests  on  many  dif- 
ferent samples  of  paper  from  the  same  wool,  rather 
than  on  the  particular  samples  which  accompany  this 
bulletin,  and  also  that  the  different  woods  wei-e  in 
various  stages  of  seasoning  when  ground  into  pulp,  a 
fact  which  might  materially  influence  their  relative 
color  rating: 

1 — Alpine  fir. 

2. — White  spruce. 

3. — Engelmann  spruce. 

4. — Black  gum. 

5. — Lowland  fir. 

6. — Montana  lodgepole  pine. 

7. — Loblolly  pine   (fall  cut). 

8. — Wiiite  pine. 

9. — Balsam  fir. 

10. — White  fir  (young  wood). 

11. — Western  yellow  pine. 

12. — California  lodgejiole  pine. 

13. — Amabilis  fir. 

14. — Jack  pine. 

15. — White  fir   (old  and  young  trees  mixed). 

16.— Noble  fir. 

17. — Loblolly  pine   (spring  cut). 

18. — Aspen. 

19.— White  birch. 

20. — Sitka  spruce. 

21. — Eastern  hemlock. 

22.— Red  fir. 

23  — Tamarack. 

24. — Western   lieiulock. 

2;). — Larch. 

White,  Alpine,  amabalis  ,and  balsam  fir  are  light 
in  color,  comparing  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with 
white  spruce.  Red  fir  and  noble  fir,  however,  have  a 
pinkish  tinge,  as  has  eastern  hemlock  and  white  birch. 
Western  hemlock  is  grayish.  Lodgepole  pine  has  a 
yellowish  white,  and  jack  pine  and  loblolly  have  a 
biownish  tinge.  Both  western  larch  and  eastern  larch 
(tamarack)  are  of  poor  color  for  news-print  pur- 
poses, tile  former  being  very  brown  and  the  latter 
dark  gray.  Aspen  and  black  gum  have  a  good  color. 
Sitka  spruce  is  gray,  but  Engelmann  spruce  is  fully 
as  bright  as  white  spruce. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the 
I'elative  strength  of  pidi)s  from  different  woods,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce 
them  undei-  identical  conditions  of  grinding,  especial- 
ly as  regards  power     consumption  per  ton,   a  factor 


which  largely  influences  their  strength.    The  result  of 
strength  tests  made  at  the  laboratory  on  the  experi- 
mental pulps  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  but  one 
of  them  surpass  white  spruce   pulp.     This  refers,   of 
course,  to  the   uncooked  pulps.     Tests  made  on     the 
steamed  pulps  indicate  that  those  from  the  hardwoods 
produced  with   a  smaller  consumption   of  power  sur- 
pass  white   spruce   in   bursting   strength.     If   the   re- 
sults of  tests   on  the   breaking  length   in   metei's   per 
horsepower  per  ton  and  those  of  the  horsepower  per 
ton  per  point  per  pound  are  averagetl  for  power  con- 
sumptions of  from  80  to  100  horsepower,  the  experi- 
mental woods  can  be  arranged  in  the  following  order 
as  regards  their  strength,  the  strongest  coming  first: 
1.— Noble  fir. 
2. — W^hite  spruce. 
3. — Amabilis  fir. 
4. — Engelmann  spruce. 
5. — Western  hemlock. 
6. — Sitka  spruce. 
7. — Balsam  fir. 
8. — Lowland  fir. 
9.— Red  fir. 

10. — llontana   lodgepole   j)iiie. 
11.— White  fir. 
12. — Alpine  fii\ 

13. — California   lodgepole    i)ine. 
14. — White  pine. 
15. — Western  yellow  pine. 
16. — Tamarack.  .    . 
17. — Jack  pine. 
18. — Loblolly  pine. 
19.— Hemlock. 
20.— Larch. 
21. — Aspen. 
22.— Black  gum. 
23.— Birch. 


OFF  FOR  THE  FRONT. 


SIR  WILLLIAM  PRICE 

Head  of  the  firm  of  Price  Brothers  and  Company  who 
has  gone  Overseas  in  Command  of  a  Battalion. 
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News  Print  Production  Output 
at  New  High  Record 

Mr.  G.  Steele,  of  the  News-Print  jMaimfactiirers'  As- 
sociation, sends  out  the  following  report  :— 

Our  last  letter  accompanying  the  monthly  statement 
of  production  and  shipments  for  the  month  of  April 
was  sent  out  on  May  22nd.  I  hand  you  herewith  a 
statement  of  the  production  and  shipments  for  the 
month  of  May,  showing  the  largest  daily  production  of 
news-print  paper  which  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  You  will  observe  from  a  careful 
study  of  these  figures  that  in  the  month  of  May,  1916. 
the  mills  reporting  to  this  Association  produced  1.011 
tons  per  day  more  than  was  produced  in  the  month  of 
May,  1915.  You  will  further  observe  that  in  the  month 
of  May,  1916,  there  was  produced  an  amount  of  news- 
print "paper  equivalent  to  93.3  per  cent  of  maximum 
production,  and  that  there  was  shipped  an  amount  of 
news-print  paper  equivalent  to  93.6  per  cent  of  maxi- 
mum production.  You  will  observe  that  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  normal  production,  and  shipments  for  all  mills 
reporting  to  this  Association. 

You  will  observe  that  inventories  have  increased 
during  the  month  to  the  amount  of  1,139  tons.  It  has 
been  reported  that  various  mills  belonging  to  the  Asso- 

United  States  Mills 


ciation  have  purchased  during  the  month  1.600  tons 
of  news-print  paper  from  mills  making  other  grades  of 
paper  so  that  inventories  practically  stand  the  same  as 
they  did  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  and  are 
much  below  the  inventory  figures  for  January  1st,  and 
are  about  25  per  cent  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
There  is  now  on  hand  at  mills  and  consuming  points 
an  inventory  amounting  to  less  than  fifteen  days"  sup- 
ply of  news-print  paper  for  the  entire  continent. 

Up  to  this  writing  the  month  of  June  shows  a  state 
of  affairs  even  stronger  than  for  the  month  of  May, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  to  retrench  in  the  use  of  news- 
print paper,  the  producers  of  this  grade  would  be  com- 
pletely swamped  with  the  insistent  demands  for  sup- 
plies which  could  not  be  met.  I  do  not  know  of  a  sin- 
gle mill  on  the  Xorth  American  continent  which  has  a 
ton  of  paper  to  sell  nor  an  extra  capacity.  The  usual 
summer  let  up  in  demand  has  not  materialized  at  all, 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  it  would  not  materialize  to  any 
marked  extent,  and  the  hope  of  the  accumulation  of 
reserved  stocks  looking  forward  to  the  tremendous 
fall  demand  which  is  sure  to  develop  is  vanishing 
daily.  Consequently,  there  is  little  hope  of  our  be- 
ivg  able  to  supply  sufficient  paper  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  take  care  of  their  rei|uirements  during  the 
fall  months. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Towns 

By     T.     LINSEY     CROSSLEY 

Vofational  etlueatiou  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
conservation  of  time  for  children  of  families  whose 
position,  financially  or  geographically,  is  such  that, 
at  an  early  age,  these  children  will  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  bread-winners. 

It  can  be  considered  first  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  child.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  child,  who,  at 
the  age  of  three  years  and  six  months,  knew  that 
the  steel  rod  going  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine  was  a  piston  rod.  His  playmate  referred  to 
it  as  a  "worker."  It  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  learn 
the  proper  name  for  an  object  as  it  is  to  learn  the 
wrong  one.  Children  are  exceedingly  apt  in  the 
.study  of  mechanics  from  concrete  examples.  If  the 
work  in  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics  were  preceded  by  an  elementary  study  of 
a])plie(l  mechanics  and  manual  training,  these  stud- 
ies would  mean  much  more  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
than  now. 

Vocational  education  aims  to  put  into  the  child's 
mind,  at  as  early  an  age  as  ]iossible,  some  of  the  know- 
ledge that  will  be  required  in  the  work  by  which 
he  will  earn  his  living.  In  the  view  of  the  writer, 
much  time  sliould  be  given  to  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  even  the  youngest  |)upils  the  value  of  right  jiro- 
portions  or  straiglit  lines.  There  should  not  be  one 
standard  of  a  square  for  children,  and  another  more 
correct  scpiare  for  grown-ups.  It  would  be  better  for 
children  to  use  rule  and  compass  before  trying  free- 
hand drawing.  Children  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
])laying  with  toys  which  do  not  in  any  way  add  to 
their  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  learn  much  non- 
sense wliich  occupies  mind  and  time  to  the  exclusion 
of  ideas  set  in  better  phrases.  The  conservation  of 
children's  thoughts  aiul  time  is  nothing  new.  It  merely 
needs  frequent  iteration.  A  normal  child  of  twelve 
might,  without  mental  strain,  have  as  much  useful 
knowledge  as  the  average  normal  child  has  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  Child  life  would  be  made  no  less 
happy,  if  plays  were  directed  along  useful  lines,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  drift  in  any  way  that  sug- 
gests itself  to   the  child. 

The  second  consideration  is  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  mill,  and  it  may  seem  a  long  distance  view,  too. 
for  in  Canada  we  are  forced  to  approach  technical 
education  from  the  very  first  steps. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  technical  education  brought  out  the  fact  that, 
in  paper  and  pulp  communities,  there  was  much  illi- 
teracy and  little  ambition  on  the  part  of  employees 
to  im|)rove  their  positions  by  taking  advantage  of 
oi)enings  for  educational  improvement.     It  is  impera- 


tive, therefore,  that  the  question  be  considered  from 
the  ground  up.  The  awakened  interest  in  the  school 
will  spread  into  the  home  in  many  cases. 

The  failure  to  desire  the  advantages  of  education  is, 
in  many  communities,  deplorable.  In  conversation 
with  the  father  of  a  boy  whose  right  hand  had  .just 
been  taken  off  in  a  mill  accident,  the  writer  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  lad  was  unusually  intelligent,  and 
would  receive  some  compensation  from  the  company, 
he  would  better  be  sent  to  school,  having  far  better 
chance  to  get  on  by  using  his  head  than  by  trying 
to  earn  a  living  with  one  hand.  The  father  said  that 
school  would  cost  him  twent.y-five  cents  a  month, 
and  he  could  not  afford  it.  The  boy,  when  recovered 
was  given  a  job  of  odd  duties  in  the  mill,  at  which 
he  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  health  permits. 
A  few  months'  schooling  might  have  furnished  just 
the  incentive  needed  for  the  bright  lad's  brain  to 
make  him  a  really  useful  member  of  the  community. 

What  our  mills  lose  in  output  and  by  waste  due  to 
lack  of  even  elementary  education  cannot  be  comput- 
ed. Of  course,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  or  even 
expedient  that  all  men  working  in  a  mill  shoiild  have 
technical  education,  but  it  is  essential  that  all  workers 
should  be  able  to  read,  and  that  most  vvorkers  should 
b^e  able  also  to  write.  While  learning  at  least 
good  intellect  will  be  aroused  which  would  other- 
wise remain  dormant. 

If,  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  the  child 
enters  industrial  life  with  some  knowledge  of  elem- 
eiilary  ])hysics  and  chemistry,  he  becomes  useful  far 
sooner  than  he  would  under  other  circumstances.  He 
gets  more  done ;  his  foreman 's  time  is  saved,  and  his 
employer  gets  a  better  return. 

From  the  community  viewpoint,  vocational  educa- 
tion is  desirable.  It  should  tend  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  local  leading  industry,  and  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  town  and  the  mill. 

In  a  pulpwood  town,  a  few  lessons  in  the  elements 
of  forestry  would  stimulate  the  interest  of  all  the 
children  to  some  extent ;  at  least,  in  the  value  of  for- 
ests to  the  community  and  need  of  fire  prevention. 

It  is  contended  that  few  elementary  teachers  have 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  teach  this  special  work. 
This  deficiency  should  be  not  difficult  to  supply.  In 
all  mills  there  are  a  few  men  of  technical  training  who 
would  be  glad  to  give  the  children  a  talk  on  some  of 
the  poins  of  elementarj'  science  as  applied  in  rli  mills. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  schools 
chemistry  and  physics  are  included  in  the  curriculum, 
but  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  perfunctory  way.  The 
old-fashioned  weekly  "object  lesson"  period  could  be 
the  basis  of  work  to  extend  chemistry  and  physics 
into  industrial  applications. 

The  school  teachers  in  mill  communities  could  be 
allowed  to  visit  one  department  of  the  mill  say  once 
a  week  with  a  group  of  pupils  not  exceeding  five.  If 
more  were  interested,  the  same  department  could  be 
visited  by  another  group  the  following  week,  and  the 
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two  groups  could  compare  notes  in  a  half  hour  discus- 
sion at  some  time.  If  two  teachers  were  available, 
the  pupils  could  be  divided.  Four  or  five  pupils  is 
quite  enough  for  the  attention  of  the  teacher  and  fore- 
man or  technical  man  who  would  accompany  them. 
A  chemist  or  engineer  would  be  the  best  conductor  for 
these  small  parties. 

If  teachers  and  members  of  the  mill  staff  were  to 
co-operate  in  using  ways  aud  means  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  pupils  in  industrial  work,  the  wi-iter  is  sure 
that  results  would  abundantly  justify  their  efforts. 

(This  article  was  written  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Astle's  very  useful  article  in  tlie  March  15th  num- 
ber of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  :Magazine  and  is  only  of- 
fered now  as  a  niattter  of  keeping  this  subject  before 
the  Pidi^  and  Paper  :\lakers  of  Canada. 


BRITISH  IMPORTATIONS  OF  PULP. 

The  great  change  in  the  paper  trade  may  be  gathered 
from  a  brief  examination  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
returns.  La.st  month  the  total  importation  of  chemical 
pulp  from  Sweden  was  less  tlian  1,000  tons  which  com- 
pares with  almost  10.000  tons  in  the  corresiionding 
month  last  year,  while  only  150  tons  of  wood  i>ulp 
was  brought  in  from  Sweden.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  chemical  pulp  imported  was  only  one-tentli  of  tliat 
brought  in  in  April,  1915,  tlie  value  has  not  fallen  by 
anything  approaching  an  equal  proportion.  For  the 
first  four  montlis  of  the  year  the  total  quantity  of 
chemical  dry  wood  pulp  iiniiortetl  was  53,361  tons,  the 
principal  contributors  l)eing  Sweden  anil  Norway.  For 
the  same  period  in  1915  the  quantity  imported  was 
65,505  tons  and  for  1914  79,643  tons.  The  difference 
between  1916  and  1915  was  12.144  tons  less  for  1916, 
.yet  the  value  of  the  1916  importations  was  £733.007 
"against  £602,605.  while  the  value  of  th.e  1916  importa- 
tions compared  with  those  of  1914  was  fully  £70.000 
more  although  the  quantity  actually  brought  in  was 
26,000  tons  less,  the  1914  importations  being  79,643 
tons. 


CANADA'S  NEWS-PRINT  PRODUCTION. 

Based  on  records  in  tiu'  office  of  U.  F.  Steele,  secre- 
tary of  the  News-print  Manufacturers'  Association, 
there  was  recently  made  up  a  statement  showing  ap- 
proximately the  annual  production  of  news-print  and 
hanging  paper  in  Canada  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
probable  disposition  of  it.    This  estimate  is  as  follows : 

Canadian  production 540,000  tons 

Used  in  Canada 110,000  tons 

Exported 430,000  tons 

Exported : 

To  United  States 377.000  tons 

To  other  countries..    .'. 53.000  tons 

Total 430.000  tons 


THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

Prices  for  all  kinds  of  Norwegian  chemical  pulps 
continue  to  rise,  but  there  is  practically  nothing  to  be 
had  and  the  trifle  lots  available  fetch  fancy  prices. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  figures  whatever. 


WAYAGAMACK  NOT  BUILDING  NEW  MILL. 

^Ir.  J.  N.  Greenshields,  President  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  gives  an  emphatic  denial  to 
the  newspaper  report  regarding  an  item  published  a 
few  days  ago  that  his  company  was  about  to  build  a 
new  sulphite  mill  at  Three  Rivers.  Mr.  Greenshields 
declares  that  tnere  is  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  this  re- 
port and  that  the  matter  has  not  even  been  discussed 
by  the  directors.  The  Wayagamack  Company  has  been 
making  rapid  progress  but  evidently  the  directors  do 
not  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  extension  of  the 
company's  jilant. 


TRADE  OPENINGS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  announce 
that  a  firm  in  Glasgow,  with  good  connection,  desires 
to  secure  agencies  of  Canadian  paper  manufacturers, 
while  two  Argentine  pajier  mills  are  in  the  market 
for  Canadian  grouiul  wood  and  chemical  sidphite  pulp. 

Also  a  Glasgow  firm,  having  a  permit  for  imi)orta- 
tion.  would  like  qutatins  frm  Canadian  firms  fos 
wood-i)ulp. 


TO  BUILD  MILL  ON  LAKE  ST.  JOHN. 

The  International  Lanil  and  Liunbei-  Com]iany.  Limit- 
ed, are  about  to  build  a  hundred  ton  pulp  mill  on  the 
River  Ashua])mauciian.  in  tlie  Lake  St.  John  region,  in 
northern  Quebec.  They  own  over  314  square  miles  of 
]i\\\p  limits  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  St. 
John  extensive  water-power,  and  are  making  ela- 
borate plans  for  a  model  townsite.  The  head  office 
of  the  company  is  in  Ottawa  whence  the  bulk  of  the 
capital  has  come.  Among  the  Ottawates  on  the  di- 
rectorate are  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bates,  President ;  R.  N.  Bates. 
^'ice-President,  and  Thomas  Askwith.  while  ^Mr.  P. 
Prevost  is  acting  for  the  management. 


FRONTIER  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

The  Frontier  Pulp  aud  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  with  head 
office  at  Thorold,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  NOTES. 

The  Riordan  Paiier  Company,  of  ^Montreal,  have  de- 
cided to  commence  planting  oj^erations  on  their  limits. 

The  Canada  Paper  Company.  Ltd.,  of  Windsor  Mills, 
Quebec,  intends  to  cut  fire  lines  and  clean  up  the 
debris  on  their  lioldings  this  spring. 

The  Hon.  Jules  AUard,  Minister  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests in  Quebec,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Province. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  enlisting  the 
lielp  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  different  Ontario 
towns  and  cities  in  its  fight  for  better  fire  protection 
and  administration  of  the  forest  lands  of  that  province. 
The  association  has  gained  one  hundred  and  forty  new 
members  since  February  and  is  in  better  condition  than 
ever. 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Grand 
Trunk  system.  Canadian  Northern  and  other  company 
managed  roads,  in  1914,  caused  the  burning  of  191,000 
acres,  valued  at  a  little  over  $400,000,  of  which  about 
half  represented  the  value  of  merchantable  timber. 
The  building  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  has  caused 
a  loss  in  forest  destruction  estimated  at  $250,000,  and 
the  area  burned  at  over  500.000  acres. 

A  new  method  of  preventing  sap  stain  hi  hunber  is 
being  developed  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  iladison.  Wisconsin,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  waste 
in  lumber,  and  thus  again  make  the  lumberman  more 
efficient  in  conserving  his  supply. 
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The  capital  stock  of  the  Automatic  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany, Limited,  180  John  Street,  Toronto,  has  been  in- 
creased from  $12;'). 000  to  $200,000  by  the  creation  of 
750  new  shares  of  $100  each. 

Joseph  Gibson,  acting  secretar.v  of  tlie  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  ilills.  Limited,  Toronto,  was  married 
at  St.  Jame's  Anglieli  C'liurcli,  Ingersoll,  recently  to 
Mi.s.s  Janet  Bella  Brown,  ilr.  Gibson  and  bride  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  51  Bloor  Street,  Toronto, 
and  are  receiving  the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 

W.  G.  Linehan  is  now  acting  sales  manager  for  the 
Laureutide  Go.,  ^Montreal,  during  the  absence  of  J.  H. 
A.  Acer,  who  has  been  granted  relief  from  dut.v  until 
after  the  war.  Lieut.  Acer  is  now  with  the  244tli  Bat- 
talion which  is  being  recruited  in  Montreal.  Howard 
Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  aud  Paper 
Association,  will  be  presiding  officer  of  that  body  while 
Lieut.  Acer,  who  is  the  President,  is  engaged  in  mili- 
tary service. 

Arthur  Ilobson,  who  has  for  some  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
Toronto,  has  enlisted  for  foreign  service  and  is  now 
with  the  Artillery  at  Barriefield  camp,  Kingston. 

The  Walker  Press,  Limited,  of  Paris,  Ont.,  Anth  a 
capital  stock  of  fort.v  thousand  dollars,  has  been  in- 
corporated to  carry  on  the  business  of  engraving, 
l)rinting  and  jjublisjiing. 

A.  A.  -McDiarmid,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mattagami 
Pul|)  antl  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  benedicts,  being  married  on  June  28  to 
Miss  L.  Abbott,  of  Bathurst,  N.B.  He  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  remciiihrance  from  the  staff  and, 
with  liis  l)ride.  is  spending  a  few  days  among  the  Al- 
legany mountains. 

Josepli  T.  Rol|>h,  Vice-President  of  Rolph  and  Clark, 
Linuted,  lithographers,  Toronto,  passed  away  a  few 
da.vs  ago  in  ids  eight.v-fifth  .vear.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Frank  Rolph,  President  of  the  Company,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  fii-iii.  The  deceased  had  of  late 
years  led  a  retired  life  and  ceased  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  of  the  house. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  George  J.  McLeod, 
Liiniteil,  of  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  booklunders,  and 
publishers.  Among  tlie  incorporators  are  George  J. 
McLeod,  James  C.  Mui'i'ie  and  Fraidi  il.  Harris. 

The  man.v  friends  of  Atwell  Fleming,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Atwell  Fleming  Printing  Co.,  pi-inters  and  book- 
binders, Toronto,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  who  died  on  Jxnie  23.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  G.  R.  Sanderson,  B.D..  who,  for 
many  years,  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian  and 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  Methodism.  Married  to 
Mr.  Fleming  in  1880,  she  had  lived  in  Toronto  since 
1895.  Besides  her  husliaiid,  one  daughter  and  three 
sons  are  left. 

Ilarr.v  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Stationery  Co.,  and  the 
Winnipeg  Envelope  Co.,  Winnipeg,  spent  a  few  days 
recently  in  Toronto  and  Jloiitreal  calling  upon  the 
trade.  He  also  made  a  tour  of  the  mills  of  the  western 
states. 


The  new  extension  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  ilills, 
Merritton,  (^nt..  has  been  completed.  It  is  148  feet 
long,  by  72  wide  and  three  storeys  high,  and  is  erected 
of  steel,  brick  and  concrete.  The  addition  will  be 
used  for  a  finishing  department  and  the  turning  out 
of  tissue  paper  specialties. 

H.  F.  E.  Kent,  superintendent  of  W.  J.  Gage  and 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Managing  Directoi- 
of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  of  St.  Catharines,  succeed- 
ing W.  P.  Gund.v.  who  still  retains  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Neville  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  plant  of  the  Beaver  Companies,  Limited,  at  Thor- 
old,  Ont.,  succeeding  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  gone  to 
Watertown,  N.Y.  Mr.  Neville  has  entered  upon  his 
new  duties,  and  the  compan.v  are  very  busy  with  orders. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Toronto  Envelope 
Co.,  Limited,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $40,000.  Ben.jamin  Pearee,  who  was  formerly  in 
business  for  himself  for  nuin.v  years  in  Toronto,  is 
understood  to  be  identified  with  the  new  concern  which 
will  soon  start  manufacturing  operations. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Frontier  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
and  head  offices  in  Thorold,  Ont.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  Isaac  Traub,  Moses  D.  Feigensohn  and 
Thomas  F.  Battle,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  is  the  company,  which  was  to  operate 
and  take  over  the  Inland  or  Colonial  pulp  plant,  at 
Thorold.  The  latter  was  recently  leased  by  the  Peer- 
less Pulp  Co.,  and  the  Frontier  Co.  will  be  merely  a 
holding  company. 

A  new  industry,  which  is  flourishing  at  Thorold. 
Ont.,  is  the  Dextrine  Company  and  dextrine  is  now 
being  manufactured  in  Canada  for  the  first  time.  The 
compan.v  numufactm-e  white  and  yellow  dextrines, 
light  and  dark  British  gums,  and  other  pastes  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  and  by  envelope 
manufacturers,  paper  mills  and  bookbinders. 

The  requirements  for  men,  who  desire  to  join  the 
Forestry  Battalion,  have  been  relaxed  in  the  case  of 
laborers  to  include  men  up  to  fort.y-eight  j^ears,  who 
ma.y  have  lost  a  finger  on  either  or  both  hands,  or  one 
or  two  toes,  providing  the  lost  digits  are  not  great 
toes  or  thumbs. 

James  IMcKenzie  Robertson,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  MacLeau  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  that  firm  for  twenty-seven  years, 
died  reeeutly  in  Toronto.  He  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  some  months,  and  leaves  a  wife,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

The  New  York  and  Pennsjdvania  Co.,  of  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  bond,  book  and  cover 
papers,  have  been  awarded  the  sum  of  $1,069  against 
Michael  Holgevac,  Shumacher  township.  Temiskaming, 
and  for  $250  against  H.  J.  Cadwell,  of  Carthage,  N.Y. 
It  appears  that  Holgevac  sold  to  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Co.  certain  pulp  wood  for  $1,272.  Liens 
to  the  extent  of  .$2,900  were  filed  against  the  wood  be- 
fore it  was  removed  and  Holgevac  subsequently  sold 
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the  wood  to  H.  J.  Cadwell,  treasurer  of  the  Champion 
Paper  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y.  Judgment  was  awarded  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  Toronto,  last  week. 

Sir  William  Price,  head  of  the  firm  of  Price  Bros, 
and  Co..  who  is  leaving  for  England  in  command  of  his 
Battalion,  is  resigning  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Quebec 
Harbor  Commissioners.  The  company  have  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  new  news-print  machine,  156  inches  in 
width  at  the  Jonquiere  plant,  to  Charles  Walmsley  and 
Co  of  Burv,  Eng..  and  it  is  reported  that  they  are  eon- 
teniplating'  adding  another  machine,  205  inches  wide, 
at  an  early  date.  The  Ha  Ha  Bay  Sulphite  Co.,  who 
are  erecting  a  new  sulphite  plant  at  BagotviUe,  Que., 
have  let  the  contract  for  two,  100  inch  dryers,  to 
Charles  Walmsley  and  Co.,  and  the  output  will  be  120 
tons  per  day.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  vaW  be 
l)roduciiig  pulp  early  in  1917. 

Thomas  Gain,  sales  manager  for  the  Don  \  alley 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  and  C.  Nelson  Gain,  superintend- 
vnt  of  the  mills,  have  returned  from  a  business  trip 
through  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  they  were  look- 
ing iirto  the  raw  material  situation. 

Splendid  progress  is  being  made  on  the  erection  ot 
the  tlam,  power  house  and  the  new  sulphite  plant  of 
the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  Ont.  The  contractors,  Morrow  and  Beatty, 
have  a  force  of  over  four  hundred  men  at  work,  and 
on  the  model  town  site  things  are  getting  into  shape 

dIcgIv. 

It  is  expected  that  p.ulp  wood  will  increase  during 
the  coming  winter  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent 

vino-  to  the  number  of  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front 
in   colniection   with   the   Forestry   Battalions   and   the 
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ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 


acuteuess  of  the  labor  problem.  Great  difficulty  is 
now  experienced  in  securing  enough  labor  to  handle 
the  wood  at  the  rossing  plants  and  in  loading  the  cars, 
although  most  liberal  wages  are  offered. 


CIGARETTES  FOR  RUSSIA. 

Some  idea  of  the  Russian's  fondness  for  cigarettes 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Cameron  Machine 
Compan.v  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  builders  of  the 
Cameron  Principle  Slitting  and  Rewinding  Machines, 
are  filling  an  order  for  use  in  the  Russian  tobacco 
trade  calling  for  ten  Cameron  Machines  to  operate  on 
cigarette  tissue,  and  also  on  the  mouth  piece  stock  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Russian  cigarettes. 


OPENS  NEW  OFFICE. 

The  Jeffrey  ^lanufacturiiig  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  opened  new  offices  at  Dallas  and  St.  Louis. 
]\Ir.  W.  V.  Cullen  is  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  office, 
while  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones  will  look  after  affairs  at  St. 
Louis. 


EDITOR  OF  PAPER  TRADE  JOURNAL  DEAD. 

Maurice  J.  Cody,  etlitor  of  Tlie  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
died  on  Wednesday,  June  14,  in  the  Brookl.yn  Hospital, 
after  an  operation  for  intestinal  trouble.  Mr.  Cody 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  fifty-one  years  ago.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Andover  Academy,  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  later  read  law  in  Boston.  He 
came  to  New  York  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  survived 
bv  his  wife  and  one  son. 


DOING  HIS  BIT. 


CAPT  ROBT.  KIRKPATRICK, 

A  Former  Broker  in  Paper  Maker  Chemicals,  Who  is 

Now  at  the  Front.     He  is  a  Graduate  of 

McGill  University. 


CAPT.  J.  H.  A.  ACER 

Of  the  Laurentide  Company,  and  President  Pulp  and 

Paper  Association,  who  is  going  Overseas  with 

the  244th  Battalion. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York.  June  12,  1916. 
One  day  during  the  past  fortnight  the  King  Paper 
Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  ilich.,  made  a  record  in  its 
coating  department,  producing  five  more  tons  than  was 
ever  produced  in  any  one  working  day.  Officials  of  the 
company  say  that  the  paper  was  of  ideal  quality.  The 
entire  null  is  now  running  full  force,  and  the  officials 
of  tlie  comjiany  deny  tlie  re]>ort  circulated  last  week 
that  there  was  any  paper  spoiled  in  the  making. 
*         *         • 

An  organization  has  been  i)erfected  by  the  coarse 
and  wrapping  paper  dealers  of  Chicago,  which  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Paper  Trade 
Association,  principally  along  the  line  of  bringing  about 
a  plan  which  will  enable  members  to  settle  vexing  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  relation  to  credit.  A  corporation 
known  as  the  Wrapping  Pajicr  Association  of  Chicago 
has  been  incorporated,  and  officers  elected.  The  names 
of  the  first  officers  elected  are  as  follow.s :  President, 
A.  B.  Steindler.  of  the  Inlander  Paper  Co. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  B.  Hollis,  of  Hollis  and  Duncan ;  secretary, 
John  T.  Daly,  of  Daly  Bros. ;  treasurer,  Fred  Rentz, 
.  of  the  Fred  Rentz  Paper  Co.  It  is  exi)ected  that  regular 
meetings  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  conditions 
require,  aiul  a  general  meeting  held  at  least  once  a 
year. 

«         *         • 

The  Westfield  River  Paper  Company,  Russell  Falls, 
Mass.,  lias  been  incorporated  at  Holyoke,  Mass..  by 
Robert  II.  Holt.  Edward  Ilutchins  and  John  C.  Rice. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $630,000.  The  West- 
field  Paper  Company  succeeds  the  Russell  Falls  Paper 
Co.,  which  was  forced  to  close  some  months  ago  because 
of  financial  troubles.  The  new  company  has  taken 
over  the  entire  propert3'  of  the  old  company,  including 
the  plant,  and  water  power  on  the  Westfield  River. 
Work  of  getting  the  plant  in  shape  to  operate  is  being 
pushed  along  rapidly.  About  sixty  men  will  be  em- 
ployed when  the  mill  resumes  ojjerations,  and  this  num- 
])er  will  be  increased  when  business  justifies  it.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  another  mill  building  will  be  erect- 
ed. Philip  L.  Saltoustall  is  president  of  the  Westfield 
River  Paper  Company,  James  S.  Alexander,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  William  B.  Wheelwright,  treasurer,  all  of 
Boston.  James  Becker  has  been  engaged  as  superin- 
tendent.   The  principal  product  will  be  glassine  paper. 

*  «         • 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Comi)any,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  withdrawing  prices  on  bags  and 
sacks  of  all  kinds.  "This  is  to  advise  you  that  our 
prices  on  our  entire  line  of  i)aper  bags  and  sacks  of 
every  description  are  hereby  withdrawn.  New  prices 
will  be  mailed  to  you  in  a  few  days,  and  in  the  mean- 
time any  orders  received  will  be  accepted  only  at  the 
new  i)rices.  Any  orders  en  route  to  us  that  are  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  new  prices,  will  be 
accepted  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  prices." 

*  *         * 

A  meeting  of  the  Sulphite  Bond  Division  of  the  Writ- 
ing   I'apci-   Manufacturers'   Association    was    held    re- 


cently at  Chicago,  at  which  time  the  following  trade 
customs,  were  adopted  in  addition  to  the  regular  trade 
customs  of  the  Writing  Paper  ilanufacturers'  Associa- 
tion : 

1.  In  addition  to  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association  trade  custom  No.  13,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "There  shall  be  a  (minimum)  ciitting  charge  of 
i/o  cent  per  pound  wherever  the  regular  sizes  and 
weights  of  the  mill  are  to  be  cut  (to  smaller  sizes)  : 

"a.  This  minimum  charge  of  14  cent  per  pound  to 
be  made  when  cutting  any  regular  size  containing  not 
less  than  336  square  inches  (16  x  21)  down  to  and  in- 
cluding a  size  containing  not  less  and  81  square  inches 
(S  X  101/0),  a  charge  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  be  made 
for  cutting  a  sheet  containing  42  square  inches. 

"b.  When  cut  to  small  sizes,  the  charge  shall  be 
the  same  whether  the  packages  are  sealed,  banded  or 
merely  divided  by  markers. 

"2.  No  exception  is  to  be  made  to  the  Writing 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  trade  custom  No.  16, 
which  reads  as  follows :  "For  weights  lighter  than  basis 
sixteen  jjounds  17  x  22  500  sheets,  an  additional  price 
to  be  charged;  in  other  words,  all  bond  and  ream  prices 
16  pound  basis. 

"3.  There  shall  be  no  allowance  made  for  paper  un- 
trimmed,  instead  of  trimmed,  nor  unsealed  instead  of 
sealed,  nor  for  both. 

#  «         # 

The  number  of  logs  to  come  into  the  Bangor  boom 
this  season  will  be  the  smallest  in  years,  o-iving  to  the 
fact  that  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
has  always  taken  about  half  the  logs  arriving  at  Ban- 
gor, will  not  saw  this  year.  Estimates  place  the  number 
of  logs  to  come  this  season  at  from  20,000,000  to  25,- 
000,000  feet.  For  several  years,  the  average  amount  ar- 
riving at  the  local  boom  has  been  between  50,000,000 
and  55,000,000  feet. 

#  •         • 

The  operation  of  the  sulphite  mill  and  the  paper 
mill  of  the  Cherry  River  Paper  Company,  at  Richwood, 
W.,  Va.,  was  on  June  1  changed  from  two  tours  to 
three  tours,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  workers  were 
reduced  from  ten  to  nine,  without  loss  of  pay.  The 
third  tour  has  already  been  straightened  out  in  both 
mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  machine  room  in  the 
paper  mill,  where  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  backtender 
and    third    hands. 

#  *  « 

Announcenu-nt  has  been  made  by  Harry  II.  Cook, 
vice-president  of  the  Alexandria  Paper  Company,  Alex- 
andria, Ind.,  that  the  factory  would  be  operated  aft.u- 
June  12  under  an  8-hour  shift  system,  giving  employ- 
ment to  fifty  adilitional  men.  Employees  of  the  paper 
company  were  granted  an  increase  in  wages  some  time 
ago-  *         *         * 

Edward  Wright,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
plant  of  the  Beaver  Board  Company  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Herr- 
ings mill  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Wright 
will  succeed  J.  H.  Moran,  who  was  recentlv  made 
superintendent   of  the  mill   owned  by  J.  N.  Hahn,  of 
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Cleveland,  in  Watertown.  The  plant  is  located  on 
Sewalls  Island  and  was  formerly  owned  and  operated 
bv  the  Cylinder  Paper  Company. 

*  *         * 

The  Frye  Pulpwood  Company,  of  Machias,  Me.,  has 
sold  all  its  pulpwood  now  cut,  and  its  mill  privilege 
lease  to  Eastern  Pulpwood  Company,  Avhich  took  imme- 
diate charge  of  everything  afloat  belonging  to  the 
former  company  and  expects  to  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness for  the  St!  Croix  Paper  Company. 

*  *         • 

The  J.  and  J.  Rogers  Co.,  of  Ausable  Forks,  N.Y., 
completed  the  largest  single  order  for  paper  in  one 
shipment  they  have  ever  had.  The  order  which  was 
in  one  thickness,  was  run  on  the  Fourdrinier  machine 
and  was  started  at  4  P.M.  Tuesday,  the  23rd  day  of 
May,  and  completed  at  -4  P.M.  Wednesday,  the  31st. 
The  total  pounds  made  were  602,370  or  an  average  ot 
75,209  pounds  every  24  hours  for  eight  days.  The 
paper  is  of  a  special  color  to  be  used  for  making  phono- 
graph record  envelopes. 

Anderson   and  Jones,   Inc.,  have  just  incorporated, 

with  offices  in  Carthage,  N.Y.,  as  engineers,  architects 

and  appraisers,  making  a  .specialty  of  paper,  ground 

wood  and  chemical  pulp  mills.     The  corporation  will 

also   specialize  in  the   necessary   power   developments 

and  appraisals  for  financial  purposes.     The  members 

of  the  concern.  Fred  C.  Anderson  and  Fred  L.  Jones, 

are  both  well  qualified  to  make  a  decided  success  of 

their  undertaking. 

•         *         • 

It  is  reported  that  the  rossing  plant  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company  at  Carthage,  N.Y.,  will  be  pressed  into 
service  this  summer  to  aid  the  Taggart  Paper  Com- 
panv  prepare  its  supply.  The  St.  Regis  did  not  get  a 
stocks  of  logs  last  winer,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
rossing  plant  would  be  down  this  summer,  but  this 
contract  made  with  the  Taggart  Company  will  enable 
the  plant  to  be  operated  with  a  large  number  of  hands. 

CREOSOTE  IMPORTS. 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  coal-tar  creosote  used 
ill  the  timber  treating  industry  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  imported  from  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1914  the  quantity  was  equivalent  to  65 
per  cent,  the  falling  off  in  1915  suggesting  a  scarcity 
of  foreign  supplies  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

TO  BUILD  CREOSOTE  PLANT. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  realizing 
the  economic  importance  of  treated  ties,  bridge  timber, 
etc. ;  the  service  of  which  is  double  and  treble  that  of 
untreated  wood,  states  through  its  president.  Gen.  Wm. 
A.  Bancroft,  that  his  company  will  build  a  small  treat- 
ing plant  equipped  for  the  Full-Cell  or  Rueping  Process, 
to  be  located  at  their  general  yard.  South  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


According  to  statistics  just  compiled  jointly  by  the 
American  Wood  Preserves'  Association  and  the  For- 
est Service  at  Washington,  D.C.,  there  was  treated  at 
102  plants  in  the  year  1915  a  total  of  141,858,963  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  which  compares  with  159,582,639  cu.  ft. 
by  94  plants  in  1914;  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  about 
11  per  cent  in  1915.  Of  the  1915  output,  cross  ties  con- 
tributed 78.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  construction  timbers, 
8.3  per  cent,  paving  blocks,  5.4  per  cent,  piling  4.4  per 
cent,  poles  1.7  per  cent,  and  the  balance  consisted  of 
cross  arms,  lumber,  etc. 


THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  human  element  must  be  recognized  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  in  the  past.  Labor  is  being  educated 
to  the  point  that  it  believes  it  should  share  in  the  pro- 
fits. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  study  given  to 
this,  and  man.y  plants  are  ui  actual  operation  where  la- 
bor is  recognized  in  this  way.  This  is  a  workable  plan 
in  large  corporations,  but  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  only  462  corporations  doing  an  annual  business 
of  $5,000,000  or  more  out  of  the  250,000  busmess  cor- 
porations in  this  country,  it  is  plain  that  some  plan 
must  be  worked  out  so  that  the  employes  of  small 
manufacturers  may  receive  a  just  remuneration  for 
their  labor.  I  also  believe  that  if  the  actual  conditions 
of  a  company  were  put  before  a  committee  of  the  em- 
ployes, that  demands  would  not  be  made  that  are  be- 
ing made  to-day;  that  is,  they  woidd  recognize  the  in- 
justice of  their  demands,  and  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  imijrove  conditions  if  it  were  understood  that 
they  were  to  share  in  the  results  obtained  by  improved 
conditions. 

I  am  about  ready  to  suggest  in  my  own  mill  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  from  the  employes  that  can 
meet  with  me  at  least  once  a  month  so  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  physical  condition  of  the  mill,  and  make  such 
suggestions  as  they  think  wise  to  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  any  man  or  department.  All  of  this  with  the 
idea  that  if  wages  and  conditions  are  to  be  improved 
they  must  lend  their  assistance  to  this  end. — From  ad- 
dress of  President  Frank  L.  Moore,  at  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

May  I  express  the  opinion  that  efficient  methods 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  human  element.  The  heads 
of  the  various  firms  and  corporations  represented  ia 
our  association  are  naturally  seeking  a  satisfactory 
income  for  themselves.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this 
end  will  best  be  secured  by  such  equitable  recognition 
of  employes  as  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  desire,  and 
not  out  of  the  power  of  the  managers  to  grant?  None 
of  us  run  a  business  of  the  size  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion so  that  we  can  all  maintain  if  we  will  a  more  or 
less  personal  touch  with  our  employes.  If  this  rela- 
tionship be  equitable  and  fair,  I  believe  that  it  will 
contribute  materially  not  only  to  our  mutual  happi- 
ness, but  to  our  success  as  well. 

The  head  of  a  great  steel  company  in  this  country 
said  recently  in  personal  conversation  that  the  best 
road  to  success  ia  the  next  decade  would  be  through 
absolute  justice  to  one's  employes,  and  that  those  who 
would  make  the  most  shining  success  would  be  those 
who  adhered  most  closely  to  the  golden  rule.  This 
man  was  not  preaching,  but  was  laying  down  a  busi- 
ness principle  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
permanent  success.  I  have  no  right  nor  desire  to 
preach  to  this  body  of  successful  business  men,  but  1 
venture  in  closing  to  pass  on  his  sentiments  with  the 
personal  comment  that  I  believe  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect.— From  address  of  Pres.  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  at  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association 
in  the  United  States  Paper  Maker. 


MAINE  BALSAM  FIR  DYING. 

It  is  reported  that  the  balsam  fir  in  Maine  in  grad- 
ually dying  out  from  some  unknown  disease.  This 
tree  is  very  susceptible  to  attacks  of  fungi  and  begins 
to  suffer  from  heart  rot  at  an  early  age. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  market  for  uews  print  continues  brisk  and  all 
the  mills  have  more  business  than  they  can  attend  to. 
Prices  are  firm  and  there  is  no  indication  that  there 
will  be  any  early  relaxation.  More  country  weeklies 
are  now  getting  into  the  dollar  and  a  half  class  and 
some  trade  news])apers  are  announcing  that,  owing 
to  the  extra  cost  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  on 
book  ])apers  and  the  additional  outlay  for  inks,  which 
runs  all  the  way  from  ten  per  cent  to  five  hundred,  the 
latter  figure  applying  to  process  colors,  and  the  fact 
that  the  expense  for  engravings  has  augmented  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  they  will  no  longer 
carry  subscribers  who  are  not  paid  up  and  sample 
lists  Avill  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

One  leading  publication,  gives  the  following  increas- 
es—  news  print  30  per  cent ;  machine  finished  paper, 
thirty  per  cent ;  super  calendered,  thirty  ;  coated,  twen- 
ty-five ;  coated,  colored,  fifty;  cover  papers,  forty; 
cheap  bonds,  fifty  ;  cheap  grades,  colored  seventy-five  ; 
high  grades  of  bond,  twenty-five ;  high  grades,  colored, 
forty;  cheap  grades  of  writing,  fifty;  cheap  grades, 
colored,  fifty;  high  grades,  writing,  twenty-five:  high 
grades,  colored,  forty. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  book,  bond,  writing  and 
ledger  pa])er  of  all  kinds  although  foreign  inquiries 
have  fallen  off  as  none  have  been  filled.  The  mills 
all  have  more  business  than  they  cau  attend  to  at 
home.  Several  plants  are  thinking  of  making  ex- 
tensions and  among  them  are  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  f'o.,  who,  when  conditions  get  normal,  will  like- 
ly build  a  new  j)lant  at  Jlille  Roches,  Out.,  and  in- 
stal  two  machines,  160  and  165  inches  wide,  which 
would  increase  their  output  by  forty  tons  more  per 
day.  The  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  are 
also  thinking  of  installing  another  machine  which 
will  increase  their  out]nit  at  Cornwall  l)y  four  or  five 
tons  a  day.  Other  extensions  are  heard  of  and  many 
inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  cost  of  equii)ment  and 
building.  All  the  book  and  writing  mills  last  week 
advanced  ])rices  from  three  quarters  of  a  cent  to  a 
cent  and  the  new  schedule  went  into  effect  last  week. 
The  mills  have  also  changed  their  terms,  starting  from 
July  1st,  and  on  all  orders  the  terms  will  be  net, 
thii-ty  days,  instead  of  two  per  cent,  thirty  days,  which 
has  prevailed  for  several  years. 

Speaking  of  material  so  far  as  the  raw  material 
is  concerned  a  leading  paper  manufacturer  stated 
this  week  that  on  book,  bond  and  writing  papers 
the  additional  cost  was  fully  sixty  per  cent  while  prices 
had  advanced  only  fifty  per  cent.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  former  low  figure  for  these  papers  would 
ever  be  restored  as  the  companies  had  been  turning 
out  paper  for  years  at  too  low  a  quotation,  and  now 
that  prices  were  up,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  stay 
there. 


A  circular  letter  has.  been  issued  to  members  of  the 
trade  by  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  Canada  point- 
ing out  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  paper  houses  and 
large  consumers  to  give  late  orders  good  delivery  as 
the  present  shortage  of  men  is  keenly  felt  by  rail- 
\vays,  cartage  companies  and  paper  mills.  The  latter 
are  being  forced  to  the  utmost,  labor  saving  convenien- 
ces being  added  in  all  departments  to  augument  the 
growing  scarcity  of  human  labor.  The  company  ask 
"Are  you  doing  the  same  in  your  own  department  in 
order  that  we  may  give  you  as  well  as  our  other  cus- 
tomers the  best  service  possible.  Are  your  facilities 
for  handling  our  product  as  perfect  as  they  can  be 
made?  We  believe  that  bringing  these  facts  to  your 
attention  will  greatly  relieve  matters  as  they  now 
stand.  The  cartage  companies  inform  us  that  quite 
often  their  teams  are  held  two  hours  and  more  un- 
loading longer  than  it  usually  takes  to  load  a  whole 
car  at  our  mills.  We  know  that  this  time  could,  with 
the  proper  facilities  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
be  cut  down  to  half  an  hour.  Have  you  sufficient 
trucks  or  moving  tables  or  jilatforms  onto  which  four 
or  five  tons  of  paper  can  be  transferred  immediately, 
thus  leaving  the  trucking  and  stacking  of  same  to 
your  convenience,  meanwhile  releasing  the  team?" 

The  price  of  sulphite  pulp  continues  to  mount  up 
and  now  ninety  five  dollars  is  being  paid  at  the  mill, 
which  is  a  record  figure.  How  much  higher  the  quota- 
tion will  go  one  cannot  tell.  A  statement  was  recent- 
ly made  by  a  leading  official  of  the  American  Writing 
Pajier  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the  effect,  "that 
Great  Britain  was  morally  although  not  actually  com- 
mandeering the  entire  Canadian  production  of  wood 
pulp— in  other  words  Canada  would  not  ship  anv  pulp 
to  the  United  States  which  Great  Britain  could"  use." 

This  statement  is  entirely  misleading.  In  March, 
1915.  the  imports  of  i)ulp  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  were  16,723  tons,  of  which  7,551  were  ground 
wood  pulp,  leaving  9,172  tons  of  chemical  pulp.  In 
March,  1916,  the  imports  of  pulp  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  were  25,461  tons,  of  which  10,440 
were  ground  wood,  leaving  15,021  tons  of  chemical 
I>ulp.  showing  an  increase  of  over  sixty-one  per  cent. 
The  figures  for  the  nine  months  ended  March,  1915, 
and  March,  1916,  show  that  the  increase  was  even 
greater,  being  sixty-seven  ])er  cent  in  sulphite  pulp. 
A  leading  member  of  the  Canadian  trade  makes  the 
statement  that  no  pulp  is  being  diverted  to  Great  Brit- 
ain that  should  go  to  the  United  States  and  that  all 
contracts  entered  into  with  American  concerns  by  Can- 
adian plants  have  been  carried  out  to  the  letter  even 
though  those  contracts  covering  1916  were  made  at 
only  a  slight  increase  over  the  low  figures  prevailing 
for  1915.  No  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  forced 
major  clause  in  any  contract  by  Canadian  mills  and  no 
thought  of  cancelling,  ownng  to  the  war  has  entered 
the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion.  Can- 
ada intends  to  retain  her  commercial  connection  in  the 
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matter  of  the  sale  of  her  raw  products  to  the  United 
States  and  to  allege  that  she  is  yielding  up  her  rights 
to  ship  to  what  world  markets  she  pleases  is  erroneous 
as  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  shipments  of  pulp 
and   paper   across  the  border. 

It  is  expected  that  another  increase  of  aboxit  a  cent 
will  go  into  effect  in  kraft  paper  this  week,  and  that 
fibres  will  take  a  like  advance  while  manila  may  be 
pushed  up  half  a  cent.  Box  board  of  all  kinds  has 
just  gone  up  about  ten  per  cent  on  the  average  and 
the  mills  are  weeks  behind  in  filling  their  orders.  The 
following  low  prices  now  prevail  f.o.b.  Toronto :  Grey 
fold  board,  $55:  bending  board,  $52;  non-bending 
board.  $50;  filled  board,  plain,  .$48;  straw,  chip  and 
jute,  white  lined  on  one  side,  $48;  straw,  chip  and 
jute  plain,  $45.  Colored  boards  are  much  higher  and 
extremely  hard  to  get  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
prices  for  dyes.    All  terms  are  net  thirty  days. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  a  cent  in  coated  pap- 
ers, making  the  fourth  increase  in  the  last  few  months 
and  raw  stock  is  difficult  to  obtain.  All  the  mills  are 
rushed  to  the  limit.  The  following  prices  now  are  the 
rule :  Standard  cheap,  9V2C ;  medium,  lOV^c ;  high 
grade.  llVic;  tints,  11M;C ;  suede  white.  13c;  suede  In- 
dia, 14c ;  suede  gray,  14i/^e ;  seconds,  Sc ;  case  lots,  one 
quarter  cent  more,  reams  one-half  cent  more,  and  less 
than  reams  one  half  cent  additional.  All  toilet  and  tis- 
sue papers  are  in  big  demand  and  mills  have  to  refuse 
business  right  and  left.  Toilet  papers,  bleached,  have 
gone  up  about  ten  per  cent  and  the  following  is  the 
price  list  just  issued  by  one  of  the  leading  mills,  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 

No.  4  White  and  No.  10  Manila.     Nat.  and  G.  W. 

20x30-  7-480c 60c  per  ream. 

24x36-10-480s SOe  per  ream 

No.  300  White.     Natural. 

20x30-  7-480c 80c  per  ream. 

24x36-10-480s $1.15  per  ream 

No.  1  White.    All  Bleached. 

20x30-  7-480s $1.00  per  ream. 

20x36-10-480s 1.40  per  ream. 

White  Crepe  Napkins,  14iu.  x  14in.,  banded  in  100s, 

80e  per  M. 
White   Crepe   Napkins.    ISi/^iu.   x   ISi^in-    Spaced   in 

100s,  70c  per  M. 
White  Crepe  Napkins,  13V2in-  x  ISVoin.,  Spaced  in  100s, 
60c  per  M. 

The  discount  on  paper  bags  has  just  been  decreased 
ten  per  cent  in  100,000  lots.  The  prices  in  all  lines  of 
paper  stock  are  firm  and  there  are  many  inquiries  from 
the  mills.  Old  white  cotton,  thirds  and  blues,  white 
shirt  cuttings  and  overall  cuttings  all  show  an  advance 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  while  roofing  stock  is 
stiffer  and  in  good  demand.  In  the  higher  grades  of 
paper  stock  there  is  a  feeling  that  firmer  figures  will 
prevail  for  some  time. 

All  envelope  manufacturers  and  paper  box  factories 
are  busy  and  even  the  increased  prices  has  had  no  deter- 
rent effect  on  requisitions.  There  are  many  rumors 
of  new  sulphite  plants  being  erected  in  Canada  and 
some  mills  have  projects  under  way  for  making 
all  their  own  sulphite.  They  will  not  only  produce 
enough  for  their  own  use  but  will  have  a  surplus 
to  dispose  of.  At  least,  two  mills  will  be  put  up  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  in  Ontario  while  a  third  one 
is  well  under  way.  There  is  one  thing  which  militates 
against  plants  being  extended  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  is  the  exceptionally  high  cost  of  equipment  and 
the   fear   that   the   present    abnormal   conditions    mav 


not  continue,  after  the  war,  for  the  finished  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  Canada  should  be  in 
a  state  of  "preparedness'"  to  take  advantage  of  the 
world  wide  markets  after  the  European  strife  is  en- 
ded and  develop  her  export  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
Dominion  can  not  compete  with  the  products  of  other 
nations  and  develop  an  export  trade  in  book,  bond, 
writing,  sulphite  pulp,  kraft  paper,  and  specialties  as 
great  proportionately  as  she  is  doing  today  in  the 
arena  of  news  print. 

The  following  prices  prevail  f.o.b,,  Toronto: 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $2.50  up.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.75  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload!.  No,  3,  .$6,00, 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No,  3,  6,00c  to  7.00c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2.  7.50c  to  8.00c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  7,75c  to  8,25c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1.  8.00c  to  8.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No,  1,  8.25c  to  8.75c. 

Sulphite  bonds.  9c  up. 

Writings,  7i'->c  up. 

Grev  Browns,  $3.25  to  $4.50. 

Fibre,  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

Manila  No.  1.  $5.00  to  .$6.00. 

Manila  No.  2,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

Manila.  B.,  $4.00  to  $4.50. 

Unglazed  Kraft.  $7..50  to  $9.00. 

Glazed  Kraft,  $8,00  to  $9,50. 

Tissues,  bleached,  90c  to  1.50c, 

Tissues,  bleached,  1,00c  to  l,-50c. 

Tissues,   luibleached,  80c  to  1.15c. 

Tissues,  cap.,  60e  to  80c. 

Natural,  greaseproof,  12c  to  16c. 

Bleached  greaseproof,  17c  to  21e. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints,  8c  to  10c. 

Paper  bags.  Manila.  40c. 

Paper  bags,  kraft,  25  discount. 

Confectionery  bags,  20  discount. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $26. 

Groimd  woodpulp  (at  mill)  $18  to  $20. 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite,  95c. 

Sulphite,  news  grade,  $80  up. 

Sulphite   (bleached),  delivered,  $140  to  $150,. 

Sulphate,  delivered,  $120  up. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $3,50. 

No,  1  soft  white  shavings,  $3.00. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  65e. 

White  blanks,  .$1.10. 

Heavy  ledger  stock.  $2.25. 

No.  2  book  stock,  $1.00. 

No.  1  book  stock,  $1,50, 

No.  ]  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.60. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  80c. 

Folded  news.  65c. 

Over  issues.  65c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper,  52^26. 

Old  white  cotton.  $4..50. 

Thirds  and  blues.  $2.65. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings.  $7.25. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $2.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  $1.85. 
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Flock,  $2.10. 
Tailor  Rags.  $1.85. 


Quotations,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  are  as  follows : — 
Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News.  $41  to  $4")  per  ton  for  large  orders:  $60  to 

$70  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $50  to  $55  per  ton  for  lai'ge  orders ;  $60 

to  $70  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C,  6.50  in  large  quantities;  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.   3   Book   M.F.,   6.00  in   large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings,  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  Manila,  6.95. 
Cover  Papers,  7I/2  to  lie  per  lb.,  according  to  colors 

wanted. 
Colored  Poster,  614  to  ly^. 

An  extra  cliarge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made  when 
Book  Pa|)ers  are  jiacked  in  frames,  and  15c  per  100  lbs. 
when  packed  in  eases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  effec- 
tive immediately : 

Car       1-ton     Small 

lots.       lots.       lots. 

White  Wray,  Cleaver,  100  lbs.   ..3.15       3.40       3.65 

Beaver,  Brown  wrap  100  lbs.    ..    3.75       4.00       4.35 

No.  2  Manila   (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25       4.60 

Samson  B.,  100  lbs 4.75       5.10       5.50 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.00       5.35       5.75 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40,  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  25,  1916. 

Reports  received  during  the  past  few  weeks,  show 
that  ground  wood  pulp  is  growing  firmer  and  firmer 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  possibilities  are  that 
it  will  continue  to  act  in  this  manner  throughout  tlie 
summer.  The  grinders  state  that  they  are  receiving 
plent.v  of  inquiries,  but  that  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  business.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  pulp  makers  have  already  sold  their  entire  produc- 
tion for  the  year  and  are  now  merely  working  to  fulfill 
obligations.  The  other  manufacturers  are  holding  for 
good  prices  and  will  not  consider  new  business  unless 
at  the  very  top  of  the  market.  The  consumption  of 
ground  wood  pulp  continues  at  its  maximum.  All  of 
the  news  mills  and  the  other  large  consumers  are 
operating  their  plants  continuously,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  this  situation  will  not  change  during  the  sum- 
mer and  that  it  will  continue  throughout  the  fall. 
Should  the  smumer  be  dry,  it  will  mean  that  a  severe 
shortage  of  ground  wood  will  result  and  that  prices 
will  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  Present  prospects  are 
that  the  market  will  witness  many  changes  regardless 
of  what  happens  and  that  its  upward  tendency  cannot 
be  altered. 

The  condition  in  the  market  for  chemical  pulj)  has 
become  exceedingly  acute.  During  the  past  week,  it 
was  learned  that  the  strike  in  the  Norwegian  pulp  mills 
had  been  settled.  However,  this  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  ease  the  market.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  practically  no  foreign  sulphite  or 


sulphate  pulp  wliich  is  now  available  to  domestic  docks. 
True,  there  have  been  some  importations  recentlv,  but 
these  have  been  very  limited  and  have  all  been  for  im- 
niediate  consumption.  From  abroad,  no  encouragement 
is  received  so  far  as  future  shijjments  are  concerned. 
It  was  believed  that  after  the  Baltic  Sea  had  been 
ready  for  navigation,  tlie  volume  of  the  imi)orts  would 
nicrease  considerably  and  that  the  situation  would  thus 
be  relieved  to  some  extent.  HoAvever,  instead  of  this, 
it  appears  that  matters  have  become  worse.  Reports 
are  constantly  being  received  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
which  indicate  that  the  pulp  producers  are  still  nieet- 
nig  with  much  trouble  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
stock.  RaAv  materials  are  very  scarce  and  have  not 
deviated  from  their  upward  course.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  foreign  pulp  will 
reach  a  point  wliere  it  M'ill  be  too  expensive  for  domes- 
tic use.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the  quotations  are 
prohibitive.  However,  it  is  understood  that  Continental 
Eui'ope  is  in  dii-e  need  of  suljihite  pulp  and  that  it  not 
only  IS  willing  but  is  eager  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
pulp  manufacturers.  The  domestic  manufacturers  of 
pulp  are  beginning  to  withdraw  from  the  market  be- 
cause they  are  now  finding  a  strong  pressure  from 
many  sides.  A  large  producer  of  unbleached  sulphite 
was  reported  to  have  withdrawn  all  quotations  during 
the  past  week.  In  bleached  suljihite,  there  is  little 
stock  to  be  had  for  most  of  the  mills  making  this  pro- 
duct have  sold  their  production  ahead.  A  good  demand 
is  current  for  easy  bleaching  pulp,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  bleached  sulphite.  However,  there  is  very 
little  easy  bleaching  to  be  had.  Kraft  continues  to 
be  .scarce.  The  amount  of  domestic  stock  available  at 
be  present  time,  is  practically  negligible.  Mo.st  of  the 
large  manufacturers,  who  formerly  were  able  to  sell  a 
large  part  of  their  output  on  the  market,  now  find 
It  more  advantageous  and  more  profitable  to  consume 
the  pulp  themselves.  This  has  resulted  in  taking  out 
of  the  market  large  quantities  of  kraft  pulp.  The 
situation  has  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
importations  have  been  very  small.  Advices  from  the 
otlier  side  are  far  from  encouraging. 

The  situation  in  the  rag  market  has  been  growing 
brighter  within  the  past  week.  A  number  of  the  mills 
have  been  inquiring  for  stock  and  several  fairlv  large 
sales  were  reported.  It  is  said  that  one  mill  made  a 
purchase  of  about  1.000  tons  of  thirds  and  blues,  thus 
doing  much  to  strengthen  that  particular  grade.  How- 
ever, the  improvement  seems  to  be  affecting  the  entire 
market.  In  new  rags  of  all  kinds,  there  has  been  add- 
and  suit  makers  in  New  York  City  lias  had  considerable 
and  suit  makers  in  New  York  city  has  had  considerable 
influence  in  curtailing  the  production  of  new  rags  and 
that  this  fact  is  now  being  felt  in  the  rising  price.  Ntnv 
white  shirt  cuttings,  No.  1,  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  IOI/2C,  and  they  seem  likely  to  go  much  higher. 
Silesias  are  now  at  8e.  The  scarcity  seems  fairly  acute 
in  washables,  for  sales  have  been  reported  at  as  much 
as  6%c.  More  strength  has  been  noted  in  old  whites 
No.  1.  These  have  been  bought  for  6»4s.  Thirds  ancl 
blues  are  quote  at  41/00  to  4%c ;  house  soiled  whites  at 
4yoc  to  5c ;  black  stockings,  at  4c  to  41/2C.  The  roofing 
grades  have  been  showing  to  better  advantage  and 
are  now  ranging  as  higli  at  2i,4e.  There  seems  to  be 
much  confidence  that  roofing  will  develop  and  that 
prices  will  go  higher.  Foreign  rags  are  practically 
nominal  in  price,  for  there  is  but  little  stock  to  be  had. 

Conditions  in  the  various  papers  have  become  firmer 
and  several  advances  were  recorded,  during  the  week, 
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in  writings,  wrappings,  and  in  boards.  In  news-print, 
the  present  time,  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  situation  seems  to  be  getting  stronger  all  of  the 
time.  Instead  of  the  demand  decreasing  at  this  time, 
wliieh  is  considered  the  dull  period,  it  is  stated  that 
the  mills  are  forced  to  continue  to  ship  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can.  This  is  accredited  to  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  advertising  carried  in  the  newspapers,  at 
the  present  time,  is  greater  than  it  has  over  been  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.  In  book  papers  a  similar  con- 
dition seems  to  exist.  There  are  few  book  mills  which 
are  taking  business  to-day,  and  those  which  are  doing 
so,  cannot  promise  any  specified  time  for  delivery.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  these  plants  are  booked  ahead  vath 
orders  as  far  as  November.  A  big  demand  is  reported 
not  only  in  book,  but  in  practically  all  kinds  of  papers. 
In  tissue  papers,  the  mills  are  operating  at  capacity, 
trying  to  take  care  of  their  obligations.  However,  it 
isstill  difficult  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  tissue,  un- 
less exorbitant  prices  are  paid.  Wrappings  of  all  kinds 
are  now  more  expensive.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
manilas,  fibres,  and  krafts.  Quotations  for  boards  have 
advanced  tremendously.  Chip  board,  which  could  have 
been  gotten  a  year  ago,  at  about  $16  per  ton,  is  to-day 
difficult  to  obtain  at  $50  per  ton.  While  the  demand 
for  boards  in  New  York  City,  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
might  be,  there  is  a  good  demand  reported  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  quotations  are  purely  nominal: — 

PlllpB. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $21  to  $22.50  at  pulp  mill. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $19  at  pulp  mill. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  3.75e  at  pulp  mill. 
Easy  bleaching,  impt.,  4i/oC  to  5c. 
Unbleached  foreign,  4c  to  4.25c,  ex-dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft,  4.50e  to  5.00c,  ex-dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached,  domestic,  6.25c,  at  pulp  mill. 
Bleached,  foreign,  8c  to  13c,  ex-dock,  N.Y. 

Paper. 
News   (rolls"),  $4.00  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $4.25  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  6c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots) ,  No.  3,  6%c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  7c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  714c  up. 
Book  papers   (carload).  No.  1,  7%c  up. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  8c  up. 
Sulphite  bonds,  8c  up. 
Writings,  7e  up. 
Grev  Browns,  $2.85  to  $3.50. 


Fibre.  $4.50  to  $5.50. 
]\Iauila  No.  1,  5e  up. 
Manila,  No.  2,  4c  up. 
Manila.  B.,  .$3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  .$7.50  to  $10.00. 
Glazed  Kraft.  $9.00  to  $12.00. 
Tissues,  bleached,  90c  to  1.50c. 
Tissues,  unbleached,  80c  to  1.00c. 
Tissues,  unbleached,  65c  to  1.00c. 
Natural  greaseproof,  lOe  to  14e. 
Bleached  greaseproof,  15c  to  20c. 
Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints,  7c  to  9c. 
Paper  bags.  Manila.  50.  10  discount. 
Paper  bags,  kraft,  40  discount. 
Confectionery  bags,  33  1-3  discount. 


ALUMINA 
SULPHATE 

17%, 

Grade  No.  1. — Exceptionally  pure,  takes  the 
place  of  English  and  German  iron  free  alum- 
ina sulphate.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
blue-print  papers  and  the  finest  grades  of 
paper. 

Grade  No.  2. — The  regular  17  per  cent  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  used  by  the  majority  of  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  behalf  of  manufacturer  will  contract  with 
paper  mills  for  their  requirements  covering 
term  of  one  or  two  years. 

Wm.  A.  Rushworth 

MANUFACTURERS'   AGENT 
205  Yonge  St.,  Bank  of  Toronto  Bldg. 

TORONTO 
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The  Eastern  Rates  Case 

The  judfrment  in  the  Eastern  Rates  Case  made  public 
on  .July  6th,  created  considerable  surprise  to  shippers 
^'enerally,  although  it  was  probably  anticipated  by  the 
applicants,  who,  we  understand,  have  been  in  close 
touch  witli  the  Board  on  tlic  jiroposition  subsequent  to 
the  public  hearings. 

The  case  opened  March  l.st,  1915,  and  closed  (osten- 
sibly) for  taking  evidence,  June  30th,  1915,  with  the 
cxcejjtion  that  the  Canadian  Pre.ss  A.ssociation  was 
granted  a  special  hearing  on  January  18,  1916.  Subse- 
•  luent  to  the  public  hearings  the  (juestion  of  railway  fin- 
ances was  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  which  resulted  in  the  Government 
making  further  loans  of  !))15,000,000  to  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  $8,000,000  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  Government  also  decided  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mi.ssion  of  experts  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  gen- 
eral railway  situation  in  Canada,  the  sum  of  $150,000 
being  voted  for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  public  evi- 
dence was  heard,  interested  shippers  naturally  assumed 
that  the  Board  had  decided  to  either  leave  the  ca.se  in 
abeyance  pending  the  report  of  the  Government  Com- 
mission, 01'  to  reject  the  application  entirely.  The 
(|uestion  naturally  arises  as  to  the  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  appointing  a  special  commission  when  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  have  apparently  de- 
cided that  the  solution  of  existing  difficulties  is  to  tax 
the  fi'cight  commerce  of  Eastern  Canada. 

The  judgment  is  predicated  almost  wholly  on  the  re- 
ipiirenicnts  and  necessities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way.    It  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 


the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  involved  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific. If  this  situation  is  to  be  met  by  imposing  a  tax 
on  tlir  shijiping  public  of  Eastern  Canada,  why  does 
the  Government  consider  it  necessary  to  contribute  an 
additional  $8,000,000  from  the  public  treasury  to  the 
(irand  Trunk  Pacific? 

One  of  the  arguments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  that 
it  has  cost  that  road  some  three  million  dollars  in  com- 
plying with  the  orders  of  the  Board  in  matters  affect- 
ing safety  and  protection.  The  orders  of  the  Board  re- 
feri'cd  to  simply  make  it  legally  compulsory  to  a  large 
extent  to  do  what  any  well  conducted  road  would  do 
voluntarily.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  show  what 
pi-oi)ortion  of  this  expenditure  has  actually  been  forced 
by  orders  of  the  Board.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  sub- 
sidiary companies  operate  extensively  in  the  United 
States,  having  lines  in  no  less  than  seven  States,  all  of 
which  are  .subject  to  tiie  juri.sdietion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  a  number  of  the  States 
have  State  Commissions.  In  the  most  of  the  American 
territory  through  which  the  Grand  Trunk  operates  a 
much  lower  ba.sis  of  rates  maintain,  yielding  substan- 
tially lower  net  revenue  than  the  lines  in  Canada  earn. 
No  doubt  it  has  cost  the  Grand  Trunk  large  sums  in 
complying  with  orders  and  regulations  of  the  various 
commissions  having  jurisdiction  in  American  territory 
through  which  Grand  Trunk  Lines  operate.  To  what 
extent  is  the  rai.se  in  Canadian  rates  intended  to  make 
uj)  this  expense? 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  there  is  not  as 
much  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
as  there  should  be.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  fa- 
miliar with  railroad  operation  will  contend  that  it  is 
comparable  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  this  respect. 
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It  is  no  reflection  on  the  Commission  to  suggest  that 
owing  to  its  limited  organization,  it  has  not  the  requi- 
site machinery  to  thoroughly  and  consistently  analyze 
and  verify  the  unsupported  statements  of  the  railroads 
which  are  very  susceptible  to  manipulation.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  available  an  army  of 
trained  experts  covering  all  departments  of  railroad- 
ing, which  enables  the  Commission  to  get  the  actual 
facts  independent  of  representations  which  may  be  made 
by  the  Carriers.  The  public  had  a  right  to  assume  that 
it  was  largely  owing  to  this  condition  that  the  Govern- 
ment decided  on  a  special  Commission  at  a  large  ex- 
pense to  the  country.  We  understand  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Carriers  were  working  on  the  case  at  Ot- 
tawa for  months  after  it  was  closed  for  public  liearings. 
"We  may  well  question  the  propriety  of  the  Board  ac- 
cepting additional  evidence  or  assistance  from  the  Car- 
riers without  at  least  according  the  other  side  the  same 
privilege. 

A  brief  review  of  the  decision  gives  4iie  iffipression 
that  the  Commission  lias  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
help  the  Government  out  of  a  dilemma,  but  the  method 
adopted  is  to  a  large  extent  illogical  and  unfair  to  ship- 
pers in  Eastern  Canada.  The  Grand  Trunk  estimate  of 
increased  earnings,  based  on  the  application  as  a  whole 
was  $1,076,000.  The  judgment  grants  increases  averag- 
ing well  over  five  per  cent  on  the  great  bulk  of  tonnage 
handled,  and  the  gain  in  reveniie  will  no  doubt  greatly 
exceed  the  estimate.  The  Board,  of  course,  could  iiot  grant 
an  increase  to  the  Grand  Trunk  alone,  all  other  lin^s  bene- 
fitting proportionately.  The  total  additional  amount 
shipjxM-s  will  have  to  pay  being  several  times  that  re- 
quired or  asked  for  by  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  point  was  raised  during  the  hearings  that  the 
proceedings  were  irregular,  it  being  elaimed-that  the 
Act  creating  the  Board  of  Kailway  Commissioners  does 
not  give  it  legislative  powers  regarding  freight  rates, 
but  restricts  it  to  regulative  powers,  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  tliat  are  compiled  and  submitted  by 
the  carriers  in  such  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  Act. 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  generally  were  not 
apprehensive  of  the  result  even  with  a  decision  favor- 
able to  the  railroads,  as  the  evidence  clearly  demon- 
.strated  that  the  prevailing  rates  on  these  commodities 
are  imreasonably  high  when  measured  by  customary 
standards.  The  judgment  does  not  indicate  that  any 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  compar- 
ative reasonableness  of  rates,  ignores  every  argument 
favorable  to  the  shippers'  contentions,  and  has  empha- 
sized any  argument  which  would  tend  to  justify  an  in- 
crease in  rates,  irrespective  of  its  merits. 

The  decision  is  disappointing  and  decidedly  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  will  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 


The  Movies  in  Business 

Everybody  nowadays  goes  to  the  "movies,"  and  be- 
fore very  long  they  will  become  a  permanent  factor 
in  our  educational  system,  in  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities,  and  in  all  branches  of  science.  Al- 
ready the  movies  are  being  used  in  connection  with 
surgical  operations,  so  that  students  who  "skip"  lec- 
tures and  clinics  and  absolutely  refuse  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil  can  learn  all  about  the  appendix  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  anatomy  at  attending  a  movie 
at  the  corner.  The  price  even  is  a  factor  in  favor  of 
the  student ;  nearly  every  student  being  able  to  take 
himself  and  his  best  girl  to  a  five  cent  show. 

In  the  United  States  the  lumbermen  of  the  country 
are  making  use  of  the  movies  to  educate  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  lumbering  industry.  The 
public  have  a  sort  of  notion  that  certain  heavy-jowled, 
large  waisted  capitalists  walk  into  the  woods,  cut  down 
the  trees,  and  by  some  mysterious  process  turn  the 
trees  into  lumber  and  pocket  a  few  millions  in  the 
process.  The  lumbermen  are  anxious  to  show  the  pub- 
lic that  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  connection  with 
the  lumbering  industry,  and  that  it  entails  the  invest- 
ment of  huge  sums  of  money  for  machinery,  equip- 
ment, wages,  etc.,  and  that  in  brief,  the  whole  process 
of  turning  trees  into  houses  and  parlor  car  fittings  is 
an  intricate  and  expensive  process. 

Here's  a  chance  for  the  pulp  and  paper  man  to 
utilize  a  popular  movement.  Possibly  less  is  known 
about  pulp  and  paper  making  than  almost  any  other 
industry  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a  revelation  to 
.the  business  man  and  an  education  to  the  youth  of  the 
land,  were  they  to  see  pictures  of  the  various  paper 
making  processes.  Such  a  movement  would  make  the 
public  realize  more  clearly  the  importance  of  our  for- 
ests, the  extent  and  value  of  our  paper  making  indus- 
try, and  in  many  other  ways,  render  a  service. 

We  commend  it  to  the  powers  that  be  for  careful 
consideration.  Somewhere  in  Holy  Writ  it  says  that 
"we  are  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things."  The 
movies  are  small  in  a  w^ay,  but  they  have  developed 
into  a  great  institution,  and  if  we  can  use  them  to  the 
•  advantage  of  our  business,  let  us  by  all  means  do  so. 


"Save  it,"  the  United  States  Government  says. 
"Save  all  the  old  paper  and  rags  that  may  be  used 
as  material  for  the  making  of  paper,"  is  the  advice 
given  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  letter 
then  points  out  that  something  like  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  dift'ei'ent  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  board  are 
manufactured  every  day  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  this,  after  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
could  be  used  over  again  in  some  class  of  paper.  A 
large  part  of  it,  however,  is  either  burned  or  other- 
wise wasted.  This,  of  course,  has  to  be  replaced  with 
new  materials.  In  the  early  history  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry publicity  was  given  to  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing rags.     It  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  now. 
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TECHNICAL    SECTION    HOLDS    GATHERING 

GUESTS  OF  PAPER  MAKERS  OF  NIAGARA  PENINSULA 


The  summer  session  of  the  Teehuieal  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  aud  Paper  Association,  held  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  the  last  two  days  of  June  will  go 
down  into  history  as  "red  letter"  days  of  the  industry. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  more  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  than  in  any  similar  area  in  the 
Dominion.  Under  the  auspices  of  very  a  representative 
and  attentive  entertainment  committee,  technical  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  not  only  visited  the 
dozen  mills  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  paper  mak- 
ing, but  held  business  meetings,  and  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  round  of  social  garieties  which  left  a  most  fav- 
orable impression  on  all  those  participating. 

The  Technical  Section  were  the  guests  of  the  follow- 
ing pulp  and  paper  companies : 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Thorold  Paper  Company. 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.,  Limited. 
Kinleith  Paper  Compan}^  Limited. 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited. 
Beaver  Board  Company. 
Riordon  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills. 
Lybster  Paper  Mills. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Committee  under  whom  arrangement  were  made 
was  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dan  Daverin. 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills.  The  balance  of  the 
Connnittee  were: — Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Secretary-Treas- 
under,  and  Messrs.  T.  A.  Wedon,  J.  Herb,  P.  Byrne,  J. 
WiLson,  E.  J.  Foley,  J.  Ryan,  and  T.  H.  Nevell. 

The  party  crossed  from  Toronto  to  Port  Dalhousie 
by  boat  as  the  gue.sts  of  the  Committee.  On  arriving 
at  Port  Dalhousie  they  were  met  by  trolley  and  taken 
in  a  special  car  to  St.  Catharines,  where  they  visited 
the  Kiideith  Paper  Mill,  and  from  there  to  Thorold, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mayor  Battle  and  the  In- 
dustrial Commissioner,  later  visiting  the  Thorold  Mills 
and  going  to  Niagara  Falls  for  the  night,  where  a 
banquet  was  held  at  the  Clifton  House,  followed  by  a 
business  meeting. 

Friday  was  taken  by  with  a  visit  to  the  Cliff  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  and  various 
paper  mills  at  Merritton.  after  which  the  party  return- 
ed to  Toronto  l)y  boat. 

The  complete  program  follows : 

JUNE  29th. 

8.00  a.m. — Leave  Toronto  for  Port  Dalhousie. 
10.30   a.m. — Arrive   at   Port   Dalhousie,   and   take   car 

for  Kinleith  Paper  Mills. 
12.00  noon. — Take  ear  to  Thorold,  going  to  Carnegie 

Library.        Welcome    speeches    by    Mayor    Battle 

and  others. 
1.00  p.m. — Lunch  at  City  Hotel  and  Summit  House. 
2.00  p.m. — Go  by  automobile  to  Ontario  Paper  Mill 

and  Beaver  Board  Mill.     Auto,  back  to  hotels  at 

Thorold. 
5.30  p.m. — Leave  Hotels  and  take  car  to  Clifton  Hotel, 

Niagara   Falls,   Ontario.       Members   will   register 

and  get  their  rooms  on  arrival  there. 
7.30  p.m.— Dinner  at  Clifton  Hotel,   Meeting  of  the 


Technical  Section  at  the  Hotel  after  dinner. 
JUNE   30th. 
9.00  a.m.— Breakfast  at  Clifton  Hotel. 
10.00  a.m.— Walk  to  Cliff  Paper  Mills,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
12.00  noon.— Lunch  at  Clifton  Hotel. 
1.00  p.m.— Take  car  to  Thorold. 
2.00  p.m. — Visit  Montrose  Division,  Provincial  Paper 

Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
3.00  p.m. — Visit  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton. 
4.00  p.m. — Visit  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited, 
Merritton,   the   Lybster  Paper   JMills  and  Lincoln 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Merritton. 


DR.    J.    S.    BATES, 
Chairman  Technical   Section. 

6.15  p.m. — Members  may  leave  Merritton  by  electric 
car  for  Niagara  Falls  or  Port  Dalhousie. 

7.00  p.m. — Boat  leaves  Port  Dalhousie  for  Toronto. 

9.30  p.m. — Boat  arrives  in  Toronto. 
The  business  meeting  held  at  the  Clifton  House,  Nia- 
gara Falls  was  replete  with  valuable  suggestions  re- 
garding a  closer  co-operation  of  the  Technical  Section 
with  the  mills  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  who, 
in  his  address,  made  a  lot  of  valuable  suggestions  in 
regard  to  improving  the  work  of  the  Committee.  The 
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following  are  the  chief  suggestions  made  by  Dr. 
Bates : 

1)  That  the  annual  dues  of  members  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  be  increased  from  the  present  figure  to 
.'filO.OO  per  annum,  which  however  would  include  an 
annual  .subscrii)tion  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Section. 

2.  The  necessity  of  securing  a  special  Government 
grant  from  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  enable  the  As- 
sociation to  carry  on  a  more  effective  work,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Government  has  given  a  grant  to  the  Min- 
ing  Institute    iiiul    other   scientific    organizations    t-iin- 


GROUP    OF    TECHNICAL    MEN    AT    NIAGARA 
FALLS. 

(Photo    by    T.    Linsey   Crossley). 

nected  Avith  the  basic  industries  of  the  country. 

3.  That  with  the  extra  funds,  the  Technical  Section 
should  get  a  paid  secretary  of  their  own  or  combine 
the  work  of  such  secretary  with  the  Eilitorshij)  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  If  possible,  to  combine 
the  two  fields  under  a  technically  trained  man. 

4.  That  the  present  members  immediately  com- 
mence a  canvass  among  their  mill  associates  and 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  new  members,  es- 
lieeially  technical  trained  men. 


8.  A  closer  co-operation  of  the  Technical  Section 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  men  in  the  United  States. 

9.  That  mill  tests  should  be  carried  on  simultan- 
eously with  experiments  conducted  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  in  Montreal. 

Following  Chairman  Bates'  suggestions  it  was  mov- 
ed by  Mr.  Thorne,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Melutyre  and 
caried,  that  the  Council  of  the  Technical  Section  appoint 
an  Advisory  Committee  to  consult  with  the  present 
Board  and  in  so  far  as  possible,  this  new  Committee 
should  be  representative  of  the  different  grades  of 
paper  nuinufactured  in  the  country. 


KINLEITH     PAPER     COMPANY    AT 
ST.  CATHARINES. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Following  the  line  of  action  outlined  in  the  recom- 
mendations made  at  the  February  meeting,  and  endors- 
ed in  principle  by  the  section,  your  Committee  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  to  eighty  men  in  Canadian  mills.  This 
letter  restated  the  recommendations  in  our  last  report 
and  asked  for  comment.  Wliilst  we  have  not  had  many 
replies,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  replies  re- 
ceived, show  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  proposals  and 
in  tlie  case  of  four  mills,  a  start  is  lo  lie  made  at  once 


OLD    WELLAND    CANAL.      MONTROSE    MILLS    OF 
ST.    LAWRENCE    PAPER    CO. 

5.  The  advisability  of  changing  the  name  from  the 
present  somewhat  lengthy  and  cumbrous  title  to  a 
shorter  and  more  comprehensive  one. 

6.  Possibilities  of  further  visits  to  mills,  the  gen- 
eral desire  being  that  one  such  gathering  as  the  pres- 
sent  should  be  held  each  year,  while  another  be  held 
in  October  in  Montreal,  at  which  technical  papers 
should  be  read. 

7.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Paper  committee  to  act  as  an  Ad- 
visory Board  to  the  present  Technical  Committee. 


BEAVER     WOOD-FIBRE     CO.        ONTARIO     PAPER 
CO.   IN    BACKGROUND. 

along  the  lines  of  our  first  recommendation  namely : 
that  a  room  be  set  apart  for  the  men.  etiuipped  with 
sufficient  material  in  the  way  of  books,  paper,  etc.,  to 
assist  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  to  study  or  make  note  of  pro- 
blems in  their  own  departments.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
with  the  three  shift  day,  many  men  are  found  at  the 
mill  in  advance  of  their  time.  Such  a  room  would  be 
open  to  these  men.  It  must  be  repeated  however,  that 
there  is  little  to  expect  of  this  institution  unless  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  interested  technical  man.     As  soon 
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as  one  or  more  of  these  rooms  are  in  operation,  a 
Queries  or  Correspondence  eolumn  should  be  opened  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  so  that  mills  and  men 
may  eo-operate. 

One  mill  now  refuses  to  employ  men  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  we  believe  that  the  in'emium  so  piit  on  prim- 
ary education  would  he  a  stimulus  to  a  higher  literacy 
among:  workmen. 

We  must  keep  before  us  as  our  ultimate  goal,  the  es- 
tal)lishment  of  one  or  more  schools  for  Paper-making 
in  Canada.  These  schools  should  be  in  a  pulp  and 
paper  centre  and  should  be  entirely  controlled  by  tlie 
pulj)  and  jiaper  industrj'. 


■          M.\    i^/^i    p     f\ 
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UNLOADING  WOOD  FOR  THE  ONTARIO  PAPER 
COMPANY  AT  THOROLD. 

Any  mills  deciding  to  take  \\\^  tlu'  technical  room 
idea  would  help  much  by  advising  this  Committee  and 
would  put  us  in  a  [lositiou  to  help  theui. 

We  luive  to  tliaiik  Mr.   A.   G.   Pounsford  of  the  On- 
tario  Pa])ei'   ^Makers'    Safety   Association   for   his   offer 
of  co-oi)eration.     The  movement  for  safety  in  mills  is 
largely  a  matter  of  education.  Mr.  A.  G.  Pounsford  has 
kindly  consented  to  act  on  our  committee. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on   Technical   Education, 
{Hkjned)  T.  Linsey  Crossley, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standards. 

(J.  A.  DeCew,  Chairman) 
To  Dr.  John  S.  Bates, 

Chairman  of  Section, 
Montreal.   Que. 

Your  Committee  on  Standards  have  been  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  standardiging  various  matfrials  used 


in  pulp  and  pajier  industry,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
discussions  on  this  tpu^stion  have  assumed  only  a  pre- 
liminary character.  It  seems  evident  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  will  require  to  be  done  before  any 
definite  proposals  can  be  submitted  in  this  connection. 

In  the  matter  of  adopting  standard  methods  of  ana- 
lysis used  in  the  examination  of  pulp  and  paper  ma- 
terials, this  seems  to  be  one  of  our  first  considerations, 
e.specially  since  the  various  Committees  on  Standards 
of  the  American  Pul]i  &  Paper  Association  have  al- 
ready submitted  some  methods  which  they  have  ten- 
tatively adopted. 

It  is  the  desire  of  your  Committee  to  adopt  the  meth- 
ods of  analysis  which  will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  those  adopted  as  standards  in  the  U.  S. 

Analytical  methods  used  in  the  testing  of  "Bleach- 
ing Powder,  Salt,  Lime  and  Lime  Stone,  Sulphur  and 
Sulphate  of  Alumina""  are  already  fairly  well  standard- 
ized and  the  methods  recommended  by  us  for  your 
adoption  are  practically  identical  to  those  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Technical 
Association. 

With  regard  to  the  analytical  methods  used  in  the 
control  of  sulphate  ])ulp  process,  we  recommend  similar 


VIEW   OF   CONCRETE    LOCK    WALL   ON    NEW 
WELLAND   CANAL. 

methods  to  those  outlined  in  an  article  by  Otto  Kress, 
Ph.D.  published  in  this  year's  Convention  Number 
of  "PAPER". 

These  methods  have  been  approved  by  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  sulphate  pulp  in  Canada  and  may  be  safely 
recognized  as  a  basis  for  standardizing  the  chemical 
tests  in  this  industry. 
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With  reference  to  the  methods  of  analysis  covering 
rosiu  and  rosin  size,  your  Committee  feel  that  Cana- 
dian conditions  may  be  somewhat  distinctive  in  this 
connection  and  they  are  submitting  special  methods 
of  analysis  which  will  be  ready  for  publication  very 
shortly. 

Your  Committee  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any- 
one desiring  to  assist  in  checking  or  revising  of  these 
methods  as  it  is  only  by  critical  examination  that  sa- 
tisfactory standards  will  eventually  be  obtained. 
Yours  truly. 

j.  A.  DeCEW. 
Chairman  of  Committe  on  Standards  of 
Technical  Section. 


ing  the  publications  rights  at  15  cents  per  column  inch 
would  be  equivalent,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  to  co- 
operation. As  soon  as  these  facts  were  obtained  your 
committee  got  in  touch  with  our  official  organ  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  with  the  result 
that  this  magazine  has  arranged  with  the  Committee 
on  Literature  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  to  buy  the  publication  rights  as  soon  as 
the  abstracting  is  started. 

This  apparently  takes  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  your  Committee  and  closes  up  their  work  so  far  as 

ab.stracting  literature  is  concerned. 

0.  F.  BRYANT. 
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INTERIOR    ONTARIO    PAPER    MILL,   THOROLD,  ONT. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  AND 
STATISTICS. 

June  29,  1916. 
Your  committee  has  continued  its  work  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  abstracting  of  technical  literature  of  inter- 
est to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Committee  of  Liter- 
ature of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  with  a  view  to  co-operation.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  feeling  of  the  latter  committee  that  for  the  present 
at  least  they  would  prefer  to  handle  the  abstracting 
alone  as  they  consider  that  co-operating  with  another 
as-sociation  would  complicate  matters.  They  intend  to 
abstract  the  literature  and  print  the  abstracts  in  their 
official  organ  Paper  and  they  are  willing  to  sell  the 
publication  rights  to  other  magazines  for  15  cents  per 
column  inch.  It  seems  that  the  cost  of  abstracting 
amounts  to  about  30  cents  per  column  inch  so  that  buy- 


Thc  Results. 
The  results  of  the  conference  held  during  the  two 
days  and  of  the  many  informal  talks  between  members, 
was  the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
technically  trained  workmen,  the  importance  of  the 
"safety-first"  movement,  the  establishement  of  a  pulp 
and  paper  school  in  connection  witli  one  or  more  of 
our  universities,  the  advisability  of  having  a  room  set 
aside  in  every  pulp  and  paper  mill  for  the  use  of  the 
men  who  wish  to  consult  technical  journals,  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  scientific  or  technical  side  of 
the  work.  The  necessity  of  more  and  a  wider-spreail 
technical  education  system  as  well  as  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  about  that  greatly  desired  goal  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  members.  The  meeting  was  replete  with 
intere.sting  discussions,  while  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions regarding  mill  management,  and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  pulp  and  paper  products  produced  in 
the     Niagara     Peninsula  were  secured  by  the  visitors. 
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They  were  especially  impressed  with  the  up-to-date 
nature  of  the  machinery  used  and  in  the  mills  and  the 
'men   behind"   producing  the  goods. 

Paper  Mills  in  Niagara  Peninsula. 

The  importance  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  as  a  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  centre  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  thirteen  mills 
in  the  district  with  a  total  capacity  of  429  tons.  This 
is  divided  into 

Bag,  bond  and  Avriting 41  tons. 

Tissue 12  tons. 

Kraft,  manilla  and  wrapping 25  tons. 

News 120  tons. 

Wood  fibre    60  tons. 

Ground   wood 141  tons. 

Sulphite 30  tons. 

The  advantages  of  locating  on  the  Welland  Canal  are 
many  and  obvious.  A  unieorm  supply  of  water  which  re- 
mains constant  throughout  the  year,  unlimited  power,  ex- 
cellent shipping  facilities  and  nearness  to  markets  are 


installing  a  third  machine.  The  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company  at  Thorold  is  the  largest  book  paper  mill  in 
Canada  and  is  also  a  big  producer  of  bond,  writing  and 
ledger  paper.  The  Beaver  Mill  at  Thorold  cost  .liSOO,- 
000.  It  contains  a  board  machine  300  feet  long,  the 
only  one  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  The  Riordan  Com- 
pany at  Merritton  are  building  an  addition  to  their 
plant  at  the  cost  of  $300,000.  All  the  other  mills  in  the 
district  are  operating  to  capacity  while  a  number  of 
them  are  considering  the  advisibility  of  enlarging  their 
present  facilities. 


THE  BANQUET. 


No  more  romantic  or  jiicturescpie  spot  exists  on  the 
Continent  than  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  the  Mecca  to  which 
bridal  couples  and  tourists  flock  by  the  thousands,  and 
here  also  came  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Men.  For  a  ban- 
quet the  Clifton  House  dining  room  was  an  ideal  place. 
There* within  sight  and   sound  of  the  Falls,   the  dele- 


BEAVER   BOARD   FACTORY,  THOROLD,  ONT. 


some  of  the  many  reasons  which  lead  pulp  and  paper 
makers  to  locate  in  thi.s  district. 

When  the  new  Welland  Canal  is  completed  it  will 
make  the  towns  along  that  wate.  ,'ay  virtually  ocean 
ports.  The  new  canal  will  be  25  miles  in  length  by 
200  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  30  feet  deep.  The 
difference  between  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  amounting  to  3251/2  feet  will  be  overcome  by 
seven  locks,  each  having  a  lift  of  46%  feet,  this  being 
the  greatest  lift  yet  attempted  in  canal  building.  At 
one  point  three  twin  locks  will  be  built  to  overcorue 
a  difference  of  1351/2  feet.  One  flight  of  tliese  locks 
will  be  used  for  down  bound  vessels  and  the  adjoining 
flight  for  up  bound,  thus  overcoming  the  delays  such 
as  take  place  in  ordinary  canals. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cription  of  all  the  mills  located  in  the  Niagara  district, 
but  a  few  comments  regarding  two  or  three  mills  will 
prove  of  interest.  The  Ontario  paper  mill  at  Thorold, 
built  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  uses  10,000  electric 
horse  power,  secured  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  mill  con- 
tains two  200  inch  paper  machines,  these  being  the 
largest  paper  machines  in  the  world.  The  Company  is 


gates  partook  of  the  good  things  provided  and  soon 
grew  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  keeping  with  their  sur- 
roundings. It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  electric  flash  lights  playing  on  the 
Falls.  It  is  no  wonder  that  every  one  present  voted 
the  gathering  the  "best  ever." 

Mr.  Dan  Daverin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
acted  as  toastmaster  and  performed  his  duties  in  his 
usual  happy  style.  After  the  toast  to  The  King  was 
enthusiastically  drunk  he  called  upon  Mr.  T.  A.  Wel- 
don  to  proi)ose  a  toast  to  "The  Visitors".  Mr.  Weldon 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  the  Technical  Section 
visit  the  Niagara  District  and  hoped  that  the  present 
visit  would  prove  the  forerunner  of  others. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Technical  Section  acknowledged  the  many 
courtesies  extended  by  the  paper  makers  of  the  District 
and  told  of  the  profitable  time  spent  by  the  members 
of  the  Section. 

Chairman  Daverin  then  called  upon  Mr.  W.  G.  Mac- 
Naughton.  Vice-chairman  of  the  American  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  who  told 
of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  marked  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  indu.stry  in  Canada.  He  also  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  paper  mak- 
ers of  Niafrara  District  to  give  the  visitors  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne  responded  to  the  toast  "Our  Friends 
Across  The  Line"  and  in  a  graceful  speech  referred  to 
the  work  perfoniied  by  the  American  Technical  Section 
and  urged"  that  a  closer  Avorking  arrangement  be  aimed 
at  between  the  Canadian  and  American  sections. 

The  Guests. 

The  list  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  banquet  and 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  follows  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Bates,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  0. 
Keay  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ponnsford,  :Mr.  and  ]ilrs.  T. 
L.  Crosslev.  Dan  Daverin,  T.  A.  Weldon,  Ed.  P.  Foley, 
James  F."  Wilson.  Thomas  J.  Keenan.  H.  S.  Taylor, 
W.  G.  McNaughton.  Logan  M.  Waterous.  A.  G.  Me- 
Intyre,  J.  A.  De  Cew,  F.  H.  Keefer.  A.  S.  Hinzle. 
Charles  W.  Burroughs.  E.  B.  Stark,  T.  R.  H.  Murphy, 
J.  F.  Ryan.  T.  H.  Nevill,  W.  A.  Anderson.  Joseph  A. 
Fuchs.  E.  R.  Low,  R.  C.  Lowary.  B.  Wilson  Sidwell. 
jr.,  0.  F.  Bryant.  W.  S.  Ketchen,  G.  W.  Dickson,  C.  B. 
Thorne,  J.  J.  Herb.  F.  M.  H.  Gushing.  P.  Byrne.  T.  J. 
Murer.  V.  A.  Strand,  S.  Wang.  J.  B.  Piper.  Burcham 
Hart,  A.  0.  Bowness,  L.  N.  Shipman,  C.  F.  Buss,  F.  W. 
Rahmanop,  jr. 

MENU 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 

TECHNICAL  SECTION 

Dinner 

Little  Neck  Clams 

Chicken    Gumbo 

Celery  Mixed  Olives 

Lobster  au  Gratin,  Cardinal 

Escalopes  of  Sweetbreads,  Colbert 

Broiled  Spring  Chicken 

Potatoes  Parisienne       New  String  Beans  Sante 

Grap«  Fruit  and  Lettuce  Salad 

New  Niagara  Asparagus,  Sauce  Hollandaise 

Biscuit  Tortoni  • 

Demi  Tasse 
Thnrsdav,  June  29th,  1916. 


CONVENTION  CHAFF. 

Mine  host  Daveriu ! 


The  ladies  added  the  finishing  touch. 


Mr.   T.   A.   Weldon   was   the   youngest   man   in    thy 
party.  ^ 


"Between  Decks,  or  Aft" — a  series,  of  short  stories 
by  Piper,  Hart  &  DeCew  promises  to  have  a  great  sale. 

And  yet  they  say  that  an  Englishman  has  no  sense 
of  humor!  The  man  who  said  that  never  met  Hart. 


Safety  First  Pays.    If  you  don't  believe  it  ask  Pouus- 
ford  the  price  of  tobacco  across  the  Border. 


Chairman  Bates  was  kept  busy  explaining  that  he 
wasn't    on    his    honeymoon — it    took   some    explaining 

too. 


Those  Buffalo  Board  Boys  are  alright  even  if  they 
did  exceed  the  speed  limit  going  into  the  Falls. 


The  Niagara  Peninsula  paper-men  certainly  have 
developed  the  Fraternal  spirit  and  furnish  a  good  ex- 
ample to  mill  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Barries  famous  story  "When  a  Man's  Single"  pro- 
mises to  have  a  rival  in  DeCew's  "When  a  Man's  Happ- 
iest".    Its  some  story. 


Charlie  Buss  says  he  will  invite  the  Technical  Section 
to  hold  their  next  meeting  at  Mille  Roche  provided 
Piper.  DeCew  and  Hart  promise  to  come. 


Editor  Keenen  of  Paper  was  the  official  jihotograph- 
er  of  the  party.  He  specialized  on  bridal  couples — ■ 
and  was  kept  busy. 


"Caught  With  the  Goods"  or  "Made  to  Dis-gorge 
at  the  Gorge"  is  the  title  of  a  new  movie  scenario  with 
Dickson  in  the  title  roll  and  Daverin  and  the  Customs 
officer  as  the  Villians.     No  smoking! 


After  all  is  said  and  done  it  was  a  pretty  mean  trick 
of  "Dan"  &  "T.  A."  to  switch  the  Special  Car  around 
by  a  side  street  and  leave  Anderson  high  and  "dry" 
on  a  corner  waiting  for  the  last  call,  especially  w^hen 
Sept.  16th  is  getting  so  near. 


McNaughton  of  Port  Edwards  Wisconsin  is  still  a 
loyal  Canuck  although  he  has  been  for  several  years 
sout  hof  the  Line.  He  says  that  another  banquet  like 
the  one  at  the  Clifton  House  would  send  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  Falls. 


A  century  ago  Wellington  prayed  for  night  or 
Blucher.  On  tlie  way  into  Niagara  Falls  Cros.sley 
hoped  and  prayed  that  Henry  Ford  had  made  a  good 
job  of  bolting  and  rivetting  a  certain  Jitney  turned 
out  with  the  days  batch. 


Bryant  on  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  as  the  party  downed 
their  hoods.  "Say  if  some  of  those  bridegrooms  saw 
their  brides  with  those  tilings  on  before  popping  the 
great  question  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  "No  Wedd- 
ing Bells  For  Iler".  Bryant  by  the  way  was  consid- 
erablv  worried  over  the  number  of  June  brides  at  the 
Falls" 


Dan  Daverin  is  a  host  in  himself  but  when  he  was 
backed  up  by  such  men  as  T.  A^  Weldon,  W.  Ander- 
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sou,  E.  J.  Foley,  P.  Byrne  and  the  others  he  hail  a  eomb 
ination  that's  hard  to  beat. 


■'ike'"  Weldciii  has  a  loyal  biiiicli  of  sales  men  and  a 
mighty  efficient  aggregation  they  are  too.  Weldon 
knows  how  to  get  team-work  out  of  his  men  almost 
better  than  any  man  in  the  business. 


Talk  about  the  flag  that  "braved  the  Battle  and  the 
breeze" — for  a  thousand  years.  Well  up  in  Thorold 
they  have  a  couple  of  Battles  who  are  putting  that 
town  on  the  map  in  proper  style.  Mayor  Battle 
and  his  brother  the  Industrial  Commissioner  are  two 
wide-awake  men,  both  doing  most  effective  work.  An 
able  assistant  is  F.  H.  Keefer,  K.  C,  a  well-known  writer 
on  historical  subjects.  His  book  on  Beaver  Dams  is  a 
classic. 


"Every  Rose  has  a  Thorne""  but  not  every  paper 
company  is  so  blessed.  As  far  as  known  Riortlan's  have 
the  only  one  in  existence  but  he  is  a  real  live  one  and 
is  doing  most  effective  work  at  the  company's  mill  at 
Jlerritton  where  he  is  spending  $300,000  in  improve- 
ments. The  writer  cannot  understand  how  Thorne  & 
Daverin  managed  to  get  aAvay  with  that  ten  course 
dinner  and  then  repeat  with  the  rest  of  us. 


If  young  Waterous  doesn't  put  some  of  those  Ger- 
man machinery  firms  out  of  business  the  writer  will 
miss  his  guess.  He  is  making  a  good  line  of  pulp 
machinery  and  at  the  same  time  is  wide  awake  and 
eager  to  get  onto  new  wrinkles. 


The  Canadians  in  the  party  greatly  enjoyed  the 
visit  to  the  Cliff  Paper  Mills  at  NiagaraFalls,  N.Y.  The 
management  were  unsparing  in  their  attentions  and 
hospitality  as  indeed  were  all  the  heads  of  the  mills 
visited. 


Mclntyre's  Mystei'ious  Movements  excited  the  won- 
der of  his  associates.  He  left  Niagara  Falls  early  Fri- 
day morning  and  was  not  seen  by  anyone  all  day.  At 
night  he  appeared  in  the  Bread  Line  or  the  long  cue 
at  the  Union  Station  Toronto  and  in  a  stage  whisper 
to  the  ticket  seller  a.sked  for  a  Bit  of  Cardboard  for 
"Somewhere  in   the   Country." 


Mine  Host  Daverin. 

Mr.  Dan  Daverin,  Chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  gave  the  visiting  delegates  a  royal  time. 
He  could  easily  make  his  living  as  a  host  if  he  were  to 
give  up  his  position  as  a  pajjcr  maker.  However,  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  brought  about,  as  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  paper  makers  in  the  business. 

Like  so  many  of  our  good  men.  Daverin  was  secured 
from  across  the  Line.  For  some  twelve  years  he  was 
assistant  superintendent  at  Stephen's  Point.  Wis.,  then 
for  a  half  dozen  years  was  with  the  Bi-yant  Paper 
C'ompany,  of  Kalamazoo,  but  for  the  past"  four  years 
has  been  suiierintendent  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
at  Thorold. 

Mr.  Daverin  is  one  of  the  many  able  and  efficient 
men  Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon.  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  has  gathered  about  him  and  has  been  no 
small  factor  in  the  building  up  of  the  big  business  of 
the  Company  during  the  past  few  years. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  recent  gathering  at  Nia- 
gara was  due  to  "Dan's"  untiring  efforts. 


UNION  BAG  AND  PAPER  CO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dir-ctors  of  the  U.'iou  Bag  & 
Paper  Co.  held  recently  in  New  York,  Angus:  liecks- 
cher  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board.  Charles  R. 
McMillen  and  E.  B.  Murray,  vice-presidents  of  the 
company,  were  elected  members  of  th"  executive  coni- 
mittee.  No  definite  action  was  taken  with  refereucc 
to  filling  the  office  of  president,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  John  S.  Riegel. 


PAPER  SCARCITY. 

North  of  England  newspaper  ])ublishers  have  in- 
creased prices  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  paper. 


GUMMED  PAPERS  EXTENDING. 

A  new  addition  is  being  built  to  thr  \\\-n\X  of  (iuinmeu 
Pajters,  Limited,  of  Brampton,  Out.  New  machinery 
has  been  installed  for  the  printing  of  all  kinds  of 
gummed  tape  and  gummed  labels.  A  machine  has  also 
been  put  in  for  making  wat<';proof  case  lining  and 
cloth  lined  papers. 


AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  MEN  TO  MEET. 

The  American  Chemical  Society,  and  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  meet 
ill  New  York  from  September  2.5  to  30th.  An  elaborate 
program  has  been  prepared  which  it  is  believed  will 
attract  over  3,000  delegates. 
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The  Location,  Organization  and  Economical   Operation  of  the 

Modern  Box  Board  Mill 

By    HENRY    BERT. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


The  location  of  our  mauufacturing  plant  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  approached  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  several  possibilities  by  which  the 
operation  of  the  plant  may  be  advantaged  or  disadvant- 
aged and  which  are  prime  factors  in  determining  the 
measure  of  success  or  otherwise  Mhich  the  balance 
sheet  will  show  at  the  expiration  of  any  given  period 
of  operation. 

The  selection  of  a  location  for  a  modern  box  board 
mill  requires  greater  care  and  more  careful  attention  to 
natural  conditions  than  perhaps  many  other  manu- 
facturing plants  of  a  different  nature,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  different  natural  elements  upon  the 
equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  box  board,  and 
the  finished  article  produced. 

The  consistent  and  profitable  operation  of  a  modern 
box  board  mill  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  loc- 
ation offering  the  following  advantages : — 

FIRST — The  site  chosen  should  be  located  upon  some 
stream  which  could  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  an 
unlimited  and  as  far  as  possible  consistent  supply  of 
water  under  any  and  all  conditions  during  the  year. 

SECOND — To  be  in  proximity  to  a  dependable  mark- 
et from  which  to  draw  the  requirements  of  raw  mate- 
rial. 

THIRD— The  railroad  facilities  should  offer  an  eco- 
nomical accumulation  of  raw  material  and  a  favorable 
distribution  of  the  finished  product. 

FOURTH — Should  be  near  a  favorable  market  for 
the  supply  of  suitable  fuel  for  steam  purposes. 

Of  these  four  conditions,  the  one  of  greatest  import- 
ance is,  perhaps,  the  water  supply.  This  is  of  primary 
significance  in  case  it  is  the  intention  to  utilize  the 
water  power  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant,  and  of  secondary  importance  as  regards  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  water,  which  will  deter- 
mine the  action  of  the  water  in  the  boilers  and  upon 
such  other  equipment  as  pumps,  felts,  filters  and  pip- 
ing. It  would  be  better  economy  to  operate  under  fav- 
orable water  conditions  and  against  an  unfavorable 
freight  rate,  as  the  repairs  and  inconveniences  suffered 
by  reason  of  a  poor  water  supply,  would  be  many  and 
very  expensive.  Several  analytical  tests  of  the  water 
should  be  made  at  different  times  of  the  year  if  poss- 
ible, to  determine  whether  or  not  unfavorable  condi- 
tions existed. 

The  water  should  be  free  from  lime  to  show  economy 
in  the  boiler  room,  as  lime  is  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  all  scale  and  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  water  means 
a  continual  up-hill  fight  to  prevent  scale,  the  formation 
of  which  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers  and  brings 
about  a  larger  fuel  consumption. 

Sulphur  water  cannot  be  used  in  the  boilers  as  it 
causes  so  much  foaming,  making  uncertain  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  boilers  which  may  result  in  serious  dis- 
aster to  the  boilers  by  reason  of  burned  crown  sheets, 
or  possibly  an  explosion. 

The  sulphur  in  the  water  will  also  attack  the  cylin- 
der wires  causing  them  to  rot  off  in  aou])t  one  third 
of  their  '^■rdinary  life. 


The  water  should  be  free  from  iron  as  this  causes 
the  felts  to  become  hardened  and  it  is  therefore  imposs- 
ible to  get  either  the  best  results  from  the  fits  or  a 
satisfactory  finish  to  the  board. 

Box  board  mills  using  well  water  wil  lalso  have 
serious  trouble  by  reason  of  boiler  scale  and  foaming. 
The  felts  will  also  become  hardened  and  necessitates 
their  removal  when  but  half  worn  out. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  secure  a  water  supply  that 
would  be  adapted  to  meet  conditions,  would  be  to 
choose  a  location  upon  a  stream  having  a  good  growth 
of  trees  or  bushes  upon  the  banks  and  having  a  bed 
tliat  is  a  trifle  muddy.  Water  from  such  a  stream  will 
contain  enough  vegetable  matter  to  prevent  the  to 
ation  of  scale  in  the  boilers  and  has  a  further  tendencj' 
to  keep  the  felts  soft.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable 
to  purify  river  water  as  this  process  removes  the  veg- 
etable matter,  the  presence  of  which  is  desirable,  as 
large  settling  tanks  are  used  with  excellent  results,  the 
mud  and  dirt  settling  to  the  bottom  and  the  waer  is 
then  drawn  off  as  desired. 

After  the  site  has  been  selected  and  the  grades  of  box 
board  to  be  made  determined  upon,  the  services  of  a 
Superintendent  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
])roposed  grades  should  be  secured  and  a  high  class, 
and  thoroughly  competent  box  board  mill  Engineer 
engaged.  These  two  men  should  work  very  closely 
together  and  very  carefully  go  over  the  proposition. 
No  detail  should  be  so  small  as  to  receive  no  attention. 
The  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  technical  training  of  the  Engineer 
will  work  out  many  perplexing  problems  to  a  solution 
very  close  indeed  to  the  actual  situation  as  it  will  be 
developed  later. 

The  different  grades  of  box  board  and  the  approx- 
imate tonnage  of  output  having  been  decided  upon, 
the  problem  then  confronting  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Engineer  is  to  decide  upon  the  machinery  and 
equipment  necessary  to  be  assembled  as  a  well 
balanced  and  equally  proportioned  unit  of  manu- 
facture. It  should  be  particularly  attended  to  that 
each  department  of  the  plant  is  of  such  specifications 
as  will  permit  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
l)lant  or  unit,  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  time  by 
reason  of  having  to  wait  ujion  any  department  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  installation  of  equipment. 

It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  construction  of 
new  box  board  mills  that  the  board  machine  Avould  be 
able  to  produce  say  sixty  tons  of  board  per  day,  but 
the  beater  room  will  only  prepare  and  furnish  forty 
tons  of  stock.  The  engines  would  be  suitable  for  a 
sixty  ton  production  but  the  boiler  room  could  only 
furnisli  steam  enougli  for  but  forty  tons.  Such  coiuli- 
tions  are  self  evident  that  such  a  mill  wan  not  planned, 
constructed  or  equipped  along  practical  and  technical 
lines,  but  in  a  haphazard  manner.  These  mat,ters  will 
be  given  attention  at  greater  length  in  subsequent 
articles. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Superintend- 
ent be  constantly  on  the  ground  during  the  installation 
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and  erection  of  the  machinery  and  other  equipment 
and  be  in  close  touch  with  everything  pertaining  to 
this  feature  in  all  the  various  departments.  He 
will  then  know  the  location  of  every  piece  of  machinery 
even  to  its  smallest  part  and  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  machinery  and  equipment  conform 
to  the  specifications  of  the  contracts. 

The  position  of  the  General  ilanager  is  one  that 
should  be  filled  by  a  man  familiar  with  the  business 
and  having  a  good  general  idea  of  the  manufacture  of 
box  board  and  the  conversion  costs  of  the  different 
grades  of  board,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent materials  used  in  the  furnish  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  board.  Such  a  man  will  be  familiar  with 
market  conditions  both  as  regards  the  buying  of  raw 
materials,  machinery  and  repair  items  and  also  as  re- 
gards the  selling  of  the  finished  product. 

We  will  assume  that  we  have  secured  our  location, 
perfected  our  organization  and  are  now  prepared  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  modern  fifty  ton  box 
board  mill.  The  next  article  will  be  devoted  to  the 
methods  of  buying  and  placing  the  necessary  machin- 
ery and  any  equipment  ff)r  a  properly  balanced  unit  of 
that  capacity. 


PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  paper  industry,  an  important  one  in  the  district 
of  Grenoble,  France,  faces  a  critical  condition,  accord- 
ing to  this  week's  Consular  Reports.  The  manufactur- 
ers before  the  war  imported  large  quantities  of  pulp 
from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but 
lately  have  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  supplies  from 
Switzerland. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915,  the  Pulp  factory  of  Attis- 
holz,  Switzerland,  the  principal  furnisher  of  this  sec- 
tion, notified  its  French  patrons  that  on  account  of 
measures  taken  by  the  French  Government  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  iron  pyrites  it  would  be  compelled 
to  close  down  within  sixty  days.  This  factory  obtained 
monthly  from  France  288  metric  tons  of  pyrites  wliieh 
it  employed  in  the  manufactui'e  of  900  metric  tons  of 
wood  pulp.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  which  a 
limited  exportation  to  Switzerland  to  pyrites  from  St. 
Bel,  France,  might  be  allowed.  About  February  1,  1915, 
an  arrangement  was  allowed  whereby  it  was  permitted 
to  export  monthly  into  Switzerland  an  amount  of  py- 
rites not  in  excess  of  288  metric  tons,  upon  condition 
that  the  factories  receiving  it  should  introduce  into 
France  315  tons  of  jnilp  for  every  100  tons  of  pyrites 
exported,  but  this  agreement  was  not  put  into  opera- 
tion until  the  middle  of  March. 


ABITIBI   LAND   AND   FORESTS    COMPANY'S 
BONDS. 

An  offering  of  $57,000  7  per  cent.  5-year  bonds  of 
the  Abitibi  Lands  and  Forests,  Limited,  is  being  made 
by  Messrs.  Peabody.  Houghteling  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago. The  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  40 
lots  and  residences,  ets.,  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.  The 
principal  and  interests  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
Abitibi  Lands  and  Forests,  Limited,  which  owns  the 
townsite  of  Iroquois  Falls,  and  5,000  acres  of  land 
surrounding  it.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited. 


CANADA'S  CHEMICAL  PULP. 

What  Canada  has  achieved  in  the  manufacture  of 
ground  wood-jiulp  will  be  assuredly  accomplished  with 
like  success  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood-pulp, 
sulphite  and  suli)liate,  and  in  this  expansion  of  her  en- 
terprise may  learn  from  the  example  and  the  exper- 
ience of  the  United  States  which,  in  the  early  nineties, 
could  not  produce  chemical  wood-pulp  to  compete  with 
Scandinavian  pulps.  They  were  poor  in  quality,  dirty, 
and  altogether  un.satisfactory,  but  continuous  study 
and  application  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  put  the 
United  States  on  a  very  different  footing.  Chemists  and 
technists  persevered  until  to-day  the  United  States  is 
able  to  produce  about  1,2.50,000  tons  of  sulphite  and 
425,000  tons  of  sulphate  wood-pulp.  Canada,  too,  has 
gone  ahead,  and  will  continue  to  expand  the  sulphite 
and  sulphate  pulp  industry.  Canada  possesses  the  right 
kind  of  wood,  in  quantity  and  quality,  besides  being 
rich  in  unrivalled  transport  facilities  and  splendid  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  sites. 

This  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Canada  can  if  giv- 
en adequate  support  in  respect  to  capital,  place  Great 
Britain  in  the  position  of  being  independent  of  foreign 
sources  for  its  wood-pulp. — Ti'ade  Bulletin. 


PAPER  FAMINE  IN  EUROPE. 

The  paper  famine  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  grow- 
ing sharper.  Consul  Winans,  at  Xureniburg,  in  a  des- 
patch to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  says  that  the  situation  is  so  acute 
in  Bavaria  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  various 
cities  have  adopted  stringent  ordinances  against 
wasfe.  In  order  to  secure  the  conservation  of  paper, 
slates  are  being  used  in  some  places,  and  nowhere  can 
paper  be  used  for  starting  fires.  Employees  in  all  fac- 
tories are  required  to  pick  up  pieces  of  paper  and  keep 
them  in  sacks  and  turn  them  in  at  the  end  of  every 
week. 

City  authorities  reipure  that  all  official  orders  shall 
be  made  as  short  as  possible;  that  when  half  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  sufficient,  the  whole  sheet  shall  not  be 
used;  that  spacings,  when  the  typewriter  is  used,  shall 
be  avoided,  that  newspaper  notices  shall  be  niade  brief. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  re-publish  old  notices,  these 
shall  be  shortened,  if  possible.  Only  as  many  copies 
shall  be  issued  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  fur- 
ther recommended  that  notices  of  subordinate  or  mo- 
mentary importance;  stenographic  dictations,  etc., 
shall  be  written  on  waste  paper  in  order  to  save  good 
paper,  or  even  that  small  slates  shall  be  used. 


LAURENTIDE  POWER  COMPANY. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Laurentide  Power 
Company  will  shortly  make  an  issue  of  $3,500,000,  five 
per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1946.  The  issue,  it  is  under- 
stood will  be  made  simultaneously  here  and  in  New 
York. 

The  bonds   will   be   issued   at   90. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  this  company 
made  its  last  issue  reference  was  made  to  the  excep- 
tionally low  bonded  debt,  which  was  equivalent  to  60. 
per  horse  power,  which  was  said  to  be  smallest  bonded 
debt  of  any  similar  company. 
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AN    EXPANDING    INDUSTRY 

CANADA'S   PAPER  PRODUCTION    TO  INCREASE  1,000  TONS. 


For  soiiu'  nidiiths  the  Pulp  and  Paner  Magazine  has 
hceu  intonniiig  it.s  readers  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  on  this  continent  and  especially  in  Canada 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  biggest  boom  in  its  history.  In  a 
measure  it  is  wrong  to  characterize  the  present  activity 
oand  exjiansion  taking  place  in  the  industry  as  a  boom. 
It  is  rather  the  atural.  healthy  and  legitimate  expansion 
of  an  industry  that  is  based  upon  sound  economic  con- 
ditions. Canada  possesses  the  water  power,  the  tim- 
ber resources,  the  labour  and  shipping  facilities  and 
every  other  factor  making  for  the  economic  nutnu- 
facture  of  pulp  and  paper.  It  is  only  natural  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  a  healthy  exiiansion  of  the 
industry  in  the  Dominion. 

Doubtless  this  healthy  expansion  has  been  acceler- 
ated by  the  unsettled  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 
Supplies  formerly  secured  in  the  world's  markets  from 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden  and  other  countries  have 
been  cut  off,  and  buyers  have  turned  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  supply  their  needs.  The  result  is 
that  there  has  been  a  speeding  up  of  the  i)resent  mills 
in  Canada  to  capacity,  a  large  increase  in  our  exports, 
and  many  plans  made  for  the  building  of  new  mills  and 
extensions  to  existing  plants. 

Some  of  the  more  important  extensions  now  being 
planned  in  Canada  are  the  following : — 

1.  Price  Brothers  and  Company.  Limited,  have  just 
sold  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  six  ])er  cent 
notes  and  will  use  the  proceeds  in  completing  exten- 
sions to  their  plant,  so  as  to  increase  their  output  of 
sulphite,  groundwood-pulp  and  news-print.  The 
ground  wood-pulp  will  be  increased  to  fifty-five 
thousand  tons  a  year,  the  sulphite  pulp  to  twenty-five 
thousand  tons,  while  the  newsprint  will  be  increased  to 
sixty-two  thousand  tons,  as  a  result  of  the  extensions 
to  be  made  in  the  company's  plant.  In  the  past  three 
years  Price  Brothers  Company  have  expanded  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  the  Shipsaw 
Falls  development!  The  issue  of  the  notes  will  be  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  power  development  of  the  Shipsaw 
Power  Company.  The  additions  of  the  pulp-making 
plant  will  be  completed  and  the  mills  in  operation  by 
the  first  of  October  1916,  while  the  new  paper  unit 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  February  1917. 

2.  International  Paper  Company  of  New  York  an- 
nounces that  they  have  completed  i)lans  for  a  new 
two-hundred  tons  news-print  mill,  which  will  be  erect- 
ed somewhere  in  Canada.  The  mill  will  Mroduee  news- 
])rint,  paper,  ground  woodpulp  and  sulphite  pulp.  The 
Company  have  not  announced  the  exact  location  of 
their  plant,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  largest  paper 
mill  in  the  United  States  is  coming  to  Canada,  is  highly 
significant. 

It  is  probable  that  Batiscan  will  be  chosen  as  the 
site. 

3.  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  is  doubling  the 
extension  of  its  plant  and  will  ultimately  bring  its  pro- 
duction of  news,  up  to  four  hundred  tons  daily.  The 
power  development,  which  is  taking  place  by  this 
Company,  places  it  in  an  extremely  favorable  position, 
as  they  have  now  sufficient  power,  not  only  for  their 
own  future  requirements,  but  a  surplus  for  export, 


4.  The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  is  construct- 
ing a  news-print  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  with  a  capacity 
of  one  hundred  tons  per  day. 

5.  The  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
recently  installed  a  news  machine,  which  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country. 

6.  The  Donnaconna  Paper  Company  Limited  of 
Donnaconna,  Que.,  is  installing  a  new^  paper  machine, 
which  will  increase  its  output  by  fifty  tons  per  day. 

7.  The  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Thor- 
old,  is  installing  a  news  machine  of  sixty  tons  capacity, 
which  will  be  in  ojieration  by  the  first  of  November. 
This  will  bring  the  total  ontjnit  of  news  from  this 
mill  to  a]iproximatelv  one  hunilred  and  eighty  tons  per 
day. 

8.  The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  double  their  power  developments,  and  it  is 
understood  that  as  soon  as  it  is  com;ilete,  the  capacity 
of  their  mill  will  be  increased  by  the  installation  of  two 
235  inch  paper  machines,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

9.  Ha  Ha  Bale  Sulphite  Company  have  completed 
plans  for  the  installation  of  a  sulphite  mill  at  Bagot- 
ville.  Que.,  and  will  probably  build  a  newsprint  mill 
in  connection  with  the  new  jilant. 

10.  The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limit- 
ed, at  Merritton  are  expending  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  enlargements  and  improvements  to  their 
lilants.  and  while  at  Ilawkesbury,  the  same  Company 
have  just  comjileted  extensions  which  have  brought 
production  up  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  per  day.  The  Comjiany  recently  purchased  the 
Foster  Saw  Mill  at  Haileybury,  Ont. 

These  are  the  main  im]:iroveraents  and  extensions  of 
plants  by  the  paper  makers  in  Canada,  but  by  no 
means,  constitute  the  whole  program.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  consulting  engineer  by  the  editor  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  this  week  the  following  ex- 
tract is  significant : 

"Prospective  pulp  and  paper  industries  are  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea  and  United  States  capital  is  simply 
tumbling  our  way.  My  slate  is  so  full  that  I  cannot 
handle  half  the  calls  that  I  get." 

Canada  is  undoubtedly  on  the  eve  of  a  remarkable 
expansion  of  her  Pulp  and  Paper  industry. 


TO  WIDEN  USE  OF  SISAL  GRASS. 

The  Comission  Keguladoi'a  del  ilercade  de  Henef|uen, 
which  was  formed  last  year  to  handle  the  marketing 
of  sisal  grass  for  the  growers  in  Yucatan,  is  making 
efforts  to  have  the  material  used  in  various  ways  be- 
sides the  manufacture  of  binder  twine.  In  the  offices 
of  the  commission  one  may  see  durable  cloth,  dyed  in 
several  colors,  and  even  shoes  made  of  sisal,  or  hemp. 
Dr  Victor  A.  Rendon,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
United  States,  says  that  the  reason  smaller  prices  are 
being  paid  the  grower  for  Yucatan  hemp  than  in  re- 
cent years  is  that  the  selling  price,  also,  may  be  kept 
down.  In  this  way,  he  states,  the  use  of  Yucatan  hemp 
will  be  widened  in  competition  with  Russian  products 
and  somewhat  similar  material  from  India. 
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The  Paper  Pulp  of  the  Future 

By  PRESIDENT  P.  EBBINGHAUS,  Copenhagen. 

The  constantly  increasing  shortage  of  pulp  wood 
for  paper  pulp  manufacture,  combined  with  the  enor- 
mous rise  in  pulp  wood  prices,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  observed  in  the  United  States,  in  later  years 
has  also  made  itself  felt  in  the  Scandinavian  paper 
countries,  where,  notwithstanding  th'>  vast  forest  do- 
minions, gi'eat  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in  get- 
ting sufficient  \vood  pulp  and  edhdose  wood.  It  slioidd 
therefoi'e  seem  necessary  to  look  about  for  materials 
for  paper  pi'oduction  wliich  [larily  could  replace  \.  oovl. 
The  limiting  and  possibly  ceasing  altogether  of  the 
importation  ol  l'ol^';^ll  ogs,  resulting  from  '.tie  war. 
has  still  fui'ther  impressed  the  thought  of  lumber 
shortage,  adding  more  weight  to  the  necossiiy  to  find 
new  substitutes.  The  world-consumption  of  |)aper  is 
increasing  rai)i(lly  and  steadily  as  development  and 
culture  aic  advancing,  ;\nd  with  the  thought  of  end- 
less fields  in  Asia,  America,  Australia  and  Africa  which 
so  far  are  uiitouched  by  (rivilization,  whose  demand  for 
paper  at  some  future  time  will  have  to  be  filled,  it 
must  be  plain  to  everybody  that  lumber  alone  will  not 
suffice.  The  question  then  is  where  and  how  to  find 
the  future  substitutes  for  lumber  with  which  to  make 
paper  pulp.  No  doubt  it  will  have  to  be  straw,  which 
therefore  deserves  most  of  our  attention.  Grasses, 
such  as  Esparto  and  wild  hemp,  of  late  so  much  in  de- 
mand in  America,  among  others,  make  much  smaller 
claims  on  soil  and  climate  than  the  pine  tree  does. 
Even  if  the  experiments  made  so  far  with  the  different 
grasses,  bushes  and  heath,  hardly  have  yielded  more 
than  20  to  80  per  cent  cellulose  useful  for  paper,  it 
must  on  the  other  ahnd  be  remembered  that  grass 
grows  in  one  year,  whereas  a  tree  needs  more  than  20 
years.  No  matter  how  much  the  enormous  forcing  of 
lumber  prices  is  condemned,  there  is  anyhow  one 
godd  side  to  it  inasmuch  as  it  will  accelerate  the  change 
from  wood  to  straw.  ''Necessity  teaches  naked  wo- 
man to  spin." 

It  would  be  suft'icient  to  point  to  the  many  fine 
kinds  of  paper  made  from  dift'erent  kinds  of  grass,  but 
I  should  like,  just  the  same,  to  accentuate  that  paper 
made  from  straw,  etc.,  by  far  surpasses  woodpulp  pa- 
pers in  reganl  to  the  fineness  of  quality,  and  that  it 
would  make  it  feasible  to  replace  paper  of  more  than 
24x36-31  to  37-500  sheets  with  paper  weighing  less 
than  21:x36-l«-500  sheets.  The  good  results  thin  print- 
ing pa]ier  has  been  giving  would  certainly  confirm  that 
a  reasonal)le  lowering  of  the  weight  would  bring  about 
a  considerable  saving  in  material.  And  that  would 
be  effected  by  the  proper  use  of  straw  and  wood  com- 
bined. 

I  reached  that  conclusion  after  having  read  in  the 
Papir-Joui'ualen  about  the  starting  of  au  experimental 
station  in  Norway.  Considering  the  fact,  so  favorable 
to  Norway,  that  it  has  the  largest  plants  in  the  whole 
world  for  extracting  nitrate  from  the  air,  it  might  be 
hoped  for  that  it  would  extend  its  experiments  beyond 
the  wood  also  to  the  straw,  thus  opening  new  roads 
for  supplying  the  paper  industry  with  raw  materials. 
A  well  known  trade  paper  recently  pointed  out  that, 
if  forestry,  and  agricultural  circles  had  been  working 
with  the  same  interest  as  those  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing and  paj)er  teehnicque,  nature  would  have  yielded 
much  more  raw  material  for  paper  than  the  modern  pulp 
industry  rei|uires.  Even  if  this  sliould  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  recall  a  good 


old  German  proverb,  saying:  "when  the  will  is  good 
and  the  courage  strong,  one  arrives  at  last  despite  all 
doubts,  at  the  goal  .set."  (Zuerst  verach't  man's,  dann 
verlacht  man's  und  dann  macht  man's).  "First  de- 
spised, then  ridiculed,  at  last  accepted." — News-Print 
Manufacturing  Association. 


THE  NE'WSPAPER  SITUATION. 

On  the  whole,  with  every  mill  working  at  full  capac- 
ity, there  is  apparently  no  accumulation  of  storage 
stocks  and  there  is  no  probability  that  any  increase  in 
storage  stocks  will  be  noted  during  the  next  two 
months.  As  you  all  know  from  previous  reports,  stor- 
age stocks  are  below  the  danger  points,  and  unless  they 
are  replenished  during  the  next  two  months,  there  will 
unquestionably  be  great  dift'iculties  encountered  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  customers  during  the  moiitlis 
of  greater  demand  in  the  fall,  reports  the  News-Print 
Manufacturers '  Association. 

I  have  before  me  the  reports  of  production  and  ship- 
ments for  the  week  ended  July  1st,  in  the  western  and 
Canadian  sections.  In  the  Canadian  section  produc- 
tion amounted  to  105.1  per  cent  of  maximum  capac- 
ity, and  shipnu'nts  to  106.6  per  cent.  In  the  western 
section  production  amounted  to  115  per  cent  of  ma>' 
mum  capacity,  and  shipments  to  118.3  per  cent.  In 
the  Canadian  section  mill  stocks  decreased  120  tons 
during  the  week,  and  in  the  western  section  mill 
stocks  decreased  115  tons  during  the  week.  In  the 
Canadian  section  some  mills  were  unable  to  make 
l)rompt  shipments  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars ;  in 
(he  Canadian  section  also,  on  account  of  the  Canadian 
national  holiday  on  July  1st,  the  production  was  cut 
down  to  a  considerable  extent  at  most  of  the  mills. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  MONEY. 

Millions  of  dollai-s  in  Confederate  currency  have  been 
put  to  a  use  never  dreamed  of  wiien  printed.  A  can- 
ny individual  bought  this  money  up  for  years,  and  in 
turn  sold  it  to  the  Edison  Electric  Company  for  a  good 
price.  For  certain  small  incandescent  lamps  which  the 
Edison  people  weie  manufacturing  a  certain  kind  of 
carbon  was  needed  wiiieh  could  best  be  obtained  from 
paper  made  out  of  sea  grass.  The  Confederate  money 
was  all  made  cut  of  sea  grass  paper.  From  this  the 
carbons  for  tlie  lamps  could  be  manufactured. 


NEW  USE  FOR  SEAWEED. 

An    English    scientist    has    succeeded    in    obtaining 
seven  gallons  of  fuel  oil  from  a  ton  of  seaweed. 


NOT  AFTER  WAYAGAMACK 

P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  International  Paper,  de- 
nies that  his  company  ever  contemplated  or  conducted 
negotiations  for  the  iiurchase  of  Wayagamack  Pulp 
and  Paper,  as  rei^orted  in  the  Street  a  few  days  ago. 


SOUTHERN  LUMBERMAN  EDITOR  RESIGNS. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ewing  for  eight  years  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Lumberman  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  has  resigned  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Horn. 

Mr.  Horn  has  been  in  the  emplo.y  of  the  paper  for 
several  years  and  as  editor  will  doubtless  maintain  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  previous  editor. 
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Trade  Openings  in  South  America  ---  Argentina 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.    BERTRAM  S.  WEBB.) 


Buenos  Aires.  May  1,  1916. 
Paper  Manufacturing  in  South  America. 

While  it  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  no  tree  has 
been  found  in  South  America  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wood-pulp  for  paper-making  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  there  are  several  large  paper-making 
mills  operating  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 
These  mills  do  not  atempt  to  manufacture  high  grade, 
''coated  or  calendered  papers,  but  confine  themselves 
to  cheap  white  wrapping  papers  and  low-grade  book- 
printing  papers. 

The  customs  tariffs  of  the  different  republics  have 
been  framed  with  a  view  of  protecting  these  indus- 
tries. Thus  we  find,  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  that 
imported  wrapping  papers  which  can  be  made  locally 
are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  cents  gold  per  kilo., 
while  newsprint,  which  cannot  be  manufactured  satis- 
factorily, is  allowed  in  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  only 
one  cent  per  kilo.  Wood  and  chemical  pulp  is  admitted, 
free  into  Argentina. 

Some  qualities  of  paper  are  manufactured  in  the 
local  mills  at  a  figure  closely  approximating  the  land- 
ed cost  of  the  imported  competing  article.  This  landed 
cost  varies  with  the  cost  of  ocean  transport  and  other 
factors;  when  freights  are  high,  the  local  article  is 
easie  rto  manufacture  and  sell  than  when  freights  are 
low.  There  are  mills  which  will  commence  to 
manufacture  certain  kind  of  book  paper.  as 
soon  as  the  cost  of  the  imported  paper  has  reached  a 
level  sufficiently  high  to  make  competition  profitable, 
and  will  cease  to  manufacture  when  prices  fall.  The 
importation  of  wood-pulp  for  paper  manufacturing 
therefore  fluctuates  from  year  to  year. 

Argentina's  Imports  of  Pulp. 

Argentina's  consumjjtion  of  wood-pulp  has  been 
steadily  increasing  during  recent  years.  The  average 
importation  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  some 
•25,000  tons,  per  year.  In  1913,  31,992  tons  were  im- 
ported; in  1914,  23,000  tons;  and  in  1915,  15.000  tons. 
Details  as  to  countries  of  origin  are  available  for  years 
up  to  1913,  when  the  importation  was  as  follows : — 

1909-1913.        1913.  1914.       1915. 

Metric  tons,  metric  tons. 

Sweden 44,000         17,620         — 

Germany.....     32,000  3.760         — 

Russia 24,000  Nil — 

Norway 19,000  8.752         — 

United  States  ..  .       1,600  890         — 

Holland 1,400  384        — 

United  Kingdom  .       1,100  Nil — 

Other  countries  .       2,700  500         — 


125,800  31,992  23,000  15,000 
It  is  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonn- 
age credited  to  Germany  is  not  of  German  origin,  but 
is  Scandinavian  pulp  exported  through  Hamburg,  and 
finaUced  by  Hamburg  houses.  Norway  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly  as  an  exporter  of  pulp  and  also  of  roll 
news.  Agents  have  recently  been  appointed  in  Bue- 
nos Aires  for  two  Norwegian  mills  which  previously 
have  not  been  represented. 

On  1903,  Brazil  imported  pulp  to  the  value  of  $17,000 


gold,  which  would  correspond  with  400  tons  of  pulp. 
The  figures  for  the  following  years  were : — 

1904 466  tons.  1911 5,312  tons. 

1905 1,016     "  1912 6,117     " 

1906 1,838     "  1913 6,002     " 

1907 620     "  1914 3,455     " 

1910 3,504     "  1915 4,619     " 

Details  as  to  the  countries  of  origin  are  not  available 
for  the  respective  years,  but  the  United  States  has  been 
credited  with  large  proportions  of  the  total  quantities, 
while  Canada  appears  to  have  supplied  but  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  probably  true  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  as  it  is 
the  case  of  Argentina,  that  large  quantities  of  Canaa- 
dian  pulp  are  being  entered  for  customs  purposes,  as 
products  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  [laper-making  in  Brazil  is  a  com- 
liaratively  new  industry.  While  only  able  to  utilize 
400  tons  in  1903,  she  was  able  to  handle  fifteen  times 
([uantity  ten  years  later.  The  heavy  falling  off  in 
1913  was  probably  due  to  internal  economic 
conditions  which  will  have  continued  during  1914  and 
1915,  but  if  conditions  in  Brazil  have  any  resemblance 
to  those  of  Argentiiui,  there'  will  be  an  improvement 
during  the  coming  year. 

Uruguayan  Imports  of  Pulp. 

There  are  one  or  two  mills  in  Uruguay,  but  their 
consumption  of  pulp  would  probably  be  very  small 
(about  2,000  tons  yearly).  For  practical  business  pur- 
poses, Uruguay  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
Argentina.  Historically,  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
formed  one  republic  under  the  title  of  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  River  Plate,  and  commercially,  they  may 
still  be  looked  upon  in  that  light. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  paper  mills  in  South 
America,  together  with  general  information  in  regard 
to  size  and  output,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Import  Tariffs  on  Paper  Pulp. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  Imjjort  Tariffs  on 
paper  pulp  going  into  Argentina : — 
Argentina : — 

Wrapping  papers  ..    ..8  cents  gold  per  kilo. 

Newsprint  papers    ....  1       "       "       " 

Writing,  bond  and  book 

papers  (white) 3       "       "       " 

Tissue  paper 

Cover  paper  

Coated  or  satin  papers  25%  ad  valorem. 

Carboard      and      pulp- 
board 

Carbon  papers 

Woodpulp.   punched   .   .  Free 

$1  Canadian  gold  equals  $1.04  Argentine  gold. 
Brazil  :— 

Printing   paper 10  reis  per  kilo.* 

Wallpaper 2,600     "       "     " 

Wallpaper,  gilt  or  silvered.    4,000     "       "     " 

Wrap]iing  pa]ier,  rough   both 

sides 200  •  "       ♦'     " 

Wood-jnilp   for   paper   mfg.    .      10     "       "     " 
*1,000  reis  (1  milreis)  equals  32  cents  Canadian. 
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Uruguay : — 

Wood-pulp    of    veg^etable    fi- 
bre    Duty  free. 

Sources  of  Supply. 

Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Russia,  in  the  past  have 
had  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  but  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  considerable  quantities  of  North  American  che- 
mical and  wood-i)ulp  have  been  imported.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  world-wide  shortage  of  wood-pulp  just 
now,  and  the  factories  seem  to  have  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  quantities  of  North  American  pulp  they 
would  have  desired.  But  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
importing  pulp  from  Scandinavia  are  not  so  serious 
now  as  tliey'were  twelve  months  ago,  and  the  demand 
for  North  American  pulp  may  not  be  so  brisk  to-day  as 
it  was  then.  Still,  the  fears  which  were  entertained 
eighteen  months  ago  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
supplies  of  pulp  for  the  mills,  will  undoubtedly  lead 
the  factories  to  make  a  wider  geographical  distribution 
of  their  orders  in  the  future  to  include  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Canadian  pulp  mills  are  actually  export- 
ing to  this  Republic,  but  there  is  much  more  business 
to  be  had  for  the  mills  which  care  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  obtain  it. 

Requirements  of  the  Argentina  Market. 

About  one-half  of  the  local  demanil  is  for  ground 
wood-pidp  and  one-half  for  chemical  pulp.  The  pulp 
nuist  conu'  in  sheets,  packed  in  bales,  and  the  sheets 
must  be  piuiched.  An  illustration  of  a  sheet  of  pulp, 
punched  fo  rentei'ing  duty-free  into  Argentina,  may  be 
seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  A 
shipment  of  pulp  arriving  here  unpunched  would  be 
considered  by  the  Customs  authorities  as  printing 
paper,  and  would  have  to  pay  duty  as  such.  The  need 
for  shipping  chemical  pulp  in  sheets  packed  in  bales 
becomes  a])parent  when  it  is  remembered  that  0('(  • 
freight  rates  on  this  article  are  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  cubic  measurement.  Chemical  pulp  in  rolls  occupies 
about  20  per  cent  more  space  than  when  packed  in 
bales,  and  with  the  present  high  rates  of  ocean  freight, 
the  difference  in  landed  cost  becomes  very  important. 
There  is  an  important  difference  in  the  method  of  cal- 
culating rates  on  i)ulp  for  shipment  by  rail  and  for 
ocean  shipment. 

Good  wood-pulp  from  Eurojie  comes  practically  dry, 
whereas  Canadian  wood-jnilp  is  usually  only  50  per 
cent  dry.  the  effect  of  which  is  that  in  the  latter  cast, 
the  importer  has  to  pay  freight  on  50  per  cent  of  water. 
Local  mills  have  imported  small  quantities  of  Canadian 
ground  juilp  but  state  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  re- 
peat the  exjjeriment,  so  long  as  dry  wood-pulp  can  be 
obtained  from  Europe.  Ground  wood-pulp  must  be 
])unched  for  customs  purposes  in  the  same  manner 
as  chemical  pulp. 

Representation  Required. 

A  Canadian  mill  desiring  to  tender  for  the  supplies 
of  the  local  factories,  can  do  so  either  through  a  local 
representative  or  through  a  Canadian  or  New  York 
commission  house  having  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  concrete  can  be  ac- 
complished by  correspondence.  Whatever  the  condi- 
tions of  the  supply  contracts  may  be  (and  reliable  in- 
foi'iiiation  on  this  head  is  not  easily  obtainable)  fact- 
ories will  insist  upon  making  their  contracts  with  a  re- 
presentative established  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  with  one 
who  understands  something  about  the  trade. 


THE  MAKING  OF  BOOKS. 

A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  imports  of  paper  and 
wood  pulp  into  the  United  Kiugdom  is  a  harassing 
innovation  to  which  the  newspapers  do  not  take  too 
kindly.  It  is  pointed  out  by  The  London  Chronicle 
that  while  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  staple  raw 
material  of  publishers,  the  raw  material  for  iDrewers 
enters  without  (juestion.  The  book  publishing  trade  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  seriously  atfeeted  by  the  re- 
strictions on  paper  imports,  and  echoes  of  the  discus- 
sion which  the  new  regulations  have  provoked  were 
heard  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund.  Authors  who  have  already  suffered  by  the 
war  are  badly  hit  by  the  reduction  in  paper  imports. 
The  annual  report  showed  that  out  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  voted  in  grants  six  thousand  dollars  went  to 
authors  compelled  to  make  application  owing  to  their 
distress.  A  Paper  Commission  has  been  appointed  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  paper  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Sir  Frederick  Maemillan  has  been  chos- 
en to  represent  the  peculiar  demands  of  literature. 
Last  year  the  number  of  books  published  had  decreas- 
ed by  eight  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914,  and  by 
thirteen  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913. 

The  restricted  supply  of  paper  will  not  have  been 
an  unmixed  evil  if  it  stirs  publishers  to  be  more  exact- 
ing and  discriminating  in  the  selection  of  authors' 
manuscripts. — Toronto  Globe. 


AN  ECHO  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  present  campaign  to  save  rags  and  paper 

waste  is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  As  far  back  as  1801 
the  founder  of  one  of  America's  great  paper  mills  circu- 
lated the  following  appeal,  which  has  a  decidedly  fam- 
iliar sound : 

AMERICANS ! 

Encourage  Your  Manufactures  And  They  Will  Improve! 

LADIES,  SAVE  YOUR  RAGS! 

As  the  subscribers  have  it  in  contemplation  to  erect 
a  paper  mill  in  Dalton  the  ensuing  spring,  and  the 
buisness  being  very  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large, 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  shall  meet  with  due 
encouragement.  And  that  every  woman  who  has  the 
good  of  her  country  and  interest  of  her  own  family  at 
heart  will  patronize  them  by  saving  her  rags,  and  send- 
ing them  to  their  Manufactory  or  to  the  nearest  Store- 
keeper— for  which  the  subscribers  will  give  a  generous 
price. 

Henry  Wiswell. 

Zenas  Crane. 

John  Willard. 
Worcester,  February  8,  1801. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  CAN  DO. 

The  printing  press  has  made  presidents,  killed  poets, 
furnished  bustles  for  beauties  and  punished  genius 
with  criticism.  It  has  curtailed  the  power  of  kings, 
graced  the  pantry  shelves  and  "busted."  It  has  eon- 
verted  bankers  into  paupers  and  made  lawyers  of  col- 
lege presidents.  It  has  educated  the  homeless  and  rob- 
bed the  philosopher  of  his  reason.  It  smiles  and  cries 
and  dies,  but  it  cannot  be  run  to  suit  every  one,  and 
the  man  is  a  fool  vi^ho  tries. — Trail  News. 
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Alex.  Buiitiii.  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Co.,  wholesale  pa- 
per dealers,  Toronto,  and  family,  are  spending  a  holi- 
day at  Kamoiiraska.  Que. 


The  Hugh  Monro  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  Avith  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  ^40.000  aud  head  quarters  in  Toronto, 
have  been  granted  a  charter.  The  incorporators  are 
Hugh  Munro,  James  JMuuro  and  Arthur  Munro  and 
the  company  are  empoAvered  to  deal  in  timber,  hnnber 
and  other  products. 


A.  G.  Pounsford.  Safety  Engineer  for  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  ilakers'  Association,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  to  Fort  Frances,  Dryden,  Saidt 
Ste  ilarie  and  other  points  in  northwestern  Ontario  in 
the  interest  of  his  work. 


C.  Leslie  Wilson,  who  has  for  some  time  been  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Toronto  News,  has  retired  from 
that  jiosition. 


Samuel  Wesley  of  Barrie.  Out.,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  publishers  in  Ontario  and  for  many  years  own- 
er of  the  Barrie  Advance,  passed  away  recently.  He 
was  sixty-three  years  of  age  aud  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 


Capt.  A.  P.  Miller  of  the  21st  Battalion,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  Kingston,  and 
is  now  at  the  Front,  has  been  awarded  a  Military  Cross. 
He  is  a  .son  of  Peter  Miller  of  Miller  Bros,  aud  Co.,  Li- 
mited, manufacturers  of  straw  and  wood  pulp  board. 
Glen  stiller.  Out. 


The  mill  of  the  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Co.  at 
Oregon  Falls.  Oregon,  is  being  dismantled  and  the 
equii)ment  shijiped  to  Ocean  Falls,  B.C..  where  Pacific 
jMills  Limited,  are  erecting  a  new  newsprint  plant. 
The  Crown-Willamette  Co.  are  largely  interested  iu  the 
new  proposition.  Hon.  Mr.  Bowser,  premier  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  .several  members  of  the  provincial 
cabinet  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Ocean  Falls  where  they 
found  three  hundred  men  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the  paper  mill 
will  begin  operations  in  April  next  and  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  are  being  invested  in  the  Falls. 
It  is  stated  that  the  output  for  the  first  year  has  been 
contracted  for  by  Australian  papers  who  are  already 
large  buyers  of  British  Columbia  newsprint. 


E.  C.  Martin  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  who  is  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  among  the  trade  in 
Toronto  last  week.  He  is  the  representative  of  the 
Scott   I'ai^er  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


Charles  T.  Pearce,  formerly  Business  Manager  of  the 
Toronto  News  and  noAv  Toronto  Manager  for  A.  Me- 


Kim.  Limited,  has  entered  action  at  Osgoode  Hall, 
Toronto,  against  S.  Frank  Wilson  and  C.  Leslie  Wil- 
son to  recover  five  thousand  dollars  alleged  due  under 
an  agreement  for  the  jnirchase  of  one  hundred  shares 
of  the  News  Publishing  Co.  The  agreement  is  said  to 
have  been  dated  March  11th  and  the  purchase  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  April  1st.  1916. 


Improvements  are  being  made  to  the  Montrose  Di- 
vision of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co's  mills  at 
Thorold,  Out.  A  new  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power 
tubular  return  boiler  is  being  installed  making  four 
in  all.  while  several  other  changes  are  being  effected. 


The  International  Land  and  Lumber  Co..  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Ottawa,  intend  erecting  a  hundred  ton 
pulp  mill  on  the  Ashuapmaueh  river  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  district.  The  company  own  several  hundred  miles 
of  limits  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  Among  those 
back  of  the  project  are  J.  L.  Bate,  R.  N.  Bate  aj.  ! 
Thomas  Askwith.  of  Ottawa. 


Some  six  hundred  men  are  now  at  work  constructing 
the  coffer  dam  for  the  Matagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Out.,  and  also  excavating  for 
tile  foundation  of  power  house  and  the  sulphite  mill. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  considering  the  scarcity 
of  labor.  The  contractors  report  that  they  could  use 
several  hundred  more  men  but  are  unable  to  secure 
them. 


The  large  plant  of  the  Dominion  Hardwood  Co..  Li- 
mited, at  Deseronto,  Out.,  which  is  a  new  industry, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  this  week.  The  company 
had  just  commenced  to  operate  to  full  capacity.  Th  ' 
loss  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  industry  will  be  rebuilt. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Express  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Ont.,  was  suppressed  by  chief  press  censor,  E. 
J.  Chambers,  some  time  ago  for  a  period  of  three 
months  because  of  the  nature  of  an  article  on  recruit- 
ing and  the  war  which  appeared  in  its  columns.  When 
the  paper  was  suspended  C.  N.  Smith,  former  ]M.P.P.. 
who  is  the  iiublisher  of  the  Express,  asked  the  censor 
to  pei'mit  him  to  issue  one  fly  sheet  in  order  that  he 
might  carry  out  several  municipal  contracts  with  res- 
pect to  announcements.  The  Express  has  just  reap- 
peared aud  consists  of  a  single  sheet  printed  on  one  side 
only  and  carries  a  line  across  the  top  of  the  page  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  published  "by  permission  of  the 
chief  censor."  The  only  other  reading  matter  is  a 
statement  from  the  publisher  which  contains  much  of 
the  interesting  correspondence  from  the  Government 
respecting  the  suspension  of  the  paper. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York,  July  12. 

The  Union  Bay  and  Paper  Company  has  installed  a 
new  156-inch  paper  machine  in  JMill  No.  5  at  Hudson 
Falls,  N.Y.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  will  be  45 
tons  of  bag  paper  daily. 

*  •         • 

A  despatch  from  Kalispell,  Mont.,  states  that  a  re" 
presentative  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  recently 
conferred  with  P.  N.  Bernard,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
at  Bigfork.  Supervisor  R.  P.  McLaughlin,  of  the 
Blackteet  forest  has  also  been  working  on  a  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  timber  in  the  national  forests  for  pulp 
making  purposes.  Bigfork  is  considered  an  excellent 
site,  as  it  would  form  a  central  point  for  the  timber 
of  the  Flathead  and  Bigfork  basins,  has  the  power, 
water  and  many  other  attractive  features  from  a  manu- 
facturing standpoint.  Lodge  pole  pine  is  a  superior 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  and  can 

be  had  in  large  quantities  there. 

*  *         * 

The  Economy  Paper  Company,  San  Francisco,  Gal., 
has  been  authorized  to  issue  225  shares  as  a  stock  divi- 
dend, and  thereafter  to  issue  182  shares  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Los  Angeles  Waste  Paper  Company  for  the 
satisfaction   of    indebtedness. 

*  *         * 

The  Lockport  Paper  Company,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  has 
entered  into  au  agreement  with  the  City  Council  where- 
by the  assessment  against  the  company's  property  in 
1915  has  been  reduced  from  $98,000  to  $80,000.  The 
city  has  been  ordered  by  the  court  to  refund  the  com- 
pany $354.17  paid  in  excess  taxes  before  the  paper 
company   started   certiorari   proceedings   to   have   the 

amount  of  its  assessment  reduced. 

*  *         * 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  big  field  day  to  be  held 
at  Sebago  Lake,  Saturday,  July  15,  for  the  employees 
of  the  S.  D.  Warren  &  Company  paper  mills,  West- 
brook,  Me.  Nothing  has  been  definitely  ai-ranged  as 
yet,  but  the  feremen  of  the  various  departments  are 
working  for  the  event,  which  is  expected  to  be  very 
largely  attended. 

«         «         « 

The  Ravenswood  Paper  Co.,  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.,  has  purchased  a  plot  190  x  327  feet  on  Van  Oust 
St.  The  property  will  be  improved  in  connection  with 
the  company's  paper  mill. 

*  *         • 

The  Union  Board  and  Parchment  Co.,  of  Hamburg, 
N.J.,  in  order  to  accommodate  its  rapidly  expanding 
business,  has  purchased  a  mill  at  Napanoch,  N.Y.,  and 
will  have  it  overhauled  and  put  into  operation  as  soon 
a.s  possible.  Henry  Coslett,  at  present  employed  in  the 
mill  at  Hamburg,  will  act  as  superintendent  of  the 
newly  purchased  property. 

*  »         » 

The  Arrowhead  Mill,  formerly  the  Battle  Island  sul- 
phite mill,  will  begin  operations  about  the  middle  of 


this  month.  Since  this  property  was  purchased  by  Ar- 
rowhead Mills,  Inc.,  Company,  the  plant  has  been  in 
process  of  rebuilding  and  repairing.  The  making  of 
acid  was  begun  July  1.  The  plant  has  three  digesters 
with  a  capacity  of  about  60  tons  daily.  Two  of  the  di- 
gesters, only,  will  be  used  until  the  third  can  be  relia- 
ed  and  put  in  condition.  The  acid  system  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  and  much  new  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled, including  ehippers,  screens,  wet  machines,  mo- 
tors, agitators,  etc. 

*  *         * 

Advices  from  Kalamazoo  state  that  the  Wolverine 
Paper  Company  is  installing  a  new  woviug  machine, 
which  will  nearly  double  the  output.  Many  other 
minor  improvements  are  being  made  about  the  mill. 
It  will  probably  be  several  weeks  before  all  of  the 
work  is  completed.  When  the  new  building  was  start- 
ed early  in  the  spring  it  was  hoped  to  have  the  struc- 
ture finished  by  the  last  of  May,  but  the  difficulty  in 
securing  all  the  labor  needed  proved  a  slight  handicap- 
to  the  company. 

•  *         # 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  in  the  ease  of  Tompkins  vs.  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  John  D.  Tompkins,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  manufacturer  of  wrapping  paper  made  from 
straw,  at  one  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  straw  wrapping  paper  and  was  esteemed  "a 
sort  of  peer  in  the  business. ' '  In  this  suit  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins alleged  that  he  was  the  first  and  sole  inventor 
of  certain  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the  process 
of  making  paper  pulp,  and  that  the  United  States 
Patent  No.  458,135  was  issued  to  him  thei-efor,  dated 
August  18,  1891.  He  alleged  infringement  on  the  part 
of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  and  asked  damages. 

•  *         * 

John  S.  Riegel,  president  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Company  ,aud  also  of  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, died  suddenly  at  his  country  home,  Mamaroneck, 
X.Y.,  Thursday,  June  29.  The  day  before  Mr.  Riegel 
was  apparently  in  his  usual  health.  He  was  active  in 
business,  and  among  other  duties  attended  a  meeting 
of  paper  bag  manufacturers  at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 
His  death  is  attributed  to  overwork  and  worry,  which 
evidently  fatally  affected  his  heart.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  RiegelsviUe,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  July  3. 
The  honorary  pall-bearers  were  Mr.  Riegel's  business 
and  office  associates,  and  the  active  pall-bearers  were 
the  superintendents  of  the  mills  with  which  he  was 
connected. 

*  •         • 

The  Rossing  Plant  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
at  Carthage,  N.Y.,  has  resumed  operations.  The  com- 
pany has  a  contract  with  the  Taggart  Paper  Company 
by  which  the  latter  company's  log  drive  which  is  now 
111  the  river,  will  be  rossed  at  this  mill  and  shipped  to 
the  Taggart  mills  at  Great  Bend,  Felt  Mills  and  Black 
River. 
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The  plant  of  the  Little  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Little  Falls, 
N.y.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter,  Avill  m 
all  probability  shortly  be  renovated.  A.  F.  Holden, 
owner  of  the  mill,  has  arranged  for  a  force  of  workmen 
to  clear  up  the  rnins  of  the  establishment,  the  loss  on 
which  has  been  ad.insted  with  the  insurance  compan- 
ies. A^ked  as  to  whether  or  not  the  company  would 
rnliuild  the  plant f  Mr.  Holden  replied  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  sav  at  the  present  time,  but  would  be  in  the 
c'tv  a.o'ain  in  a  few  davs  and  might  then  have  a  state- 
ment to  make.  The  impression  seems  to  exist,  how- 
ever that  the  mill  will  be  rebuilt. 

*  #         * 

The  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  North  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  has  increased  the  wages  of  its  work- 
ers, and  has  issued  notice  that  an  additional  5  per  cent 
beginning  July  1,  1916,  would  be  paid  to  all  employees 
who  remain  with  the  company  until  January  1.  1917. 

*  »         * 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Paper  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  N.Y., 
has  just  added  to  its  already  modern  equipped  plant, 
a  brick  and  concrete  storehouse  50  x  100  feet.  The 
company  has  also  installed  a  new  Dilts  beater,  and  the 
floor  of  the  beater  room  is  now  of  concrete.  A  new 
•  boiler  for  the  plant  is  on  its  way  for  installation.  The 
plant  will  then  have  four  boilers,  three  of  which  will 
be  run  constantly  and  the  fourth  will  be  held  in 
reserve  for  emergency  purposes.  Business  at  the  plant 
is  booming. 


About  Barking  and  the  Loss  of 
Wood 

(Sveusk  Pappers-Tiduiug  ytockholm,  Sweden.  News- 
print Mfgrs  Association.) 
With  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  pulp  wood,  the 
interest  of  the  cellulose  makers  centers  more  and  more 
on  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  removing  bark  and  bast 
from  the  timber  without  a  material  loss  of  wood.  In 
these  days  of  high  costs  when  our  authorities  are  hesit- 
ating to  put  a  radical  embargo  on  the  exports  of  our 
raw  material,  which  therefore  has  jumped  up  to  prices 
hitherto  unknown,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  good  reason 
to  seriously  consider  the  matter. 

It  is  likely  that  not  all  consumers  have  made  it  clear 
to  themselves  how  great  a  loss  in  reality  is  caused  in 
barking,  with  the  different  methods  now  in  use.  In 
order  to  find  this  out,  partly  measuring  and  partly 
weighing  is  used.  The  surest  way,  however,  is  to  fig- 
ure out  the  displacement  by  the  wood  in  water  before 
and  after  the  barking.  The  results  generally  arrived  at 
have  shown  that  the  barking  loss,  that  is  the  shavings 
of  wood  and  bark  falling  off,  amounts  to  about  15-25 
per  cent  of  the  cubic  measure  of  the  unbarked  lumber. 
In  investigating  the  shavings  the  percentage  of  wood 
and  bark  may  be  ascertained,  and  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  the  M^ood  percentage  oiitweighs  the  other. 
In  most  cases  it  Avill  be  found  that  the  loss  of  wood  is 
at  least  10  per  cent.  When  considering  what  this 
m^eans,  it  is  astonishing  that  such  squandering  still  goes 
on. 

A  celhilose  mill  of  medium  size,  consuming  24,720 
cords  of  wood,  in  barking  is  losing  at  least  2,472  cords 
at  $7.59 — $18,760  a  year.  Many  times  exception  is  tak- 
en that  these  shavings  were  being  used  as  fuel,  but  I 


do  not  believe  in  the  fuel  value  of  these  shavings.  2,472 
cords  of  wood  could  be  put  to  much  better  use. 

If  a  research  was  being  made  for  the  cause  of  this 
enormous  waste  of  wood,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
defective  machines  and  apparatus,  which  are  being 
used  for  barking,  are  to  blame. 

It  could  be  said  that  all  the  barking  methods  now  in 
use,  generally  have  the  fault  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
the  wood  such  as  nature  in  reality  produces.  If  the 
lumber  was  almost  cjdindrical,  with  a  smooth  surface 
and  this  covered  all  over  with  bark,  then  several  of  the 
machines  would  be  alright.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
logs  are  not  at  all  cylindrical,  but  are  uneven,  thick 
at  the  stump,  knotty,  twisted  and  only  partly  covered 
with  bark  when  the  log  arrives  at  the  barking  ma- 
chine. Now  this  is  not  constructed  for  making  away 
all  roughness,  may  it  consist  of  wood  or  bark  and  in 
places  where  there  is  no  bark  left  the  wood,  is  cut  off. 
It  might  be  thought  that  in  operating  barkers  by  hand 
this  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  differ  between 
wood  and  bark  Mas  done  away  with.  So  it  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  very  miich  too  little.  In  invest- 
igating the  shavings  from  a  hand  barker,  it  will  be 
found  that  also  in  that  manner  a  lot  of  wood  is  sqiiand- 
ered.  There  will  be  found  long  shavings  which  have 
but  little  bark.  The  explanation  is  that  this  work  has 
to  be  done  as  piece  work.  To  obtain  a  good  result,  the 
laborer  arms  himself  with  a  draw-shave  and  cuts  loose 
on  the  log  as  with  a  i)lane,  thereby  cutting  off  more 
wood  than  bark.  The  cleverer  a  laborer  is,  the  more 
wood  is  wasted.  One  employer  said  that  he  got  better 
results  in  using  minors,  old  and  feeble  laborers.  Never- 
theless, hand  barking  nowadays,  for  several  reasons, 
can  be  used  only  on  a  smaller  scale  and  for  cleaning  up 
after  machine  barking. 

TfpQardiug  the  many  different  barking  machines  and 
apparatus,  now  in  use,  it  Avould  be  of  the  very  great- 
est advantage  for  the  matter  in  question  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Papermills  and  Cellulose  Associations  could 
lie  induced  to  tell  their  experiences  in  the  interest  of 
this,  most  important  question.  Maybe  the  thought  of 
the  great  national  importance  of  the  matter  could 
overcome  the  hesitation  regarding  some  little  imagined 
factory  secret. 

The  writer  of  this  has  many  j^ears'  experience  in 
using  barking  machines  and  apparatus  and  experience 
has  taught  him  that  all  machines  which  are  constructed 
for  barking  by  means  of  knives  are  very  great  wasters 
of  wood.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  machines 
which  only  take  short  logs.  The  loss  of  wood  is  then 
likely  to  exceed  25  per  cent.  The  least  wood  wasting 
are  drums  of  different  models  which  are  used  for  short 
as  well  as  for  long  logs.  But  then  the  barking  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  quite  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  by  hand 
has  to  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Papermills  and  Cellulose 
Associations  jointly  should  announce  a  substantial 
]irice  for  the  best  arrangement  for  barking  pulp  wood 
without  any  loss  of  wood  worth  mentioning. 

Within  the  Papermills  Associations  large  sums  have 
been  apportioned  which  have  not  near  brought  about 
results  as  would  he  the  case  with  such  a  price,  provid- 
ed it  was  won. 


Five  tons  of  newspapers  are  dail.v  thrown  away  in 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  subway,  and  7  1-2 
tons  of  dirt  are  brought  into  the  subway  and  cleared 
awaj'  each  day. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 


CANADIAN    MARKETS 

There  will  be  no  summer  quietness  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  this  season  as  orders,  which  have  fallen 
off  somcAvhat  late,  have  been  given  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  all  the  plants  busy  for  many  months,  even 
if  no  new  business  was  offering  in  July  and  August. 
Prices  on  every  line  rule  high  and  all  signs  point  to 
no  decrease  in  quotations. 

News  print  is  still  very  stiff  and  the  prevailing  fig- 
ure on  contracts,  which  are  being  renewed,  in  a  few 
cases,  is  from  .$2.35  to  $2.50  while,  in  the  open  market, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  as  high  as  three  cents  and  more 
to  be  obtained.  There  are  many  rumors  of  new  plants 
about  to  be  started  in  Canada.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  in- 
tend adding  two  new  machines  and  the  width  being 
discussed  is  235  inches,  which  will  make  them  the  larg- 
est Fourdriniers  in  the  world.  Following  this  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  International  Paper  Co. 
have  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  two  hun- 
dred ton  mill  in  Canada  and  that  they  will  also  erect 
a  ground  wood  mill  and  sulphite  plant.  The  site  is  not 
yet  definitely  known.  Then  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  at 
Thorold  is  about  ti  instal  a  third  machine  and  the 
Donnacona  Paper  Co.  of  Donnacona,  Que.  a  second 
machine  which  will   double  their  capacity. 

Price  Bros,  and  Co.  have  contracted  for  a  new  156 
inch  machine  and  are  contemplating  the  installation  of 
a  205  inch  machine. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  new  iilants  of  the  ITnion  Bag 
and  Paper  Co.,  at  Three  Rivers,  will  give  another  con- 
tribution to  the  tonnage  of  Canada  of  one  hundred 
tons  and  with  the  doubling  of  the  plant  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Co.  and  the  proposed  erection  of  a  news  mill  by 
the  Ha  Ha  Bay  Sulphite  Co.  at  Basrotville,  and  the 
erection  of  the  new  undertaking  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.C.. 
the  production  of  new  print  in  the  Dominion  in  another 
year  will  be  augmented  by  nearly  a  thousand  tons  a 
day.  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  during  the  coming 
twelve  months.  Canada  is  certainly  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  news  print  country  and.  if  present  progress 
keens  ur>,  in  less  than  three  years  there  will  be  turned 
out  in  the  Dominion  as  much  news  print  paper  as  there 
is  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

In  touching  upon  the  news  print  conditions  a  recent 
report  of  the  Paper  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  states  that  they  have  kept  in  close  touch 
both  as  resrards  news  print  and  other  grades  of  paper 
and  there  have  been  numerous  factors  that  have  tend- 
ed to  affect  the  quantitv  of  paper  available  and  also  to 
enhance  the  price  in  all  lines.  The  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  contracts  with  Canadian  papers  are  being 
-  lived  up  to  in  all  cases  and,  while  it  has  been  rumored 
that  some  Canadian  mills  have  been  making  new  con- 
tracts in  United  States  in  preference  to  Canada,  still  it 
is  not  believed  that  it  has  been  at  all  general  or  that 
the  Canadian  mills  have  been  supplying  American  pa- 


pers with  much    if    any  more  paper  than  called    for 
under  old  contracts. 

It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  with  a  production  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  tons  a  day  and  a  domestic  de- 
mand of  only  two  hundred  tons,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  product  of  Canadian  mills  must  be  export- 
ed, new  contracts  have  been  made  under  present  con- 
ditions, but,  it  is  understood,  that  some  members  have 
made  them  recently  at  .$2.35  at  the  mill,  preferring  the 
reasonable  assurance  of  getting  a  steady  supply  at  the 
price  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  both  of  not  get- 
ting paper  regularly  and  of  paying  a  higher  price  on  a 
later  contract.  Whether  higher  prices  will  prevail  or 
not  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  and  one  on 
which  there  are  divergent  views.  For  instance,  it  is 
suggested  by  some  that  the  investigation  now  being 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission into  the  news  print  industry  may  affect  the 
market  to  the  advantage  of  paper  users. 

In  regai'd  to  book  papers  the  committee  declare  that 
reports  indicate  an  easier  market  in  the  United  States 
and  it  is  hoped  some  relief  may  be  looked  for  from 
there  in  the  near  future.  They  have  book  ppper  mak- 
ing machinei'v  across  the  line  more  in  excess  of  their 
normal  requirements  than  Canada  has  The  prices  pre- 
vailing will,  however,  remain  high  for  some  time  yet. 
The  committee  recommend  that  printers  and  news- 
paper publishers  practice  strict  economy  in  the  use 
of  white  paper,  thiis  conserving  the  supply  as  miich  as 
pos.sible.  Some  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  ef- 
fectively are  by  reducing  the  size  of  their  publications, 
lessening  waste  in  the  press  room  and  eliminating  re- 
tui-ns  from  news  dealers. 

In  the  book  and  writing  arena  there  is  still  consider- 
able rush  of  business  and  there  exists  a  scarcity  of 
supcrealendered  book  and  cheap  bond  papers.  Some 
of  the  mills  report  that  large  customers  and  whole- 
salers are  trying  to  get  heavy  orders  through  at  pres- 
ent prices  but  the  plants  will  not  accept  delivery  at 
long  date  ahead  except  at  the  quotation  prevailing 
when  shipment  is  made  and  then  only  providing  they 
have  the  law  material  in  stock. 

Coating  mills  are  very  active  and  the  ruling  high 
figure  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in  any  diminution 
in  business.  No  doiibt  some  of  the  book  mills  would 
extend  the  same  as  the  news  print  concerns  are  doing 
but  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  such  an  undertaking 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  all  mill 
equipment  which  is  fi;lly  fifty  per  cent  above  normal 
and  then  deliveries  are  most  uncertain.  Wlien  times 
get  normal  again  there  Avill  no  doubt  be  additions 
which  will  increase  the  output  of  book,  bond  ledger 
and  writing  jtapers  in  the  Dominion  by,  at  least,  fifty 
per  cent. 

There  has  been  another  advance  in  No.  1  manila 
and  fibre  of  half  a  cent  and  in  "B"  manila  and  grey 
browns  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 
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Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  other  causes  grey 
browns  will  be  delivered  in  future  flat  or  left  in  bund- 
less  and  will  not  fold  in  sections  or  quires  as  in  the 
past. 

There  is  still  more  strength  developed  in  the  sulphite 
pulp  arena,  and  the  price  now  obtained  at  the  mills  is 
one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  for  easy  bleaching.  If  the 
cost  of  pulp  wood  continues  to  soar,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  know,  to  see  easy  bleaching  ascend 
fnllty  twenty-five  per  cent  more.  Unless  some  relief 
can  be  obtained  from  Scandinavia,  and  shipments  come 
in  much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  and  in  larger 
quantities,  the  outlook  for  any  drop  in  price  is  not 
bright.  Ground  wood  mills  are  also  busy  and.  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  labor,  prices  are  gradually  going  up  in 
this  line,  which  has  been  the  slowest  to  advance  since 
the  war. 

In  the  rag  and  ]iaper  stock  market,  there  is  evidence 
of  increasing  prices  and  mills  are  buying  more  freely. 
.  Manilas  are  very  strong  and  other  stock  is  holding  its 
own.  Printing  plants  are  fairly  active  and  the  outlook 
for  the  summer  is  good,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
getting  skilled  workmen  and  the  absence  of  supplies 
on  many  desired  lines  of  paper.  Some  customers  are 
either  taking  cheaper  grades  owing  to  the  high  cost 
or  are  eliminating  certain  lines  which  they  have  been 
rising  for  years  on  their  printed  matter. 

The  following  prices  prevail  f.o.b.,  Toronto : 

Paper. 

News  (rolls').  $2..50  up.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets).  $2.75  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3.  $6.00. 

Book  paners  (ton  lots).  No.  3.  6  OOe  to  7.00c. 

Book  paners  (carload).  No.  2.  7.50c  to  8.00c. 

Book  paners  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  7.75c  to  S.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1.  8.00c  to  8.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  8.25c  to  8.75e. 

Siilphite  bonds,  9c  up. 

"Writinsrs.  7I/2C  up. 

Grev  Browns.  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Fibre,  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

Manila  No.  1.  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

Manila  No.  1.  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

Manila,  B..  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

TTn«?la'ed  Kraft.  .$7.50  to  $9.00. 

Glazed  Kraft.  $8.00  to  $9.50. 

Tissues,  bleached.  90c  to  1.50e. 

Tissues,  bleached.  l.OOe  to  1.50c. 

Tissues,  unbleached,  80c  to  1.15c. 

Tissues,  cap.,  60c  to  80c. 

Natural,  greaseproof.  12c  to  16c. 

Bleached  greaseproof,  17e  to  21e. 

DruET  papers   whites  and  tints.  8c  to  lOe. 

Paper  basrs.  Manila,  40c. 

Paper  ba^-s.  kraft.  25  discount. 

Confection ci'y  bags,  20  discount. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $26. 

Ground  woodpulp  (at  mill)  $18  to  $20. 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite.  $1.00  up. 

Sulphite,  news  grade.  $80  up. 

Sulphite  (bleacl  ed).  delivered,  .$1.50  up. 

Sulphate,  delivered,  $120  up. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $3.50. 


No.  1  soft  white  sha\'ings,  $3.00. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  65c. 

White  blanks,  $1.10. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $2.25. 

No.  2  book  stock,  .$1.00. 

No.  1  book  stock,  $1..50. 

No.  1   Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.60. 

No.  1  print  Manilas.  $1.00. 

Folded  news,  65c. 

Over  issues,  65c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper.  52i/2C. 

Old  white  cotton,  $4,371/2. 

Thirds  and  blues.  $2.50. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings.  $7.25. 

Black  overall  cuttings.  $2.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  $2.05. 

Flock.  $2.15. 

Tailor  Rags.  $2.10. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


New  York  N.Y.,  July  10,  1916. 

Interest  in  ground  wood  pulp  is  now  very  acute. 
Prices  have  been  inclining  upward,  and  promise  to 
continue  so  for  some  time.  Of  course,  the  exact  course 
of  the  market  will  depend  considerably  on  whether  or 
not  the  summer  is  a  dry  one.  However,  regardless  of 
what  happens,  it  seems  assured  that  prices  will  go 
much  higher.  At  the  present  time,  the  demand  for 
ground  wood  is  veiy  active.  All  of  the  grinders  re- 
port operating  at  full  capacity.  Many  mills  have  al- 
ready sold  their  production  for  the  coming  year, 
while  others  have  but  little  to  offer.  Consumers  of 
ground  wood  are  busy.  The  news  plants,  the  wrapping 
mills  and  others  are  working  day  and  night,  consum- 
ing more  ground  wood  than  has  ever  been  used  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  This  condition  among  the  con- 
sumers is  likely  to  continue  throughout  the  summer, 
which  will  mean  that  instead  of  decreasing  as  usual 
the  demand  for  ground  wood  will  increase,  and  a 
shortage  is  likely  to  result.  It  is  understood  that 
those  manufacturers  who  formerly  used  a  certain 
percentage  of  ground  wood  with  their  sulphite,  have 
been  compelled  to  increase  this  percentage  as  much 
as  possible,  adding  materially  to  the  general  needs  of 
ground  wood.  Present  indications  are  that  the  mar- 
ket will  continue  to  advance,  and  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  large  lots  of  pulp. 

The  situation  in  chemical  pulps  has  been  growing 
more  serious  from  week  to  week.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  means  of  stating  just  what  conditions  are. 
So  far  as  foreign  pulps  are  concerned,  the  market  is 
practically  nominal.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
odd  lots,  which  are  being  held  for  enormous  prices, 
there  is  no  foreign  pulp  on  our  docks  to-day.  Figures 
compiled  by  local  importers  show  that  available  stocks 
have  been  almost  entirely  depleted.  And  what  is 
more,  the  prospects  for  replenishing  supplies  in  the 
near  future  are  very  poor.  All  advices  received  from 
the  other  side  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  stock  which 
will  be  shipped  from  Sweden  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  will  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is  said  that 
costs  abroad  have  been  increasing  tremendously,  and 
that  even  our  high  prices  are  low  compared  with  some 
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now  being  asked  by  the  foreign  pulp  producers.  De- 
spite these  high  levels,  Germany,  England  and  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe  is  anxious  to  buy  from 
Sweden  as  much  pulp  as  can  be  had.  So  it  is  appar- 
ent that  little  effort  will  be  made  to  export  to  the 
United  States.  Talk  is  current  about  the  shortage  of 
wood.  If  this  is  founded  on  substantial  truths,  it  may 
be  a  factor  in  forcing  the  market  still  higher.  "What- 
ever pulp  is  being  imported  at  the  present  time,  is  go- 
ing into  immediate  consumption,  and  can  not  be  con- 
sidered a  factor.  Domestic  pulps  are  advancing  in 
close  sympathy  with  foreign  stocks.  Unbleached  sul- 
phite has  now  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  dift'icult 
to  get,  and  where  man.y  concerns  have  withdrawn  their 
quotations.  Easy  bleaching  is  very  scarce,  and  is  be- 
ing sought  at  a  premium.  Bleached  sulphite  is  prac- 
tically unobtainable  at  any  price.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  kraft  pulps. 

The  rag  market  has  been  improving.  Dealers  re- 
port that  they  find  a  better  inquiry  from  the  mills, 
and  are  confident  that  this  must  materialize  into  a 
good  demand.  In  fact,  the  indications  are  that  the 
market  will  gain  in  strength  each  week.  It  is  known 
that  the  writing  mills  and  the  other  consumers  of 
rags  are  now  operating  at  full  capacity,  and  that  they 
have  on  their  books  enough  orders  to  keep  them  op- 
erating continuously  through  the  summer  and  into  the 
fall.  This  means  that  there  will  be  no  dull  season  for 
rags,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  most 
of  the  mills  will  find  it  necessary  to  buy  stock.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  not  much  available  to  the 
dealer  who  is  in  search  of  rags.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  stocks  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
larger  concerns,  which  are  holding  for  large  figures. 
Rag  importations  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  they  are  of  no  consequence  as  market  factors. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  the  prices  paid  for  rags  go  high- 
er, domestic  collections  will  increase,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  volume  of  rags  collected  in  this  country  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  prices  which  are  being  paid  by  the 
mills.  Just  now,  new  rags  are  in  better  demand,  and 
there  is  also  notable  improvement  in  suchg,  rades  as 
old  whites,  thirds  and  blues  and  black  stockings.  Roof- 
ing is  showing  an  upward  tendency.  Should  roofing 
commence  moving  as  it  did  several  month  sago,  it  is 
likely  that  all  other  grades  of  rags  will  be  accelerated 
in  proportion. 

Ragging  has  not  changed  to  any  extent.  While  the 
demand  has  improved  a  little,  prices  are  about  the 
same.  However,  dealers  expect  that  bagging  will  fin- 
ally be  forced  to  a  high  level.  This  theory  is  based  on 
'I'e  shortage  of  stocks.  It  now  seems  apparent  that 
England  will  not  allow  any  bagging  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  All  negotiations  to  this  end  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  discouraging.  So,  with  the  chief  source  of 
our  supply  cut  off,  prices  are  bound,  say  the  dealers,  to 
go  up.  Rope  has  advanced  and  is  destined  to  advance 
still  further  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  "boosting" 
bagging.  It  was  thought,  after  England  had  placed 
an  embargo  on  rope,  that  licences  would  be  granted 
for  a  number  of  shipments.  But  it  seems  apparent, 
from  the  activities  of  some  of  the  greatest  consumers, 
that  no  stock  is  forthcoming,  and  that  there  is  little, 
if  any,  prospects  of  any  future  shipments. 

Waste  papers  have  been  fluctuating  a  little.  The 
general  tendency  is  upwai-d,  but  the  demand  has  not 
been  steady  enough  to  maintain  firm  prices.  Shavings, 
both  hard  and  soft,  are  going  fairly  well.  These  grades 


are  expected  to  show  to  better  advantage,  as  time 
passes,  because  they  can  be  substituted  for  rags  and 
sulphite.  Kraft  papers,  too,  are  in  demand,  largely 
because  of  the  shortage  of  kraft  pulp.  It  is  understood 
that  some  mills  are  using  old  kraft  papers  to  replace 
.iute  stock.  Mixed  papers  are  holding  the  high  level. 
The  same  is  ti'ue  of  overissue  news,  and  strictly  fold- 
ed. 

In  the  paper  market,  all  indications  are  for  higher' 
prices.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  further  advances 
have  been  announced  by  many  mills.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  is  constantly  increasing,  and  mill  owners 
declare  that  their  prices  must,  in  the  future,  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.  Reports  show  that  all  of  the  plants 
are  working  at  capacity,  with  orders  far  ahead.  Many 
mdls  are  still  unable  to  take  on  new  business.  The  ac- 
tion of  news  print  within  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
sui-prising.  Instead  of  the  demand  easing  off,  be- 
cause of  the  sunnner,  it  has  not  only  continued  at  its 
a-reatest  sti-ength.  but  has  even  showed  signs  of  o-row- 
nig  stronger.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  effoils  of 
the  newspaper  publishers  to  decrease  consumption 
Mdl  owners  credit  this  extraordinary  condition  to  the 
unusually  large  amount  of  national  advertising. 

Wrapping  papers  are  all  firm,  and  selling  at  good 
prices.  In  Manilas,  a  number  of  concerns  refu.s'e  to 
take  on  new  business.  A  few  plants  have  opened  their 
books  at  nicreased  figures.  The  same  condition  is  true 
ot  fibres.  Krafts  are  almost  unobtainable,  except  in 
odd  lots,  which  are  held  by  jobbers.  Most  of  the  mills 
have  sold  their  production  ahead.  Tissues  are  prae 
tically  indescribable.  White  tissues  and  Manilas  can 
be  had  onl  yat  big  prices,  and  even  then  it  is  question- 
able .lust  how  many  mills  will  take  orders  Book  pa 
pers  have  lest  none  of  their  strength,  few  mills  taking 
any  orders.  Boards  are  very  firm,  with  prices  going 
higher.  Paper  bags  are  firm,  although  the  demand 
has  eased  off. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Nation  (London). 
■'It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  victory  of  the 
machine  has  come  simultaneously  in  industry  and  poli- 
tics This  dual  victory  finds  its  most  obvious  and  com- 
plete expression  in  the  newspaper.  The  written  word 
lias  now  definitely  ousted  the  spoken  word  as  the 
democratic  instrument,  and  the  mass  meeting  has  yield 
ed  to  the  press  campaign.  Public  debate  is  dead'  and 
oratory  is  closing  up  its  eyes.  We  still  hear  'cant 
phrases  about  the  power  of  the  rhetorician  and  the 
wmd-bag.  The  true  demagogue  of  to-day  is  the  lord 
of  nevvs,  and  the  stabbing  sentences  of  the  cunning 
nournahs  do  more  to  mould  and  warp  the  public  will 
tiian  a  thousand  orators  upon  a  thousand  platforms 
The  modern  newspaper,  or  rather  the  modern  news' 
paper  group,  appealing  to  every  section  of  the  public 
at  every  price,  is  one  of  the  most  miraculous  achieve- 
ments  of  mechanical  progress.  It  gathers  all  the  news 
of  the  world  m  a  moment  of  time,  and  speeds  it  to  all 
he  corners  of  the  land  in  a  moment  more,  and  demands 
but  a  trivial  price.  It  can  say  to  a  nati;n  in  TenZ^ 
In  antour"  ""'""  ""^''  '''  ''  '  ^'^^^^^^^^  people 
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A  RUNAWAY  PAPER  MARKET. 

Boston  News  Bureau. 

It  is  probalily  no  alarmist  statement  to  assert  that 
not  for  many  years  liave  conditions  in  the  newsprint 
industry  so  "threatened  a  runaway  market  as  they  do 
today.  For  several  years  the  production  of  newsprint 
in  the  United  States  has  not  only  failed  to  increase, 
but  it  has  slightly  retrograded,  due  to  the  diversion 
of  mills  from  newsprint  to  other  classes  of  paper  pro- 
duction. 

For  three  years  the  increase  in  consumption  lias 
been  subnormal.  In  fact  for  the  three  years  1913. 
1914  and  1915  official  figures  show  a  gain  of  but  6% 
in  American  consumption  of  newsprint.  All  of  this  in- 
crease and  more,  too,  came  from  the  output  of  Cana- 
dian mills,  now  estimated  to  be  shipping  over  1000  tons 
of  newsprint  into  the  United  States  daily. 

But  for  the  past  nine  months  American  demand  for 
newsprint  has  gone  up  steadily  week  by  week.  The 
officials  of  the  News  Print  Manufacturers'  Association 
estimate  that  advertising  in  the  nation's  papers  is  run 
uing  357r  larger  than  a  year  ago.  This  means  a  big  in- 
crease in  demand  for  paper  for  this  one  purjiose. 

As  a  result  of  the  steadily  growing  demand  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States  has  been 
drawn  down  to  the  smallest  figures  in  history.  At  this 
season  the  mills  should  be  meeting  a  slump  in  demand 
due  to  seasonal  changes.  None  has  come.  There  is  no 
chance  for  mills  to  accumulate  stocks,  and  all  that  has 
saved  the  situation  to  date  has  been  the  fact  that  Avet 
weather  has  enabled  eastern  mills  to  run  at  capacity 
where  in  an  ordinary  year  low  water  would  have 
forced  part  time  operations. 

Some  judges  feel  that  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  sunic 
papers  do  not  have  to  suspend  publication  within  the 
next  six  months.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  the 
big  metropolitan  dailies,  but  the  smaller  suburban 
dialies  and  the  little  weeklies. 

It  is  estimated  that  due  to  higher  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terial costs  the  expense  of  producing  newsprint  is  ave- 
raging $3  per  ton  more  than  in  1915.  The  manufactur- 
ers are  getting  this  back  in  the  price.  That  much  of  an 
advance  is  justified  by  actual  conditions  of  expense. 
What  some  of  the  longer  headed  newsprint  mills  ap- 
prehended is  that  an  unwise  advance  in  price  will  pro- 
duce a  situation  that  will  hurt  the  sustained  earning 
power  of  the  industry.  High  priced  newsprint  brings 
down  the  wrath  of  the  publishers,  stimulates  unwise 
competition  and  hurts  generally  far  more  than  it  helps. 


ENGLISH  FOREST  AREAS. 

Many  Canadians  who  have  not  visited  Great  Brit- 
ain suppose  that  there  is  little  woodland  in  the  old 
country,  and  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  cleared  of  timber  and  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den. 

In  England  and  "Wales,  according  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  forestry  branches  of  the  British  Government, 
there  are  nearly  2.000.000  acres  of  forest,  and  large 
areas  of  uncultivated  land  on  which  it  is  the  intention 
to  cviltivate  a  growth  of  timber.  There  are,  it  is  estim- 
ated, 2.500,000  acres  of  afforestable  land  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Of  course  most  of  the  British  forests  are  held  for 
park  and  estate  purposes.  The  area  of  crown  forests  in 
England  and  Wales  is  only  65,765  acres,  made  u]) 
mostly  of  the  historical  estates  of  the  crown. 


NEWSPAPER  OUTPUT. 

More  people  now  read  newspapers  and  magazines 
than  ever  read  them  before,  and  yet  the  number  of 
publications  in  the  United  States  is  growing  less,  says 
the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger: 

Last  year,  1,412  new  dailies  and  periodicals  were 
born,  but  1,547  perished,  so  that  the  decrease  was  135. 
We  still  have,  according  to  N.  W.  Ayer,  wha  annual- 
ly takes  a  careful  census  of  what  the  printing  press 
does.  34,589  publications.  That  includes  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  magazines  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  nearly  seven  times  as  many  weeklies  in  Am- 
erica as  dailies,  the  exact  figure  being  17,156  and  2,646. 

The  evening  daily  newspaper  is  much  more  preval- 
ent than  the  morning,  as  there  are  1,884  of  the  former 
andonly  698  of  the  latter  in  the  entire  country. 

WHITE-PINE  BLISTER  RUST 

The  white  ]nur  blistci'  rust  has  reached  a  stage 
Avhere,  according  to  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  energetic  action  is  impera- 
tive if  the  disease  is  to  be  controlled.  Not  only  is  all 
of  the  Eastern  white  pine  threatened  already,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  if  rigid  State  quarantines  do  not 
stop  it  the  infection  ultimately  will  ravage  the  great 
forests  of  the  West. 

The  mature  white  pine  in  the  Eastern  States  is  va- 
lued at  approximately  $186,000,000.  In  the  West  the 
mature  stands  of  sugar  and  Western  white  pine  are 
valued  at  $240,000,000.  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  742,  a 
new  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
declared  that  each  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
should  prohibit  immediately  all  shipments  from  the 
East  of  five-needle  pines  or  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries, which  play  an  important  part  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease. 

In  Ontario  the  Department  of  Lands  &  Forest  is 
sending  out  ins])eetors  to  look  over  the  white  pine 
seedlings  planted  a  few  j'ears  ago. 


NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  WAYAGAMACK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Waya- 
gamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Henning  Helin 
was  elected  to  the  board.  Mr.  Helin  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of 
kraft  paper  in  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  leading  authority  in  that  industry.  He  has  been 
with  the  Wayagamaek  company  since  its  beginning, 
and  his  knowledge  and  experience  were  of  great  value 
to  the  company  in  the  construction  stages.  He  has 
been  technical  manager  since  the  plant  has  been  in 
operation  and  the  outi)ut  and  character  of  the  com- 
l)any"s  product  are  largely  the  result  of  his  methods. 

Jlr.  Helin  fills  the  vacancy  on  the  board  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  late  J.  Reid  Wilson. 


MACHINERY   HOUSE   RECEIVES   LARGE 
ORDER. 

The  St.  ilaurice  Paper  Company  have  placed  an  or- 
der with  ^MacKinnon.  Holmes  and  Company,  Limited, 
of  Sherbrooke  for  difusers,  cauterizing  tanks,  dissolv- 
ing tanks,  lime  slacking  and  mixing  and  liquor  tanks. 
This  same  machinery  house  supplied  half  the  tank 
equipment  of  the  Wayagamaek  Mill,  as  well  as-. twenty 
evaporator  wheels  and  full  equipment  for  the  same. 
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Canadian    Wood    Pulp 

The  following  interesting  extracts  are  made  from 
a  very  interesting  article  on  the  possibilities  for  Cana- 
dian wood  pulp  on  the  British  market,  in  an  article  in 
the  May  number  of  "The  Papermaker  and  British  Pa- 
per Trade  Journal ' ' : — 

British  and  U.  S.  Imports. 

"In  1903  this  country's  imports  of  Canadian  pulp 
reached  a  value  of  $1,129,173,  against  .$1,795,768.  the 
value  of  that  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  total 
exports  amounting  to  $3,1.50,943.  Since  that  pei-iod, 
the  volume  of  British  imports  of  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal pulp  from  Canada  has  been  much  smaller  than  those 
made  by  the  American  i)aper  manufacturers,  and  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1909-1913  have  been  of  the  average 
value  of  $803,058,  compared  with  $4,286,000,  the  value 
of  the  imports  by  the  United  States,  while  the  Domin- 
ion's total  export  of  wood  pulp  has  averaged  $5,186,181 
in  value. 

The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  United  States  to  Can- 
ada naturally  gives  the  United  States  a  very  consider- 
able advantage  over  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
securing  rapid  supplies  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada,  and 
no  one  can  reasonably  quarrel  with  either  Canada  for 
selling  and  with  the  United  States  for  buying.  How- 
ever, within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  Dominion, 
with  its  close  neighbour.  Xewfoundland,  ought  to  be  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  not  only  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  other  countries  as  well, 
with  all  the  i)ul]>  they  require  for  paper-making  pur- 
poses. 

Effect  of  the  Swedish  Embargo. 

"That  such  a  consummation  is  becoming  extremely 
desir'able.  at  an.y  rate,  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
has  never  been  more  vividly  demonstrated  than  during 
the  past  two  or  three  months.  Under  the  stress  of  the 
greatest  war  in  human  history,  British  paper-makers 
have  realized  that  their  reliance  for  wood-pulp  sup- 
plies upon  the  Scandinavian  countries,  hitherto  so  pro- 
nounced, has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  action  of 
Sweden  in  placing  an  embarg,-  upon  that  country's  ex- 
ports of  chemical  pulp.  This  f|uickly  produced  a  bad 
impression  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  paper-making  in- 
dustry, and  has  done  more  than  anything  else  could 
have  done  to  i-evive  this  counti'v's  interest  in  the  great 
pulp  wood  producing  ai'eas  of  Canada. 

Opportunity  for  Increased  Business. 

"The  paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
hitherto  only  touched  the  fringe  of  Canada's  resources 
in  wood  pulp,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  now  at  hand  for  a  great  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness relationship  between  the  British  paper-maker  and 
the  Canadian  pulp  manufacturer. 

Canadian  Product  Superior. 

"Canadian  mechanical  wood-pulp  possesses  the  re- 
markable feature  that  it  is  longer  and  stronger  in  fibre 
than  Scandinavian,  and  is  thus  better  adapted  for 
news,  reciuired  to  run  over  the  fast  rotary  printing 
machines  of  to-day." 

Chemical  Pulp  Possibilities. 

"What  Canada  has  achieved  in  the  manufacture  of 
ground  wood-i)ulp  will  be  assuredly  accomplished  with 
like   success   in   the   manufacture   of   chemical   wood- 


pulp,  sulphite  and  sulphate,  and  in  this  expansion  of 
her  enterprise  may  learn  from  the  example  and  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  which,  in  the  early  nineties, 
could  not  produce  chemical  wood-pulp  to  compete 
with  Scandinavian  pulps.  They  were  poor  in  quality, 
dirty  and  altogether  unsatisfactory,  but  continuous 
study  and  application  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  put 
the  United  States  on  a  very  different  footing.  Chemists 
and  technists  persevered  until  to-day  the  United  States 
is  able  to  prduce  about  1,250,000  tons  of  sulphite  and 
425,000  tons  of  sulphate  wood-pulp.  Canada,  too,  has 
gone  ahead,  and  will  continue  to  expand  the  sulphite 
and  sulphate  pulp  industry.  Canada  possesses  the 
right  kind  of  wood,  in  quantity  and  quality,  besides 
being  rich  in  unrivalled  transport  facilities  and  splen- 
did advantages  in  regard  to  sites. 

This  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Canada  can  if  giv- 
en adequate  support  in  respect  to  capital,  place  Great 
Britain  in  the  position  of  being  independent  of  foreign 
sources  for  its  wood-pulp. 

Abnormal  Prices  for  Chemical  Pulp. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  referring 
to  present  high  prices  for  paper  in  Gi'eat  Britain,  says: 
"The  present  abnormal  prices  are  due  principally  to 
the  action  of  the  Swedish  Government  in  prohibiting 
the  expoi-t  of  chemical  pulp  to  this  country.  In  normal 
times  Ihis  country  supplies  the  United  Kingdom  with 
two-thirds  of  the  chemical  pulp  which  is  imported, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  supply  being  shut  off  the 
price  has  risen  from  about  £8  per  ton,  which  was  the 
approximate  price  before  the  war,  to  £35  or  £40  per 
ton,  which  is  a  rise  of  from  300  to  400  per  cent." 


ALUMINA 
SULPHATE 


7% 


0 

Grade  No.  1.— Exceptionally  pure,  takes  the 
l)lace  of  English  and  German  iron  free  alum- 
ina sulphate.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
blue-print  papers  and  the  finest  grades  of 
paper. 

Grade  No.  2.— The  regular  17  per  cent  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  iised  by  the  majority  of  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  behalf  of  manufacturer  Mill  contract  with 
paper  mills  for  their  requirements  covering 
term  of  one  or  two  years. 

Wm.  A.  Rushworth 

MANUFACTURERS'   AGENT 

205  Yonge  St.,  Bank  of  Toronto  Bldg. 
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'AMPHiBl>5^    Belting  has  been  Made 
in  Canada  since   1876 


The   Intelligently  Built   Waterproof 
Leather  Belt 


Variation  of  Load  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Gives    the   Severest   Belting    Tests 


From  over  forty  years  experience  in  the  tanning  and  manufac- 
turing of  the  best  leather  belts  we  have  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  what  leather  belt  in  a  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  must  stand.  We 
unhesitatingly  recommend  "*ii«DUinTA^^  Leather  Belting 
for  Beaters,  Jordans,  Four-  /\rlP"lDl/V  drinier Machines, 
Fan  Pumps,  and,  in  fact,  anywhere  where  pulley  conditions  are 
unusual   and   severe   service. 

No  lost  motive  power  where  'AMphibi/^    Leather  Belting  is  used. 

l)iill)Frlto50liil)flsno*lM£ 


TORONTO 

38  Wellington  St.  E. 

ST.  JOHN 

149  Prince  William  St. 


Tanners  and  Manufacturers 

FOR    FORTY    YEARS    TANNERS    AND 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE    BEST 

LEATHER    BELTS 

Montreal  -  511  William  St. 


VANCOUVER 

107-111  Water  St. 

WINNIPEG 

Gait  Building 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
Opens  New  Department 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  a  Question  Column  will  be  opened  in 
its  pages  in  the  next  issue.  Arrangement  has  just  been 
completed  with  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  whereby  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  various  sub-committees,  such  as 
the  committee  on  Technical  Education,  the  committee 
of  Standards,  and  the  committee  on  Literature  and  Stat- 
tistics,  will  take  charge  of  the  queries  sent  to  the 
paper. 

The  object  of  this  new  department  is  to  make  the 
Magazine  of  greater  assistance  to  the  superintendents, 
foremen,  mill  managers  and  technical  men  throughout 
the  industry.  It  is  hoped  that  anyone  having  pro- 
blems or  difficulties  which  they  find  hard  to  solve 
will  communicate  with  the  magazine.  These  questions 
and  difficulties  will  be  turned  over  to  the  committee, 
and  questions  and  answers  appear  in  a  subsequent 
edition  of  the  Magazine.  To  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  such  a  policy  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  the  greatest  possible  co-operation  between 
the  men  engaged  in  the  industry.  Questions  and  sug- 
gestions are  invited  from  men  in  the  mills.  If  a  man 
has  a  difficulty  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  state  his  trouble,  while  if  he  or  anyone  else  has 
a  solution  for  any  difficulty,  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  that.  By  co-operation  this  department  can  be 
made  a  success  and  a  benefit  to  all. 


Significant  Developments 

During  the  past  week  several  significant  develop- 
ments took  place  in  connection  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  the  country,  all  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  increased  prosperity  characterizes  the  industi-y. 
The  Riordou  Pulp  and  Paper  directors  met  and  placed 
the  common  stock  on  a  4  per  cent  per  annum  dividend 
basis.  The  directors  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
made  a  cash  distribution  of  $28.00  per  share  on  their 
preferred  stock,  which  called  for  a  total  disbursement 
of  $100,000.  The  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
of  East  Angus,  Que.,  have  just  shipped  300  tons  of 
paper  to  Greece. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  changes  indicative 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  connection  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  but  are  typical  and  serve 
as  subjects  for  comment.  It  is  highly  significant  when 
companies  feel  that  they  are  sufficiently  prosperous 
to  inaugurate  dividend  payments  on  their  common 
stock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Riordon  directors  or  to 
clean  up  deferred  payments  on  their  preferred,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
where  they  have  paid  back  $28.00  out  of  the  $42  00 
per  share  which  have  accumulated  as  back  dividends 
The  shippnig  of  paper  to  Greece  is  a  further  indication 
of  the  aggressive  methods  being  adopted  by  Canadian 
paper  makers.  They  are  not  only  holding  their  old 
markets,  but  going  far  afield  and  capturing  markets 
which  were  formerly  supplied  by  Germany,  Sweden 
and  other  European  countries. 

In  brief,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada 
was  never  m  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  it  is  to-day 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  ^' 
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Paper  Prices  to  Advance 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  convinced  that 
there  will  shortly  be  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint,  sulphite,  ground  wood  and  other 
papers.and  paper  making  materials.  As  present  con- 
tracts fall  due  they  are  being  renewed  at  figures  which 
would  have  paralyzed  the  industry  a  year  or  two  ago. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  the  irony  of  it  all  is  that  these 
causes  are  cumulative.  The  war,  through  the  demands 
of  the  munition  makers,  has  enhanced  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery and  repairs  to  the  same.  Labour  is  taking  its 
toll,  the  three  shift  day  as  against  two  shift  of  former 
times,  meaning  a  large  increase  in  wages.  Mill  felts, 
wires,  and  other  "clothing"  used  in  mills  have  shown 
enormous  increases,  while  calcein  glue,  an  important 
item  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  paper,  has  ad- 
vanced several  hundred  per  cent.  Dyes  are  almost 
unobtainable  at  any  figure. 

In  a  measure,  the  very  activities  of  the  trade  have 
reacted  adversely  upon  the  costs  of  commodities.  For 
example,  the  United  States  exported  30,259,000  pounds 
of  book  paper  in  1914;  in  1915  a  total  of  44,674,000 
poimds,  and  this  year  to  date  85,000,000  pounds.  All 
the  exported  paper  is  forever  lost  to  the  country,  as 
paper  making  material,  whereas  a  large  proportion  of 
the  domestic  consumption  is  used  time  after  time.  In 
other  words,  the  greater  the  country's  exports  of  pa- 
per, the  more  acute  is  her  shortage  of  pulp. 

Sulphite  is  one  of  the  commodities  whic  hshow  a 
very  marked  advance,  and  the  end  of  high  prices  for 
this  commodity  is  far  from  being  in  sight.  Before  the 
war,  unbleached  sulphite  was  sold  at  $1.90  per  cwt.  in 
New  York,  now  it  sels  at  $4.50;  while  bleached  sul- 
phite in  the  same  market  has  advanced  from  $2.65  to 
$7.00. 

As  pulp  is  purchased  on  the  basis  of  90  per  cent  dry 
and  paper  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  bone  dry  or  100  per 
cent,  10  per  cent  must  be  added  to  the  above  prices  to 
find  out  the  real  cost  of  pulp  as  it  goes  into  the  beaters. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  between  10  per  cut  of  $2.65 
and  leO  per  cent  of  $7.00. 

The  United  States  is  unable  to  secure  Swedish  or 
German  sulphite  with  the  result  that  imports  of  this 
commodity  are  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point. 

The  importations  or  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  follow: 

January 28,830  tons. 

February 31,972  tons. 

March 15,091  tons. 

April 9,270  tons. 

May 3,982  tons. 

The  following  shows  the  importations  for  the  past 
few  years: — 


1912 354,000  tons. 

1913 373,566  tons. 

1914 458,156  tons. 

1915 394,321  tons. 

and  for  five  months  of  1916  only  88,800  tons. 

In  addition  to  a  shortage  of  sulphite  the  United 
States  usually  imported  over  90,000  tons  of  rags,  rope, 
bagging,  old  papers,  etc.,  all  of  which  has  been  shut 
out  by  out  by  embargoes,  thereby  adding  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  shortage  of  sulphite  pulp  and  other  paper  mak- 
ing materials  in  the  United  States  will  mean  much  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  Canadian  mills,  especially  those 
manufacturing  sulphite.  They  are  entering  upon  the 
most  profitable  period  in  their  history,  and  will  make 
more  money  in  the  next  year  or  two  than  in  any  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  the  past. 


Power  Plants 

In  this  issue  appears  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Water  Power  Situation  in  Canada.  The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  believes  that  the  sei'ies  of  ar- 
ticles will  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  industry,  especially  as  pulp  and  paper 
men  are  among  the  largest  users  of  water  power  in  the 
Dominion.  The  articles  have  been  prepared  by  a  eom- 
jietent  engineers  and  are  furnished  the  Magazine 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Challies,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 


Newspapers  Must  Increase 
Selling  Price 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  moimtiug  cost  of  news-, 
print  will  be  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  news- 
papers. For  many  years  newspapers  were  in  an  anom- 
alous positions.  Many  large  metropolitan  dailies  which 
sold  at  one  cent  a  copy  depended  solely  upon  their 
advertising  for  revenue.  The  one  cent  which  was 
charged  did  not  pay  the  white  paper  consumed  in 
turning  out  a  large  twenty-four  or  thirty-two  page 
paper. 

This  position  of  affairs  was  bound  to  reach  a  climax 
sooner  or  later.  It  does  not  seem  like  good  business 
for  a  newspaper  publisher  or  any  other  business  man 
to  turn  out  a  product  at  less  than  cost.  The  manufac- 
turer who  sells  his  shoes,  fountain  pens  or  electric 
fixtures  at  less  than  it  costs  to  make  them,  will  soon 
find  himself  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  Newspaper 
publishers  have  been  putting  their  papers  on  the 
streets  at  less  than  cost,  depending  entirely  upon  advei'- 
tising  to  make  up  the  daily  deficit. 

Alread.v  some  of  the  larger  dailies  in  the  United 
States  have  increased  the  price   if  iheir  papers  from 
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one  to  two  cents  per  copy,  and  many  others  are  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  adopting  the  same  practice 
Other  publishers  are  trying  to  get  around  the  inevit- 
able by  cutting  down  the  size  of  their  newspapers  and 
effecting  various  other  economies,  but  this  will  only 
postpone  what  must  inevitably  happen. 

The  publishers,  in  their  turn,  have  accused  the  news- 
print manufacturers  of  bringing  about  the  increase 
of  the  cost  of  paper,  but  anyone  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
newspi'int  mamifacturer,  must  know  that  they  are 
helpless.  Everything  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing paper  has  gone  up  in  price,  whether  it  be  labour, 
machinery,  paper-making  ingredients  or  the  raw  mat- 


erial. In  addition,  the  disorganization  of  the  world's 
markets,  the  cutting  off  of  the  supplies  formerly  sent 
out  by  Germany  and  various  other  European  coun- 
tries, has  created  a  scarcity  of  newsprint,  and  paper 
manufacturers  would  be  scarcely  human,  and  certain- 
ly not  good  business  men,  if  they  did  not  increase 
the  price  of  their  product.  However,  it  has  not  been 
a  ease  of  choice  with  them,  but  of  stern  necessity  and 
eventually  it  will  be  stern  necessity  that  will  compel 
the  newspaper  publishers  to  increase  the  price  of 
their  journals.  In  this,  like  in  every  other  ease,  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  more  for  what  they  want.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  a  universal  change 
ui  the  price  of  papers  from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  copy. 


MR.  T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY, 
Chairman   of   Committee  on   Technical   Education. 


MR.  0.  F.  BRYANT, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Literature  and  Statistics. 


To   Conduct 

Question 
Department 


These  three  men  to- 
gether with  Dr.  J.  S. 
Bates,  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  will  take 
charge  of  the  question 
department  established 
by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 


MR.  J.  A.  DeCEW 
Chairman   of   Committee    on   Stajidaxds. 
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THE  WATER  POWERS  OF  CANADA,  PROVINCE 
OF   BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

G.  R.  G.  CONWAY,  M.  Inst.  C.  B.,     M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,   M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


The  Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  enterprise  in 
endeavoring  to  bring  before  the  public  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  vast  water  power  possibilities  of  Canada. 
To  stimulate  interest  in  this  subject  the  Branch 
has  arranged  an  excellent  exhibit  of  models  and  photo- 
graphs of  water-power  plants  in  the  Canadian  Pavilion 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  it  has  now  sup- 
plemented this  work  by  a  series  of  excellent  mono- 
graphs upon  Canadian  water  powers  for  distribution  at 
the  Congress  of  the  International  Engineering  Socie- 
ties which  meets  in  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month. 

In  the  monograph  under  review,  which  is  a  very 
comprehensive  record  of  practically  all  the  existing 
water  power  plants  at  present  developed  in  British 
Columbia,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  read  how 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  develop- 


eer,  has  been  identified  with  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  plants  in  British  Columbia,  has  for- 
tunately in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  engineers  and  managers  of 
the  various  power  companies,  and  has  therefore  been 
able  to  give  a  very  complete  description  of  the  many 
interesting  works  that  have  been  cari'ied  out  during 
the  last  seventeen  years,  and  has  compiled  a  volume 
that  will  be  a  permanent  record  of  M'hat  has  been  ac- 
complished up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Conway  has  prepared  a  very  interesting  table 
showing  that  already  the  installed  capacity  of  turbines 
and  impulse  wheels  amounts  to  230,000  horse-power, 
of  which  amount  over  one-half  has  been  installed  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  —  a  period  that  has  seen  such 
great  expansion  in  British  Columbia. 

We  reproduce  this  table  as  it  shows  clearly  the  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  and  the  uses  for  which 
the  electrical  enei'gy  is  applied. 


ment  of  the  water  powers  of  the  coast  Province.     The 
author  who,  as  Chief  Engineer  and  consulting  engin 

Capacity  of  the  Principal  Water  Powers  as  at  Pres  ent  Developed  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

Present 
Capacity 

Installed         Purpose  for  which 
Situation.  Horse-power         energy  is  utilized. 

Kootenay  River  &  Kettle  River 

near  Nelson 23,000 


Owner. 
West  Kootenay  Power    &    Light    Co., 
Ltd 


Goldstream,  near  Victoria..    .. 
Lake  Buntzen,  Burrard  Inlet. 


3,000 

84,500 
26,000 


British  Columbia  Electric  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd., 

British  Columbia  Electric  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd., 

Western  Canada  Power  Co.,  Ltd Stave  Lake,  near  Ruskni 

British  Columbia  Electric  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd..  Jordan  River,  Vancouver  Island.  25,000 

Ocean  Falls  Company,  Ltd Link  River,  Ocean  Falls 11,200 

Canadian  Collieries    (Dimsmuir),  Ltd.,  Puntledge  River,  near  Nanaimo,     9,400 


Mining,   smelting,   light   and 
industrial  power. 

Light,  industrial  power  and 
street  railway). 
Do. 

Industrial     power :      (26,000 
h.p.  now  being  added. 

Light,     industrial    power   & 
street   railways. 

Wood  pulp  and  lumber  man- 
ufacture. 

Coal  mining. 


Powell  River  Company.  Ltd Powell  River 24,000  News-print  paper  mfrs. 

Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting 

&  Power  Company,  Ltd Falls  Creek,  Granby  Bay  .  .    .  .      7.325  Copper  mining  and  smelting. 

City  of  Nelson Kootenay  River,  near  Nelson  .  .     4,000  Mining,     industrial      power 

and  light. 

City  of  Kamloops Barriere  River,  near  Kamloops,     2.800  Light  and  industrial  power. 

Britannia  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd.,      Britannia  Creek,  Howe  Sound  .  .      2,735  Copper    mining    and    reduc- 
tion. 

Hedley   Gold   Mining   Company    .  .    .  .      Similkameen  River,  near  Hedley,     2,650  Gold  mining. 

City  of  Prince  Rupert Woodworth   Lake,   near   Prince 

Rupert 1.650  Light  and  industrial  power. 

Swanson  Bay  Forests,  Wood,  Pulp  & 

Lumber  Mills,  Ltd Swanson  Bay 1,250  Wood,  pulp  and  lumber  man- 
City  of  Revelstoke lUicilliwaet   River,   near  Revel-  nfacture. 

stoke 600  Light  and  industrial  power. 

Other  small  development  described  below 890  Mining,  municipal    &    hotel 

lighting,    salmon    canning. 

Total  horse-power  at  present  installed 230,000 
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Conservative  estimates  have  been  made  which  place 
the  total  amovmt  of  water  power  that  it  is  economical- 
ly possible  to  develop  in  British  Columbia  at  three 
million  horse-power.  So  far.  therefore,  not  more  than 
eight  per  cent  of  this  vast  total  has  been  utilized  for 
economic  purposes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  favorably  the  three 
largest  cities  in  the  Province,  namely,  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria, and  New  "Westminster,  are  situated  for  hydro- 
electric power.  These  cities  are  at  present  supplied 
with  water  power  plants  having  machinery  installed 
amounting  to  135.000  horse-power,  equivalent  to  about 
1  horse-power  for  every  two  persons  forming  those 
communities  and  the  surrounding  municipalities.  In 
addition  to  this  large  amount  of  hydro-electric  power, 
steam-electric  auxiliary  plants  have  been  installed 
amounting  to  26.000  horse-power.  Mr.  Conway  also 
estimates  that  within  easy  transmission  distance  of 
those  cities  750.000  horse-power  can  be  economically 
developed— a  fact  that  shoidd  have  an  enormous  in- 
fluence upon  the  building  up  of  many  new  industries 
depending  upon  cheap  electrical  energy  for  their 
growth  and  expansion. 

The  development  of  hydro-electric  power  began  in 
the  coast  Province  in  1897  when  the  Bonniugton  Falls 
plant  of  the  Kootenay  Light  &  Power  Company,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Kootenay  Kiver  near  one  of  the  great 
mining  and  smelting  centres  of  British  Columbia,  was 
under  construction,  simultaneously  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Goldstream  plant  of  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company,  seventeen  miles  west  of 
Victoria.  The  Bonnington  Falls  plant,  constructed 
originally  for  supplying  electrical  energy  to  a  small 
smelter  in  operation  at  Trail  and  for  mining  work  at 
Rossland.  was  placed  in  operation  early  in  the  year 
1898.  while  the  Goldstream  plant  for  supplying  elec- 
trical energy  to  the  city  of  Victoria  was  first  placed 
in  operation  in  September  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
not  until  December,  1905,  that  the  Lake  Buntzen  plant 
of  the  Vancouver  Power  Company  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion and  Vancouver  received  for  the  first  time  hydro- 
electric power,  although  for  several  years  prior  to  this 


date  a  small  steam  electric  plant  had  been  in  service 
to  supply  the  citizens  with  light  and  power. 

In  the  construction  of  many  of  the  hydro-electric 
plants  interesting  engineering  problems  had  often  to 
be  solved,  particularly  in  tunnelling  and  dam  construc- 
tion. For  example,  British  Columbia  has  several  of 
the  most  notable  dams  for  storage  purposes  in  Can- 
ada, among  them  being  the  Coquitlam  dam,  constructed 
by  the  hydraulic  fill  process ;  the  Ambursen  dam  at 
Jordan  River  which  is  the  highest  reinforced  concrete 
dam  in  the  Britisli  Empire :  and  the  concrete  dam  at 
Stave  Falls — all  of  wliieh,  with  many  others,  are  very 
fully  illustrated  in  the  monograph. 

Another  notable  feature  of  many  of  the  British 
Columbia  plants  is  tlie  high  head  that  has  been  utilized. 
At  the  Britannia  Mines,  Howe  Sound,  this  amounts  to 
1,915  feet,  and  at  the  Jordou  River  plant  to  1,145  feet. 
At  the  latter  plant,  in  addition  to  smaller  units,  a 
Pelton  Doble  impulse  wlieel  has  been  installed  of  14,- 
000  horse-power  capacity.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
units  of  its  type  that  has  so  far  been  built.  At  the 
new  Power  House  at  Lake  Buntzen  three  13,500  horse- 
power Pelton-Doble  wheels  have  been  installed  under 
a  head  of  400  feet,  while  at  Stave  Falls,  turbines  of 
the  Francis  type,  each  of  13,000  liorse-power,  are  oper- 
ating under  a  head  of  100  feet. 

Mr.  Conway's  book  goes  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  the  various  plants,  and  also  deals  with 
the  future  outlook  for  industries.  In  the  author's 
opinion  British  Columbia,  with  the  advantages  recently 
acquired  through  the  opening  up  of  new  trade  routes 
by  the  Panama  Canal,  could  compete  in  tlie  world's 
markets,  particularly  in  such  industries  as  the  fixation 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  the  production  of  nitric 
acid  and  fertilizers;  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores; 
the  logging  and  canning  industries,  and  in  the  manii- 
facture  of  paper,  pulp  and  newspaper. 

Several  chapters  deal  with  the  undeveloped  powers 
of  the  Province,  and  full  particulars  are  given  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  the  water  powers  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Space  prevents  our  quoting  more  fully  from 
this  interesting  book,  but  among  the  subjects  dealt 
with  are  the  physical  and  geological  characteristics  of 
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the  Province ;  economic  minerals ;  climate,  and  rainfall, 
and  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  rainfall  mauy 
interesting  tables  are  given  showing  the  wide  varia- 
tion of  the  rainfall  throughout  the  Province. 

The  engineer,  the  capitalist,  and  all  those  interested 


in  water  power  plants  will  find  the  descriptions  and 
illustrations  in  this  volume  very  full  and  complete, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  its  publication  will  stimulate 
capital  to  further  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  for  all  classes  of  industry. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ACCOUNTING  IN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  MILLS 

By  ROWLAND  W.  JOLLY. 

A  Realizatioii  of  the  Importance  of  Cost  Accounting  Has  Awakened  Considerable  Interest  Regarding  This 
Subiect  Among  Mill  Owners.— Ideas  Suggested  by  Some  of  the  Most  Prominent  Accountants  in  the  In- 
dustry  The  Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  is  Making  Rapid  Strides  Towards  the 

Perfection  of  a  System  of  Cost  Charges. 

(Written  Specially  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

At  the  present  time,  tne  subject  of  cost  accounting 
in  the  various  paper  mills  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  receiving  as  much,  if  not  more 
attention,  than  the  problem  of  improving  the  product. 
While  the  installation  of  proper  accounting  systems  is 
bv  no  means  a  new  feature  for  the  paper  or  pulp  mill, 
it  is  only  recently  that  its  many  advantages  are  being 
generallV  appreciated.  As  early  as  1900.  there  was 
a  movement  started  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  to  formulate  a  standard  system  of  ac- 
counting. At  this  time,  the  organizers  of  the  move- 
ment, recognizing  its  importance,  worked  hard  to 
achieve  acfual  results.  But  it  was  in  vam,  for  there 
was  too  much  lack  of  interest  to  contend  with,  rntil 
within  the  past  vear,  there  has  been  no  real  concen- 
trated action  on  the  part  of  the  Association  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Now,  however,  it  seems  that  the  tendency  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  suitable 
cost  accounting  system.  In  fact,  most  of  the  mills 
have  already  installed  systems  of  this  sort.  However, 
the  solution  of  the  cost  question  by  each  mill  individ- 
ually has  led  to  a  great  variance  in  ideas  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  system.  Hence,  the  means  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  "mills  for  arriving  at  their  costs  vary 
considerably.  ]\Iany  manufacturers,  because  of  cer- 
tain convictions,  are  applying  principles  which  are 
considered  by  other  manufacturers  as  contrary  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  industry.  For  example,  if  a 
cost  system  is  not  properly  conducted,  it  is  possible 
that  the  manufacturers  may  underestimate  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  and  thereby  be  influenced  to  sell 
his  product  at  a  figure  which  is  far  below  the  market, 
thus  injuring  not  only  himself,  but  also  each  of  his 
competitors. 

There  is  to-day  absolutely  no  question  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  cost  system  in  a  paper  or  pulp  mill.  It  is 
regarded  by  all  in  the  industry  as  being  of  great  im- 
portance. In  fact,  it  is  considered  indispensable.  Re- 
cognizing this,  the  manufacturers  are  now  developing 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  wise  to  get  together  and 
confer  and  work  out  a  plan  from  which  would  be 
evolved  an  ideal  cost  system,  embracing  everything. 
Thus  far,  the  Wrapping  Paper  ^lanufacturers"  Asso- 
ciation has  been  doing  everything  possible  to  promote 
interest  toward  this  end,  among  its  members.  H.  H. 
Bishop,  secretary  of  the  organization,  has  ben  earnest- 
ly endeavoring  to  induce  the  constituents  of  the  as- 
sociation to  paj'  as  much  attention  to  the  standard  sys- 
tem of  accounting  as  possible,  and  his  efforts  are  be- 
ing crowned  with  success. 

For  the  past  several  months,  committees  of  the 
Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  have 
been  considering  the  question  of  costs.    They  have  held 


numerous  meetings,  and  have  discussed  and  debated 
the  subject  from  every  point  of  view,  and  are  making 
remarkable  progress.  As  a  result  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ings, a  report  was  prepared  by  F.  H.  MacPherson,  sec- 
retary of  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  Dr.  J.  E.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Dex- 
ter Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  which  discuss- 
ed in  detail,  the  question  of  depreciation,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  problems  confront- 
ing the  manufacturer. 

In  this  report,  it  was  stated  that  depreciation,  as 
understood  in  modern  business,  is  the  measure  of  ex- 
haustion of  usefulness  by  reason  of  wear  and  tear,  ob- 
solescence, inadequacy,  decay,  or  other  causes  to  a 
plant,  machinery  and  other  property  assets.  Depre- 
ciation was  subdivided  into  three  classes :  first,  through 
use,  wear  and  tear;  second,  through  obsolescence  and 
inadequacy,  and  third,  due  to  accidents.  As  the  sub- 
ject of  depreciation  is  of  interest  generally,  to  manu- 
facturers in  every  line  of  industry,  it  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Depreciation  through  use  and  wear  and  tear  is  ex- 
plained as  being  a  continuous  depreciation  which  may 
be  measured  in  any  given  line  of  business  with  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy,  principally  as  the  result  of  the 
combined  experience  over  a  period  of  years  of  many 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  particular  industry. 
"This  class  of  depreciation,"  reads  the  report,  "can 
be  arrested  to  some  extent  by  the  replacement  of  worn 
out  parts  of  each  unit  of  plant  and  equipment,  but  a 
time  would  inevitably  arrive  when  each  plant  unit 
would  require  to  be  entirely  replaced  due  solely  to  con- 
stant wear  and  tear  through  use.''  However,  it  is  of- 
ten necessary  that  many  units  of  a  plant  be  abandoned 
before  they  are  completely  worn  out.  This  is  due  to 
obsolescence,  and  often  to  inadequacy.  In  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  an  industry,  a  concern 
finds  itself  in  a  position  where  it  must  have  in  its 
plant  at  all  times,  the  very  latest  of  modern  machines 
and  implements.  Through  this  cause,  it  is  common  for 
machinery  which  is  not  worn  out,  and  which  is  ap- 
parently fit  for  considerable  usage,  to  be  discarded. 
Especially  in  the  present  day.  when  so  many  plants 
are  being  enlarged,  and  capacities  are  being  increased, 
it  is  found  that  certain  apparattus  is  inadequate,  so 
far  as  work  under  the  new  conditions  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  put  these  machines  on 
the  profit  and  loss  sheet,  under  the  head  of  deprecia- 
tion. 

Explaining  depreciation  due  to  accident,  the  report 
gives  the  following  illustration :  ' '  An  engine,  boiler  or 
digester  may  be  wrecked,  and  with  it  other  machinery 
which  might,  and  probably  would  involve  a  consider- 
able expense  for  renewals  and  replacements.     A  storm 
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or  cyclone  may  work  havoc  with  buildings,  stacks, 
acid  towers  and  unloading  equipment  or  other  plant 
units  entailing  replacement  costs  far  in  excess  of  those 
incidental  to  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
perty. All  of  these  contingencies  should  be  anticipat- 
ed by  the  paper  or  pulp  manufacturer,  either  by  ade- 
quate insurance  or  by  ample  depreciation  reserves  pro- 
vided against  the  contingencies  in  question." 

So  wisely  has  the  method  for  determining  the  pro- 
vision required  for  depreciation  and  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  depreciation  been  calculated  that  it  is  worthy 
of  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Wrapping  Paper 
Manufacturers'   Association   on   this   topic." 

"Taking  into  account  all  of  the  causes  of  deprecia- 
tion referred  to  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  provided 
by  charges  into  the  operating  costs  of  each  enterprise 
so  that  the  value  of  each  plant  unit  will  be  complete- 
ly amortized  by  the  time  that  replacement  is  found  to 
be  necessary. 

"This  provision  may  be  calculated  in  any  one  of 
three  ways,  viz. : 

"(1)  By  the  fixed  percentage  method.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  life  of  the  plant  unit  is  estimated  at  10 
years,  10  per  cent  of  the  original  value  is  charged  off 
annually,  or  alternatively,  a  rate  is  ascertained  which, 
when  applied  to  the  periodically  diminished  value,  will 
reduce  the  book  value  to  scrap  value  at  the  end  of  its 
estimated  life. 

"(2)  By  the  Sinking  Fund  Method.  That  is  the 
setting  aside  of  such  sum  periodically  as  will,  with  in- 
terest accretions,  equal  the  original  value  of  the  plant 
at  the  end  of  its  estimated  life. 

"(3)  By  the  production  method.  That  is  by  charg- 
ing an  established  rate  per  unit  of  output  arrived  at 
by  determining  the  total  annual  depreciation  required 
under  the  first  method  mentioned  above  and  dividing 
such  total  by  the  normal  annual  tonnage  of  produc- 
tion. This  will  give  the  rate  of  depreciation  per  ton  of 
product,  which  should  be  applied  and  included  as  pai't 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

"The  third  method  is,  we  think,  the  one  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  busi- 
ness, and  is  recommended  by  this  committee  for  uni- 
versal adoption  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
The  rate  per  ton  of  production  will  necessarily  vary 
somewhat  in  different  mills  according  to  the  local 
conditions  and  also  to  dift"erenees  in  construction  cost 
of  the  various  plants.  It  will,  however,  result  in  a 
very  much  more  correct  and  uniform  practice  than 
is  the  case  at  the  present  time." 

The  above  analysis  is  remarkably  concise  and  should 
be  found  of  great  value  in  determining  means  of  tak- 
ing care  of  depreciation.  It  should  always  be  under- 
stood that,  in  putting  aside  any  siun  of  money  to- 
ward a  sinking  fund,  this  sum  should  be  the  result 
of  scientific  calculation,  and  not  be  merely  a  speci- 
fied sum. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  repairs,  it  is  suggested 
that  under  this  head  be  charged;  all  current  expenses 
which  occur  from  day  to  day,  and  throughout  the  year 
in  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  wtihout  re- 
newing any  substantial  part  of  it.  The  head  of  re- 
pairs would  include  certain  renewals  of  small  parts 
such  as  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  useful  life 
of  any  piece  of  building,  plant  or  machinery  over  the 


estimated  period  of  its  life.  Under  renewals,  should 
be  charged  expenses  for  materials  or  services  which 
tend  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  plant  or  machin- 
ery beyond  its  average  time  of  life.  Expenditures  for 
impi'ovements,  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing efficiencj'  of  the  plant  to  reduce  future 
operating  expenses  without  any  actual  increase  in  the 
production,  should  be  treated  as  renewals  and  charged 
to  depreciation  reserves. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  proper  con- 
sideration for  depreciation  in  reckoning  costs.  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  machines  of  the  various 
mills  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
being  operated  at  maximum  capacity,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  life  of  the  various  parts  are  neces- 
sarily being  somewhat  curtailed.  For  example,  it 
might  be  wise  to  keep  in  mind  the  Fourdrinier  wire. 
The  wire  has,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  certain 
period  of  life.  But  when  the  paper  machine  is  run  con- 
stantly wtihout  being  allowed  to  cease  operation  for 
any  long  period,  the  life  of  the  wire  must  be  curtailed 
by  the  unusual  wear  to  which  it  is  being  subjected. 

Before  going  further  to  consider  some  of  the  other 
essentials  in  cost  accounting  in  paper  mills,  we  are  re- 
minded of  an  address,  made  by  Clinton  H.  Scovell, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, which  was  held  some  time  ago,  in  which  Mr. 
Scovell  spoke  of  the  importance  of  uniform  costs  for 
concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  kinds 
of  articles.  Mr.  Scovell  said:  "You  gentlemen,  gath- 
ered here  as  an  association  of  manufacturers,  interest- 
ed in  a  similar  product,  and  therefore  operating  un- 
der similar  conditions,  I  would  urge  the  importance 
of  reaching  some  common  understanding  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  cost  of  paper.  Conditions  in  your  sev- 
eral mills  vary  so  much  that  the  exact  details  of  pro- 
cedure which  work  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  one  mill  will  not  be  exactly  suited  to  the  conditions 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  of 
you,  however,  that  you  agree  on  the  elements  or  fun- 
damentals of  a  god  cost  practice ;  chiefly  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  the  elements  involved  are  included  in  your 
calculations,  not  forgetting  interest  on  the  investment, 
and  an  adequate  provision  for  depreciation,  as  well  as 
all  the  charges  which  you  ultimately  disburse  through 
your  cash  book  during  the  course  of  a  year's  opera- 
tion. 

"Selling  policies  based  on  a  knowledge  of  costs 
determined  by  a  uniform  knowledge  of  costs  deter- 
mined by  a  uniform  practice  and  adopted  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers  would  improve  trade  condi- 
tions to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  most  dangerous 
competitor  is  the  man  who  doesn't  know  what  his 
goods  cost  him.  To  those  manufacturers  who  have 
already  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  better  cost  ac- 
counting, I  M^ould  urge  that  you  consider  the  situation 
of  the  other  paper  mills  in  the  country,  and  when  an 
inquiry  comes  from  them  as  to  the  advantages  you 
have  secured  from  a  well  developed  cost  practice  in 
your  own  business,  that  you  point  out  to  them  that 
your  cost  practice  has  enabled  you  to  gain  in  efficieneq 
and  economical  management  because  it  has  helped  you 
to  know  more  about  your  own  business." 

(Continued  in  next  issue). 
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PURCHASING    THE    EQUIPMENT    FOR    THE    BOILER 

ROOM 

By     HENRY     BERT 
(Specially  Written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


The  object  of  these  articles  is  not  to  specify  in 
any  manner  the  particular  part  of  the  building  in  which 
to  locate  the  several  departments,  but  has  to  do  with 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  such  equipment  as 
will  properly  constitute  a  well  balanced  producing 
unit  for  fifty  tons  of  box  board  per  day. 

It  has,  however,  seemed  advisable  that  in  passing, 
a  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  situation  of  the 
boiler  and  power  rooms.  As  the  heart  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  vital  organs  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  the  highest  function  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  and  the  source  of  life,  so  is  the  efficiency  of 
the  power  plant  and  the  utilization  of  its  product  the 
highest  essential  to  the  life  and  operation  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  power 
plant  was  regarded  of  lesser  importance  as  regards 
the  location  in  the  industry  and  was  installed  in  the 
most  convenient  place.  Now  the  unit  is  assembled 
around  the  power  room.  Let  attention  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  this  department  should  be  given  great  care 
and  consideration  in  fixing  upon  its  location  in  the 
plant. 

The  determination  of  the  equipment  for  this  all  im- 
portant part  of  the  unit  is  one  of  the  greatest  signi- 
ficance, and  great  care  should  be  exercised  that  the 
equipment  be  modern  and  adequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  That  an  intelligent  conclusion 
may  be  reached  it  is  now  necessary  that  the  amount  of 
horse  power  required  to  drive  this  projiosed  fifty  ton 
mill  be  known. 

Operating  under  ordinary  conditions  it  will  be  nec- 
essary that  a  total  of  one  thousand  indicated  horse 
power  be  provided,  distributed  as  follows:  Beaters 
and  jordans,  six  hundred  and  fifty  indicated  horse 
power;  the  variable  speed  engine  to  drive  the  board 
machine  will  require  one  hundred  and  fifty  indicated 
horse  power;  to  operate  the  constant  speed  engine, 
one  hiuidred  indicated  horse  power  will  be.  necessary 
and  for  the  power  to  operate  the  pumps,  lighting 
plant,  etc.,  another  one  hundred  indicated  horse  power 
must  be  provided.  By  indicated  horse  power  is  meant 
the  power  actually  developed  by  the  engine,  regardless 
of  builder's  rating. 

To  furnish  this  one  thousand  horse  power  the  num- 
ber of  boilers  and  the  capacity  of  each  must  be  arriv- 
ed at.  Assuming  that  the  size  of  the  boiler  room  will 
permit  of  the  installation,  let  us  decide  upon  provid- 
ing four  boilers  of  three  hundred  horse  power  each, 
builders  rating,  which  will  supply  twelve  hundred 
horse  power  without  overload,  or  an  excess  of  two 
hundred  horse  power  over  and  above  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  the  engines.  It  is  now  a  proven  certain- 
ty that  greater  fuel  economy  is  present  when  the  boil- 
ers are  carrying  an  overload  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  ]ier  cent  over  the  builder's  rating.  It  is 
also  an  accepted  fact  that  the  loss  of  power  from  the 
boiler  to  the  engine,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.  To  overcome  this  transmission  loss  in  power 
it  will  be  necessary  that  twelve  hxindred  horse  power 
of  steam  be  generated  to  take  care  of  the  load  upon 


the  engines,  and  three  of  these  boilers  carrying  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  overload  will  amply  provide  the 
steam  required.  The  fourth  boiler  being  held  in  re- 
serve to  be  cut  into  the  battery  as  occasion  arises  by 
reason  of  repairs,  wash  outs  or  other  causes.  By  al- 
ternating the  service  of  the  four  boilers  as  far  as  is 
possible,  greater  efficiency  wiU  be  maintained,  which 
means  greater  economy. 

The  boilers  having  been  decided  upon  the  next  im- 
portant item  of  expenditure  is  the  furnaces  with  which 
to  equip  the  boilers.  The  days  of  hand  firing  are 
passed  and  the  automatic  stoker  is  now  recognized  as 
an  equipment  necessary  to  economical  operation.  Most 
careful  consideration  should  attach  to  the  decision  on 
this  item  and  the  large  field  of  different  makes  should 
be  thoroughly  covered.  Of  particular  importance  in 
this  matter  is  the  grade  of  coal  to  be  used  in  the  stok- 
ers, as  some  are  better  adapted  to  use  a  certain  grade 
of  coal  more  economically  than  others  and  certain  fur- 
naces will  be  found  better  adapted  to  a  coking  coal 
of  longer  flame.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
while  others  are  more  suitable  for  free  burning  coal 
the  furnaces  will  do  the  work  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions with  any  and  all  fuel.  Better  then,  perhaps, 
fix  upon  the  fuel  and  specify  the  furnace  best  adapted 
to  consunu^  it.  The  ex])ense  of  a  careful  inspection  of 
plants  equipped  with  the  various  makes  of  furnaces 
will  be  money  well  spent. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  builders  of  the 
boilers  and  the  furnaces  be  brought  together  and  fully 
advised  that  the  two  are  to  be  used  together,  there- 
by eliminating  a  great  many  problems  which  would 
arise  in  case  each  was  ignorant  of  the  others  inten- 
tion to  furnish  his  part  of  the  equipment.  With  each 
builder  having  full  and  detailed  information  regard" 
ing  the  equipment  to  be  supplied,  no  excuses  on  the 
grounds  of  ignorance  of  details  could  be  set  up  in 
case  the  installation  would  not  perform  to  the  stan- 
dards laid  down  in  the  specifications. 

Boiler  room  conditions  have  been  observed  under 
which  a  three  hundred  horse  power  boiler  was  being 
fired  by  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  fur- 
nace, and  vice  versa.  In  the  first  instance,  using  a 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  furnace  with  a 
three  hundred  horse  power  boiler,  there  will  be  such 
a  drop  in  the  temperature  between  the  baffles  that 
tlie  gasses  do  not  burn  among  the  tubes  Avhich  causes 
dense  smoke  and  tlierefoi'e  a  loss  in  fuel.  In  the  latter 
case  using  a  three  hundred  horse  power  stoker  in  con- 
nection with  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power 
boiler,  the  furnace  will  be  crowding  the  heat  through 
the  boiler  so  that  the  gasses  will  burn  in  the  smoke 
stack,  causing  too  high  a  flue  temperature,  clouds  of 
smoke  and  is  also  a  waste  of  fuel. 

A  large  difference  will  be  noted  in  the  rules  fol- 
lowed by  the  different  boiler  makers  as  to  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  boiler  surface  that  is  exposed  to  the 
heat,  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  horse  power. 
Some  builders  require  eight  square  feet  to  the  horse 
power,  while  others  require  as  high  as  fifteen  square 
feet  to  the  horse  power. 
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Assuming  that  a  three  hundred  horse  power  boiler 
and  a  three  hundred  horse  power  furnace  are  to  be 
purchased,  the  following  specifications  should  be  in- 
dicated. In  the  average  water  tube  boiler  eleven  square 
feet  of  heating  sui-faee  will  produce  one  horse  power. 
The  three  hundred  horse  power  boiler  will  therefore 
have  a  heating  surface  of  three  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred square  feet.  The  ratio  of  the  heating  surface  to 
the  grate  surface  is  thirty-six  to  one,  or  in  other  words 
there  will  be  thirty-six  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
to  each  square  foot  of  grate  surface.  Dividing  this 
three  thousand,  three  hundred  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  by  thirty-six  gives  us  approximately  ninety- 
two  scjuare  feet  of  grate  surface  which  is  necessary  for 
the  three  hundred  horse  power  furnace. 

Next  in  order  to  the  boilers  and  furnaces  is  the 
purchasing  of  the  coal  conveying  apparatus  with  which 
to  furnish  the  coal  to  the  furnaces.  Such  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  types  of  conveying  machinery  is  of- 
fered to  the  market  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide  upon  just  which  particular  one  is  the 
best  as  they  are  all  very  well  presented  from 
a  talking  point  of  view.  Practical  experience 
had  proved  that  very  few  will  deliver  the  coal 
consistently  and  economically.  All  modern  plants 
now  arrange  for  the  storage  bin  under  a  trestle  work, 
over  which  the  cars  are  run  and  by  using  hopper 
bottom  cars,  the  contents  are  luiloaded  quickly  and  at 
small  cost.  Assuming  that  this  is  a  feature  of  the 
proposed  new  plant,  a  bucket  conveyor  system  is  to  be 
prefered,  having  the  furnace  supply  bunker  over  head. 
This  system  can  be  so  arranged  to  handle  the  ashes 
as  well  as  the  coal.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  coal  conveying  system  is  of  such  capacity  that 
there  will  be  no  question  as  to  its  ability  to  provide 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  the  furnaces.  The 
average  consumption  of  coal  for  steam  boilers  is 
twelve  pounds  per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  and  by  using  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  coal  required  per  day  can  be 
easily  arrived  at. 

In  modern  plants  each  furnace  is  equipped  with  a 
separate  automatic  scale  hopper,  through  which  must 
pass  all  the  coal  consumed  by  the  particular  furnace 
which  it  serves.  This  will  show  at  any  and  all  times 
the  amount  of  coal  that  is  actually  being  consumed 
by  any  boiler  at  any  time.  In  connection  with  this 
arrangement  it  is  necessary  that  separate  water  meters 
be  supplied  to  each  boiler.  This  willindieate  at  any 
time  the  quantity  of  water  used  by  the  boiler  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  evaporation  each  boiler  is  performing 
and  any  efficiency  detected  at  once.  Should  any  boiler 
fail  to  show  a  performance  equal  to  the  others  it  may 
be  cut  out  of  the  battery,  the  trouble  located  and 
removed. 

Other  equipment  is  a  matter  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners  and  must  be  left  to  them  to  decide  as 
to  what  extent  the  purchase  of  other  instruments  of 
record  should  be  carried. 

In  following  articles  will  be  shown  diagrams, 
steam  charts,  CO.  recorder  charts,  draft  reading  and 
smoke  charts  which  will  be  of  interest  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  economical  operation  of  the  boiler  room. 

The  next  article  will  have  to  do  with  the  purchase  of 
the  steam  engines  and  piping  equipment. 


Canada  Paper  Company  Pays 
Back  Dividend 

The  directors  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company  have 
just  declared  a  cash  dividend  of  $28  per  share  and 
the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  company  are  that 
much  richer. 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  company,  having  work- 
ed into  a  position  that  would  permit  of  regular  div- 
idend payments,  offered  a  lump  sum  in  payment  of  the 
arrears  that  had  been  accumulating  over  a  number  of 
years.  The  offer  was  readily  accepted  by  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  shareholders,  but  for  a  long  time  the  remain- 
ing ten  per  cent  some  of  it  stock  tied  up  in  estates, 
failed  to  give  its  acceptance  to  the  compromise.  It  was 
only  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  summer  that 
the  directors  were  in  a  position  to  put  the  plan  in 
operation,  and  a  cash  declaration  of  28  per  cent  was 
then  made.  Following  that,  3  1-2  per  cent  was  paid 
for  the  half  year  to  June  30th,  making  a  total  pay- 
ment of  31  1-2  per  cent  to  shai-eliolders  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  dividend  arrears  settled  by  the  28  per  cent 
distribution  totalled  42  per  cent,  or  the  deferred  div- 
idends of  six  years. 

Canada  Paper  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint  in  Canada,  and  the  final  clear- 
ing up  of  its  dividend  position  is  interesting  at  this 
juncture,  when  the  paper  industry  appears  to  be 
straightened  away  on  a  career  of  unusual  prosperity. 
The  company  is  a  close  corporation,  and  publishes 
no  financial  statement.  Its  securities,  however,  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  representative  group  of  financial  and 
commercial  interests.  Mr.  J.  Gilgour,  of  Toronto,  is 
president  and  the  other  directors  are  Sir  Montagu  Al- 
lan, Sir  H.  S.  Holt,  C.  R.  Hosmer,  P.  W.  Molsou  and 
Hon.  Robt.  Mackay. 

The  cash  disbursement  of  .$28  per  share  calls  for 
about  $100,000. 


LAURENTIDE   MEN  AT  THE   FRONT 

Capt.  J.  H.  A.  Acer,  of  Laurentide,  Limited,  is  busy 
recruiting  a  machine-gun  section  among  his  former 
employees  at  Grand  Mere  and  is  meeting  with  a  very 
satisfactory  response.  The  employees  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company  have  done  remarkably  well  in  the  mat- 
ter of  enlistments.  In  addition  to  the  number  pre- 
viously reported  in  tlie  honour  roll  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  the  following  additional  names  must 
be  added :  Charles  Art.  Lacroix,  George  Elie,  Alf.  John- 
son, Fred  Gingrass,  Earl  Roberts,  "Scottie"  Purdie, 
J.  Cote,  Charles  Keeling,  Len  Lloyd,  Bert  Brooker, 
Tom.  Boyd,  Eugene  Lavalle,  Will  Howlett,  Jas.  Kath- 
bone,  Frank  Lane. 

The  Laurentide  Company  have  a  large  number  of 
men  at  the  front,  many  of  whom  have  been  giving 
a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Cyril  Dickson,  a  younger  brother  of  Gerald  "W. 
Dickson,  has  been  made  a  corporal.  He  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  Ypres  Salient  with  the  Fifth  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Rifles,  who  were  badly  cut  up  and  as 
a  result  of  the  good  work  he  performed  there  has  been 
made  a  corporal. 

James  Stanley  Scott,  a  former  employee  of  the  Laur- 
entide Company  has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross 
for  aviation  work. 
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PROGRESS   OF  THE   INVESTIGATION   OF  THE 
NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY 

TTTTT  FFDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  WILL  HOLD  A  HEARING  IN  WASHINGTON.  ON  AUGUST  1, 
THE  \*;y^^^^^^^0  COMPLETE  ITS  WORK  IN  THE    NEWS    PRINT    INVESTIGATION    BY 
O.-TQBBK  —  QUESTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  OUT  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS,  REGARDING    DETAILS    OF    PUR- 
CHASES. ETC. 

Special  to  Pulp  aud     Paper  Magazine. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  24.  1916.— Further  attacks 
have  ben  made  on  the  news  print  manufacturers  with- 
in the  past  few  weeks,  for  despite  the  efforts  to  curtail 
consumption,  the  news  situation  has  been  growing 
more  acute  and  the  prospects  for  the  market  are  now 
almost  alarming.  ... 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
conducting  its  investigation  of  the  industry.  Announce- 
ment has  just  been  made  that  the  commission  would 
hold  a  hearing  on  August  1.  This  announcement  was 
made..in  a  statement  given  out  on  Saturday  ot  last 
week,  reading  as  follows  : 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  ordered  by  the  Senate,  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  an  undue  increase  m  the  price 
of  news  print  paper,  will  have  a  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton on  Tuesdav  morning,  August  1,  at  10  o  clock,  at 
which  all  interested  parties  are  invited  to  appear.  _ 
"The  commission  has  addressed  a  letter  to  practi- 
cally all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  requesting 
them  to  be  represented  at  this  hearing.  Those  who 
cannot  appear,  but  have  information  they  desire  to 
submit,  are  urged  to  do  so  in  writing. 

"Schedules  containing  numerous  specific  inquiries. 
as  to  the  prices  paid  for  print  paper,  the  quantities 
procured  .and  other  facts  bearing  on  the  inquiry,  are 
bein-  sent  out  to  the  publishers  of  2.000  daily  news- 
papers and  more  than  4,000  weeklies.  Any  publisher 
not  receiving  a  copy  of  this  schedule  is  requested  to 
apply  for  one.  if  he  has  informaton  that  will  be  of  va- 
lue to  the  commission. 

"Special  agents  of  the  commission  are  now  at  work 
examining  the  accounts  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ers of  print  ])aper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  determine  the  cost  of  production,  profits,  terms  of 
sale  and  other  pertinent  matters.  Other  investigators 
are  seeking  information  from  jobbers  as  to  their  pur- 
chasing and  selling  prices ;  the  extent  of  the  increase, 
if  any  in  the  foreign  demand  for  news-print  paper; 
and  whether  or  not  existing  war  conditions  have  af- 
fected imports  of  wood  jnilp  and  of  print  papers. 

"Based  on  this  information,  the  commission  will 
reach  its  conclusion  and  formulate  a  report  to  the 
Senate  in  response  to  its  resolution  directing  that  the 
investigation  be  made.  Every  man  who  can  be  ad- 
vantageouslv  used  on  this  work  is  being  employed  m 
order  that  it  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  co-operation  of  all  parties  interested 
is  not  onlv  desired,  but  earnestly  requested.  The  com- 
mission expects  to  be  able  to  make  a  report  by  October 
1  at  the  latest." 

Whether  or  not  the  commission  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete its  work  in  this  time  is  problematical,  for  its  task 
is  a  tremendous  one.     The  news-print  manufacturers 


are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  investigation, 
confident  that  its  results  will  clear  them  of  the  many 
accusations  which  have  been  made  recently. 

The  questions  which  the  newspaper  publishers  are 
being  asked  to  answer  have  attracted  much  attention. 
They  are  divided  into  two  schedules.  A  and  B.  Schedule 
A.  which  was  sent  to  newspaper  publishers,  including 
Sunday,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  reads  as  follows : 

1.  Name  of  publisher,  name  of  paper  and  location. 

2.  Daily,  morning,  evening,  Sunday,  weekly ;  desig- 
nate any  other  edition. 

3.  Contract  purchases.  Give  details  of  all  contracts 
made  for  the  purchase  of  news-print  paper  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  1913. 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  seller.  If  a  selling  agent 
or  jobber,  state  also  name  aud  location  of  mill  from 
which  deliveries  were  made. 

(b)  Tons  of  news-print  paper  contracted  for. 

(c)  Date   of  contract   and  period   covered. 

(d)  Price  per  100  pounds. 

(e)  Discounts  and  allowances  per  100  pounds. 

(f)  Terms  of  delivery,  i.e.,  whether  f.o.b.  mill,  side- 
walk delivery,  etc. 

(g)  Contract  specifications  regarding  size  and 
weight. 

(h)  Tons  of  news-print  paper  received  by  months 
under  the  above  contracts  since  January  1.  1913. 

Note : — Where  possible,  furnish  copies  of  contracts 
in  connection  with  your  answer  to  this  question. 

4.  Market  purchases.  Give  details  of  all  purchases 
in  the  open  market  of  news-print  paper  since  January 
1,  1913,  stating  for  each  purchase : 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  seller. 

(b)  Pounds  of  news-print  paper  purchased  and 
pounds  received. 

(c)  Price  per  100  pounds. 

(d)  Discounts  and  allowances  per  100  pounds. 

(e)  Terms  of  delivery,  i.e.,  f.o.b.  mill,  destination, 
etc. 

(f)  Specifications  regarding  size  and  weight. 

5.  State  (a)  the  usual  quantity  of  news-print  kept 
in  stock,  (b)  the  quantity  in  stock  July  1,  1915,  and 
(c)  the  quantity  in  stock  July  1.  1916. 

6.  Give  in  detail  reasons  for  any  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  news-print  paper  by  you,  especially 
during  the  year,  specifying  whether  it  is  due  to  in- 
crease in  circulation,  in  average  number  of  printed 
pages  per  issue,  or  what. 

7.  State  reasons  given  by  the  seller  or  others  for 
any  increase  in  price  of  news-print  paper.  Answer 
fully,  furnishing  copies  of  correspondence,  etc.,  if  pos- 
sible. 

8.  State  the  average  number  of  agate  lines  of  ad- 
vertising printed  in  the  months  of  January,  March, 
May  and  June,  both  of  1915  and  1916. 
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9.  Give  particulars  regarding  any  instances  where 
manufacturers  or  jobbers  have  refused  to  give  you 
or  other  publishers  a  quotation  on  news-print  paper, 
furnishing  copies   of  correspondence,  etc. 

10.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  or  has  been 
since  January  1,  1913,  an  understanding  among  the 
news-print  manufacturers  in  respect  to  the  apportion 
of  sales  or  the  fixing  of  prices.  Furnish  an,y  facts  in 
your  possession  bearing  on  this  matter. 

11.  What  is  your  percentage  of  white  Avaste,  of 
printed  waste,  and  what  have  you  done  to  conserve 
waste?  If  you  have  cut  off  returns,  state  what  the 
percentage  of  saving  has  been. 

12.  Give  particulars  regarding  increased  price  of 
paper  other  than  news-print  used  by  you. 

Schedule  B  contains  tlu^  following  questions: 

1.  Name  of  paper. 

2.  Frequency  of  publication. 

3.  Do  you  use  roll  or  .sheet  papers  for  news-print? 

4.  State  average  circulation  during  the  month  of 
June.  1916,  and  what  the  increase  or  decrease  in  cir- 
culation has  been  since  July  1,  1916.  State  average 
number  of  pages  in  regular  issue  and  measurement 
of  outside  edges  of  pages. 

5.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  manufacturei-s 
or  jobbers  from  whom  you  have  purchased  news-print 
paper  since  July  1,  1915. 

6.  For  each  lot  of  news-print  paper  bought  for 
prompt  delivery  since  July  1,  191.5,  give  the  date  of 
purchase,  quantity  purchased,  and  price  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  other  unit  of  quantity  specifying  size 
and  weight. 

7.  For  each  contract  or  purchase  for  future  de- 
livery of  news-print  paper  or  patent  inside  or  outside 
since  Julj^  1,  1915,  give  date  of  contract,  total  deliver- 
ies on  the  contract  and  price  per  100  pounds  or  other 
unit  of  quantity  specifying  size  and  weight,  and  in- 
dicating for  each  contract  whether  paper  purchased 
is  patent  inside  or  outside  and  whether  it  contains 
advertising. 

8.  HoAV  large  a  stock  of  news  have  you  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  on  hand  ? 

9.  What  is  your  present  stock  of  news-print? 

10.  State  reasons  given  you  by  seller  for  any  re- 
cent increase  in  price  of  news-print.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars, copies  of  correspoiulence,  etc. 

11.  Do  you  know  of  any  facts  which  tend  to 
dicate  any  agreement  among  manufacturers  or  jobbers 
in  any  way  affecting  the  ju-ice  of  news-print  paper? 
Give  full  particulars  with  copies  of  correspondence, 
etc. 

12.  Give  particulars  regarding  increase  in  price 
of  paper  other  than  news-print  used  by  you. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  will  answer  these  questions. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 


AMERICAN  BAG  AND  PAPER  CO. 

The  American  Bag  and  Paper  Company  at  Hudson 
Falls,  N.Y.,  which  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Canadian  ITnion  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  is  commenc- 
ing to  show  an  improvement  in  business.  This  com- 
pany has  recently  made  a  cut  in  its  capital  stock,  the 
conunon  being  reduced  from  $18,000,000  to  $2,000,000, 
while  there  has  also  been  a  cut  made  in  the  preferred, 
upon  which  five  years'  dividends  are  in  arrears. 


Consumers  Must  Pay  Higher 
for  Canadian  Supplies 

By    CYRIL    T.    YOUNG, 

(In  charge  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  Land  and  Timber  for 

the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  System 

in  Canadian  Forestry  Journal). 

The  following  article,  prepared  on  request  by  Mr. 
Yomig,  is  a  militant  call  for  protection  of  our  Can- 
adian timberlands  from  every  form  of  waste.  Mr. 
Young  has  gained  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  forest  resources  of  Northern  Ontario  and  North- 
ern Quebec  from  Lake  St.  John  through  to  the  Manit- 
oba boundary,  and  from  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
Great  Lakes  through  to  James  Bay  during  his  twenty- 
two  years  of  field  experience  and  subsequent  contact 
with  transportation  interests. 

If,  as  Mr.  Young  declares,  the  consumer  umst 
pay  more  for  his  paper  and  the  paper  mill  must  spend 
more  cash  on  the  raw  supplies  of  pulpwood  from  the 
Canadian  forests,  then  must  follow  a  higher  valuation 
on  spruce  and  balsam  and  other  pulp  producing  areas 
rendering  their  protection  and  perpetution  a  matter 
of  greater  urgency  on  governments  and  limit  holders. 
—Editor.) 

The  same  awakening  is  coming  to  us  later  on  our 
pulp  wood  area  as  we  received  in  our  high-class  white 
pine  area  a  few  years  ago;  and  American  mills  are 
now  going  far  afield  for  their  wood,  one  rail  haul  de- 
livery for  this  winter  being  846  miles,  and. quite  fre- 
quently 700  miles.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  con- 
stant erection  of  more  mills  but  to  the  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  mills  already  erected  on  the  American  side. 
To  date  it  has  been  the  short  log  haul  and  easily 
driven  timber  and  the  13  to  16c.  rate  wood  that  is 
reaching  these  American  mills.  Supplementing  this 
rail  haul  timber  is  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Anticosti 
wood  which  before  the  war  was  reaching  points  as  far 
west  as  Erie  on  a  $2.00  per  cord  boat  rate  prior  to 
the  present  scarcity  of  bottoms  and  also  though  a 
much  less  quantity  of  Nipigon,  Port  Arthur,  Knife 
River  wood  reaching  Erie  ports  at  the  same  figure  or 
towed  to  Ashland  on  Superior  and  getting  into  Green 
Bay  section  by  rail  haul  from  Ashland  South. 

Lalce  Shipping'  Scarce. 

The  European  conflict  has  not  only  affected  ship- 
ments of  pulp  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia,  but 
the  removal  of  the  bottoms  from  the  Great  Lakes  for 
either  Transatlantic  or  coastwise  trade  has  resulted 
in  making  Great  Lakes  delivery  of  pulp  wood  prac- 
tically impossible  in  cost,  except  to  the  mills  who  own 
their  own  vessels  and  their  loading  and  in  some  cases 
discharging  equipment.  This  is  resulting  in  increas- 
ed demands— very  strong  at  the  present  time— for  rail 
haul  wood  from  settlers'  lands  and  patent  lands  in 
Northern  Ontario  and  Northern  Quebec,  which  can 
be  exported  to  the  American  mills,  and  when  bottoms 
can  be  secured  this  applies  to  New  Brunswick  wood 
as  well. 

Export  wood  like  timber  must  inevitably  go  higher 
Jtv  of  labor  in  Canada  from  enlistment 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  Canada  from  enlistment 
and  the  demand  from  war  industries  which  men  find 
more  congenial  to  home  life  than  the  woods  employ- 
ment affords.  Added  to  this  is  the  increased  cost  of 
barking  plants,  saws,  boilers,  chain,  rubber  and  leather 
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belting,  etc.,  several  of  which  have  gone  up  from  55  per 
cent  to  over  100  per  cent. 

Increased  Paper  Prices. 
The  final  solution  does  not  lie  in  cheaper  Canadian 
wood  or  decreased  cost  of  transportation,  but  in  m- 
creased  paper  prices  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
and  as  month  after  month  passes  without  positive  re- 
sults two  or  three  or  more  years'  war  is  not  at  all 
improbable.  Canadian  pulpwood  operators  selling  to 
American  mills  are  not  now  making  any  more  money 
than  heretofore  and  are  taking  immensely  larger  risks 
unwarranted  by  the  profits  obtainable.  Personal 
friends  of  mine  are  operating  all  the  way  from  the  head 
of  the  lakes  through  to  St.  John  and  have  made  less 
monev  and  some  of  them  more  debt  withm  the  past 
eighteen  mouths  than  at  any  other  period  of  their 
pulpwood  operation.  Many  of  the  operators  have  had 
to  close  out  entirely,  and  this  is  bad  for  the  reason 
that  in  any  business  if  the  stream  of  consumable  goods 
is  steady  economic  life  goes  on  smoothly ;  if  for  any 
reason  the  stream  is  interrupted  more  or  less  ser- 
ious consequences  always  ensue.  Operators  should  go 
further  in  insisting  on  financia  lassistance  from  the 
buyers,  for  these  mill  owners  know  that  there  is  no 
greater  help  to  legitimate  business  than  well  regulated 
and  easy  flowing  credit. 

Forests  Unlimited? 

Nor  is  the  quantity  for  future  supply  to  these  Amer- 
ican mills  up  to  19c.  rate  by  any  means  unlimited. 
Most  convincing,  indeed,  is  a  map  showing  the  pulp 
concessions  granted  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  if  to 
these  could  be  added  those  that  will  likely  yet  be 
granted  on  five  good  pulp  and  paper  mills  sites  re- 
maining in  the  North  the  result  would  be  more  so. 
Mill  sites  to  manufacture  the  wood  growing  north  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  are  impossible  except 
at  Lac  Suel  and  none  on  the  Nelson  on  the  Hudson 
Bay  line.  I  might  also  possibly  add  one  on  the  upper 
M-aters  of  the  St.  Maurice  above  La  Tuque.  All  the 
other  waters  are  flowing  north  and  will  not  be  inter- 
cepted by  steel  Avithin  a   quarter  of  a  century. 

Looking  away  to  the  future  because  some  of  our 
Canadian  mills  are  yet  going  to  have  to  go  as  far 
afield  for  their  wood  as  the  American  mills,  who  are 
rail  hauling  600  miles,  are  doing  to-day,  it  would  he 
well  here  to  state  frankly  that  there  is  no  commercial 
timber  for  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  waters  of 
James  Bay  on  the  territory  known  as  the  James  Bay 
Basin. 

Only  Near  River  Banks. 

Many  Canadian  and  American  mill  men  have  the 
idea  that  because  they  are  told  spruce  is  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Albany,  lower  Matagami,  Moose.  Hur- 
ricanaw  and  Nottaway  that  Northern  Ontario  and 
Northern  Quebec  is  all  timber  country.  If  they  were 
to  get  out  of  a  canoe  and  travel  inland  for  days 
as  I  have  done,  not  only  below  the  last  portages  going 
down  to  James  Bay.  but  away  up  on  the  rivers  some- 
times even  south  of  the  National  Transcontinental, 
they  would  find  merchantable  timber  does  not  exist 
back  from  the  river  banks.  This  is  true  of  an  im- 
mense area  around  Lake  Mistassini,  north  and  west 
of  Lake  St.  John,  where  heavy  fires  have  oecured, 
on  across  the  Hurricanaw  and  Moose — on  past  Mar- 
tin's Falls  Cthe  only  fall  in  300  miles  of  navigation  on 
the  Albany),   and  I  understand     from     Indians     on 


through  Patriea  to  Port  Nelson,   for   all  this  lowest 
bench  of  land  is  practically  muskeg. 

A  Question  of  Accuracy. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  reporters  to  turn  up  Depart- 
mental records  of  Northern  Exploration  of  1910,  show- 
ing 288,000,000  cords  of  spruce  in  the  then  explored 
section  of  Northern  Ontario,  but  is  it  theer  out  on 
the  ground?  It  certainly  is  on  the  better  sections  of 
the  Northern  Clay  Belt,  such  as  Temiskaming,  Abit- 
ibi  and  parts  of  Mattagami,  Kapuskasing  and  Mis- 
sinabi,  but  I  personally  know  large  sections  grossly 
overestimated  at  forty-five  cords  to  the  acre  that  can- 
not possibly  cut  more  than  four  to  five  cords  to  the 
acre  on  the  average.  Spruce  mixed  with  pine  is  some- 
times quite  deceiving  and  certain  pulp  areas  further 
south  estimated  at  ten  cords  to  the  acre  average  are 
to-day  actually  cutting  out  less  than  two  cords  to  the 
acre. 

Returning  to  the  immediate  question  and  summariz- 
ing :  Woods  labor  will  be  seriously  acute  by  Novem- 
bes  'st — wholesalers  refuse  to  even  guess  where  pro- 
vision prices  will  reach — and  equipment  is  proceeding 
skyward  steadily. 

Paper  to  Soar. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  war  you  will  see 
"News"  selling  closer  to  .$40.00  N.  Y.  delivery  than 
the  $25.00  now  quoted,  for  even  at  present  many  of 
the  mills  have  no  reserve  supply  of  wood,  and  every- 
where the  stock  of  "News"  is  getting  very  low,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  in  the  low 
water  period  affecting  the  grinders  and  output.  Our 
cheaper  jack  pine  and  poplar  woods  should  be  more 
utilized  in  Krafts  and  Avrapping  paper  and  then  the 
logging  of  all  timber  together  would  cheapen  spruce 
wood  costs.  With  South  America,  Asia  and  the  entire 
Continent  of  Europe  in  urgent  need  of  pulp  and  the 
public  (with  extra  coin  in  their  pockets  with  a  false 
prosperity  due  to  national  loans)  buying  more  war 
extras  than  they  really  require  why  should  they  not 
pay  the  cost  of  increased  material — pulpwood? 


ABITIBI  PLANT  SAFE. 

According  to  the  latest  information  received  by  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  their  plant  at 
Iroquois  Falls  in  Nortliern  Ontario  escaped  the  holo- 
caust which  swept  over  Northern  Ontario  and  caused 
the  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives.  The  plant  is 
running  to  capacity,  and  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  anything  were  to  happen  to  it. 


BIG  ORDER  FOR  BRUSH  BACKS. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  shortage  of  dowels, 
skewers  and  small  manufactures  of  hardwood  in  Eng- 
land and  prices  have  advanced  materially.  An  order 
for  one  million  hardwood  backs  for  brushes  has  just 
been  placed  in  Ontario. 

PULP  LIMIT  FOR  SALE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  friend  asking  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  prospective  buyers  of  a  valu- 
able Canadian  pnlp  limit.  A  display  advertisement  in 
regard  to  the  matter  will  appear  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Pnlp  and  Paper  Magazine,  but  in  the  meantime 
any  inquiries  sent  to  the  Editor  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  interested  party.  Now  seems  to  be  the  opportune 
time  for  papermakers  to  locate  north  of  the  49th  Par- 
allel. 
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The  Print  Famine 

The  Appletou  Daily  Post,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
The  1  cent  newspaper  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
within  a  short  time,  predicted  Secretary  of  Commerce 
"William  C.  Redfield  on  Tuesday.  Prices  have  in- 
creased all  along  the  line  on  nearly  all  commodities, 
and  within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  the  materials  entering 
into  the  making  of  news  print  paper  and  an  increased 
demand   for  paper. 

From  information  which  has  reached  me,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  advertising  rates  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased also,  as  it  appears  that  the  increased  cost  of 
paper  can  not  be  made  up  alone  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  newsjiapers. — Washington  dispatch. 

Evidently  Secretary  Redfield  is  under  no  such  delus- 
ion as  that  of  some  newspaper  publishers,  that  the 
present  prodigious  increase  in  the  price  of  news  print 
paper  is  due  to  wicked  and  illegal  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  paper  manufacturers.  He  acknowledges 
in  effect  that  the  increased  price  of  paper  is  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  entering  into 
paper  and  the  greater  demand  for  paper  itself. 

The  greater  demand  for  paper  comes  not  only  from 
this  country  but  also  from  abroad.  The  increased  de- 
mand from  this  country  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  large  increase  in  price,  but  on  top  of 
that  is  the  fact  that  such  manufacturers  of  print  as  are 
left  in  the  United  States  could,  if  they  would,  sell 
their  entire  output  abroad.  Australia,  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  other  countries  that  have  been  ac- 
customed to  buy  their  paper  from  the  countries  now 
at  war,  find  it  impossible  to  get  paper  longer  from  these 
countries,  and  hiving  no  facilities  for  supplying  their 
own  requirements,  they  are  coming  to  the  United 
States  and  asking  to  be  supplied  here.  Nor  are  they 
getting  all  the  paper  they  want  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  mills  of  this  country  are  disposed  to 
protect  local  customers  first. 

But  as  Secretary  Redfield  says,  the  demand  for 
paper  is  only  one  of  the  factors  making  for  increase 
of  paper  prices.  The  other  factor  is  the  high  price  of 
raw  materials.  This  comes  not  only  from  the  greater 
demand  for  raw  materials  caused  by  the  greater  de- 
mand for  paper,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  many 
foreign  sources  of  raw  materials  are  now  closed  to 
American  paper  manufacturers.  The  result  is  that 
many  American  paper  manufacturers  are  themselves 
now  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  price  of  print,  whicli  does  not  com- 
pensate them  for  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  raw 
materials.  In  fact  some  of  them  are  facing  an  actual 
likelihood  of  being  forced  to  shut  up  shop  or  reduce 
output  for  lack  of  stock  to  make  paper  from. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  Post  has  so  many 
times  befoi'e  remarkeil,  that  the  United  States  print 
paper  industry  lias  pi-actically  been  transferred  to 
Canada,  through  unwise  tariff  legislation.  Democratic 
in  its  spirit,  though  some  of  it  a  Republican  congress 
was  responsible  for.  The  newspaper  publishers  are 
now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  The  called  for  cheaper 
print  paper,  and  argued  that  if  Canada  could  make 
print  paper  for  less  money  than  the  United  States  she 
onglit  to  be  encouraged  to  do  it,  so  that  they  might 
buy  it  from  her.     Intimidated  Republican  and  Demo- 


cratic congresses  listened  to  them,  and  took  the  tariff 
off  of  print.  The  result  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  United  States  print  paper  industry  has 
been  killed  otf,  and  the  publishers  now,  when  emer- 
gency arises,  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
(Canadian)  manufacturers,  who  will  screw  out  of  them 
relentlessly,  every  last  cent  and  fraction  of  a  cent 
that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

If  print  paper  and  its  raw  materials  had  been  given 
eontinuetl  tariff  protection  the  sulphite  mills  and 
print  paper  mills  in  this  country  would  have  increased 
sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with  this  country's  demands 
for  paper,  and  when  the  present  pinch  came  the  paper 
industry  of  this  country  would  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  it.  As  things  are  won  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  industry's  meeting  the  pinch,  in  fact  even  at 
present  prices.  United  States'  print  mills  are  continu- 
ing to  go  on  to  other  grades  of  paper,  which  promise 
better  present  and  future  returns  upon  their  invest- 
ment. 

What  woukl  happen  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  if  Canada,  either  on  her  own  initiative  or  Great 
Britain's,  should  put  an  embargo  upon  the  export 
of  print  paper  to  this  country?  Newspaper  publish- 
ers who  have  thought  of  this  possibility  are  warrant- 
ed in  lying  awake  nights. 


NEWSPAPER  COSTS. 

Few  readers  oi  newspapers  are  aware  of  the  increas- 
ed cost  of  neM'spaper  production  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  yet  no  other  line  of  business  has  suffered  so 
heavily.  The  following  table  gives  the  advance  in 
prices  of  materials  most  commonly  used  in  producing 
newspapers : 

Advance 
Per  Cent. 

News  print 16 

Other  paper 53 

Ink  (black  and  colored) 40 

Stored  metal 50 

Press  rollers 33  1.3 

Press  blankets 15 

Stereo  paper 47 

Postage 33  1-3 

Twines 52 

All  stationery 25 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  news-gathering  (which  has  been  enormous)  nor 
in  other  expenses  which  go  to  make  up  the  newspap- 
er's budget.  Take  the  illustrations,  for  instance.  The 
materials  used  in  making  process  engravings  for  news- 
paper illustrations  show  the  following  advance: 

Per  Cent 

Advance 
Copper 66 

^inc 400 

Nitric  acid gg 

Bromide  potassium 1,500 

Sidphate  copper 300 

M-^toI .'.'    .'.'     1,600 

Benzole 3gQ 

Tlie  newspaper  publisher  has  also  had  to  stand  his 
ju-oportion  of  the  general  advance  in  the  price  of  labor. 
— Winnipeg  Tribune. 
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The  Business  Concerning  Rags 
and  Paper  Refuse 

Trauslation  from  "Sveuk  Pappers-Tidning"  by  News- 
Priiit  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  fact  that  waste  paper  in  Sweden  of  late  has  be- 
come considerably  more  expensive  than  formerly  and 
the  supply  so  short  that  it  has  caused  au  export  em- 
bargo, as  well  as  the  likewise  increased  difficulty  of 
procuring  certain  kinds  of  rags  for  the  better  quali- 
ties of  paper,  have  brought  the  writer  to  think  of  the 
Swedish  trade  in  rags,  the  organization  of  which  is 
far  from  being  the  best. 

During  the  last  30  years  it  has  many  times  been 
requested  that  efforts  be  made  that  rags  and  waste 
paper  should  be  collected  and  utilized  in  a  rational 
way  profiting  the  economy  of  the  country  and  provid- 
ing opportuuity  fr  increased  earnings.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  rags 
and  waste  paper  are  preserved  in  a  much  lesser  degree 
in  Sweden  than  in  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  this  manner  several  millions  are  lost  to 
the  country  which  otherwise  might  have  been  saved. 

A  gentleman,  well  known  in  his  day  within  large  cir- 
cles of  industry  and  business  men,  but  uow  dead  for 
some  years,  a  writer  in  the  "Goteborgs  Handels— och 
Sjofarts  TiTdning,"  Mr.  M.  Rubenson,  called  "The  fly- 
er "  who  in  those  days  wrote  about  industry  questions 
in'  Sweden,  and  visited  all  the  exhibitions  and  in- 
dustry conferences  as  reporter,  wrote  in  the  ' '  Handels- 
tidningen"  in  the  'eighties  or  'nineties  about  the  rag 
trade,  after  having  studied  conditions  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  He  also,  by  personal  agitation,  endeavored 
to  bring  about  a  rational  collecting  of  rags  and  a  sub- 
stantial rag  business,  being  convinced  that  in  this  man- 
ner the  country  would  derive  a  great  natioual  economic 
profit.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  arousing  sufficient 
interest  for  the  question  for  bringing  about  actual  re- 
sults, and  he  complained  many  times  thereof  to  the 
undersigned. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  an  expert  and  well  managed 
rag  business  with  suitable  arrangements  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rags  and  waste  paper,  would  be  a  very  lucrative 
business.  In  times  pa.st,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  rag  business,  not  only  in  Sweden  but  also 
in  Denmark,  Germany  and  Belgium.  On  the  basis  of 
what  I  then  learned,  combined  with  my  experience  of 
how  the  rag  business  was  managed  in  Sweden,  and  of 
the  difficulties  the  Swedish  paper  mills  had  in  procur- 
ing just  what  they  needed,  and  how  rags  were  exported 
from  Sweden  to  return  in  a  sorted  condition,  etc.,  I  more 
than  once  thought  that  if  I  had  the  necessary  personal 
qualifications  for  managing  a  rag  business,  I  could  by 
that  means  much  easier  than  as  a  paper  maker  arrive  in 
good  circumstances  and  become  independent.  In  my 
childhood  I  heard  about  a  distant  relative,  who  through 
speculations  abroad  had  become  rich,  then  bought  the 
Kaggeholm  estate  at  the  Malaren,  lived  like  a  prince, 
among  others  had  King  Karl  XV.  as  his  guest  and  af- 
terwards went  bankrupt.  He  decided  to  become  rich 
once  more,  and  for  that  purpose  started  a  rag  business, 
but  in  France  and  Belgium.     He  succeeded  within  a 


comparatively  short  time  to  get  rich  again,  but  he  did 
not  return  to  Sweden  with  any  money. 

Especially  in  regard  to  paper  refuse,  a  considerable 
amount  could  be  collected  for  instance  in  Stockholm, 
if  arrangements  were  made  for  regular  collecting  from 
offices,  establishments  and  greater  private  families,  if 
the  collectors  saw  to  it  that  the  caretakers  got  a  suit- 
able reward  for  taking  the  trouble  of  saving  the  waste 
paper. 

I,  for  my  part,  am  burning  up  the  waste  paper,  and 
that  is  a  way  which  during  the  past  winter  has  result- 
ed in  saving  expensive  fuel. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  'nineties,  I  wrote  a  couple 
of  times  in  the  greater  daily  newspapers  about  how  a 
rag  business  should  be  managed,  but  without  any  visible 
results  and  the  question  has  also  been  aired  in  the 
Pappers  Tidning.  At  times  there  has  been  some  talk 
about  the  starting  of  a  practical  rag  business,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

Now  during  the  times  of  war  many  experiences  have 
been  made :  among  other  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
care  as  mucli  as  possible  that  different  industries  have 
a  supply  of  raw  materials  and  necessary  requisites 
within  the  country.  Quite  enough  of  rags  and  waste 
paper  for  the  needs  of  the  country  could  be  had  in 
Sweden,  if  it  only  was  saved. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  supply  of  waste 
paper  in  Sweden  during  the  past  years  and  before  the 
war  has  been  abundant  and  the  price  rather  low.  The 
consumption  thereof  witliin  the  country  neither  was  so 
great  that  all  of  it  that  was  collected  was  used,  and  the 
surplus  was  exported.  The  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment of  Stockholm,  for  many  years  has  exported  from 
the  collecting  centre  at  Riddersvik  all  the  waste  paper 
collected  in  the  city. 

It  is  not  only  exports  which  during  the  last  year 
decreased  the  available  supply  of  waste  paper  in 
Sweden  and  caused  the  rise  in  price.  A  paper  mill  now 
under  construction  in  Vastervik  has  bought  large  quan- 
tities of  waste  paper. 

In  Germany,  where  the  demand  for  waste  paper  is, 
or  at  least  has  been,  for  some  time  greater  than  the 
supply,  a  patriotic  collecting  of  paper  has  been  arrang- 
ed, under  the  name  of  "Reichs  Papier  Woehen."  The 
profit  from  the  sales  of  collected  paper  has  been  turn- 
ed over  to  the  "Red  Cross"  or  is  used  for  other  philan- 
thropic purposes,  and  the  results  seem  to  have  been  fine. 
Thus,  during  one  week's  collecting  in  Hirsberg,  and 
Cumersdorf,  72  short  tons  of  paper  were  gathered, 
which  in  selling  brought  -$1,704.56  prettj^  well  paid. 

In  the  United  States  there  now  exists  a  great  scarcity 
of  rags  and  waste  paper.  Formerly  great  quantities 
of  rags  were  imported  from  Europe.  This  import  has 
been  stopped  by  the  war.  A  great  movement  is  now 
under  way  in  the  United  States  to  induce  the  people  to 
save  rags  and  waste  paper  for  the  use  of  the  paper 
mills.  For  this  purpose,  pamphlets  and  circulars  are 
distributed  even  through  the  post  offices  of  the  coun- 
try. A  couple  of  years  ago  an  association  was  formed 
in  the  United  States:  "The  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers,"  which  has  met  with  great 
success.  At  the  annual  meeting  lately  held  in  New 
York,  a  delegation  from  the  makers  of  writing  paper 
was  present  in  order  to  arrange  for  co-operation  in  the 
search  for  rags  and  paper  refuse. 

A.  MUNTZING. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York,  July  31st. 

The  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  mill  at  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Work  on  the  building  is  to  start  at  once  and  the  con- 
tract calls  for  completion  bj'  December  1,  1916.  The 
building  is  to  be  one  story,  of  brick  300  by  90  feet, 
with  a  basement  at  one  end  100  by  90  feet.  It  will 
be  divided  near  the  center  by  a  fireproof  section  50 
feet  long. 


The  directors  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Company 
met  on  Thursday.  July  6,  and  elected  August  Heck- 
scher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  E.  B.  Murray 
and  Charles  R.  McMillen,  vice-presidents  of  the  com- 
pany were  elected  members  of  the  executive  committee. 
No  definite  action  was  taken  at  this  meeting  in  regard 
to  filing  the  office  of  president  which  was  made  va- 
cant bv  the  death  of  John  S.  Riegel,  on  July  3. 


The  Wheat  Paper  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  through 
A.  G.  Oilman,  president  and  A.  A.  Wheat,  treasurer, 
has  forwarded  to  Sergeant  George  A.  Shaffer  for 
Company  E,  300  sets  of  tablets,  pencils  and  envelopes. 
Nine  men  in  the  company  were  employed  at  the  Wheat 
Company  and  their  positions  will  be  open  for  them 
when  thev  return. 


The  paper  mill  supply  business  of  Mr.  Helfgott  and 
Son  at  105  Chamber  St.,  New  York,  will  move  shortly 
to  528  West  30th  Street.  The  new  home  which  is  loc- 
ated near  the  railroad  terminals,  gives  the  firm  un- 
excelled shipping  facilities.  The  firm  will  continue 
to  handle  paper,  boards  and  twine  as  heretofore,  but 
on  a  larger  scale. 


The  Bryant  Paper  Company  has  just  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Chandler  and  Taylor  Company,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  manufacturers  of  high  grade  engines 
and  boilers,  for  an  improved  enclosed  type  of  var- 
iable speed  engine,  which  will  be  installed  in  the  near 
future. 


With  a  capital  of  $150,000  the  Underwood  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Plattsburgh,  N. 
Y.,  to  manufacture  pulp,  paper  and  other  articles.  The 
directors,  George  Tait  and  John  C.  McCabe,  of  Glens 
Falls  and  George  F.  Underwood,  of  Fort  Edward. 


Alfred  J.  Moran  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Box  Board  and  Lining  Company,  and  has  gone 
into  business  with  E.  B.  Tromas  under  the  style  of  E. 
B.  Thomas  and  Company,  Incorporated,  doing  an  im- 
port and  export  business  with  offices  at  100  Hudson 
Street,  New  York.  The  concern  will  handle  all  grades 
of  cotton  rags,  paper  stock,  baging,  strings,  etc. 

The  Storm  Kink  Paper  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated  at   Moodna,   N.  Y.,  with   a   capital  stock   of 


$155,000.  The  directors  are  Corydon  A.  Woodward  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  Y.,  and  Edward  R.  VoUner  and  George 
R.  LeSauvage  of  Brooklyn. 


An  extension  to  the  finishing  room  is  being  built 
at  South  Brewer,  Me.,  by  the  Eastern  Manufacturing 
Company.  It  will  be  three  stories  in  height  and  a  fea- 
ture will  be  the  maximum  amount  of  window  spahe, 
with  a  view  to  affording  all  the  light  possible  to  the 
workers.  Excavation  is  now  under  way  for  the  found- 
ation which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  the  mitldle  of  September.  The  new  building  will 
have  a  common  wall  with  the  finishing  room  and  its 
dimensions  will  be  27  feet  by  210  feet. 


The  Lockwood  Trade  Journal,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  at  10  E.  39th  St.,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 
Those  interested  in  the  corporation  are  Jerome  D. 
Maley,  Daytona,  Fla.,  Leslie  R.  Palmer,  Croton-on- 
Hudson   and   Arthur   S.  Wilmurt   of  Brooklyn. 


Advices  from  Otsego,  Mich.,  state  that  on  account 
of  the  long  continued  illness  of  George  E.  Bardeen, 
for  years  one  of  the  best  known  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  Middle  West,  S.  B.  Monroe  of  Kalamazoo  had 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  thte  Bardeen  Paper 
Comjiany  and  of  the  Otsego  Coated  Company.  While 
Mr.  Monroe  has  had  no  actual  experience  as  a  paper 
maker  he  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  connected 
with  various  paper  companies  as  a  director  and  an 
officer.  He  has  reorganized  a  number  of  paper  mills 
as  well  as  starting  several  new  ones  all  of  which  have 
been  very  successful  and  excellent  dividend  payers. 


P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  has  announced  that  until  further  notice, 
all  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  who  have  been 
or  may  be  called  out  for  military  service,  will  receive 
full  pay,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be  restored  to 
their  former  positions. 


M.  Austin,  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  well  known  in 
the  Dominion  paper  circles  who  for  the  ]iast  five 
years  has  been  associated  with  S.  W.  Dunning  at  132 
Nassau  Street,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that 
concern  and  accepted  a  position  with  the  firm  of  0. 
H.  Anderson  and  Company,  145  Nassau  Street. 


C  W.  Litsey,  secretary  of  the  Cornell  Wood  Pro- 
ducts Company,  Cornell,  Wis.,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, says  a  press  dispatch.  In  this  connection  it  is 
stated  that  all  purchases  for  the  Wood  Products  Com- 
pany, hereafter  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  H.  C.  Frisbie,  general  manager. 


With  objects  to  manufacture  paper  of  all  kinds 
the  Greasonia  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  has  been  chartered  in 
New  York  City  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.     The  diree- 
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tors  are  Edgar  J.  Treacy  of  Cedarhui'St  and  Rolaud  R. 
Rasquin,    and   Henry    Lipton    of    Queens    Borough. 

The  American  International  Corporation,  a  company 
organized  last  winter  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ping, has  become  a  subscriber  to  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  new  Kosiu  and  Turpentine  Export  Company  of 
Georgia,  which  was  recently  chartered.  The  new  com- 
pany when  organized  will  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  American  International 
Corporation.  The  capital  of  the  Rosin  and  Turpen- 
time  Export  Company  will  be  very  largely  increased, 
$2,500,000  was  authorized  under  its  charter,  and  its 
credit  is  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  very 
large  naval  stores  exporting  house. 


The  Missouri  Paper  Stock  Company  is  one  of  the 
new  concerns  in  the  paper  stock  field  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  officers  in  charge  are  men  of  wide  experience, 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
paper  stock  business  and  also  with  the  requirements 
of  the  paper  manufacturers. 


THE  NEWS-PRINT  SHORTAGE. 

Despatches  from  Boston  state  that  tlie  news-print 
situation  has  become  so  acute,  particularly  as  regards 
conditions  likely  to  prevail  this  fall,  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has  appealed  to 
the  papers  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  their 
consumption  of  paper.  This  they  can  do,  it  is  argued, 
bj'  studying  the  niceties  of  economy  of  operation. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1916,  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  news-print  mills  produced  800,000 
tons  of  news-print,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over 
the  same  months  of  1915.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  1,- 
900,000  tons  a  year,  or  150,000  tons  above  1915  de- 
liveries. 

But  this  increased  output,  an  increase  fully  double 
that  of  a  normal  year,  has  not  fully  supplied  the  de- 
mand. The  mills  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  paper 
for  the  fall  demand,  and  especially  the  demand  which 
always  comes  in  a  presidential  year.  Usually  the  mills 
begin  the  latter  part  of  May  to  pile  up  surplus  stock 
of  paper  for  the  fall  and  winter  demand.  This  lack 
of  accumulation  is  what  the  official  association  of 
publishers  fears  will  lead  to  trouble  next  winter. 

The  campaign  for  more  careful  use  of  news-print 
has  already  produced  some  good  in  the  larger  cities. 
One  New  York  newspaper  has  reduced  its  consumption 
eight  tons  a  day  through  economy  of  operation.  Oth- 
er papers  in  metropolitan  centres  have  reduced  three 
to  ten  tons  daily. 


MUST  INCREASE  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

United  States  Secretary  Redfield  predicts  that  when 
new  paper  contracts  are  made  this  fall  newspaper 
publishers  will  be  unable  to  get  out  one-cent  newspap- 
ers without  a  loss,  and  an  increase  in  price  will  be  im- 
perative. He  believes  that  advertising  rates  will  have 
to  be  increased  also,  as  the  increased  cost  of  paper 
cannot  be  made  up  alone  by  the  increase  in  price  of 
the  newspaper. 


A  BROKER'S  COMMENT. 

Greenshields  &  Co.,  stockbrokers  of  Montreal,  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  marketing  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company's  stock  have  the  following  to  say 
in  regard  to  pulp  anil  paper  stocks : 

■"A  significant  result  of  our  offering  is  the  large 
proportion  of  stock  purchased  by  those  engaged  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  itself.  The  extraordinary 
situation  whicli  now  obtains  in  the  trade  is,  of  course 
better  known  to  those  engaged  in  it  than  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

■"At  the  present  time  the  pulp  and  paper  market  is 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  supply,  due  to  the  vastly  in- 
creased consumption  in  the  United  States  ami  the  en- 
trance of  Eiiglaiul  into  the  Canadian  market.  The 
normal  price  of  sulpliite  pulp  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $40 
per  ton,  while  now  a  price  of  $95  per  ton  is  being  paid 
at  the  mill,  a  record  figure,  and  that  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  market  cannot  be  altered. 

"The  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  backed 
as  it  is  by  the  ownership  of  vast  supplies  of  increas- 
ingly precious  timber,  which  because  of  the  water  sup- 
ply is  accessible  and  subject  to  the  cheapest  manu- 
facture, is  based  on  strongest  of  foundation." 


RIORDON   PULP   AND   PAPER   PAYS  DIVIDEND. 

Tlie  directors  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany met  a  few  days  ago  and  declared  a  dividend  of 
one  per  cent  per  quarter  on  the  common  stock  of  the 
company,  thus  putting  it  on  a  4  per  cent  per  annum 
basis.  As  an  interim  dividend  of  l^^  was  paid  on  the 
common  in  May.  the  conunon  shareholders  will  receive 
a  total  of  21/0  per  cent  out  of  the  profits  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  company's  current  fiscal  year 
The  action  bears  out  reports  from  various  sources  in- 
dicating that  the  immediate  profits  of  the  business  are 
satisfactory  and  that  the  prospects  are  considered 
encouraging.  Estimates  of  the  current  year's  earnings, 
place  the  balance  available  for  common  stock  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  about  1  Sper  cent.  If  that  is  realised  a 
4  per  cent   dividend  will  be  considered  conservative 

The  dividend  just  declared  is  payable  August  15th 
to  stock  of  record,  Julv  31st. 


PUBLISHERS  TO  TESTIFY. 

Newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  invited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  be  represented  at  a  hearing  in  "Washington  on  Aug- 
ust 1  at  10  a.m.  to  discuss  whether  there  has  been 
an  undue  increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint  paper. 
The  commission  will  conduct  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, of  which  the  public  hearing  will  be  the  first 
step.  The  investigation  was  ordered  by  a  resolution  of 
the   Senate. 

The  commission  has  sent  word  to  2,000  daily  news- 
papers and  4,000  weekly  papers  asking  those  who 
cannot  appear  to  submit  any  information  they  may 
have  in  writing.  Field  agents  of  the  commission  are 
now  examining  the  accounts  of  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  determine  the 
cost  of  production,  profit,  terms  of  sale  and  other 
questions.  Other  investigators  are  seeking  informa- 
tion  from  jobbers  on  cost   of  distribution. 

The  commission  is  using  all  employees  it  has  avail- 
able to  expedite  the  investigation  and  expects  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  by  October  1. 
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1912,  the  first  osd  was  turned  for  the  uews-priut  mill,  PAPER   IMPORTATIONS  IN   CUBA. 

and  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Warren  Curtis,  The  following  news  items,  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 

Jr.,  splendid  progress  has  been  made  and  it  is  reported  ment  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special  representative  of  the 

that    .when   the    present   undertakings   are    completed  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Cuba,  will  be  of  iu- 

it   would   not   be   a  surprise   if  there   are   further  en-  terest. 

largeinents.  ^          OPENING  FOR  PAPER  IN  CUBA. 

The  Federal   Paper  Co..  of  Montreal,  have  notified  puba  buys  annually  about  30,000  tons  of  paper.    Of 

the  trade  that,  owing  to  the  mills  having  discontinued  ^'^^^  1^,000  tons  is  news  print  and  is  brought  to  this 

all  cash  discounts,     therebv  making     terms  net  cash,  country  in   large  rolls,   and   when  sold   direct  to   the 

thev  have  changed  their  terms  to  two  per  cent  discount  consumers  is  free  of  duty.     All  books,  maps  and  other 

if  accounts  are  paid  by  the  twentieth   of  the  month  ^T^^*^  matter  for  the  public  schools  are  also  free  of 

following  or,  if  not  paid  until  after  that  date,  terms  are  ^y- 

net  cash  six  days  from  average  date  of  account.  ^^^  P^V><ir  importations  for  1914  were  made  up  as 

The  charter  of  the  Sheppard  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  ' 

of  Toronto,  has  been  surrendered  and  the  corporation  jvjg^g  nrint                                                                      T^mn 

^^'"°^^'^'^-  Bags  and  boxes'!  y///^y^::'.'.['.'.::'.[:.'.'/.'.'.   I'goo 

C.  F.  Mansell,  sales  manager  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Printed  books                                                                      200 

Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  who  shipped  on  a  mat  and  wrenched      Other  jjrinted  matter  673 

one  of  the  small  bones  of  his  foot,  which  laid  him  iq)  Blank  books                                                                        257 

for  several  days,  is  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  again.  Wall  paper                                                                              R 

There  will  shortly  be  issued  the  Ontario  Public  Ser-      Lithograph,  maps,  etc 150 

vice  Bulletin,  which  will  come  out  monthly  under  the      Other  class  of  paper   12  000 

direction   of  A.  T.  Wilgress,  King's  Printer   for   On-  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  imported  from  the 

tario.     It  will  contain  from  month  to  month  a  number  United  States  and  only  a  limited  quantity  from  Can- 

of  important  articles  dealing  with  works  undertaken  ada. 

by  each  department  which  will  keej)  the  public  in  close  As  Canada  sells  yearly  about  30,000  tons  of  paper, 

touch  with  what  is  going  on.     In  size  and  quality  of  she  could  therefore  supply  Cuba's  full  yearly  require- 

paper,  the  Bulletin  will  be  the  same  as  the  provincial  ments.  It  would  seem  a  good  policy  to  sell  direct  to 

blue  books,  but  it  will  not  have  the  blue  cover.     The  Cuba  rather  than  sell  to  the  United  States  and  have 

Bulletin  will  have  a  wide  distribution  and  will  eon-  them  forward  same  to  Cuba. 

tain   about   twenty-four   pages    of   reading   matter   in 

each  issue.  CANADIAN  REINDEER. 

The  draughting  department  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  Two  vouiig  reindeer  liave  been   horn   in  the  herd  of 

and  Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto,  has  been  removed  to  Smooth  the  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  which  are  believed  to 

Rocks  Falls,  Out.,  where  fine  progress  is  being  made  be   the   first   ones   born   on   the   continent   in   Canada 

on  the  construction  of  the  new  mill.     Six  hundred  men  They  are  now  about  three  weeks  old    much  li-hter  in 

are  at  work  and  good  headway  is  being  effected  with  color   than   the   adults   and   are   growing   finely      The 

the  coffer  dam   and  the  foundation  for  the  new  power  herd   now   consists   of  three   males,   four   females   and 

house  and  sulphite  mill.  Several  dwelling  houses  have  two  fawns. 

been  completed  and  the  store  has  been  finished,  while  

construction  is  going  ahead  rapidlv  on  the  hotel.  „„,^ 

T    A)i7    r^       u      e%         .      .        i"       1.             .1,  PRICE  OF  PULPWOOD. 

J.  W.  Deyell,  ot  Toronto,  has  bought  a  controlling  „, 

interest  in  the  Watchman-Warder,   of  Lindsay,   Out.,  ^ '"'  P^'^ce  ot  pulpwood  in  Canada  has  increased  ten 

whose  former  owner,  Allan  (iiUies.  met  death  b^' drown-  ':[''^^^  ^  ""^^^  "^■.  ^^\^.  ^^^^  ^^l^,  all  Provinces  except 

ing  about  a  year  ago.     Mr.  Devell  is  an  old' Lindsay  ^^"'"^f'^  sharing  in  this  increase.     The  total  consump- 

boy,  who  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  on  the  staff  |f  has  mereased  as  toUows:  Quebec,  9.7  per  cent; 

of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto.  >".^'!7''',/  /^  P""  ''™* '  ^'^'''  Brunswick,  134.8  per  cent; 

The  plant  of  the  Boon  Fibre  Co.,  located  at  Boon  ';'"*'f''  Columbia,  13.2  per  cent  and  Nova  Scotia,  93.7 

in  Waterloo  County,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  '"  '    '^''"  ' 
week,  the  loss  being  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars, 

only  partially  covered  by  insurance.  R.  H.  CAMPBELL  HONORED. 

The    244th    Battalion,    which    is    being   recruited    in  Mr.  K.  H.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Bominion  Forest 

Montreal  for  overseas  service  in  which  Capt.  J.  H.  A.  Branch,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of 

Acer,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As-  American    Foresters, 

sociation  holds  a  commission,  will  be  known  as  "Kitch-  

waTrL'^''""  '"  ^°^"'"^'"«'-*^^^  ''''  ''"'''  °f  ''''  ^''■''  LUMBERMEN  GOING  OVERSEAS. 

The  two  digesters  and  other  equipment   of  the  old  <'olonel    James    Walker    of    Calgary    has    acepted    a 

Mispec  pulp  plant  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  owned  bv  the  Ed-  captaincy   in  the  238th  Forestry  Battalion   and   is  in 

ward  Partington  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  have  "been  sold  charge   of   recruiting   in   Alberta    and    British    Colum- 

to  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.  (^'"-      ^e   was    the    first    lumberman    in    Alberta,    and 

in    1880   he   ran   the   first   sawmill   that   was   ever  in 

Calgary,  his  mill  being  situated  on  the  present  site  of 

CANADIAN  PAPER  FOR  GREECE.        ^'"'  ^'•'^•^-  '^""P"*-   

The  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  East  An-  It  is  estimatea  that  there  is  enough  waste  from  thp 

gus,    have    just    shipped    300    tons     of    news-print    to  sawmills    of    the    Southern    States    alone    to    produce 

^'*^®^^-  twenty  thousand  tons  of  paper  a  day. 
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I.  W.  Carpeuter,  President  of  the  Carpenter  Paper 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  and 
other  Canadian  cities  recently  inquiring  into  business 
methods  and  on  a  purchasing  trip. 

A.  M.  Bush,  of  the  Elsinore  Paper  Co.,  New  York 
city,  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  on  his 
wedding  trip  and  called  upon  a  number  of  members 
of  the  trade. 

F.  J.  Campbell,  general  manager  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  "Windsor  Mills.  Que.,  has  been  holidaying 
in  the  Muskoka  district. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  recent  tournament 
of  the  Ontario  Bowling  League  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake 
were  F.  L.  Ratcliff,  of  the  Rateliff  Paper  Co..  Toronto, 
who  played  with  the  Granites,  and  T.  H.  McDermott, 
manager  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  Co..  who  was  a  member  of  the  Kew  Beach  rinks. 

A.  A.  McDiarmid.  chie  fengineer  of  the  Mattagami 
T'nln  and  Paper  Co..  Toronto,  who  recently  joined  the 
'•"ni-s  of  the  benedicts,  and  bride,  have  returned  to 
''"o'-onto    where  they  will  reside. 

n  n.  S.  Lindsey,  of  Toronto,  who  is  the  owner  of 
■dilate  Island  in  Lake  Superior,  which  is  covered  with  a 
rich  growth  of  pulp  wood,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world.     He  spent  a  year  in  China. 

(rood  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  building 
"•^  the  Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co..  at 
C.impbellford.  Ont.  The  structures  are  being  built 
'if  t-tone  and  the  contractor  is  Thomas  MacManus,  of 
Cnmpbellford.  The  machine  room  is  330  feet  long  by 
'0  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high.  The  beater  room  is  two 
storeys.  110  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  the  digester 
•"I'^m  50  X  28  feet,  two  storeys,  the  boiler  house  50  x 
85  feet,  the  warehouse  "200  x  32  feet,  and  the  machine 
9hop  60  X  30  feet.  The  contract  for  the  six  cylinder 
board  machine,  which  will  be  72  inches  wide,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Downington  Manufacturing  Co.,  East 
Downington,  Pa.  There  are  four  beaters  of  1.500 
nonnds  each,  three  Jordan  refining  engines,  and  three 
d'are'ters,  each  of  foTirteen  feet  diameter.  The  capacity 
of  the  new  mill  will  be  about  twenty-five  tons  daily, 
an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  over  the  old  mill  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February  last.  The  power 
will  be  partly  steam  and  electricity.  The  company  will 
make  straw  board,  filled  board,  chip  board  and  vat 
lined  board  and  expect  to  have  the  new  plant  in  opera- 
tion in  October  next.  All  the  buildings  are  connected 
except  the  boiler  house  and  the  machine  shop. 

The  settlers  of  Northern  Ontario  last  year  took  out 
and  shipped  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  which  when  loaded  on  the  cars,  was  worth 
on  the  average  six  dollars  per  cord. 

The  ground  wood  pulp  mill  of  Pacific  Mills,  Limited, 
which  is  located  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.C..  and  has  been 
idle  for  a  long  time,  is  again  in  operation  while  the  new 
news-print  mill  is  being  rushed  to  completion.  Ocean 
Falls  is  a  scene  of  great  activity  at  present. 

"W.  P.  Ryrie,  who  is  managing  director  of  Becker 


and  Co.,  of  America,  and  in  ilasonic  circles,  has  at- 
tained the  rank  of  the  thirty-third  degree  in  the  Scot- 
tish rite,  being  for  two  years  Supreme  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Temjilar  in  Canada,  recently  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  at  Buffalo  the  distinction  of  being 
elected  the  first  honorary  life  member  from  Canada  in 
the  Imperial  Council  of  that  body,  which  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  Noi-th  America. 
Mr.  Ryrie  who  is  a  member  of  Rameses  Temple,  Toron- 
to, is  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  many  friends 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  on  this  mark  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  Order. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  M.  Granatstein  and 
Sons,  of  Toronto,  Limited,  who  have  been  incorporat- 
ed with  a  capital  stock  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
carry  on  in  all  its  branches  the  business  of  rag  and 
waste  paper  dealers  and  to  buy.  sell  and  manufacture 
paper,  pulp,  lumber,  etc.  The  company  will  take  over 
the  business  at  present  carried  on  by  M.  Granatstein 
and  Sons,  486  Wellington  Street  W.,  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  whose  plant  is  located 
at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  have  decided  to  instal  a  fourth  paper 
machine  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  way  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  requirements  of  their  customers  for  book 
and  writing  papers.  The  new  machine  will  be  an 
eighty-tM-o  inch  Fourdrinier  and  will  be  of  the  most 
modern  type.  The  company  are  fortunate  in  having 
available  the  necessary  space  for  the  new  installation 
and  no  structural  changes  in  the  mill  building  will  be 
required.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  then  be 
thirty  tons  a  day.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  machine 
will  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

R,  S.  Waldie.  President  of  the  company,  stated  this 
week  that  they  had  decided  to  take  this  forward  step 
as,  under  present  conditions,  the  demand  for  book  and 
writing  papers  in  the  Dominion  exceeds  the  supply. 
W.  Wallace  is  JIanager  and  Treasurer  of  the  company ; 
Forbes  Wood,  Superintendent,  and  C.  F.  Mansell,  of 
Toronto,  general  sales  manager. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  new  sulphite  pulp  mill  of 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  at  Thorold.  Ont..  is  going  ahead 
rapidly.  The  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  W.  J.  Trim- 
ble of  Toronto.  The  new  paper  machine  room  in  course 
of  construction  will  be  100  feet  wide  and  273  feet  long. 
The  railway  sidings  on  the  west  side  of  the  mill  have 
been  moved  out  closer  to  the  office  building  and  the 
machine  room  will  be  located  where  they  were.  The 
new  paper  machine  will  be  162  inches  wide  and.  with 
the  present  two  machines,  will  bring  the  output  up  to 
about  175  tons  of  news-print  a  day.  A  cylinder  wrap- 
ping machine,  which  is  104  inches  wide,  will  be  install- 
ed and  put  in  opeartiou  some  time  this  fall.  The  new 
sulphite  plant  is  being  erected  to  the  east  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  mill  on  the  north  end  of  it.  between  the  mill 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  is  being  built  of 
steel,  concrete  and  brick.  The  capacity  will  be  fifty 
tons  per  day  and  the  two  tligesters  will  each  be  fifteen 
feet  in  (li^roeter  and  forty  nine  in  height.     In  June, 
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CANADIAN     MARKETS 

The  demand  for  news-print  keeps  up  and  prices  are 
growing  stronger  all  the  time.  There  were  never  as 
many  projects  under  way  or  about  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  Dominion  in  the  shape  of  new  mills  as  at  the 
present  time. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  trend  of  affairs  is 
the  decision  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  to  erect 
a  two  hundred  ton  news  mill  in  Canada.  It  indicates 
the  future  of  the  industry  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent  which  experts  have  long  predicted  would 
in  time  become  the  chief  paper  producing  area  of  the 
world. 

Within  twelve  months,  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  news-print  in  Canada  ^vill  be  about  three 
thousand  tons  daily.  It  is  now  over  two  and  an  ex- 
port trade  is  being  done  of  a  million  and  a  half  a 
month,  or  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year.  Five  years 
ago  the  export  of  Canadian  news-print  was  $8,092,- 
437.  As  much  export  business  is  now  done  in  two 
months  as  was  done  in  twelve  months  in  1910-11. 
Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  predict  that  for 
the  coming  year,  the  returns  will  show  fully  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  worth  of  news-print  exported. 
There  is  not  a  mill  in  Canada  which  is  not  now  making 
money  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  liigh 
cost  of  raw  material.  No  one  will  begrudge  them  any 
good  luck  that  comes  as  for  years  many  of  them  had 
a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  They  had  to  slash 
prices  and  do  any  amount  of  hard  work  and  strenuous 
thinking  to  keep  their  plants  operating  to  capacity. 

lu  the  book  and  writing  line  there  will  also  be  de- 
cided development  in  the  near  future,  and  several 
new  machines  will  be  added.  Production  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  domestic  demaiul.  This  has  been  the  state 
of  affairs  brought  about,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that, 
previous  to  the  war  Canada  imported  about  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  paper  in  various  lines,  and,  while 
home  industries  have  made  this  up  to  a  certain  extent, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  deficiency  still  exists. 
Some  of  the  nulls  are  sold  up  to  October  and  November, 
and  while  orders  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were 
three  and  four  months  ago,  this  is  not  causing  the  man- 
ufacturers any  worry.  Higher  prices  have  proved  no 
deterrent  to  the  demand,  and  no  quotations  are  given 
other  than  open  ones.  The  mills  do  not  know  how  high 
sulphite  pulp,  rags  and  paper  stock,  etc.,  may  go.  If 
ground  pulp  wood  takes  on  an  enormous  increase,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and 
so  many  forestry  and  construcfion  battalions  being 
raised  for  service  overseas,  it  means  that  men  will 
have  to  be  brought  in  from  the  other  side  to  enter  the 
bush  and  take  the  place  of  home  labor.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  a  large  increase  in  wages  and  other 
attendant  expenses.  It  is  idle  just  at  present  to  con- 
jecture what  will  happen,  but  sulphite  pulp,  which  is 
now   quoted   at   over  a   hundred   dollars   in   the   open 


market,  may  go  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  for 
easy  bleaching  and  perhaps  more.  There  appears  to 
be  no  relief  from  Europe  and  one  large  Canadian  mill 
closed  an  order  last  week  for  five  hundred  tons  at  a 
figure  which  a  few  months  ago  would  have  been 
thought  preposterous. 

There  is  a  big  demand  abroad  for  pulp,  but  Canadian 
plants  are  taking  care  of  all  American  contracts  first. 
Some  of  these  are  now  exj^iring  and  manufacturers 
will  have  a  chance  to  cash  in  on  the  higher  quotations. 
Ground  wood  is  also  getting  stiffer  in  price,  and  al- 
though the  raise  has  been  gradual,  this  commodity 
has  been  the  last  to  share  in  the  upward  trend.  Man- 
ufacturers expect  from  this  that  an  increase  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  will  prevail. 

The  majority  of  paper  and  pulp  men  look  for  the  war 
to  continue  another  year  and  feel  reasonably  sure  that, 
unless  it  should  end  suddenly  or  something  entirely 
unforeseen  looms  up,  there  will  be  no  slump  in  paper 
prices.  Just  a  year  ago  all  lines  of  the  business  were 
quiet  and  there  was  the  customary  midsummer  lull 
in  paper  and  pulp  circles,  but  this  season,  with  good 
water  conditions,  an  active  demand  and  high  prices. 
August,  usually  the  quietest  month  in  the  year,  will 
be  as  busy  with  the  plants  as  any  other  period.  The 
quotations  on  wrapping  paper  continue  to  strengthen 
and  all  mills  are  working  to  capacity.  Jobbers  report 
that  July  was  a  good  month  and  the  outlook  for  fall 
wa.s  never  better. 

The  following  prices  prevail  f.o.b.,  Toronto : 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  .$2.50  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.75  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  $6.00. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  6.00c  to  7.00c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  7..50e  to  8.00c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  7.7.5c  to  8.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1,  8.00c  to  8..50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  8.2.5c  to  8.75c. 

Sulphite  bonds,  9c  up. 

Writings,  TYoc  up. 

Grey  Browns,  .$3.50  to  $4.50. 

Fibre,  .$5.50  to  $6.25. 

Manila  No.  1.  $5. .50  to  .$6.25. 

Manila,  B.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $7..50  to  .$9.00. 

Glazed  Kraft,  $8.00  to  $9..50. 

Tissues,  bleached,  90c  to  1.50c. 

Tissues,  bleached,  1.00c  to  1..50c. 

Tissues,  unbleached,  80c  to  1.15c. 

Tissues,  cap.,  60e  to  80c. 

Natural,  greaseproof,  12c  to  16c. 

Bleached  greaseproof,  17c  to  21c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints,  8c  to  10c. 

Paper  bags,  Manila,  40c. 

Paper  bags,  kraft,  25  discount. 

Confectionery  bags,  20  discount. 
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Pulp. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $26. 
Ground  woodpulp   (at  mill)$19  to  $20. 
Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite,  $105.00  up. 
Sulphite,  news  grade.  $85.00  up. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  delivered,  $150.00  up. 
Sulphate,  delivered,  $125.00  up. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  are  as  follows : — 

These  prices  are  (juoted  only  provided  that  the 
paper  is  in  stock.  Otherwise  orders  are  booked  only 
with  the  understanding  that  the  mills  will  make  when 
they  can,  and  that  the  price  will  be  that  prevailing  at 
date  of  shipment. 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News,  $41  to  $45  per  ton  for  large  orders ;  $60  to 

$70  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News  $50  to  $55  per  ton  for  large  orders:  $60 

to.  $70  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  7..50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C.,  6.50  in  large  quantities;  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.   3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in    large    quantities:    6.75    in 

small  quantities. 
Writings,  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  Manila.  6.95. 
Cover  Papers,  71/0  to  lie  per  lb.,  according  to  colors 

wanted. 
Colored  Poster,  61/2  to  71/2. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton     Small 

lots.   lots.   lots. 

Wliite  Wray.  Cleaver,  100  lbs..  .      3.40       3.65       3.90 

Beaver,   Brown   wrap    100    lbs..     4.00       4.25       4.60 

No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25       4.60 

Samson  B.,   100  lbs 5.25       5.60       6.00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50       5.85       6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36—40,  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 
Ground  wood  has  continued  to  hold  firm  with  an  ad- 
vancing tendency.  Present  prices  are  as  high  as  $22.50, 
f.o.b.  pulp  mill.  "  The  only  reason  that  quotations  have 
not  advanced  any  further  has  been  because  of  the  wet 
weather.  The  rain  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  such  as  to  enable  the  grinders  to  work  at  capacity, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  a  maximum  production. 
However,  while  this  will  temporarily  keep  the  market 
from  getting  very  acute,  it  cannot  last  very  long.  Even 
with  the  wet  weather,  the  supply  of  ground  wood  is 
not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  i\Iany  of  the 
grinders  have  sold  their  output  ahead  for  some  time  to 
come,  so  their  efforts  are  merely  to  fidfill  obligations. 
Those  manufacturers,  which  have  puli*  to  sell,  are 
holding  for  good  prices,  anticipating  a  higher  market. 
That  a  higher  market  will  be  experienced  soon,  seems 
inevitable.      At    the    present    time,    the    consumers    of 


ground  wood  are  working  at  capacity,  using  as  much 
pulp  as  they  can  possibly  use.  This  will  continue,  ac- 
cording to  present  indications  for  several  months  to 
come.  Before  this  time  has  elapsed,  it  is  feared  that 
a  shortage  will  be  felt  in  the  market. 

The  course  of  the  chemical  pulp  market  seems  to 
be  tending  constantly  upward.  While  stocks  have 
been  coming  from  abroad,  they  have  been  comparative- 
ly small  in  quantities  and  insufficient  to  be  of  any  ma- 
terial consequence  in  shaping  conditions.  What  is 
more,  current  imports  are  said  to  be  entirely  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  so  that  the  pulp  cannot  be  reck- 
oned with  "stock  available."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
foreign  stocks  in  this  country  are  almost  exhausted 
by  this  time.  Importers  have  been  compelled  to  find 
whatever  they,(jould,  in  the  way  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise, in  order  to '  continue  the  maintenance  of  their 
offices.  While  bleached  sulphite  has  been  quoted  at 
8i/4c  to  9V2C,  this  figure,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is 
merely  nominal.  There  are  practically  no  stocks  avail- 
able at  the  present  time.  The  position  of  easy  bleach- 
ing has  placed  a  premium  on  easy  bleaching,  which 
is  now  quoted  as  high  as  6i/4c.  But  even  61/40  will 
not  buy  much  foreign  easy  bleaching  to-day,  because 
there  is  little  to  be  bought.  Unbleached  stock  is  quot- 
ed at  5c  to  5V2C,  also  a  nominal  figure.  In  kraft  pulp, 
the  scarcity  is  being  keenly  felt  and  while  prices  as 
high  as  534c  for  odd  lots  have  been  reported,  there  is 
little  to  be  had  at  this  figure.  In  domestic  chemical 
pulps,  the  market  has  been  strengthening  remarkably. 
A  number  of  mills  have  sold  their  production  for  the 
entire  year.  Bleached  pulp  is  hard  to  obtain  in  any 
large  quantity,  even  at  7c.  Unbleached  pulp  is  being 
quoted  at  4c.  Prospects  for  the  future  indicate  noth- 
ing but  higher  prices.  Abroad,  they  are  now  paying 
much  more  for  their  pulp  than  is  being  paid  in  this 
country.  The  pulp  producers  still  complain  of  the 
difficulties  in  manufacture  and  of  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  raw  materials.  From  the  offerings  being  made 
for  future  delivery,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no 
tendency  for  prices  to  decline  for  some  time. 

Aside  from  a  regular  amount  of  stock  moving,  there 
has  been  no  noted  improvement  in  the  rag  market. 
It  is  claimed  that  many  of  the  mills  are  still  trying  to 
hold  out  from  buying.  While  they  have  succeeded  in 
this,  so  far,  stock  dealers  feel  that  they  cannot  do  so 
much  longer.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  mills 
are  uearing  the  ends  of  their  supplies  and  that,  with 
their  plants  operating  at  full  capacity,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  come  out  in  the  open  market.  The  de- 
mand for  new  rags  continues  fair,  with  prices  for  No. 
1  white  shirt  cuttings  at  about  9c  to  9V2C.  Old  whites, 
No.  1,  are  quoted  at  6i/4c  :  house  soiled  whites,  at  5c ; 
street  soiled  whites,  at  iVic,  thirds  and  blues,  at  4i/4c 
to  4y2C  :  black  stockings  at  4Vse.  Roofing  has  been 
moving  better  and  has  sold  as  high  as  214c.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  is  a  sign  of  more  life  within  the  near  future. 

Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  bagging  or  in  rope.  The  demand 
for  these  goods  has  been  very  quiet,  so.  despite  their 
scarcity,  prices  have  not  advanced.  Gunny  is  quoted 
at  Si/oc ;  bright  bagging,  at  3yoe :  sound  bagging,  at 
3c ;  mixed  bagging  at  2-*4C :  wool  tares,  light,  334e, 
and  heavy  wool  tares,  3V2t'-  Manila  rope  is  quoted  at 
4yoe.  No  imports  have  been  received  recently,  so 
that  domestic  supplies  are  not  being  replenished.  It  is 
expected  that,  within  a  month  or  so.  the  market  will 
be  forced  up  by  an  extreme  scarcity. 
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While  many  dealers  in  waste  papers  are  holding  out 
for  good  prices,  awaiting  a  high  market  on  aceoun 
of  the  scarcity  of  sulphite  and  rags,  report  have  been 
heard  of  sales  at  fairly  low  prices.  These  sales  have 
evidently  been  made  by  concerns  which  are  anxious 
to  keep  their  stock  moving  and  which  liave  suffered 
from  the  quiet  conditions  existing  in  the  market.  Hard 
white  shavings  are  worth  about  4c  to  4yoc,  for  the  No. 
1,  and  3140  to  Si/oc  for  the  No.  2.  Soft  white  shavings 
are  selling  as  high  as  3-)4c.  Straight  magazine  is  quot- 
ed at  IViC;  solid  flat  book,  at  l%c ;  good  crumpled, 
114c  to  II/2C :  solid  book  ledger,  2.35c ;  white  news, 
li^e ;  old  krafts.  2%c  to  3c.  Old  newspapers  have  been 
holding  firm.  Strictly  over-issues  are  holding  to  90c 
to  $1 ;  strictly  folded.  80c ;  No.  1  mixed  paper.  6IV2C 
to   67iy4c ;   common   paj)er.   40c   to  45c. 

Conditions  in  the  paper  market  continue  very  firm. 
It  is  understood  that  in  certain  jobbing  circles,  there 
has  been  an  easing  in  demand,  but  this  has  not  been 
noticed  by  the  mills,  which  are  working  at  full  ca- 
pacity, endeavoring  to  take  care  of  their  numerous  ob- 
ligations. Prices  are  firmer  than  they  have  ever  been. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  mills  which  are  refusing  to 
quote,  believing  that  further  advances  are  imminent. 
From  the  way  in  which  raw  materials  are  acting,  there 
seems  to  be  absolutely  no  question  as  to  whether 
prices  will  go  higher.  R.  W.  JOLLY. 

FOR  SALE. — One  80-in.  Harper  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chine with  twenty-five  dryers.  This  machine  is  a  mod- 
ern, up-to-date,  fast  running  machine,  complete  in 
every  respect;  three  100  ton  hydraulic  presses  with 
platens  28  x  60-in.  Kneeland  Company,  Inc.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


NEW  EDITION  FOR  1916.        NOW  READY 

Price  10/6  net,  or  post  free  12/-  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
bound,  8)J  pp. 

The    Paper  Makers'   Directory 
of  All  Nations 

ANNUAIRE     DE     LA     PAPETERIE     DE    TOUTES     LES 

NATIONS 

Alphabetically     Arranged.  Printed    in    Clear    Type. 

Contents  include  : 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  of 
more  than  5,000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  1)  Makes 
of  Paper;  (2)  Number  and  width  of  Machines;  (3)  Ton- 
nage Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic  Ad- 
dresses;    (6)    Agents,    etc. 

Mill    Productions  classified    in   one   list,   alphabetically   ar- 
ranged  according   to   Goods    and    Country. 
Special     Buyers'    Guide. 

Paper  Agents  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills 
Represented). 

Paper    Stainers,    Enamellers    and    Surfacers    of    Paper. 
Wholesale    Stationers    and    Paper    Merchants. 
Waste     Paper     Merchants,     Rag      Merchants     and      Paper 
Stock    Dealers. 

Export    Merchant    Shippers    of    Paper. 
Cardboard    and    Paper    Box    Manufacturers. 
China    Clay    Merchants. 
Paper    Bag    Makers. 

Sizes,  Folds  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  British  Papers. 
Paper   Trade    Customs,   etc.,   etc. 

DEAN    &    SON,  LIMITED 

160a  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ALUMINA 
SULPHATE 


7% 


0 

Grade  No.  1.— Exceptionally  pure,  takes  the 
place  of  English  and  German  iron  free  alum- 
ina sulphate.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
blue-print  papers  and  the  finest  grades  of 
paper. 

Grade  No.  2.— The  regular  17  per  cent  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  used  by  the  majority  of  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  behalf  of  manufacturer  will  contract  with 
paper  mills  for  their  requirements  covering 
term  of  one  or  two  years. 

Wm.  A.  Rushworth 

MANUFACTURERS'   AGENT 
205  Yonge  St.,  Bank  of  Toronto  Bldg. 

TORONTO 


J.   T.  Griffiths  &  N.  L.   McNaughton 

Who  have  been  operating  the  plant  of  the 
Arnprior  Felt  Company,  for  several  months 
have  now  purchased  the  entire  plant  and  have 
moved  their  Knitting  Mill  into  the  same  build- 
ing, and  will  now  operate  under  the  firm's  name 
'Griffith  &  McNaughton."  The  firm  has  been 
manufacturing  principally  for  the  Government 
—Militia  Department,  but  wiU  now  turn  part 
of  the  plant  on  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Felts  and  are 
prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for  all  grades  of 
Felts  promptly,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
enquiries   and    (juote   prices. 


RAILS 

NEW    or    RELAYING 

12  to  80  pound  per  yard 

Locomotives, 

Switches;       Turntables, 

t^  .  i     Dump  Cars, 

Portable  Track,  etc. 

JNO.  J.  GARTSHORE 

58  Front  St.  West  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  only  fair  way  to  judge  the   Cost 
of  Belting  is 

Quality  &  Length 
of  Service 

Not  only  does 


excel  in  length  of  service,  but 
it  will  transmit  more  power, 
and  will  stand  the  severest 
strains  caused  by  variation  of 
load  in 

Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills 

There      is     absolutely     no 
belt     on    the    market    that 
can  come  anywhere  near  giving  "in- 
service.     We    want    an    oppor-     h*^" 
tunity  to  prove  this  statement. 

Mfrlto8oliitoiiosttlisliIiii£ 


TORONTO 


Tanners  and  Manufacturers 


VANCOUVER 


38  Wellington  St.  E.      ^O^   FORTY    YEARS    TANNERS    AND  joy.^j  ^^^g,   ^^ 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE    BEST 

ST.    JOHN  LEATHER    BELTS  WINNIPEG 

149  Prince  William  St.     Montreal  -  511  William  St.  ^'^^  ^"""-6 


A  Semi-Monthly   Magazine   Devoted    to   the   Science   and  Practice   of   the    Pulp    and   Paper   Manufacturing 

Industry   with   an   Up-to-date   Review   of   Conditions   in   the   Allied   Trades. 

Official    Journal    of    the    Technical   Section    of 

the     Canadian     Pulp     and    Paper     Association 

Published    by    The   Industrial    and    Educational   Press,    Limited 

35-45    St.    Alexander   Street  Montreal.  Phone  Main   2662 

Toronto  Office,  263-265  Adelaide  St..  W.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206  Broadway. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada  and  Gre  at  Britain,  $2.00— United  States  $2.50— Foreign  $3.50. 

Single  Copies  20c. 
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The  Pulp  Wood  Situation 

The  problems  confronting  paper-makers  seem  end- 
less !  They  not  only  have  to  face  mounting  costs  of 
the  commodities  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  their 
finished  product,  meet  and  overcome  labor  difficulties, 
grapple  with  increased  transportation  charges,  fight 
fires  and  floods,  but  now  must  deal  with  a  threatened 
shortage  of  pulp  wood. 

In  many  eases  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  wood  situation. 
Prices  are  listed  at  but  little  above  normal  quotations 
and  large  consumers  have  been  lulled  by  this  ap- 
parent ideal  condition  into  thinking  that  they  can 
obtain  their  customary  supplies  at  pre-war  prices  or 
at  a  slight  advance.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  has  been  no  buying  and  the  prices  quoted  are 
purely  nominal.  Let  a  buyer  go  into  the  market  and 
he  will  find  that  there  is  little  or  no  wood  to  be  had 
at  present  prices  and  an  advance  of  a  dollar  or  more 
per  cord  would  be  necessary  to  secure  any  large  quan- 
tity. In  a  year  from  now  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising to  see  pulp  wood  selling  at  from  three  to  four 
dollars  per  cord  above  present  quotations. 

Like  many  other  industries  which  have  become  dis- 
organized by  the  war,  the  pulp  wood  dealers  blame 
Mars  for  present  conditions.  The  war  has  decreased 
the  supply  of  workmen  so  that  there  has  been  a  small- 
er amount  of  pulp  wood  cut  than  in  normal  years.  At 
the  same  time  wages  have  advanced  which  automatic- 
ally affects  the  price  of  every  cord  of  wood.  Increased 
rail  charges  have  added  their  quota  to  the  mounting 
cost  while  the  scarcity  of  boats  has  further  complicated 
the  situation.  In  addition  the  forest  fires  of  Northern 
Ontario  and  other  places  have  destroyed  large  quan- 


tities of  pulp  wood  and  forests  which  might  produce 
suitable  wood. 

Combined  with  these  facts  are  the  reports  sent  out 
by  mills  all  over  the  country  telling  of  increased  con- 
sumptiou.  To-day  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  working  to  capacity  and  consuming  more 
wood  than  at  any  time  in  their  history.  In  some  cases 
it  looks  as  if  mill  owners,  harassed  by  the  many  pro- 
blems pressing  for  solution  at  the  moment,  had  ne- 
glected to  provide  for  their  future  pulp  wood.  Unless 
they  do  this  at  once  there  is  grave  danger  of  their  eon- 
fronting  a  shortage  in  the  near  future  and  having  to 
pay  a  great  deal  more  for  every  cord  they  are  able 
to  obtain. 


Forest  Fires 

The  disastrous  forest  fire  which  swept  over  North- 
ern Ontario  two  weeks  ago  causing  the  loss  of  over 
400  lives  and  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty reminds  us  of  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 
More  timber  has  been  destroyed  in  Canada  by  fire  than 
has  been  cut  down  by  the  axe  of  the  lumberman.  Year 
after  year,  ever  since  the  white  men  first  came  to  the 
coiuitry,  there  have  been  great  forest  fii-es  until  vast 
areas  of  our  north  land  have  been  swept  bare  of  trees 
and  have  become  barren  wastes.  Much  of  this  land 
i.s  unfit  for  cultivation  and  once  the  trees  have  been 
destroyed  the  shallow  soil  washes  away  and  we  have 
nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  desolation. 

The  causes  of  these  regularly  recurring  fires  are 
many,  most  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  carelessness 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Careless  settlers  who  are  al- 
lowed to  set  fires  in  order  to  clear  theii-  land  at  any,  or 
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every  season,  careless  campers  who  leave  smoulder- 
ing fii-es  to  fan  into  flames  with  the  first  passing 
breeze,  careless  hunters  who  toss  away  lighted  matches 
or  cigar  butts— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  causes 
of  our  forest  fires. 

The  chief  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  the  elimination 
of  aU  carelessness.  To  accomplish  this,  settlers,  camp- 
ers, hunters,  railroads  and  everyone  else  coming  into 
contact  with  our  forests  must  be  taught  the  danger  of 
fires.  Stringent  laws  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
educational  work  so  that  where  the  one  fails  the  other 
will  make  good. 

The  toll  of  400  lives,  the  loss  of  millions  of  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  the  destruction  of  fine  forests  and  the  re- 
sultant interference  with  business  is  a  loss  which  can- 
not be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  clarion 
call  for  the  taking  of  measures  which  will  prevent 
a  repetition  of  any  such  disaster. 


Canada's  Paper  Exports 

Any  doubting  Thomas  in  the  paper  industry  can  be 
eui-ed  of  his  pessimism  by  consulting  a  Government 
blue  book.  Generally  this  gives  a  man  the  blues,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  looks  for  the  record 
of  Canada's  paper  exports  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centuiy. 

Some  twenty-four  years  ago  a  lone  Argonaut  ven- 
tured into  the  unknoAvn  seas  of  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ped out  $91.00  worth  of  paper.  Who  this  brave 
voyageur  was  is  not  known,  but  perhaps  some  day  a 
historian  will  do  adequate  justice  to  this  pioneer  in 
the  paper  export  field.  The  first  shipment  of  paper 
was  made  in  1892,  and  as  stated  above  was  valued  at 
$91.00.  Last  year  Canada  exported  over  fifteen  and 
a  half  million  dollars  worth,  while  in  the  past  three 
months  we  have  exported  $4,600,000  worth,  or  a  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1915. 

Between  the  line  $91.00  and  the  $15,500,000  of  last 
year  there  is  a  great  gap  fixed — a  gap  bridged  by  the 
initiative,  foresight,  courage  and  technical  skill  of  our 
paper  makers  and  captains  of  industry.  The  follow- 
ing table  showing  our  exports  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years,  is  highly  significant : 

Tear.  Exports. 

1892 $91 

1902 $24,000 

1912 $3,881,000 

1913 $6,327,000 

1915 $15,509,000 

This  year  it  is  expected  that  our  exports  will  ap- 
proach the  twenty  million  dollar  mark,  a  far  cry  from 
the  initial  export  business  transacted  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


Substitutes  For  Wood  Pulp 

According  to  press  despatches  the  Germans  are  sub- 
stituting paper  made  from  nettles  for  the  ordinary 
paper  made  from  wood-pulp.  This  is  nothing  new. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world,  almost  from  the  time 
when  paper  was  first  made,  there  have  come  reports 
regarding  substitutes  for  wood.  In  turn,  announce- 
ments have  been  made  that  paper  made  from  straw 
would  replace  wood ;  paper  from  corn  stalks ;  from 
cotton  hulls  and  from  various  kinds  of  grasses. 

It  is  quite  true  that  paper  can  be  made  from  these 
various  commodities,  but  the  cost  of  providing  it  in 
commercial  quantities  is  so  great  as  to  prohibit  the 
development  of  any  such  industry.  Doubtless,  the 
Germans  are  hard  put  to  and  will  be  forced  to  sub- 
stitute many  inferior  commodities  for  the  materials 
they  formerly  used.  This  will  be  true  not  only  of 
paper  making,  but  in  connection  with  munitions  and 
all  kinds  of  industry. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  no  great  fears 
that  a  substitute  will  be  foimd  for  wood  pulp,  so  in 
our  opinion  possessors  of  valuable  timber  and  pulp 
forests  can  go  to  sleep  at  nights  without  worrying. 
Wood  is  still  supreme  for  paper  making. 


INCREASED   COST   OF   CHEMICALS. 

Here  is  the  way  prices  have  increased  in  two  years 
on  chemicals  used  in  newspaper  production:  Calcium 
chloride,  per  pound.  20  to  25  cents ;  acetic  acid,  per  gol- 
lon,  75  cents  to  ..1.50;  grain  alcohol,  from  .$2.70  to 
$2.90  a  gallon ;  turpentine,  50  to  55  cents  a  gallon ; 
iodine.  $4  to  $5.55  per  pound;  Babbitt's  lye,  60  to  90 
cents  a  dozen  tins ;  hydrobromic  acid,  60  cents  to  $3.50 
a  pound;  blue  aniline,  $1.50  to  $3.50  a  measure:  silver 
nitrate.  $5  to  $8.70  a  measure;  gun  cotton,  .$1.65  to 
$2.55  a  pound :  potassium  bromide,  45  cents  to  $4.25 
a  pound ;  blue  vitrol,  7  to  22  cents  a  pound ;  chromatic 
acid.  75  cents  to  $2.25  a  pound :  mercury,  75  cents  to 
$1.50  a  pound;  nitric  acid,  5  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

Matrix  paper  and  matrix  tissue  paper  have  doubled 
in  price.  Wrapping  paper  has  jumped  from  $3.75  to 
$8.50,  while  good  roofing  paper  has  gone  up  40  per 
cent  in  two  years.  Twine  used  in  tying  bundles  of 
paper  for  shipments  out  of  town  has  doubled  in  price. 


CREOSOTED  LUMBER  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  small  consumers  of  lumber  are  not  expected  to 
know  the  details  of  its  best  use.  Part  of  the  new 
conception  of  lumber  merchandising  is  to  give  the 
user  more  facts  and  information  on  which  to  select 
and  properly  use  the  wood  he  needs  for  home  build- 
ing purposes.  Not  a  small  part  of  this  is  concerned 
with  proper  preservative  treatment.  As  an  aid  to  this 
end  a  new  educational  bulletin  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Chicago  on  "The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Farm 
Timbers."  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  farm  bulletins, 
treating  in  a  broad  education  way  the  proper  design 
and  use  of  farm  structures. 
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The    Abitibi    Power   and    Paper   Co., 

Limited. 
CHRISTOPHER        H.        "CHARLIE" 

DAWSON. 
WM.    SMITH. 
WM.  DONOHUE. 
Corp.    EARL   J.    WILSON. 
GEO.  ALBERT  BROWN. 
C.  V.  PERRY. 

Sergt.-Major  E.  C.  MORRIS. 
Sapper  L.  A.   SWEEZET. 
JAMES    BEGGS. 
J.   MacDONALD. 
O.    LACHAPELLE. 
PAUL  D.   HATWARD. 
ROY   R.    POINTER. 
GEO.     PHILLIPS. 
N.   TRIPP. 
J.    DONELL. 
LEN.   COLEMAN. 
F.  A.  CRAMP. 
BEN   HORNE 
J.    H   ANSEN. 
H.    MAINVILLE. 
R.    CLARKE. 
W.   COUILLARD 
W.    DINSMORE. 
LOUIS    McKEE. 
ROSS    BEATTT. 
J.   P.   SMITH. 
HUGH      RITCHLEY. 
CAPT.  W.  H.  YOUNG. 
EWARD    KELTY. 
HARRY     PELLY 
JOSEPH    JOHNSTON 
TONEY    FRAUKEN 
OSCAR    DUPONT 
FRYNK     STARKNICK 
TONY   CONTRATUCK 
GEO.    MINER 
WILLIS    WHITE. 
FRANK  LANGLOIS. 
JOSEPH    RHEAULT. 
ALEX   KALIBITK. 
PIT  DEDYRKENZO, 
THOMAS   EDWARDS. 
ROBERT  WARCUP. 
WM.  ©'FLAHERTY. 
GAVRIL  KOLAMACK. 
JOHN   FISHER. 
A.   DUFFY. 

ELIA  LUCASHEVICH. 
PAT.  RY'AN. 
ALDERIC    BROSSEAU. 
ARMINGLE    LAERIE. 
JOS   BOND,    Sr. 
JOS.   BOND.   Jr. 
OCTAVE   CLEMENT. 
HENRY    JOS.    LAVERGNE. 
CLEMENT    LATF:NDRESSE. 
ALF>tED  L.\RIMERE. 
A.  McE.\CHERN. 
Lieut.   GKAHAM   HENNESSY. 
Private  R.  J.  MORROW. 
Sergeant  IRVINE  FOY. 
JACK   LEONARD. 
DOMINICK  FLAHERTY. 
CARL   ANDERSON. 

Beveridge   Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 

Q.M.-SGT,    ROBT.    MCCARTHY. 
WALTER   NORTON. 
WILLIAM   EDWARDS 


Bird  and  Son. 
JAMES   BOATH. 
WILLIAM  NUNN. 


WILLIAM  SMYLIE. 
JACK    MOLL. 
JOHN    SCOTT. 

The   Bronson  Company. 
Lieut.  H.  A.  REIFFENSTEIN. 
J.   P.   JOHNSTON. 
,ALL.\N  DEMPSEY. 

Brown    Corporation. 

FRED   WYKES. 
HARRY    BAILEY'. 
T.   WOODING. 
.\.   WOODING. 
ASHLEY    STEVENS. 
FRED    BERTRAND. 
N.    LAVIGUEUR. 
R.    A.    FAIRBAIRN. 
MICHAEL    WALSH. 
BERT    HORTON. 
J.   O.   FORD. 
ED.    DAVIS. 


Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 

ALEC  YOUNG. 
RAYMOND    LOZIER. 
ALPHONSE    ROBICHAUD. 
MAURICE    RIX. 
DON.    CRAFT. 
J.    L.    DOUCETT. 
JAMES   COLLINS. 
ANGUS    BUCKLEY. 

C.  DUNGALEE. 
G.  DUNGALEE. 

D.  McCUAIG. 
C.  COBURN. 
V/.   1VLA.RTIN. 

J.  THOMPSON. 
GEO.  McNAULTY. 
WILLIAM  BLANCHARD. 
J.   E.   BEAVER. 
H.    SWEENEY. 
C.    L.   BKOWN. 
P.    DONETL 
P.   JUNEAU. 


The    Belgo-Canadian    Pulp    and 
Paper  Co.,  Limited. 
ROLAND   COMTE. 
ANDRE  SYSTERMANS. 
LEONARD   DEVENYNS. 
G.  BATES. 

EDOUARD  CURTET. 
G.  GOLDTHORP. 

Campbell    Lumber  Company,   Limited. 
COLIN    G.   B.   CAMPBELL. 
THOS.  B.  R.  CAMPBELL. 
Lieut.   KENNETH   CAMPBELL. 
Lieut.  GILDDEN  CAMPBELL, 

Canada    Paper  Company. 

Capt.   F.   C.    H.    TYRON. 
Lieut.    F.    W.    ANNANDALE. 
ALBERT    BEATTIE. 
CHAS.   GOULD. 
LOUIS    MIGNEAULT. 
JAMES    McMASTER. 
G.    McLEOD. 
GEORGE    PAQUIN. 
ABRAHAM    PAQUIN. 
GEO.    S.    ROBB. 
HARRY    ROBB. 


CHAS.    ROBS. 
JOSEPH  TEAR. 
F.   R.   WILLMENT, 


Canadian    Leather    Board    Co.,    Ltd. 

JAMES   HARTLEY. 
WILLIAM    HALE. 

Edwin  Crabtree  and  Sons,  Limited. 

WALTER  R.  STAFFORD. 

Interlake   Tissue    Mills,    Limited. 

R.  McCANN, 

F.  NILES, 

M.  HOPKINS, 

P.  RICHARDSON. 

The    Dryden   Timber   and    Power   Co., 
Ltd.,    Oryden,    Ont. 

LESLII*   V.   BISHOP. 

A.   J.    LOCK. 

E.     H.     TOYNE. 

Sergt.  J.  JOHNSON. 

LESTER  L.  LEARMONTH. 

RICHARD  CURRIE. 
L.    ZENTIL. 
WM.    BAWN. 
J  OHN    BAWN. 
JOHN    HARRIS. 
JAS.   GUE. 
JOHN   ANGLO. 
JAS.     SPENCE. 
GEO.   HUNTER. 
JOE   POOLE. 
CHAS.   HOLM. 
SYLVESTER    ROMAN. 
FRED    STRANGE. 
FRANK    COOPER. 
ROBT.    MOFFATT. 
FRED     LAPPAGE. 
BERT.   WILES. 
FRED   MORTON. 
S.    ANTONIO. 
CHAS.    SHERWOOD. 
FRED    SHERWOOD. 
A.    R.    WOOD. 
W.    MEMBRY. 
WM.    FINDLAY. 
PHIL.    HORSLEY. 
CHAS.    PISCA. 
FRED    PEARCE. 

E.  ARMITAGE. 
ALBERT    DUNCAN. 
C.    P.    GOOD 

GEO.    GRAY. 
H.    C.     HENDERSON. 
WM.    LOUTBTT. 
J.    LOUTETT. 
P.     MORETTIN. 
THOS.    KING. 
SYDNEY    BARTLBTT. 
BERT.     STORY. 
LESLIE   FINDLAY. 
GEO.    HODGKINSON. 

Dominion   Paper  Company. 
WJl.   IK^LLO   CURRIE. 
R.A.YMOND    WEBSTER. 
JOHN    R.\YMOND. 
PIERRE    RAYMOND. 
OLIVE    COUTURE. 
ROYAL    CRAIG. 
REGINALD    S.    GREVATT. 

The    E.    B.    Eddy    Company,    Limiter^. 

F.  T.  SEAR. 

A.  P.   CLARKE. 
WILLIE    SMITH. 
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EDWARD  LONGPRE. 
\LPH.  FOURNIER. 
A.  BRANCHAND. 
FDWARD  PERRY. 
J     C.    PARISH    OWEN. 
THOMAS   OUELLETTB. 
LEANDRE   CHEVRIER. 
E.  S.  HUBBELL. 
JOSEPH  DESORMEAUX. 
THOMAS  ALBERT  KELLY. 
J.  E.  ERASER. 
CHAS.  COVELL. 
LDWARD   COLLINS. 
ISODORE    GAUDREAU. 
OVILA    FOURNIER. 
GEORGE  MORRISON. 
WILLIAM   CRAIG. 
W     S.    GOODEVE. 
PARRY  FRANCIS. 
HERBERT  LOVE. 
JOHN   MOORE. 
TEAN   DESJARDINS. 


Foley-Rleger   Pulp   and    Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

JOHN   THOMAS  HENRY. 
JOSEPH   COOPER. 
ROBERT   E.    BARRY. 
CHARLES    BESSEY. 
GIACOMO    PANZINO. 
ROBERT  COOPER. 
JAMES    CAPONE. 


J.  Ford  and  Company. 
SYDNEY   LAMPLOUGH. 
HARRY    HENSHALL. 
ERIC    FORD. 
W.   D.   FORD. 
THOS.  B.  FORD, 


Howard    Smith    Paper    Mills,    Limited, 
Montreal. 


S     R.    HART   AND   COMPANY. 

FRANK    BEDDOW. 
GEORGE    COLLINS. 
THOMAS    DRINKWATER. 
GORDON   EDGAR. 
Lieutg  MELVILLE  M.  HART. 
ALFRED    HIBBERT. 
THOMAS    ROGERS. 
PERCY   RICHARDS. 
ROY    STAMPS. 


Intertake  Tissue   Mills,   Ltd. 
R.   McCann 
M.    HOPKINS 
H.  ALLEN 
L.     STARTUP, 
J.    DOWNE 

PERRY    RICHARDSON 
F.    NILES 
S.    D.    MIERS 
J.    BYRON 
F.    PASQUALA. 
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Kinleith   Paper  Company,  Limited. 
Capt.    C.    STEWART-PATTERSON. 
GEOFFREY    GRAHAM. 
BEN    ASHFORD. 

A.  DA  VIES. 

B.  BARNES. 


La  Compagnie  de  Pulpo  de 

Chicoutiml. 

ALBERT         BERNARD,  seriously 

wounded  In   September. 
MR.    DUBU. 


Lincoln    Paper    Mills    Company,    Ltd., 

Merritton,  Ont. 
PERRY    RICHARDSON. 
HENRY  BOOKINGS. 
LAWRENCE  BRADLEY. 
LOUIS  O'NEILL. 
ERNEST   WATSON. 

Laurentide    Company,    Limited. 
M.  JEAN   ARHAN. 
M.  FRANCOIS  DARCHEN. 
A.  ANDERSON. 
HECTOR  AUBIN. 
CHARLEY    BROWN. 
HARRY   BROWN. 
ROBERT    BROWN. 
GEO.    CAPSTICK. 
AIK    BELANGER. 
ADENE    CARLE. 
GEO.   COPE. 

GUILLAUME    DARCHENR. 
C.    B.    DICKSON. 
FRANK  DORE. 
F.   DORE. 
G    FARIE. 
JAMES   FLYNN. 
L.  GAGNE. 

A.   M.   GAMMELL. 
THEO.   DE    GRAMONT. 

F.   X.   DE   GRAMONT. 
JOHN   GREER. 
JOS.   HIGGINS. 

F.   HODGES. 

M.    P.   HUBBARD. 

SAM  IRONS. 

F.   KEELING. 

A.   LAMOTHE. 

O.  B.  LANE. 

S.   L.   MASSON. 

MALCOLM    MACDONALD. 

ALB.   MORIN. 

AL.    MOON. 

BERT    MOORE. 

LEONARD  MOULD. 

T.  W.   McSKIMMING, 

E.   P.   OCKENDEN. 

C.   S.  L.  PEARCE. 

JACK   PENDER. 

JACK  PULLEN, 

H.  RATHBONE. 

PRINCE   ROSARIO. 

J.    S.   SCOTT. 

GEO.   STAINEN. 

J.   SUNDERLAND. 

JOS.   WEBB. 

ROBERT  WILSON. 

SARGENT  WM.    McCANDLISH, 


Alex.   McArthur   and    Co.,    Limited. 


K.\R];T    PREW. 
HARRY   ROWLANDS. 


Montreal  Paper  Company. 
L    L.     BISHOP. 


MacLeod     Pulp    Ccmpany,     L! 
Liverpool,   N.S. 

Sergt.   R.  D.   BROWN. 
SAMUEL    MANTHORN. 
PARQUHAR    McRAE. 
LIEUT.   S.  DOWNER. 
ARCHIBALD    JOUDREY. 
KENNETH    HATT. 
JAMES    LEGGE. 
EWARD    MANTHORN. 
INGR.\M    McKENNA. 
JACK   HARLO. 
CHARLES    FREEMAN. 
ERNEST    HATT. 
FRANK    SEAMON. 
JOHN    FRANCES. 
RALPH    WOODWORTH. 
JAMES   McKENNA. 


LESTER    McKENNA. 
RALPH    LOHNES. 
FRANK   LEGGE. 
FRED    DAGLEY. 
TONY    ACKER. 
PETER    FRANCES. 
FLOYD    WAMBOLT. 
HORACE   HARTLEN. 
JAMES    BENT. 
FRED    BRAINE. 
EDWARD    FREEMAN. 
WILLIAM    BENNETT. 
MIKE    McKENNA. 
GEORGE   OICKLE. 


National    Paper   Company,    Limited, 

JOHN   NEIL,   Jr. 
WILLIAM  ROBERTSONO 


Northumberland     Pulp    Co.,    Limited, 
Campbellford,    Ont. 

EVERETT  SWEET. 
ARTHUR  LLOYD. 
ALEX.  HANNA. 
ALP.    HUTCHINGS. 
EVERET   COULTER. 
WALTER  SCOTT. 
HERB.  PRYKE. 
JACK   CALLAGHAN. 
JACK  RAY. 

FRED  MILLS. 

WM.    COLLARD. 

PAGE  DONALD. 

HERB.    SMITH. 

CHAS.   SAVILL. 

H.   WILLIAMS. 

H.    G.    WILLIAMS. 

ALBERT   H.    COWIN. 

POY    SIMPSON. 

Powell    River   Company. 
British. 
RICHARD    WELCH. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
U.   SUTHERLAND. 
E.  PEACOCK. 
A.  P.   McBRYER. 
HOD   McAULAY. 
R   W.  LOMBARD. 
THOS.     ERASER. 
W.   D.   DOYLE. 
J    FALCONER. 
J.   COLE. 
G.   E.   COLE. 
1.   ALLSWORTH. 
JAMES   CLAPP. 
H.   A.   CARTER. 
WM.   STANLEY. 
JACK   BANHAM. 
DAVE  WILSHIRE. 
A.   V.   GILLINGHAM. 
French. 

AUGUST    SLOSSA. 
J    GAGNON. 
LEWIS    SLOSSA. 
ED.    BAGHUM. 

Russians. 
MIKE   ZUTZ. 
MIKE    ZUKOFP. 
A.  ZORATH. 
R.   ZOKOPF. 
GUS  ZOCOFF. 
A.  VANOFF. 
TOM  VADIFF. 
B    VADIPP. 
M.  VADIPP. 
BORIS   URTAEFF. 
M.  TORCHING. 
M.  TARIEF. 
S.   TAGOFF. 
M.  TAGOPP. 
ALEC.   SOLOPP. 
B    SERCOFP. 
N.  NUMSUROPP. 
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MAX    FIDAROFF. 

R.   DYEBOEFF. 

M.   DOEFF. 

JAS.   CHET. 

JOE   CARVER. 

C.  MIKE. 

ALEC.  KUGOFF. 

M.    MALIFF. 

A.  KUBALOFF. 

V.   KOZOFF. 

ALEC.  KOOTENZO. 

C.  KOOBLOFF. 

A.   KAROFF. 

GEO.   KAROFF. 

J.   KAPALF. 

M.  KANOFF. 

JIM   KARDIFF. 

M.  CAROFF. 

MIR  CAROFF. 

J.   CADIFF. 

J.  GOODENOFF. 

ALEC.  GILOFP. 

A.   FIDAR. 

A.   DIGNROFF. 

ALEC.   DOEFF. 

A.  CATIEFF. 

PETE   BAZIEPF. 

M.  ALICOFF. 

G.  TCAMEROPP. 

ALBERT  KAMEROFP. 

JIM   JUBULOFP. 

A.   MURMEROFF. 

I.   NUDALOPP. 

MIKE  HAMEROFF. 

M.   NODOFP. 

MIR  NODOPF. 

B    NODOFP. 

M.    KANOPP. 

A.    NADZARAGOFF. 

G.  GUBIEPP. 

A.  GOSOFP. 

M.  GODIPF. 

MIKE   FRAY. 

ALI   ELLOFP. 

S.  DOEFF. 

J.   COROPF. 

J    CAROPP. 
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Belgians. 


Italians. 


O.  PERSON. 

B.  SANTO. 
L.  BAZZANI. 
P.  PARON. 
A.  PARON. 


Provincial    Paper    Mills    Co.,    LI 

Barber   Division. 
A.  B.  C.  HERBERT. 
THOS.  THEO.   NELLE. 
HERMAN    NELLE. 
HENRY  W.  FRANCIS. 
JOHN   PEACE. 

FRED  McCartney. 

A.   SLEIGHTHOLME. 

Montrose  Division. 
H.  HALLAM. 
J.   HURLEY. 
W.    TAPP. 
F.  TROWBRIDGE. 
MIKE    CORTELLEJA. 
CHARLES    GASPRii' 

St.  Lavyrence  Division. 
SANDY    BEDFORD. 

ERNEST   BEDFORD. 

EDWARD  DEMEREST. 

lOE    DEMEREST. 

ERNEST    BROWNELL. 

inNCENT  EAST. 

VILLIAM    MANSON. 

gERALD  MANSON. 

RIordan   Puip  and   Paper  Company, 
Limited, 
Hawkesbury    Mill: 


J.    DESLAURIER. 
JOHN    BOYDELL. 
R.    WEBSTER. 
J.    McGILLIS. 
R.    FIGURE. 
STEVE    HOCK. 
PAVEL  YUHIMUIK. 
GABRIEL    SAPELEINK. 
J.    BUCHANAN. 
E.    SEVIYUIK. 
BEN    GGARLIEG. 
W.    H.    BOYDELL. 
WALTER  HUGHES. 
D.    JACCO. 
WM.   F.   FORD. 
JOHN    HARKINS. 
J.  Y'ENOR. 

ANDREE    LAMPRON. 
JOE    RANGER. 
FRANK   McGLINCHT. 
THOMAS     LARIVIERE. 
CHARLIE     LABELLK. 
A.    CADIEUX. 
ADELARD    RANGER. 

Merrltton    Mill: 
J.  HANLEY. 
J.  PIEVE. 
T.  LAMB. 
P.  PRATT. 

Wood  Dept.  and  Saw  Mills: 
Capt.   C.   E.   READ. 
Sergt.    ALEXANDER   FENTON. 
Q.M.S.    C.    SCOTT    CHOWN. 
Pte.   ROLLAND  WILLIS. 
Pte.    HAROLD   BATES. 
Pte.  JNO.  TURNBULL. 
Pte.  MILTON  J.  TAYLOR. 
Pte.    WILFRID    ROCHON. 
Pte.    J.    ROBILLARD. 
Pte.   J.   E.   JEANOTTE. 
C.  SMITH. 
L.    HANDY  SIDE. 

Roiiand    Paper   Company,   St   Jerome, 
P.  Q. 

lEAN  HAMEL,   22nd,   R.C.F. 
HENRI  PARET. 
DONALD   RHEAUME. 
JANVIER    BRISEBOIS. 
HAOUL   CUIERRIER. 

Ritchie   and    Ramsay,    LImivad, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
JAS.  COCHRANE,  Jr. 

John    Rickins-n   and    Co. 

J.    A.    SHELLEY. 
J.    MATHIESON. 

St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
HARRY    HEWITT. 
GORDON   GRAY. 
ROBERT    GRAY,    Jr. 
ARTHUR   HATT. 

Spanish    River   Puip  and    Paper  Mills, 
Limited. 

L.  FINCH. 

W.  P.  L.  FOOT. 

OLIVER    DENMAN. 

M.   L.    COTGRAVE. 

F    COLLINS. 

M.   L.   COTGRAVE. 

A.   F.   BRADLEY. 

C.  MARTIN. 
HOWARD  N.  REID. 
P.    VENN. 

GEO.   WICKENDEN. 
HAROLD    LOCKWOOD. 

D.  CLEARY 
H.  LACUYER. 
C.  LUIGI. 


P.  JANALO. 
D.  CHARONI. 
M.  MAGYICEL. 
M.  RAFFALI. 
M.  LOUISE. 
F.  AMADORI. 
P.   RODGERS. 
W.  RODGERS. 
R.  ABEICO. 
R.   MAILO. 
J.  RANDO. 
F.  SALVATORE. 
F.  FRANCISCO. 
M.  STOUGLO. 
D.  CLAREY. 
A.  BRADLEY. 
U.  ALBERTO. 

St.  Croix  Lumber  Co. 
FRED  BOUCHY. 
CLIFFORD  WHEADON. 
BERT    McMULLBN. 


Trent    River    Paper   Company,    Ltd. 
ROSS   R.    HE.'^VAN. 
GEO.    CHARD. 
H.   BOVAY. 
R.    O'DELL. 
ALBERT   FORD. 
ALBERT    LAWS. 


St.  Maurice   Paper  Co.,   Limited. 
NELSON   BOUCHER. 

Nelson  Boucher,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co 

Toronto    Paper    Manufacturing    Co., 
Limited. 

ALLEN  FORBES. 
JOHN   GIRARD. 
MIKE  COLBORNE. 
Z     MARTIN. 

Victoria    Paper   and    Twine    Company. 

A.  S.  HASSALL. 
H.  C.  DUNNING. 
Col.-Sergt.  HAROLD  DUNN. 

IVayagamack    Pulp    and    Paper    Com- 
pany,   Limited,    Three    Rivers, 
Que. 

R.   A.   GILLIS. 

J.   ADAMS. 

F.   BARTON   SMITH. 

R.    J.    HAMILTON. 

JACK    B.    ADAMS. 

ARM  AND   BARIBEAU. 

A.NTONIO    BIRON. 

HERMAN    BOBERG. 

DOKAT    CHAMPAGNE. 

BIOOP.GES    CRETE. 

JAMES    FOTHERINGHAM. 

R.    A.    GILLIS. 

RICHARD   J.    HAMILTON. 

"WaLLir   HOULE. 

A.   LEBRUN. 

WM.    McQUADE. 

HARRY   PRECIOUS. 

IJICH-VRD    SCOTT. 

E.  .STETTESTROM 

F.  BARTON   SMITH. 
EMILE    TREMBLAT. 
J.    A.    WALKER. 
NILS  AF  ZELLAN. 


Pulp   and    Paper   Magazine. 

LIEUT.    W.    S.    MORTON. 
LIEUT.   G.    K.    HANNAH. 
SERGT.    W.    H    GORDON, 
PTE.  R.  J.  LANE. 
PTE.    S,    BATES. 
PTE.    F.    HOWDEN. 
PTE.    M.   WAXMAN. 
PTE.   D.   ROSS. 
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Dominion  Pulp  Company,  Ltd. 
LEONARD      SARGENT 
L.    D.    STEVENS 
EXEL.   BERGLUND. 
ALFRED  MITCHELL,. 
ED.    McARTHUR. 
HENRY    MOORE. 
ALEX.   MOORE. 
JONAS    BEEKE. 
JOE  BEEKB. 
STAN.   MILLER. 
HAROLD   CLARKE. 
ELMER    CLARK. 
PAT.  KEOUGHAN. 
WM.    KEOUGHAN. 
JOHN   CROWE. 
ANDREW  McMURRAT. 
HOWARD    DOYLE. 
CHAS.  PHILIPS. 
BRAITH    TURNBULL. 
ED.  MAY. 
WM.  JACK. 
HORACE   OLDFIELD. 
JOHN  REED. 
PETE    TILLIER. 
RENE  PALMAN. 
JOHN    McMILLIAN. 
BARNEY    THIBIDEAU. 
GEO.   LOCKHART. 
GEO.   GRANT. 
WM.   CUNNINGHAM. 
WM.    DUPLESSIE. 
PERLEY  STEWART. 

DAVE  McDonald. 

JAMES    MILLER. 
FREEMAN   McLEAN. 
ARTHUR    RLX. 
JOHN    IRVING. 
HERB.   BREMNER. 
FRANK    RILEY. 
SAM,  MATHERS. 
ED.   SHEA. 
JAMES    LASCOBIA. 
PERCEY   JOHNSON. 
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.lOE.  JOHNSON. 
BERT  WARD. 
STEWART    ENGLAND. 
WM.    BUCKLEY. 
FINN  LYONS. 
WM.    McAUSLAND. 
CHRIS.    ANDERSON. 
CHRIS.   ANDERSON. 
LAZARE   THIBIDEAU. 


Ratcliffe   Paper  Co.,   Ltd. 
M.  SISLEY. 
FRED.    LEHAN. 
JACK    JENNETT. 
JACK    BROWN. 

Price   Bros,  and  Co.,  Limited. 
A.  AMY,  Jr. 
R.  J.  A.  AMY. 
G.    ASSELIN. 
BENJAMIN  ALLEN. 
ROSARIO    BERGERON. 
A.    BERNIER. 
R.   B.   BRUCE. 
CHARLES    P.    BRUCE. 
RAYMOND   I-   P.  BARKER. 
K.    COSMAN. 
STANLEY   CADE. 
E.   C.   CULLING. 
C.    CONLEY. 
RONALD    CADE. 
WM.    CARPENTER. 
WM.   CLARIDGE. 
CHAS.    CONNOLLY. 
IRVING  B.  COREY. 
ROBERT    CRANSTON. 
WM.   DALE. 
R.  DONCET. 
JOS.   DELISLE. 
ROMEO  DOUCET. 
G.   C.   DRURY. 
J.    C.    EAGLES. 
ROBERT   EWING- 


G.   D.   FALKENBERG. 

JOS.  FLOOD. 

EDW.    FLYNN. 

ROBERT  GREIG. 

S.  HARTLEY. 

H.  C.  HICK. 

J.  HOOD. 

ALEX.  JOHNSTON. 

HY.  KEATCH. 

CORN.  KELLY. 

S.  A.  W.  KERR. 

G.  LANE. 

EDW.  LEDGER. 

-  LAPIERRE. 

E.  LEDGER. 

H.  A.  MOAT. 

THOS.  McDonald. 

PETER    McNAB. 
R.  G.  McKENZIE. 
W.    M.    McCANDLISH. 
H.  MILES. 
WALTER  MILLS. 
H.   E.  MILLIKEN. 
H.    A.   MOATE. 
J,   D.   OSWALD. 
WM.  PALMER. 
H.    D.    POWELL. 
ERNEST    POUNDER. 
D.   RENNIE. 
JAS.   ROBERTSON. 
J.   A.    RYAN. 
CHAS.   SHELDON. 
GEO.   SHELDON. 
W.   TANSLEV. 
L.    THOMPSON. 
GEO.   WISHART. 


Don  Valley   Paper  Co.,  Toronto. 
HARRY    HYDE. 
E.    FLANNIG.AN 
L.   FLANNIGAN. 
W.   SHERRIFE. 
S.  HOPE. 
JOE.   RAYNOR. 


RIORDON  PAPER  LISTED. 

The  $4,500,000  common  stock  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company  has  been  listed  on  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange.  The  stock  was  recently  placed  on  a 
4  per  cent  basis. 

In  1915  the  Riordon  Company  showed  net  earnings 
of  3  per  cent  on  its  common  shares,  with  the  average 
market  price  of  pulp  at  approximately  $38  per  ton. 

At  the  time  when  pulp  prices  made  their  first  mark- 
ed advance,  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  had 
approximately  10,000  tons  of  its  1916  product  for  sale. 
A  large  portion  of  this  10,000  tons  lias  already  been 
disposed  of  at  high  prices  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
company  reeeiitly  sold  a  large  amount  of  unbleached 
sulphite  pulp  for  1916  delivery  at  prices  ranging  from 
$100  to  $105  per  ton.  As  against  this,  prevailing  sell- 
ing prices  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  iu  1914  were 
$38  per  ton  and  in  1915  $37  per  ton. 

With  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  selling  at  over  $100 
per  ton  and  in  addition,  with  the  company's  reduced 
manufacturing  costs  now  in  effect,  it  is  claimed  that 
recent  estimates  of  earnings  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent 
this  year  will  prove  conservative.  There  has  been 
gossip  recently  that  as  a  result  of  present  large  earn- 
ings some  action  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bonus  or  an  increased  common  stock  divi- 
dend at  the  next  dividend  meeting  of  the  company. 


Gold,  silver  and  paper  money,  and  negotiable  in- 
struments and  realizable  securities  have  been  declared 
contraband  by  royal  British  proclamation  at  London. 


THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  SPAIN. 

The  extensive  paper  industries  of  Spain  are  largely 
centered  in  Catalonia,  where,  established  for  centuries, 
they   have  developed  with  the   discovery  of  printing 
and  modern  methods  of  paper  making  to  their  present 
flourishing  condition.     The  value  of  the  production  in 
vellum   and   rag   paper   is   about   $1,260,000   annually, 
of  wliich  a  little  over  20  per  cent  is  exported.     The 
chief  foreign  markets  are  Cuba,  Chile,  and  Argentina. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  consular  district  straw  paper 
is  manufactured  for  both  domestic   consumption  and 
export  and  is  used  chiefly  for  wrapping  and  newspap- 
ers.    The   principal   mills   for   cigarette   paper,   tissue 
paper,  and  paper  for  wrapping  fruit  are  in  California, 
and  there  are  also  two  important  mills  for  ordinary 
stationery  in  the   Province   of  Gerona   and   others  at 
Zaragoza.    Much  wood  pulp  is  imported  because,  aside 
from  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  this  district,  the  trees 
most  grown  here  are  not  suitable  for  paper  making. 

The  production  of  paper  of  ordinary  grade  in  rolls 
is  about  .50,000  tons  annually  and  of  better  grade  in 
rolls  about  27,000  tons.  But  this  production  has  been 
reduced  and  is  now  controlled  by  a  syndicate  of 
l)aper  manufacturers  iu  Spain  limiting  output  against 
over  production,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  para- 
lyze the  industry.  The  exports  from  Barcelona  of 
ordinary  paper  in  rolls  amounted  in  1914  to  215  metric 
tons,  handmade  paper  847  tons,  letter  paper  and  en- 
velopes nearh^  6  tons,  and  cigarette  paper  2,690  tons. 
Cuba  and  Mexico  were  the  greatest  purchasers  of 
cigarette  paper. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ACCOUNTING  IN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  MILLS 

By   EOWLAND   W.    JOLLY. 

A  Realization  of  the  Importance  of  Cost  Accounting  'Has  Awakened  Considerable  Interest  Regarding  This 
Subject  Among  Mill  Owners— Ideas  Suggested   by  Some  of  the  Most  Prominent  Accountants  in 
the  Industry.— The  Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers  Association   is    Making   Rapid 
Strides    Towards    the    Perfection  of  a  System  of  Cost  Charges 

(Writteu  Specially  for  the   Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

(Continued  from  last  issue). 


Most  accountants  of  the  present  day  agree  that  the 
three  factors  in  arriving  at  costs  are,  material,  labor 
and  overhead.  These  three  items,  while  the  basis  of 
all  calculation  and  analysis,  are  manipulated  in  many 
different  ways.  For  example,  in  paper  made  from  rags 
or  jute  stock,  the  labor  and  overhead  would  be  follow- 
ed through  the  thrashing  and  assorting  rooms,  throiigh 
the  dusters,  the  cooking  machines,  the  wa.shers,  the 
bleachers  and  finally  into  the  drainers.  This  entire  pro- 
cess is  necessary  to  make  the  rag  pulp  or  half"stuff. 
Where  wood  pulp  is  used  in  the  making  of  paper,  the 
process  differs  somewhat,  and  is  often  more  complex, 
but  the  application  of  the  labor  and  overhead  principle 
for  the  arriving  at  costs  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
case,  where  rags  are  used. 

Having  ascertained  what  expense  there  has  been  ne- 
cessary in  making  the  half-stuff,  the  accountants  ad- 
vise that  the  next  step  should  be  to  consider  the  cost 
of  the  rough  paper.  This  means  calculating  in  with  the 
pulp,  the  rosin  size,  or  other  size,  and  whatever  other 
chemicals  are  used.  Considerable  labor  is  being  ex- 
pended while  the  paper  is  going  through  the  process  of 
being  made,  for  the  pulp  must  move  from  the  beaters 
to  the  stuff  chest,  through  the  refining  engine  and  on 
to  the  paper  machines.  After  the  paper  has  passed 
over  the  driers,  there  is  always  considerable  danger  of 
loss  by  the  sheet  breaking  while  it  is  being  wound  on 
the  M'inder.  This  "broke,"  as  it  is  called,  must  be 
reckoned  in  with  the  cost  of  producing  paper.  After 
the  paper  has  actually  been  juade,  it  must  go  through 
various  pi-oeesses  of  finishing,  viz. :  loft  dried  me- 
thods, plating,  calendei'ing.  cutting,  sorting,  counting 
and  sealing.  Then,  of  course,  the  expense  attached 
to  packing  and  shipping  must  also  be  considered. 

The  wise  cost  accountant's  work  actually  extends  to 
the  sales  depai'tment.  though  very  few  have  ever  re- 
cognized this.  While  this  may  somid  somewhat  strange, 
it  can  easily  be  explained.  Paper  makers  admit  that 
whenever  the.v  start  to  run  on  a  different  kind  of  pa- 
pei-.  or  are  compelled  to  change  the  color  of  the  run,  it 
is  done  at  a  cost  $50  or  more.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  the  weight  or  furnish  of  a  sheet  and 
immediatel.v  obtain  a  paper  which  will  meet  the  speci- 
fications named  in  the  order.  In  recent  years,  this 
expense  has  become  a  big  factor  in  the  cost  of  making 
paper  because  manufacturers  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  accept  specifications  of  practically  an.v  sort  in  or- 
der to  get  business.  The  result  is  that,  in  dull  times,  a 
mill  will  not  work  very  long  on  any  particular  run, 
but  will  be  changing  constantly  and,  with  each  change, 
is  forced  to  go  to  a  considerable  expense. 

The  ridiculousness  of  this  policy  is  now  being  re- 
cognized and  manufacturers  are  trying  to  remedy  it 
by  adopting  standard  sizes  and  weights  and  possibly 
even  colors.    If  writing  papers  were  all  standardized, 


there  would  be  little  trouble  because  of  special  orders, 
etc.  In  fact,  the  extra  expense  of  experimenting  with 
the  sheet  to  get  it  to  meet  the  specifications  woiild  be 
entirely  eliminated  before  very  long.  The  machines 
would  be  able  to  run  on  a  single  kind  of  paper  for 
some  time,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  con- 
siderably, and  also  making  the  sheet  more  uniform.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  a  movement  being  fostered 
by  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  to 
adopt  such  standards  as  have  just  described,  and  for 
the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned. 

In  reckoning  the  cost  of  operation,  the  power  plant 
which  provides  the  steam  and  power  to  the  actual 
working  units  and  the  repair  department,  which  fur- 
nishes service  to  those  units,  must  also  be  considered. 
Every  department  usinof  steam  or  power  should  be 
charged  with  its  correct  proportion  of  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  power  plant,  and  every  department  having 
repair  work  done  should  be  charged,  not  merely  with 
the  wages  of  the  repair  men,  but  also  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  operating  the  repair  depart- 
ment, just  as  an  outside  company  would  add  some- 
thing to  the  wages  of  its  men  to  cover  the  cost  of  its 
shop. 

The  cost  of  every  repair  job  should  be  recorded 
and  charged  to  the  department  in  which  the  work  is 
done,  so  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  department  will  constantly 
watch  the  repair  charges. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
gai-dinsr  the  riuestion  of  how  a  paper  mill  which  con- 
trols its  own  plant,  should  charge  the  pulp  received 
frotn  that  plant.  In  fact,  even  at  the  present  day,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  uniform  way  of  making  these 
charges.  Some  manufacturers  charge  the  pulp  to  the 
naner  mill  at  the  actual  cost  of  making,  while  others 
think  it  best  to  charge  it  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
market  quotations.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  fact 
tliat  different  methods  for  charging  pulp  are  employ- 
ed by  different  concerns  has  alreadv  resulted  in  mar- 
keting prices  which  are  lower  than  should  be  the  case. 
Accountants  have  been  discussing  the  matter  for  years 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion.  In  fact,  a 
recent  report  on  the  subject,  made  to  the  members  of 
flip  Wranning  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  treats 
the  subject  in  a  way  which  has  been  conceded  to  be 
vet-v  iudicious  and  worthv  of  wide  promulgation. 

In  this  report,  it  is  maintained,  that  it  is  an  axiom 
in  good  accounting  practice  that  no  one  department  of 
a  business  should  make  a  profit  or  sustain  a  loss  at  the 
evnense  of.  or  for  the  benefit  of.  another  department 
of  that  business,  but  that  all  inter-depai-tment  charges 
should  be  made  strictlv  upon  a  cost  basis.  Referring 
to  the  pulp  case,  it  believes  that  any  other  method  of 
jirocedure  would  obviously  be  improper,  .since  if  pulp 
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were  charged  to  the  paper  mill  at  a  profit,  then  the 
business  as  a  whole,  at  the  end  of  any  given  period, 
would  show,  in  its  profit  and  loss  account,  an  iinrealiz- 
ed  profit  on  pulp  which  happened  to  be  on  hand  m 
the  paper  department,  either  in  the  form  of  pulp  or 
included  in  the  finished  paper  and,  conversely,  it  the 
pulp  were  charged  to  the  paper  department  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  then  the  paper  department  in- 
ventories would  be  undervalued  and  the  profits  of  the 
business  as  a  whole  would  be  correspondingly  under- 

^  ^maintains  further  that  the  argument  is  frequent- 
ly used  that  where  a  department  is  making  a  salable 
product  for  another  department  of  an  enterprise,  that 
the  primary  department  is  entitled  to  credit  for  its 
product  at  market  value,  and  that  only  m  that  way  is 
it  possible  to  know  whether  the  business  is  making  or 
losin"'  money  bv  maintaining  such  a  primary  depart- 
ment" instead  of  purchasing  a  similar  product  m  the 
open  market.  The  report  contends  that  the  same  end 
is  attained  bv  crediting  the  primary  department  with 
its  product  at  manufacturing  cost  and  by  compilmg, 
only  as  a  matter  of  statistical  information,  the  approx- 
imate amount  of  the  saving  which  the  operation  of 
that  department  effects  for  the  busmess  as  a 
whole  and.  moreover,  when  none  of  the  pro- 
duct 'of  such  a  primary  department  is  purchased 
in  the  open  market,  it  is  usually  a  matter  of  estimate 
department  should  receive  credit  for  its  product,  if  it 
and  conjecture  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  primary 
is  desired  to  give  credit  for  the  production  at  '  mar- 
ket" prices. 

Regarding  cost  accounting  in  pulp  mills,  the  Wrap- 
ping Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  suggests  that 
the'niain  divisions  of  a  pulp  mill  are:  (1)  wood  yard; 
(2)  wood  room:  (3)  sulphite  plant;  (4)  bleaching 
plant.  Each  one  of  those  divisions  should  be  charged 
with  the  direct  operating  costs  of  that  division  toge- 
ther with  the  whole  of  the  following  items  (if  the  pulp 
mill  is  operated  as  a  separate  business V  or  with  a  pro- 
portion thereof  (if  the  pulp  mill  is  operated  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper  milll.  viz.:  (1)  power  plant  ex- 
pense: (2)  water  supply  expense:  (S')  tool  and  machine 
room  expense:  (4)  barn  expense:  (51  general  manu- 
facturing expense:  (6)  the  proportion  of  general  ad- 
ministration expense  applicable  to  manufacturing  op- 
erations (7)   depreciation. 

The  committee  of  the  association  believe  that  the 
following  distribution  of  expenses,  if  the  pulp  mill  is 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  paper  mill,  should  be 
made: 

(1)  Power  plant  expenses  should  be  pro-rated  over 
the  several  main  divisions  of  the  business  upon  the 
basis  of  the  hoi-sepower  used. 

(2)  The  water  supply  expense  should  be  pro-rated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  gallonage  discharged. 

(3)  Tool  and  machine  room  expense.  The  materials 
used  and  direct  labor  should  be  charged  directly  (by 
job  numbers')  to  the  pulp  or  paper  departments  in  so 
far  as  possible.  Unabsorbed  tool  and  machine  room  ex- 
pense should  be  pro-rated  over  the  departments  upon 
the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  aggregate  direct  la- 
bor in  each  to  the  total  productive  labor  in  the  plant. 

(4)  Barn  expense  should  be  pro-rated  according  to 
the  approximate  hours  of  use  of  horses  for  each  de- 
partment. In  cases  where  motor  trucks  are  used  the 
total  of  the  labor  expense  of  up-keep  and  deprecia- 
tion should  be  pro-rated  in  the  same  manner. 


(5)  General  manufacturing  expense,  including  main- 
tenance of  ground,  light,  repair  materials  and  labor, 
personal  injuries  or  insurance,  cost  covering  same,  time 
of  watchmen,  general  labor,  laboratory,  storeroom  and 
drafting-room  expense,  sundry  supplies  and  expenses, 
proportion  of  barn  or  motor  expense,  etc.,  should  be 
pro-rated  between  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  upon  the 
most  equitable  basis  having  regard  to  the  local  condi- 
tions in  each  plant.  Hours  of  productive  labor  is  the 
basis  most  commonly  used. 

(6)  The  proportion  of  general  administration  ex- 
penses chargeable  into  manufacturing  costs  should,  if 
possible,  be  charged  directly  to  the  department  affect- 
ed or  be  pro-rated  between  the  departments  upon  the 
same  basis  as  general  manufacturing  expense. 

(7)  Depreciation  should  be  separately  arrived  at  by 
departments  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  of  output,  as  pre- 
viously recommended  in  this  report. 

The  report  further  cautions  against  including  inter- 
est as  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  cost,  since  such  a 
practice  is  unsound  in  principle  for  the  same  reasons 
as  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
charging  pulp  to  paper  mills  at  prices  in  excess  of  cost. 

The  Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 
also  take  up  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  pulp  department  of  the  business.  First, 
it  considers  the  items  which  are  to  be  charged  under 
the  head  of  the  wood  yard.  These  include,  charges  for 
unloading  and  piling,  for  labor  and  material  ia  con- 
nection with  repairs  and  replacements  of  booms, 
hoists  and  engines,  oils,  wastes,  supplies,  etc.  The  to- 
tal cost  is  absorbed  in  the  wood  account  and  the  total 
value  of  the  wood  account,  divided  by  the  total  cords, 
furnishes  the  average  cost  per  cord  at  which  the  wood 
is  charged  into  the  wood  room  account. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  wood  room  account:  (1)  Cords  of  each 
kind  of  wood  at  the  average  cost  per  cord  from  the 
yard.  (2)  Labor  of  haulers,  sawyers,  barkers,  trim- 
mers, splitters,  chippers.  conveyor  men.  general  labor 
foremen,  etc. :  also  for  oils,  waste,  knives,  saws  and 
supplies.  (3)  Repair  labor  and  materials.  (4)  Propor- 
tion of  power  plant  and  barn  expense.  The  aggregate 
cost,  as  thus  obtained,  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
cords  of  chips  produced  in  order  to  obtain  the  cost 
per  cord,  at  which  figure  the  chips  are  charged  into 
the  sulphite  department.  The  waste  transferred  to 
furnace  room  should  be  charged  thereto  on  the  basis 
of  its  value  as  fuel  and  credited  To  wood  room. 

In  order  to  reckon  the  aggregate  costs  in  the  sul- 
hpite  department,  the  accounting  committee  suggest- 
ed that  these  charges  be  considered:  (1)  Cord  of  wood 
chips  at  average  price  per  cord  as  determined  in  wood 
room:  (2)  stone;  (3)  sulphur:  (4)  labor  of  acid  mak- 
ers, digestermen.  cooks,  koller  gang,  screenings,  wet 
machines,  general  labor,  foremen,  general  superintend- 
ence:  (5)  supplies,  expenses  and  repairs,  covering  oils 
and  waste,  screen  plates,  felts,  sundry  supplies,  sun- 
dry expenses,  repairs,  material  and  labor:  (6)  pro- 
portion of  insurance:  (7)  proportion  of  taxes:  (8)  pro- 
portion of  power  plant  expense;  (9)  proportion  of 
water  supply  expense:  (10)  proportion  of  general 
manufacturing  expense:  (11)  proportion  of  adminis- 
trative expense:  (12)  depreciation  applicable  to  sul- 
jihite  plant  reduced  to  tonnage  basis.  The  sum  total  of 
these  charges  is  divided  by  the  tons  of  sulphite  pro- 
duced finding  thus  the  average  cost  oer  ton  of  un- 
bleached sulphite.     In  the  case  of  Weaehed  sulphite, 
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consideration  of  the  following  items,  added  to  the  eost 
of  unbleached  sulphite,  are  required  to  find  the  cost; 
bieaclniig  maierinls,  labor,  supplies,  repau-s,  rjaienais 
and  labor,  proportion  of  water  supply,  proportion  of 
power  plant  expense. 

It  is  worthy  of  considerable  note  that  the  committee 
of  the  Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association, 
in  reviewing  its  work,  declares  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  attempt  to  formulate  a  detailed  plan 
for  arriving  at  costs  in  pulp  mills.  However,  it  does 
express  belief  that  if  the  various  costs  systems  are 
based  on  the  ideas  given  above,  they  will  have  enough 
uniformity  to  do  much  to  stabilize  the  industry  and 
eliminate  considerable  of  the  unintelligent  competi- 
tion which  is  common  during  periods  of  dullness. 

A  prominent  accountant,  in  discussing  the  essentials 
in  paper  mill  cost  accounting,  takes  up  the  question 
of  Burden  in  a  very  concrete  fashion.  He  says,  by  way 
of  illustration,  suppose  you  were  to  occupy  a  mill  com- 
pletely equipped  with  machinery  and  furnished  with 
heat,  light  and  power  at  a  rental  of  $10,000  per  month. 
This  rental  you  would  certainly  charge  against  the  eost 
of  operating  your  business,  and  you  would  not  con- 
sider that  you  had  made  a  profit  until  this  amount  had 
been  taken  into  account.  Now,  whp*  items  of  ex- 
pense does  an  analysis  of  this  rfental  dif'','">se?  First,  the 
landlord  has  been  compelled  to  pay  ta*^-  .  on  the  land, 
btiildings  and  equipment ;  he  must  car^^^  insurance  as 
protection  against  fire,  incur  the  cos  V.of  producing 
power,  heat  and  light,  keep  the  plant^tn  repair,  pro- 
vide for  its  inevitable  decay  or  obsolescence,  and  lastly 
the  landlord  must  get  interest  on  his  investment,  and 
pay  the  cost  of  looking  after  the  property,  before  he 
has  realized  a  profit.  If  the  paper  maker  should  op- 
erate under  these  conditions,  he  would  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  landlord  by  the  payment  of 
rent,  and  be  engaged  only  in  prod'^cing  paper. 

However,  when  you  are  the  1;  >rd,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturerf,  you  incur  the  c-.,iges  which  are  in- 
curred by  the  land  owner.  Mosthl*ely,  you  will  also  be 
a  manufacturer  of  heat,  power  av:(  light.  So,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  you  are  no.  "making  money  as  a 
landlord  and  losing  it  as  a  pa,ier  maker,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  analyze  the  various  functions  which  you 
perform  and  determine  the  expense  of  performing  each 
of  them.  After  such  an  analysis  has  been  made,  the 
matter  of  accounting  becomes  fairly  simplified.  The 
chief  thing  is  to  recognize  all  expenses  and  distribute 
them,  and  also  to  charge  them  in  full  to  the  respective 
products  which  the  mill  makes  by  some  .iust  method. 

Cost  accounting  reveals  many  things.  If  a  cost  sys- 
tem is  properly  handled,  all  of  the  defects  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  will  soon  become  visible  to  the  ex- 
pert. For  example,  in  some  plants,  it  might  be  dis- 
covered that  the  lack  of  cleanliness  has  been  causing 
considerable  loss  in  many  ways.  In  a  number  of  eases, 
it  has  been  known  that  managements  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  filthy  conditions  existing  about  their 
plant  that  they  accepted  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  proper  cleaning  has  often  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  in  converting  the  work- 
men from  a  disgruntled  lot,  to  a  pleasant  and  con- 
tented set  of  men. 

In  expanding,  a  number  of  mills  have  added  new 
-buildings  and  installed  new  equipment  without  taking 
into  consideration  all  of  the  factors.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  lack  of  consistent  arrangement,  which 
Causes  the  cost  of  operation  to  be  unnecessarily  large. 


A  good  example  of  this  is  given  in  the  following  illus- 
tration, which  has  been  suggested  by  a  prominent  ac- 
countant : 

A  certain  mill,  producing  its  own  supply  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  built  a  substantial  shed  for  the  stor- 
nig  of  its  sulphur  and  other  supplies  adjacent  to  their 
old  digester  building.  Some  time  later,  some  new 
buildings  were  erected  about  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, in  which  new  boilers  and  tanks  were  placed, 
while  the  old  digester  plant  was  dismantled  and  the 
building  used  for  other  purposes.  The,  new  sulphur- 
burning  ovens  were  installed  in  a  building  yet  further 
distant  from  the  old  one,  and  during  that  period  of 
time,  the  sulphur  and  other  supplies  have  been  con- 
veyed in  barrows  over  that  extended  distance,  when 
the  sulphur  house  could  have  been  removed,  for  but 
slight  expense,  to  an  empty  lot  adjacent  to  the  ovens, 
and  many  a  good  dollar  saved  thereby.  In  another 
mill,  the  chipping  machine  was  set  on  the  side  of  a 
lai'ge  room  opposite  to  the  door  from  which  the  logs 
wei'e  unloaded  from  cars.  The  logs  had  to  be  carried 
over  to  the  chipper,  and  from  there,  after  sifting,  con- 
ducted across  the  room  again  and  on  through  the  wall 
to  the  adjoining  digester  house.  Needless  labor  and 
additional  power  was  required  to  operate  the  extra 
length  of  conductor. 

To  go  into  the  matter  of  cost  accounting  in  detail, 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  and  considerable 
tune.  The  subject  is  very  much  involved,  and  can  be 
presented  from  a  number  of  different  angles.  The 
ideas  given  above  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
for  they  have  been  culled  carefully  from  the  work  of 
some  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

It  should  be  understood  that  large  sums  of  money 
are  to-day  being  expended  by  different  mills  and  groups 
of  mills  to  put  their  co.st  accounting  .sy.stems  on  sub- 
stantial bases.  And  in  every  case,  thus'  far,  where  the 
work  has  been  properly  handled,  a  saving  of  many 
dollars  has  resulted. 


CANADA'S  TIMBER  WEALTH. 

The  following  figures  show  Canada's  timber  wealth- 
Lumber,  laths  and  shingles $67  500  000 

^'7^°°^, • ; ;  6o'.5oo:ooo 

Pulpwood  . 15.500.000 

Posts  and  rails .- 9,500,000 

Lrossties  .      9.000.000 

bquare  timber  exported 499  QOO 

5^°«P""^g<^ '.  '.'.    i.gooiooo 

T  •  ■    ■  •    •  ■ 700.000 

Logs     exported      .  g^g  ggg 

lannmg  material '>'>  000 

R^und  mining  timber '■■.■.;:  SOaOOO 

Jliscellaneous  exports 300  000 

Miscellaneous  products '  '    "  10,000  000 

Nearly  50  per  cent  more  newsprint  paper  manufac- 
tured m  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  being  ship- 
ped abroad  this  year  than  last. 


A  ma,7onty  of  the  Berlin  newspaper  proprietors 
liaye  decided  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  publications 
owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  paper.  Several  of  the 
newspapers  have  also  determined  to  increase  their 
subscription  price  owing  to  the  same  cause. 


Don't  put  that  bundle  of  old  newspapers  in  the  fur- 
nace or  the  trash  burner. 
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Undeveloped    Resources   of   the 
Upper  Ottawa  Region 

By  K.  0.  SWEEZY. 
(Specially  Written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 
This  is  neither  the  "boost"  of  a  "spurious  optimist" 
nor  the  wail  of  a  morbid  pessimist  (both  of  which 
classes  we  are  more  or  less  afflicted  with)  but  is  a 
plain  iinvarnished  statement  of  a  few  facts  taken  from 
the  writer's  field  note  book. 

Great  as  are  the  better  known  resources,  in  timber 
and  water  powers,  of  the  Lower  Ottawa  region  com- 
prised within  the  area  drained  below  Lake  Temis- 
kaming  thev  do  not  cxeell  the  10,000  square  miles  of 
undeveloped  country  in  the  Upper  Ottawa  region,  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Temiskaming  to  the  Grand  Lake 
Victoria  Basin. 

Whilst  the  Lower  Ottawa  has  for  generations  been 
pouring  out  its  wealth  of  pine  timber  to  the  world's 
markets  the  Upper  Ottawa  has  remained  untouched 
because  spruce  and  not  white  pine  has  always  been 
the  predominant  forest  there.  To-day  there  remain| 
very  little  white  pine  in  the  Lower  Ottawa,  or  indeed 
anywhere  in  Canada.  Spruce  there  remains  in  abund- 
ance but  in  localities  where  pine  has  been  so  plenti- 
ful, as  in  the  Lower  Ottawa,  the  spruce  is  naturally 
not  growing  in  such  pure  luxurious  stands  as  in  the 
regions  where  pine  has  never  predominated. 

Thus  Ave  find  to-day  the  Upper  Ottawa  Valley, 
which  was  never  much  of  a  pine  country,  a  rich  virgin 
spruce  forest  abouudins;  in  water  powers,  great  and 
small,  and  ready  to  offer  up  its  resources  at  a  time 
when  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  preparing  to  take 
a  world  lead  in  Canada. 

To  anyone  who  has  not  cruised  inland  from  the 
rivers  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  the  Avealth  of  sDruce  is  un- 
believable. Casual  observers  of  the  morbid  nessniiist 
class  have  been  known  here  as  elsewhere  to  cry  ealami- 
touslv.  like  the  car  window  observer,  because  the 
whole  timber  wealth  of  the  region  did  not  roll  out  to 
the  river  bf>nks  for  inspection.  If  the  natural  resources 
experts  want  to  see  timber,  and  especially  sonice.  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  the  car  window  or  canoe  and  sret 
inland,  usually  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  at  lenst  for  the 
snring  floods  which  overflow  the  banks  of  rivers  iiiid 
lakes  prevent  the  maturinc  of  Iprp-p  sn'-m-e  in  ain- 
auantity  aloupr  shore.  Besides  winds  contribute  to- 
wards restraining  a  heavy  emwth  to  the  water's  edo-e. 
And  ai'^n.f  railroads  the  lavUv  of  control  in  burnintr 
riffht-of-way  .'uttiuf's.  has  often  been  responsible  for 
lon«  strips  of  burn  both  sides  of  the  tracV.  Once  in- 
land bevr.nd  th"  inflnence  of  these  agencies  t>ie  density 
of  s-rowth  '11  tl'e  north  country  becomes  evident. 

Tn  the  Unner  Ottawa  T  have  found  black  spr\iee  in 
thick  <?rowth.  in  areas  of  over  a  hundred  square  miles. 
which,  when  followed  in  their  more  or  less  irregular 
outlines,  will  average  10  to  15  cords  per  acre.  Some 
sections  of  10  to  25  sanare  miles  will  vield  20  cords 
per  acre  and  many  localities  of  100  to  600  acres  con- 
tain 30  cords  per  acre.  Actual  measurements  have  been 
made  showing  45  to  52  cords  per  acre  on  small  sections, 
the  number  of  black  spruce  trees  of  7  inch  upwards 
on  such  sections  being  as  high  as  520  to  the  acre. 

The  operating  facilities  of  this  whole  region  are 
particularly   attractive   owing  to  the   possibilities   of 


steamboat  navigation  in  stretches  of  50  to  75  miles  on 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  whole  region  of  some  ten  thous- 
and square  miles  can  be  reached  with  comparative 
ease  and  that  active  operations  may  soon  be  looked  for 
in  this  section  is  quite  probable  considering  that  some 
thirty  million  cords  of  spruce,  exclusive  of  several 
million  cords  of  poplar  stand  ready  for  the  axe. 

All  this  wood  may  be  cut,  floated  down  and  deliver- 
ed, for  a  cost  of  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  cord,  at  the  great 
water  power  sites  of  the  Quinze  River  situated  near 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and 
one  hundred  miles  nearer  markets  than  pulp  and  paper 
mills  now  operating  with  eminent  success. 

In  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Quinze  Lake  to 
Lake  Temiskaming  the  Ottawa  (or  Quinze)  River  can 
develop  ])owers  aggregating  250.000  up.  Besides  this 
several  other  water  powers  farther  up  the  main  Ot- 
tawa can  develop  5.000  to  $20,000  horse-power  each. 


SPANISH  RIVER  ADDING  NEW  GRINDERS. 

The  Spanisli  River  Pulp  and  Paper  (.'o..  at  Espanola, 
are  increasing  their  capacity  by  installing  four  new 
grinders.  Tliese  grinders  are  of  the  latest  jiattern  and 
will  take  30-iiieh  wood.  The  foundations  are  complete 
and  some  of  the  grinders  have  been  delivered. 

This  eom  ly  is  also  installing  two  more  Robb 
boilers  witli '  ''apacity  of  275  horse-power.  These  boil- 
ers will  be  e  ^V.ipped  witli  the  Murphy  Furnace  and 
Automatic  St(.*^.er.  The  building  to  take  care  of  these 
boilers  is  completed. 


HON.  G.  H.  FERGUSON, 

Ontario  Minister  of  Lamls.  Forests  and  Mines.  Tlie  dis- 
astrous fires  in  Northern  Ontario  have  called  fresh 
attention  to  the  fire  prevention  measures  in  vogue 
in  that  province. 
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The  Foes  of  Felts 

(Translated  from   "L'ludustria  Delia  Carta,"   llilau. 
Italy,  by  the  News-Print  Manufacturers' 

Association). 

The  working  durability  of  felts  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. The  press  felts  and  the  wet  felts  have  to  meet 
two  foes,  siz.,  chemical  action  and  mechanical  pres- 
sure. These  two  disadvantages  are  always  at  liaud 
with  felts,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  great  care  to  guard 
against  them,  as,  b3'  their  combined  action,  tliey  very 
soon  make  all  felts  unserviceable. 

If  the  chemical  action  is  strong  meclianical  pres- 
sure should  be  kept  low;  and  vice  versa,  if  high  me- 
chanical pressure  is  required,  chemical  action  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  best,  however,  to  keep 
both    these   destructive   agencies   at   the   lowest  point. 

Chemical  destruction  concerns,  especially  the  manu- 
facturers of  felts  and  their  customers,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  act  according  to  their  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
perience in  this  connection. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  mechanical  pressure,  in 
which  the  paper  manufacturers  are  chiefly  concerned, 
it  is  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  refute  an  accusation 
which  is  frequently  and  unjustly  made  against  felt 
manufacturers,  viz.,  that  they  supply  an  inferior 
article. 

Felts  deteriorate  much  more  readily  when  they  are 
dried  at  a  high  temperature,  they  should  thei'efore  be 
used  and  washed  at  a  low  temi)erature,  and  the  soap 
and  the  acids  employed  in  washing,  should  not  be  cor- 
rosive. 

Felts  become  speedily  worn  out  if  they  are  allowed 
to  dry  when  the  machine  is  shut  down.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  given  for  washing  the  felts  on  the  ma- 
chine, where  they  cannot  dry. 

A  Avell  known  felt  manufacturer,  when  he  receives 
complaints  about  the  short  durability  of  his  felts,  en- 
quires at  once:  "How  many  days  a  week  do  you  work 
your  felt?"  For  he  knows  well  that  the  less  it  is 
worked,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  damage. ;  The  consumers 
of  felts  should  consult  the  manufacturers  in  order  to 
avoid  chemical  destruction. 

The  mechanical  foes  are  numerous,  and  the  fii'st 
is  excessive  tension.  The  pressure  made  by  the  dfiv- 
ing  is  almost  inevitable. 

As  it  is  known  the  felt  is  a  band  which  drives  several 
rolls  which  otherwise  would  not  revolve.  Tliese  rolls 
act  as  brakes  to  which  is  added  the  pull  of  the  suction 
box.  It  is  evident  that  the  point  of  greatest  pull  is 
that  nearest  the  press  rolls,  where  there  is  a  great 
back  pull.  Of  course,  one  should  consider  what  kind  of 
bearings  are  used  and  what  lubrication  is  employed 
on  the  shaft  of  the  felt  roll  worked  by  the  felt. 

Many  peoi)le  think  a  long  felt  is  better  than  a  short 
one,  b\it  this  in  most  cases,  is  far  from  the  truth.  If 
extra  rolls  are  added  to  a  long  felt,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  supi)ose  for  exam])le,  that  a  felt  of 
45  feet  is  worTiing  with  nine  rolls;  it  is,  by  no  means 
better  than  a  felt  of  35  feet  that  works  with  seven 
rolls.  Indeed,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  on  account  of 
the  resistance  of  the  two  additional  rolls,  which  serve 
only  to  increase  the  i)ull  near  the  press  rolls.  If  a 
whipper  is  introduced  the  ])ull  may  be  greater  at  that 
point  because,  at  every  revolution  of  the  Avhipper,  the 
felt  is  obliged  to  depai't  frojn  the  straight  course,  and 


act  imperfectly,  and  if  it  is  too  near  the  limits  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  felt,  it  causes  it  to  tear  through  excessive 
tension.  In  fact,  the  tension  of  the  felt  is  ignored 
and  often  excessive.  We  think  it  would  be  easy  to  fix 
the  roll,  near  the  whipper,  upon  springs,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  tension,  introducing  a  gauge  indicating  the 
tension  of  the  felt,  and  gauges  indicating  the  pressure 
of  the  water  pump  and  of  the  suction  box,  especially 
when  it  is  found  that  the  felts  wear  out  too  soon. 
These  are  the  only  means  by  which  one  can  ascertain 
under  what  conditions  the  felts  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  destructive  agency,  viz., 
the  wearing  off  of  the  felt.  The  suction  boxes  do  not 
act  only  as  brakes  by  retarding  the  movement  of  the 
felts  and  increasing  their  tension,  but  they  also  wear 
the  felt,  if  they  have  coverings  with  sharp  holes.  Many 
paper-makers  discard  suction  boxes  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  substitute  other  kinds  covered 
with  slits,  which  in  most  cass,  act  like  so  many  razors, 
with  a  diagonal  motion,  which  completely  wear  the 
felt.  An  improved  suction  box  has  been  devised  in 
order  to  avoid  this  great  disadvantage  and  which 
stretches  the  felt.  The  nap  of  the  felt  is  also  removed 
by  tlie  action  of  the  suction. 

Whippers  when  they  are  of  wood,  soon  become 
rough,  through  the  moisture,  etc.,  and  the  nap,  which 
is  removed,  prevents  the  felt  from  being  turned  once 
a  day.  An  improved  felt  whipper  has  now  been  con- 
structed with  bronze  tubes,  and,  as  it  has  no  screws, 
keys,  etc..  it  cannot  come  to  pieces.  The  whipper 
should  be  fixed  outside  the  felt,  so  that  the  latter  may 
not  become  soiled,  as  the  whipper  works  upon  a  carpet 
which  makes  all  the  dirt  fly  away.  Another  good 
reason  for  preferring  the  whipper  to  be  outside  is  that 
it  enables  the  felt  to  be  more  easily  put  in  and  taken 
out  of  the  machine. 

We  think  it  is  well  to  put  "Shower"  tubes  inside 
the  felt,  because  through  the  rapid  action  and  the 
working  of  the  whipjier,  all  dirt  is  driven  out  of  the 
felts  and  sent  out  the  same  way  it  came.  The  wool  in 
the  felt  holds  it  tight  for  a  width  of  about  double  what 
is  required  by  a  Fourdrinier  machine,  and  is  even 
longer,  and  then  it  terminates  at  a  certain  width  and 
length,  and  is  dried  at  once.  The  width  and  length 
can  only  be  maintained  by  careful  watching. 

The  third  mechanical  enemy  is  the  crown  of  the  roll. 
This  is  due  to  the  pressure  between  the  pressing  rolls 
and  the  weights  employed,  causing  the  deflection  of 
the  roll.  The  smoothness  of  the  rubber  which  covers 
the  rolls,  acts  as  a  preservative  provided  it  is  in  good 
condition,  of  good  quality  and  of  equal  consistency. 
In  time  the  rubber  becomes  hard,  and  sometimes 
cracks  acting  very  detrimentally  to  the  felt  which 
works  upon  the  roll.  The  felt  on  "account  of  the  croAvn, 
works  ju-incipally  in  the  middle,  where  it  has  a  tend- 
I'Hcy  to  thicken.  To  prevent  this,  the  rolls  should  be 
warmed  in  oi'der  to  exi)and  the  felt  and  prevent  this 
middle  thickening.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
greatei-  weight  is  required  on  one  side  of  the  presses, 
than  the  other,  and  this  depends  upon  the  insufficient 
dryness,  due  to  the  absence  of  steam,  low  condensa- 
tion, want  of  ventilation,  etc.,  on  the  driers.  This 
greater  weight  is  required  on  one  side  of  the  presses 
one  side.  The  excessive  wear  on  one  side  of  the  felt 
may  also  depend  upon  the  unequal  con.sistency  of  the 
rubber,  and  this  may  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  plasto- 
nu'ter,  or  else  by  smoothing  the  roll  on  the  sides.     If 
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the  paper  is  uniformly  made  on  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
diine.  and  properly  piit  on  one  side  of  the  press,  and 
if  the  drying  part  is  suitable  for  allowing  the  sh^et 
to  evaporate  at  the  other  end  of  the  press,  then  the 
l,art  of  the  press  between  these  two  requires  no  al- 
teration. „ 
Of  course  some  felts  may  be  really  imperfect  or  ot 
inferior  quality,  and  then  all  kinds  of  inconveniences 
may  arise,  but  we  think  that  these  are  due,  in  most 
cases,  to  a  combination  of  the  many  causes  we  have 
enumerated. 

Trade  Board  Begins  News-print 
Inquiry 

New-York.  August  1'2.  1916. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  began  hearings  in 
its  investigation  of  the  news-print  paper  situation  on 
August  1.  The  commission  was  told  by  J.  H.  Zerbey, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associated  Dailies,  re- 
jn-esenting  the  National  Editorial  Association,  that  one 
paper-making  concern  was  holding  in  storage  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  news-print  paper,  and  that  prices 
of  paper  were  increasing  day  by  day. 

The  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine whether  there  had  been  an  undue  increase  in 
the  prices  of  news-print  paper.  The  Commissioners 
have  invited  publishers  of  2,000  daily  newspapers  and 
4,000  weeklies  to  be  heard.  Special  agents  of  the  com- 
mission are  now  at  work  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
principal  makers  of  print  paper  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  , 

Presentation  of  the  news-print  manufacturers  case 
was  made  bv  Phil  T.  Dodge.  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company.  Mr.  Dodge  said  his  company 
was  producing  one-third  of  the  news-print  now  used 
in  this  country.  He  admitted  that  it  was  his  com- 
pany that  was"  charged  with  having  $1,000,000  worth 
of  paper  in  storage.  This  paper  was  being  held,  he 
declared,  to  make  good  the  company's  boast  that  it 
had  never  failed  its  customers  on  account  of  any 
calamity,  whether  fire,  flood,  or  strike. 

Mr.  i3odge  said  his  concern  was  about  to  build  a 
new  large  factory,  which  it  was  forced  to  build  in 
Canada  because  of  present  conditions  inimical  to  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  He  predicted  that 
unless  there  was  improvement  in  these  conditions  the 
entire  industry  woidd  move  from  the  ITnited  States 
into  Canada. 

All  New  Orders  Refused. 
Mr.  Dodge  explained  that  his  company's  reserve 
stock  had  been  depleted  from  37,000  tons  to  17.000  in 
order  to  afford  relief,  and  that  all  new  orders,  includ- 
ing contracts  for  nearly  100.000  tons  from  abroad,  had 
been  refused.  The  great  difficulty,  he  said,  was  that 
a  very  sudden  and  unexpected  demand,  increasing 
the  coiuitry's  paper  consumption  over  20  per  cent  in 
the  last  year,  had  entirely  ovxtrun  the  total  available 
supply.  Moreover,  nearly  every  item  of  expense  in 
manufacture  had  been  increased,  and  the  import  of 
timber  bought  in  Canada  for  manufacture  here  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  Canadian  authorities  shortly  af- 
ter the  American  duty  on  Canadian  paper  was  re- 
moved. No  new  mills  had  been  built  in  the  past  year, 
he  said,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  fair  return  on 
capital. 
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F.  P.  Glass,  Vice-President  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  said  that  the  publish- 
ers in  his  association  were  morallj'  certain  that  there 
was  collusion  among  the  manufacturers  to  force  up 
the  price  of  news-print  paper.  He  promised  that  with- 
in sixty  days  the  association  would  place  in  concise 
form  before  the  commission  its  finding  after  investi- 
gation, and  he  said  he  believed  this  would  prove  to  be 
legal  proof  that  a  conspiracy  existed  among  the  man- 
ufacturers. Many  papers  are  losing  all  profits,  he 
said ;  a  number  must  go  out  of  business.  A  number  of 
mills  are  making  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before,  his 
association   has   learned,   according  to   Mr.   Glass. 

i\Ir.  Zerbey  testified  that  some  papers  had  been  un- 
able to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper  because  brok- 
ers could  not  make  deliveries.  He  said  he  managed 
to  get  out  his  paper  by  holding  down  to  six  pages, 
throwing  out  advertisements.  He  asked  for  informa- 
tion on  the  situation  from  thirty'  or  forty  manufac- 
turers, and  received  only  three  replies.  This  corre- 
spondence showed  him,  he  said,  that  the  manufac- 
turers had  a  clearing  house  of  information. 
Size  of  Papers  Cut  Down, 
Mr.  Zerbey  said  that  some  members  of  the  associa- 
tion he  represented  have  been  forced  to  urge  their 
advertisers  to  cut  down  their  space.  He  cited  in- 
stances in  which  the  publishers  had  been  forced  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  papers.  He  said  that  he  and 
others  would  like  to,  if  they  could  do  so  without  throw- 
ing away  their  circulation.  I\Ir.  Zerbey  brought  out 
that  under  the  tariff  la-w-s  Canadian  mills  cannot 
charge  more  than  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  for  print 
paper  in  the  United  States.  He  thought  this  a  chal- 
lenge to  United  States  manufacturers. 

The  publishers,  said  Mr.  Zerbey,  would  be  willing 
to  pay  a  small  advance  in  price.  He  said  that  one  cause 
of  increased  price  was  the  heavy  selling  force  em- 
ployed. 

"Why  employ  them  if  tliere  is  a  shortage  of  paper?" 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Zerbey  charged  favoritism  in  the  sale  of  paper, 
and  declared  present  prices  vaired  widely,  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  manufacturer,  the  discrepancy 
running  from  2  to  6  cents  a  pound.  He  added  that 
while  some  publishers  could  hardly  buy  paper  for  cash, 
even  at  exorbitant  rates,  others  had  made  two  year 
and  three  year  contracts  at  favored  terms.  He  thought 
it  apparent  that  manufacturers  had  united  to  force 
users  to  deal  only  with  the  mill  they  were  accustomed 
to  patronize,  and  that  any  further  increase  in  price 
would  force  many  papers  under  20,000  circulation 
into  bankruptcy. 

The  commission  expects  to  make  its  report  by  Oct.  1. 


DRYDEN  TIMBER  AND  POWER  CO. 

Tlie  Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Ltd..  have  pur- 
chased a  96-ineh  Fourdrinier  Machine  to  make  house 
liners  for  their  western  customers.  This  with  other 
improvements  will  increase  their  capacity  to  120,000 
lbs.  in  24  hours. 

A  new  ventilation  system  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
Black  Ash  building,  which  is  another  expression  of  the 
desire  of  ]Mgr.  Beveridge  to  improve  the  working  con- 
ditions for  his  men. 

Yaryan  Evaporators  are  also  being  installed  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  load  whicli  the  Swensons  are  now 
carrying. 
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Chemists    and    Technical    Men 

to  Meet  in  New   V^ork 

Official  amiouucement  of  tlie  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 25  to  30,  in  conjunction  with  the  Second  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries,  will  be  is- 
sued to  the  members  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Parsons,  secre- 
tary, on  August  15.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  will  open  the  exposition  on  Mon- 
day, September  25,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
with  an  address  reviewing  the  history  of  chemistry 
and  the  chemical  industries  in  this  country  and  out^ 
lining  developments  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope. The  presidents  of  co-operating  societies,  such 
as  the  American  Electro-Chemical  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  follow  Dr.  Herty  with 
speeches  of  welcome  and  reviewing  the  progress  made 
in  the  industries  represented  by  them. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  will  open  at  Columbia  University  on  Tuesday 
morning,  September  26,  and  arrangements  are  being 
perfected  for  a  public  meeting  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, when  addresses  will  be  made  of  general  public 
interest  pertaining  to  the  interesting  developments  in 
the  field  of  applied  chemistry  during  recent  years. 

The  programme  of  the  week's  meetings  will  provide 
for  general  conferences  on  subjects  in  which  the  chem- 
ists of  the  country  are  now  interested,  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  lecture  hall  of  Grand  Central  Palace 
and  Rumford  hall  in  the  Chemists'  Club  building  will 
be  occupied  eaeli  afternoon  at  the  same  time  by  one  or 
other  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  society  for  the 
discussion  of  such  industrial  topic  as  the  production 
of  dyestuffs,  medicinal  chemicals,  industrial  alcohol, 
the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  and  by-products,  oils 
and  motor  fuels,  glassware  and  porcelain,  steel  alloy 
metals,  new  developments  in  chemical  industries,  etc. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings  a  general 
symposium  on  colloids  will  be  held,  theoretical  con- 
siderations being  discussed  on  the  first  day  and  the 
industrial  applications  of  colloid  chemistry  on  the  sec- 
ond day. 

The  American  Electrochemical  Society  has  planned 
a  series  of  interesting  meetings.  The  electrochemical 
group  will  open  its  meeting  later  in  the  week,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  28,  with  a  technical  session  devoted 
to  a  review  of  American  progress  in  the  electrochemi- 
cal industry.  A  complimentary  smoker  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  on  Friday  evening  there 
will  be  a  joint  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Am- 
erican Electrochemical  Society,  and  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  This  will 
be  a  subscription  banquet  and  the  price  of  tickets  to 
members  will  be  $3.50;  additional  tickets  for  guests 
will  be  obtainable  at  cost,  or  about  $7. 


In  1914  there  was  imported  into  Spain  through  the 
port  of  Seville  2,436  short  tons  of  paper  and  paste- 
board, and  in  1915,  2,877  short  tons  of  similar  materials. 


Paper  Making  in  Egypt 

The  Egyptian  Gazette,  in  its  issue  of  April  5  last 
stated :  ' 

Egypt  once  kept  the  greater  part  of  Europe  sup- 
plied with  paper.  At  first,  it  was  made  of  the  cellular 
pith  of  the  papyrus  laid  in  strips  side  by  side  and  a 
further  layer  laid  above  the  first  crosswise ;  the  whole 
was  then  damped  with  Nile  water  and  pressed.  Later 
the  Arabs  made  paper  from  rags,  and  among  other 
names  given  to  it  was  "charta  cuttunea,"  because  it 
had  a  cottony  appearance,  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
that  at  one  time  paper  pulp  was  made  here  from  cotton 
wool.  So  much  paper  was  made  and  exported  from 
Alexandria  at  one  time  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
M-as  particularly  impressed  when  he  visited  the  city 
with  the  great  and  flourishing  trade  in  this  article. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  after  having  been,  as 
it  were,  the  home  of  paper,  Egypt  is  to-day  absolutely 
dependent  on  her  imports  of  this  material.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  Is  it  possible  for  Egypt  once  more 
to  make  herself  at  least  partially  independent  in  this 
direction  ? 

Paper  making  is  a  highly  specialized  industry, 
specialized  in  that  every  maker  keeps  to  certain  lines, 
and  develops  his  plant  to  produce  out  of  the  material 
at  hand  certain  quantities  at  the  cheapest  rate.  He  is 
unable  to  compete  if  he  tries  to  produce  too  many 
kinds  at  his  mill.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  enormous  development  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  news  mills,  where  every  detail  of  the  huge  modern 
plants  is  arranged  for  making  one  quality  of  paper 
only.  In  sucli  a  mill  there  would  be  perhaps,  five  or 
six  machines,  each  turning  out  every  minute  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  750  feet  of  paper  in  a 
widtli  on  each  machine  of  150  to  180  inches. 

From  forest  to  breakfast  table,  the  production  of 
the  newspaper  is  a  romance  of  the  highest  order. 
Yet  these  same  specialist  mills  would  be  all  at  sea  if 
they  were  expected  to  produce  a  sheet  of,  say,  ledger 
or  tissue  paper.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt,  even 
if  the  managers  knew  the  requirements  of  the  market, 
would  be  to  turn  the  whole  mill  in  about  five  minutes 
into  a  huge  waste  paper  basket. 

If,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  paper  makers  en- 
deavors to  produce  out  of  the  material  nearest  at  hand, 
what  material  is  there  in  Egypt  to  induce  the  manu- 
facture of  this  necessary  article  in  the  country?  Can- 
not such  material  as  rice,  straw,  sugar  cane  stalks, 
banana  leaves,  etc.,  be  used? 

Question  of  Material. 

Experts  have,  for  many  years,  experimented  with 
all  classes  of  plants  in  order  to  test  their  value  as  a 
paper  making  material,  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  from  these  experiments.  But 
after  a  certain  stage  of  experiment  has  been  reached 
the  same  impasse  is  always  arrived  at.  The  fibre  of  a 
plant  may,  under  treatment,  yield  a  beautiful  celhilose 
pulp  desirable  in  every  way,  but  further  investiga- 
tions prove  that  the  amount  procurable  is  too  small 
and  uncertain,  and  the  difficulties  of  collection  and 
transport  prevent  the  development  of  the  scheme  into 
a  commercial  success.  Furthermore,  the  competition 
of  the  wood  pulp  mills  is  always  in  the  way. 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  obstacles,  let  us  turn 
to  some  of  the  possibilities.  In  Egypt,  linen  and  cot- 
ton garments  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  clothing  of  all 
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classes.  Paper  is  used  in  Cairo  and  all  the  big  cities 
and  towns  as  nuieli  as  in  any  European  country.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  huge  daily  disposal  somewhere  of  rags 
and  waste  paper.  What  becomes  of  it?  With  these 
two  sets  of  materials,  leaving  oiit  for  the  moment  any 
others,  there  are  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
an  important  and  thri\ing  trade. 

The  material  found,  what  are  the  further  require- 
ments to  start  a  paper  mill  ?  There  must  be  power  — 
citlier  water  power  or  steam  power  —  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  or  filtered  water.  Paper  mills  are 
heavy  users  of  power,  and  those  with  good  water  power 
gain  a  considerable  advantage.  To  make  a  paper 
factory  a  success  in  Egypt,  water  power  would  be  al- 
most a  necessity  because  of  the  prohibitive  price  of 
coal  even  in  normal  times.  Why  not,  therefore,  har- 
ness the  Nile  at  the  barrage  to  obtain  the  requisite 
power?  Steam  would  have  to  be  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  drying,  bleaching  and  a  few  minor  processes, 
but  this  woxdd  not  amount  to  a  great  expenditure 
in  coal.  The  other  materials  required  would  be  resin, 
chlorine  of  lime,  alum,  aniline  dyes,  gypsum,  etc.  One 
of  these  products,  at  least,  is  already  obtainable  in 
Egypt,  and  the  manufacture  of  one  or  two  others 
might  lead  to  the  development  of  new  industries.  If 
the  collection  of  rags  and  waste  paper  were  organized 
in  the  big  cities,  there  would  be  enough  material  to 
make  mauy  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  and  even  to 
extend,  after  a  time,  into  the  higher  grades  of  writing 
and  cartridge  papers.  The  domain  of  news,  however, 
would  never  be  invaded,  from  the  impossibility  of 
ever  competing  with  the  wood  pulp  producing  world. 

An  Allied  Industry. 

Side  by  side  with. paper  making,  the  industry  of  the 
rag  merchant  could  be  developed.  This  occupation 
is  often  looked  upon  with  repugnance  by  many  who 
imagine  it  to  be  only  relegated  to  the  lowest  types  of 
individuals,  but  it  is  certainly  one  in  which  sound 
judgment  and  experience  are  required.  If  the  organiz- 
ation of  this  form  of  waste  were  adequate  and  intelli- 
gent, the  commoner  qualities  could  be  used  by  a  bud- 
ding paper  mill,  while  for  a  time,  until  they  could  be 
used  here,  the  more  valuable  sorted  white  linens,  etc., 
could  be  exported  and  find  a  ready  sale  in,  say.  the 
high  grade  mills  of  Italy. 

As  for  maize  and  rice  straws  and  other  vegetable 
fibres,  if  the  obstacles  already  mentioned  can  be  got 
over,  these  can  also  be  profitably  used  for  certain 
kinds  of  paper ;  the  essentials  for  success  whatever 
materials  used  being  (1)  sufficient  quantities,  (2) 
easy  and  cheap  transport,  and  (3)  cheap  power.  Given 
power  on  the  Nile  and  Nile  transport  or  cheap  railway 
rates,  an  experiment  in  paper  making  in  Eg.ypt  ought 
to  be  a  success,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  for  the  extensive  plant  required  in  a  paper  miU 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  capital  is  necessary.  —  The 
London  Paper  Maker. 


AIDING   AMERICAN   TOURISTS. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  maps  of  the  United 
States  National  Forests  will  be  distributed  to  tourists 
this  summer.  These  maps  .show  the  best  camp  sites, 
good  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  roads,  trails  and 
telephone  lines,  and  give  directions  hoAV  to  reach  points 
of  interest. 


The  News-print  Situation 

Official  statistics  submitted  at  the  enquiry  into  the 
news-print  situation  at  New  York  a  few  days  ago, 
show  that  the  production  of  the  Canadian  mills  in 
June  was  45,790  tons,  against  35,169  in  June  a  year 
ago,  and  the  shipments  47,847  tons,  against  37,062 
tons — an  increase  in  each  case  of  approximately  30  per 
cent. 

Although  tlie  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  was  virtually  at  the  rated  maximum  capacity 
of  the  mills,  shipments  were  268,728  tons,  against  a 
production  of  263,456  tons,  and  stocks  on  hand  were 
reduced  about  9,000  tons.  At  the  rate  of  production 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  Canadian  out- 
put for  the  year  should  be  about  526,000.  or  nearly 
100,000  tons  more  than  in  1915.  At  a  2.50  quotation 
this  would  represent  an  added  value  to  the  Cana- 
dian output  of  about  .$5,000,000. 

The  Canadian  figures  as  given  by  the  secretary  of 
the  News-print  Manufactxirers'  Association,  show  the 
following  statistics  as  to  capacity,  output,  shipments 
and  stocks,  aU  in  tons,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916, 
and  the  corresponding  figures  of  June  a  year  ago : 
Max.  Out-  Ship. 

Month.  eapac.  put.         ments.         Stocks 

January 43,950         41,817         37,944         29,831 

Februarv 43,950         41,833         41,244         30,485 

March 47,466        45,396        46,902        28,979 

April 43,950        41,572        46,785        23,766 

Mav 48,627         47,048        48,006        22,824 

June 46,826         45,790         47,847         20,767 

1915— 

June 39,286        35,169        37,062        30,836 

Combined   figures   of   American    and   Canadian   mills, 
under  the  same  heads,  follow : 
1916— 

January 145,115       130,330       126,405         84,086 

February    .  .     .  .  141,225       124,399       122,956         86,101 

March 152,523       136,506       143,207         80,502 

April 141,225       129,432       142,873         67.998 

May 153,684       143,426       143,965         69,137 

June 146,822       140,1.51       145,437         65,194 

Six    mos 880,595       804,2.53       824,843  

191.5— 

June 143,130       113,003       120,497         92,967 

At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada fifty  mills  are  working  three  shifts  of  men  eight 
hours  daily  and  six  days  a  week.  Their  output  for 
June — the  last  compilation — was  140,151  tons,  repre- 
senting 95.4  per  cent  of  their  maximum  production,  the 
highest  efficiency  ever  attained  in  the  industry,  it  is 
pointed  out.  This  output  represents  an  increase  of 
27,000  tons  a  month  over  the  mark  for  June,  1915,  but 
even  this  tremendous  increase  has  been  insufficient  to 
feed  the  demand.  Full  production  has  had  to  be 
augmented  by  5.000  tons  more  a  month,  which  was 
drawn  from  a  rapidly  depleting  reserve  stock. 

Surplus  stock  has  been  swallowed  up  at  this  rate 
for  several  months  now.  At  the  end  of  June  only 
65,194  tons  remained  in  storehouses  that  at  the  same 
time  last  vear  held  92,967  tons. 


Prices   for   print   paper   in  the  United   States  have 
risen  .50  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 
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International     Paper    Company 
Warns   Customers 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  circular  recently 
sent  out  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  its 
customers  urging  them  to  conserve  their  supplies  of 
paper.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  indebted  to 
the  News-Print  ManufaVturers'  Association  for  its 
copy : — 

"There  has  now  come  a  time  when  an  account- 
ing of  our  resources  is  forced  upon  us.  Your  de- 
mands (and  we  speak  of  our  customers  as  a 
whole)  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  in  order 
to  comply  with  them  we  have  eaten  into  our  re- 
serve stock  to  an  alarming  extent.  It  was^ur  hope 
that  soon  after  the  first  of  June,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  all  previous  years,  the  consumption  of 
Print  paper  would  markedly  decrease  and  we 
would  thus  be  permitted  to  build  up  our  reserve 
tonnage  to  normal.  In  June  you  called  upon  us 
for  1,310  tons  more  than  we  produced.  We  then 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  July  expecting  that 
in  this  month  tlie  tide  would  turn,  but  in  the  first 
twenty-one  days  of  the  month  you  have  taken  ap- 
proximately 1,000  more  tons  than  we  produced. 
8o  all  signs  have  failed  with  us  and  with  sincere 
regret  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  a  practical  impossibility  for  this  Company  to 
produce  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  as 
much  paper  as  will  probably  be  required  by  its 
customers,  unless  you  arrange  beginning  at  once 
to  materially  reduce  consumption. 

We  are  ruiuiing  every  one  of  our  machines  to  full 
capacity  making  daily  a  tonnage  of  paper  largely 
in  excess  of  normal  tonnage.  We  have  room  for 
growth  in  but  one  of  our  United  States  proper- 
ties, that  being  our  Otis  Mill  located  at  Chisholm, 
Maine.  We  are  installing  at  this  mill  a  large 
paper  machine  which  we  hope  to  have  in  operation 
by  December.  And  tliis  means  the  limit  of  our 
ability  to  produce  Printpaper  in  this  country.  If 
we  liad  Mater-ijower  antl  other  requirements  avail- 
able at  other  points  in  this  country  we  would  im- 
mediately take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
install  further  machinery,  but  we  have  none.  We 
have  resources  in  Canada  which  we  propose  to 
utilize  when  enabled  to  purchase  machinery  and 
other  equipment  at  favorable  prices.  This  com- 
pany is  planning  to  develop  one  of  its  (Canadian 
projierties  to  a  material  extent  as  you  have  prob- 
ably noted  in  the  reports  published  by  the  press, 
but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  time  before  we  will 
be  making  paper. 

Upon    January    .,    .916,    we    had    an    inventory    of 
24,116  tons.     To-day  we  have  an  inventory  of  ap- 
proximately  16,000   tons.     The  normal   inventorv 
is  35.000  tons. 


TO  MAKE  LACE  PAPER. 

A  .^100.000  concern,  the  American  Lace  Paper  Com- 
pany, has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  fancy 
paper  in   Milwaukee. 


JOINS  ABITIBI  COMPANY. 

Mr.  J.  Wiener,  formerly  of  the  Laurentide  Company, 
Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  P.Q.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
Master  Mechanic  at  the  mills  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls.  Mr.  Wiener  at  one  time  was 
Master  Mechanic  for  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power 
Co.,  at  International  Falls,  N.Y.  From  there  he  went 
to  Missi-ssippi,  having  in  charge  large  construction 
work  at  that  place.  His  next  position  was  at  Grand 
Mere  where  he  superintended  the  construction  of  their 
new  power  plant.  Prior  to  going  to  his  present  posi- 
tion he  spent  two  months  on  the  construction  of  the 
Pittsburg  Plant  of  the  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Com- 
j)any. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Wiener  has  had 
e.xtensive  experience  in  mill  construction  as  well  as 
mill  upkeep  and  Abitibi  are  fortunate  in  securing  his 
services. 


SWEDISH  PAPER  MILLS  RUNNING  AT  TOP 
SPEED. 

The  Swedish-American  Chamber  has  sent  out  inquir- 
ies to  well  initiated  members  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  Swedish  paper  mills,  and  has  re- 
ceived, among  others,  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation : 

"To  my  knowledge  the  Swedish  paper  mills  were 
running  at  top  speed  at  my  time  of  departure  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Prices  for  paper,  no  matter  what  kind,  have  ad- 
vanced so  considerably  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  coal 
prices  and  the  extreme  hardship  in  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary raw  materials  to  keep  the  mills  going  at  the 
present  level  for  the  finished  product,  paper  making 
IS  a  very  profitable  business. 

Regarding  kraft  pai)er,  the  price  before  the  war  for 
this  commodity  was  something  like  £12|13  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Gothenburg,  or  in  Swedish  money  at  the  present  rate 
of  excliange  Kr.  1801200.  In  May  sales  were  freely 
made  m  Sweden  at  Kr.  700— i.e.,  practically  four  times 
the  price  before  the  war,  and  by  this  time  perhaps  Kr. 
1.000  has  been  paid." 


NEW   PAPER   MILL   FOR   MANITOBA. 

^  A  pulp  and  paper  mill  will  shortly  be  erected  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Manitoba,  a  town  some  2.50  miles  north- 
west of  Winnipeg.  The  company  control  large  timber 
areas  along  the  Saskatchewan.  The  head  office  will 
be  in  Winnipeg,  and  according  to  information  re- 
ceived the  enterprise  will  be  managed  by  Mr  D  B 
McDonell. 


A  TIP  FROM  LIFE. 

Every  Sunday  newspaper  ought  to  give  a  cake  of 
soap  with  its  half-tone  supplement. 

The  picture  supplements  on  coated  paper  are  the 
dirtiest  things  that  come  into  clean  houses. — Life. 


Approximately  330,000  cords  of  wood  waste  with  a 
value  of  .1;1, 400,000,  were  utilized  by  35  of  the  200  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States.  It  is  thought 
that  as  the  price  of  cord  wood  goes  up,  the  amount  of 
wood  waste  used  will  become  greater. 


The  International  Paper  Company  has  refused  for- 
eign orders  for  nearly  100,000  tons  of  news. 


2,000,000  envelopes  and  5,000,000  letterheads  have 
been  sent  to  Mexican  border  for  use  of  United  States 
troops. 
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CHAIN  YOUR  DOCTOR. 

In  one  of  the  Ontario  ilills  receutlj',  one  of  their 
employees  lost  a  leg,  due  to  a  calender  doctor  falling. 
The  injured  man  was  performing  his  duties  at  the 
calender  stack  and  without  provocation  one  of  th? 
castings  supporting  a  doctor  broke  permitting  the  doc- 
tor to  fall,  striking  the  workman  on  the  leg,  crushing 
it  so  that  amputation  was  necessary. 

While  this  sort  of  accident  is  very  rare  it  shows  that 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  inspecting  these  cast- 
ings. The  company  immediately  chained  all  doctors 
to  tlie  frame  of  the  stack.  This  gives  absolute  protec- 
tion against  a  similar  accident.  "We  are  calling  at- 
tention to  this  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  a  warning  to 
other  mills. 


PROVINCIAL  MILLS  TO  EXTEND. 

It  is  understood  tliat  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  with  plants  at  Mille 
Koches,  Thorold,  and  Georgetown,  Out.,  is  contemplat- 
ing building  a  new  mill  at  Mille  Roches.  One  ma- 
chine will  likely  be  160  inches  wide  and  the  other  164 
inches  wide.  This  will  increase  the  production  of  the 
company's  plant  by  about  forty  tons  a  day.  The 
present    daily   capacity   is   sixty-five    tons. 


A  new  building  is  being  erected  at  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  P.O.,  to  house 
four  drum  barkers  which  will  replace  their  present 
disc  barkers.  The  foundations  have  been  poured  and 
construction  work  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

There  are  now  five  paper  stocks  listed  on  the  Mont- 
real Stock  Exchange,  viz.,  Laurentide,  Price  Brothers, 
Siianish  River.  Wayagamack  and  Riordon. 


ARGENTINA'S  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

Argentina's  imports  of  news-print  paper  in  1915 
aggregated  56,408,841  pounds  valued  at  $1,481,004. 
Her  imports  of  writing  paper  in  the  same  year  ag- 
gregated 4,178,433  pounds,  valued  at  .$274,261.  while 
in  the  same  year  she  imported  7,765,263  pounds  of  book 
l)aper,  valued  at  .$529,440. 


ENGLAND'S   TIMBER  IMPORTS. 

In  time  of  peace  England's  timber  imports  were 
valued  at  about  $215,000,000  a  year,  and  this  figure 
gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  she  has  needed  since 
the  war  started. 


SAVE 


YOUR 


MONEY 


FOR  THE 


Dominion  War  Loan 


TO  BE  ISSUED   IN  SEPTEMBER. 


By  purchasing  a  bond  you  will  help 
to  WIN  THE  WAR  and  obtain  for 
yourself  an  investment  of  the  highest 
class  yielding  a  most  attractive  rate 
of  interest. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    FINANCE 
OTTAWA. 
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{Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York,  August  14tli. 

The  estate  of  John  S.  Riegel,  late  president  of  the 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  and  the  Warren  Man- 
ufacturing Companj'  is  valued  at  500,000  in  the  will, 
which  was  filed  for  probate  on  July  19.  The  entire 
estate  is  bequeathed  to  his  widow,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  Easton  Trust  Company  is  the  ex- 
ecutor. 

#  #         * 

The  Ohio  Paper  Products  Company  of  Massillon  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  M. 
R.  Bissell  and  F.  C.  McLain,  who  will  have  others  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  enterpirse.  The  company 
will  probably  erect  a  plant  for  the  production  of  the 
various  products  manufactured  from  paper. 
«         *         « 

Announcement  was  posted  at  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Tissue  Mills  recently  to  the  effect  that  the  company 
had  readjusted  the  working  hours,  making  a  reduction 
of  from  55  hours  a  week  to  50  hours.  It  is  known  as 
a  nine-hour  day  and  was  made  voluntarily  on  the  part 
of  the  company.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
working  hours  became  effective  July  24,  and  wages 
will  remain  the  same  as  heretofore. 

#  *         * 

The  Eddy  Paper  Company  of  White  Pigeon,  Mich.. 
Avill  install  a  new  machine.  Some  of  the  parts  have 
already  come  from  the  Beloit  Iron  Works.  Four  new 
stuff  pumps  have  also  reached  the  mill  and  will  re- 
place those  now  in  use.  The  pumps  that  will  be  taken 
out  are  to  be  repaired  and  used  on  the  new  machine. 

#  *         * 

Hans  Lagerlof,  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Trad- 
ing Company,  New  York,  sailed  for  Christiania  on 
July  26,  aboard  the  steamer  Frederick  VIII.  Mr. 
Lagerlof  will  be  away  several  months  completing  busi- 
ness arrangements  in  the  Scandinavian  Countries. 
«         «         * 

Work  has  been  started  on  an  addition  to  the  main 
plant  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company  at  Iloloke,  Mass. 
When  completed  the  addition  which  will  add  another 
story  to  the  mill,  will  afford  a  large  increase  in  floor 
space,  for  which  the  company  is  in  need  became  of  its 
increasing   business. 

#  #         * 

The  new  paper  machine  is  being  installed  by  the 
Hawthorne  Paper  Company  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will 
be  ready  for  operation  about  September  1.  The  work- 
men are  rushing  the  various  improvements  as  fast 
as  possible,  but  the  labor  shortage  is  proving  a  detri- 
ment to  building  operations.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  the  addition  finished  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  indications  are  now  that  the  work  will  take  longer 
than  it  was  hoped  a  short  time  ago. 

#  *         • 

Heavy   improvements   of  pulpwood   from   Chatham, 


N.B.,  are  expected  at  Portland,  Me.,  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  shippers  are  making  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  craft  necessary  for  this  traffic. 

«         *         * 

A  report  from  Middletown,  Ohio  says  that  the  Colin- 
Gardner  Paper  Company  has  offered  W.  0.  Barnit, 
receiver  of  National  Box  Board  Company  $175,000  for 
its  property.  This  amount  about  equals  the  bonds  and 
the  unsecured  creditors  will  not  receive  anything.  It 
is  also  reported  that  Charles  W.  Shartle,  stockholder 
and  creditor,  will  oppose  this  sale  in  order  to  gain 
greater  publicity  with  a  view  of  getting  a  higher  price 

for  the  property. 

#  *         * 

F.  C.  Clark,  chief  of  the  paper  laboratory,  of  the 
bureau  of  Standards,  has  secured  an  assistant  in  the 
j)ersou  of  A.  D.  Conley,  a  graduate  of  the  paper  course 
of  the  University  of  Maine.  In  addition  to  having 
taken  a  post  gradviate  course  at  the  university  Mr.  Coa- 
ley  1ms  also  had  experience  in  commercial  work.  He 
has  just  taken  up  his  work  at  the  laboratory. 

*  #         * 

A  new  digester  has  just  been  installed  in  the  mill 
of  the  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
It  has  a  twenty-five  tons  capacity,  is  forty-two  feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Other  additions 
and  improvements  include  blow  tube  20  x  24  feet,  and 
tank  20  x  20  feet  for  the  storage  of  strong  acids. 


THE  MISTLETOE  A  FOREST  PEST. 

A  recent  study,  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  injury  done  by  mistletoe  to 
coniferous  trees  in  the  Northwest  indicates  that  in 
many  regions  this  is  a  serious  forest  problem.  The 
western  larch,  the  western  yellow  pine,  the  lodgepole 
and  the  Douglas  fir  suffer  the  most.  Each  of  these  is 
attacked  by  a  particular  species  of  mistletoe  which 
gradually  reduces  the  leaf  surface  of  the  tree  and  thus 
causes  a  great  reduction  in  growth,  both  in  height 
and  in  diameter.  Excessive  mistletoe  infection  of  the 
lower  branches  of  the  tree  may  cause  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  crown  to  die,  giving  rise  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  staghead  or  spiketop.  Severe  infection 
throughout  the  entire  crown  often  results  in  the  death 
of  the  tree.  Young  seedlings  from  three  to  six  weeks 
old  may  be  killed  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
after  they  become  infected.  Furthermore,  trees  weak- 
ened by  mistletoe  infection  are  much  more  susceptible 
to  attacks  from  fungi  and  forest-tree  insects. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PAPER  BILLS. 

More  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  paper,  embracing 
almost  every  kind  in  present-day  use  and  costing  ap- 
proximately $1,250,000  a  year,  is  used  in  the  govern- 
ment printing  office,  making  the  United  States  one 
of  the  largest  buyers  of  paper  in  the  world. 
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The  United  Waste  Paper  and  Metal  Co.,  of  Canada, 
is  a  new  firm  which  was  recently  registered. 

The  forest  revenue  for  the  mouth  of  July  in  British 
Columbia  far  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  last 
year  and  that  of  May  was  a  record,  twenty  million 
feet  of  lumber  being  scaled  in  the  provmce. 

C.  Nelsou  Gain,  superintendent  of  the  Don  Valley 
Mills,  Toronto,  has  been  spending  his  holidays  at  Big 
Bay  Point,  Lake  Simcoe. 

F.  L.  Ratcliff,  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
took  part  in  the  recent  international  lawn  bowling 
tournament  at  Buffalo  playing  with  the  Granites.  The 
rink  skipped  bv  C.  0.  Knowles.  manager  of  Canadian 
Press,  Limited,  of  which  Mr.  Ratcliff.  is  a  member,  won 
the  final  match  in  their  group  of  the  Toronto  and 
District  Lawn  Bowling  Association,  last  week. 

George  E.  Challes,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  wife,  have  returned 
to  Toronto  after  a  pleasant  trip  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  as  far  as  Saguenay. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Feldspar  and  Clay 
Products.  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  head  offices  in 
Wiarton,  Out. 

While  working  the  plant  of  the  New  Toronto  Paper 
Companv,  William  Armstrong  had  his  head  caught  in 
one  of  the  wheels  of  a  machine  and  his  skull  was  badly 
fractured.  An  unusual  operation  was  performed  at 
the  Western  Hospital  when  a  small  silver  plate  was 
inserted  in  his  head.  It  is  believed  that  his  life  will 
be  saved  by  this  means. 

The  Lambton  Flax  Company  will  establish  a  flax 
mill  at  Petrolea,  Out.,  the  town  having  passed  a  bonus 
by-law  to  grant  the  industry  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres 
and  other  minor  concessions. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Pine  Lake  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  and  head  offices  at  Pickard  Landing,  in  the 
district  of  Nipissing,  to  carry  on  in  all  its  branches  a 
timber,  lumber  and  pulpwood  business  and  to  pur- 
chase and  lease  timber  lands,  water  powers,  etc. 

The  marriage  took  place  recently  at  Saltwood 
Church,  Kent,  England,  of  Miss  Gladys  W.  Huestis, 
daughter  of  Archibald  M.  Huestis,  paper  mills  repre- 
sentative. Toronto,  to  Captaiu  Ashworth  Fellowes  of 
the  83rd  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  son  of  Mrs.  Roekliffe  Fel- 
lowes, of  Ottawa. 

E.  P.  Foley,  of  the  Foley-Rieger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Thorold.  Out.,  who  operate  three  pulp  mills  in 
that  town,  reports  that  his  company  are  very  active. 
They  are  now  turning  out  about  fifteen  tons  of  mech- 
anically ground  wood  pulp  a  day.  William  Wilson  is 
superintendent  of  the  Peerless  plant  and  Joseph  Foley, 
son  of  E.  P.  Foley,  is  superintendent  of  the  Foley-Rie- 
ger and  Davy  mills  which  are  located  close  to  each 
other  and  a  connection  has  been  built  between  the 
two.  Water  conditions  are  good  but  at  present  there 
is  a  shortage  in  pulp  wood. 


The  228th  Battalion  has  closed  its  fifth  week  of  re 
cruiting  in  Toronto  with  the  high  average  of  forty 
men  per  week.  Considering  the  state  of  the  man 
market.  Lieut.  H.  S.  Price,  commanding  the  Toronto 
unit,  is  gratified  at  the  showing  and  has  opened  a  de- 
pot in  Hamilton.  It  is  probable  that  the  Battalion 
will  leave  tlie  second  week  in  September  for  overseas. 
Many  Russian  and  kindred  foreign  population  have 
enlisted  and  will  prove  excellent  material  for  tliis 
purely  working  battalion. 

During  the  recent  forest  fires  in  Northern  Ontario, 
the  camp  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at 
Smooth  Falls,  Out.  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
The  reciprocating  pumps  were  all  brought  into  action 
and  after  a  hard  fight,  the  buildings  and  supplies  were 
saved.  The  flames  were  beat  off  the  foremen's  houses 
which  caught  fire  many  times.  There  has  been  a  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  rails  for  the  three  mile  spur  line, 
but  the  steel  is  now  all  on  liand  and  it  is  expected  that 
track  laying  will  be  completed  within  ten  days.  This 
will  enable  the  comimny  to  get  in  sufficient  supplies 
of  cement  which,  until  the  present,  had  to  be  taken 
down  the  Mattagami  river  in  scows.  The  structural 
steel  is  all  on  the  ground,  fabricated  and  ready  for 
erection  and  the  footings  for  tlie  mill  and  power 
house  will  be  comjileted  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  the  new  .sulphite  mill  closed  in  by  the 
early  fall.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  men  are 
employed  in  excavation  work  and  building  the  coffer 
dam.  and  the  draughting  dejiartment  has  been  remov- 
ed from  Toronto  to  Smooth  Rock  Falls. 

"Khaki  Life"  is  the  name  of  a  paper  publislied  at 
Camp  Borden  every  week  and  printed  in  Barrie.  It 
is  a  paper  written  bj'  soldiers  for  soldiers  and  has  a 
unifying  influence  on  the  camp.  Capt.  Tom  Flanagan, 
paymaster  of  the  180th  Siiortsmen's  Battalion,  is  the 
manager.  Among  the  contributors  are  such  well 
known  newspaper  men  as  Capt.  Lou  Marsh,  Capt.  Fitz- 
gerald, Capt.  Hughes  and  Lieut.  Munro. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Canada  as  a  great 
piilji  and  paper  country  and  many  Canadian  capital- 
ists are  receiving  letters  from  construction  and  hy- 
draulic engineers  in  reference  to  the  erection  of  new 
plants  while  mill  equipment  firms  are  canvassing  in- 
dustriously for  orders.  One  leading  English  concern 
writes  to  the  effect  that  the  jn-eseut  situation  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  pulji  has  aroused  British  import- 
ers, as  well  as  paper  manufacturers,  to  the  necessity 
of  drawing  their  supply  of  pulp  as  far  as  possible  from 
Canada  to  which  country  the  United  Kingdom  will 
naturally  look  for  the  bulk  of  her  requirements  while 
the  greater  portion  of  mechanical  x^"lp  lia^  always 
come  from  the  Dominion,  the  supply  of  chemical  puli) 
has  been  limited.  The  amount  of  the  latter  used  in 
Great  Britain  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a 
great  number  of  very  large  mills  can  be  built  in  Can- 
ada before  there  is  any  danger  of  overcrowding  the 
market. 
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The  Mouteith  Pulp  and  Timber  Co.,  who  have  a  ross- 
ing  plant  and  saw  mill  at  Mouteith,  Ont.,  and  a  saw- 
mill on  the  Frederickhouse  rivei-  lost  half  a  million 
feet  of  lumber  at  the  latter  mill  during  the  recent 
forest  fires  in  Northern  Ontario.  At  Mouteith  they 
had  several  hundred  cords  of  pulp  M'ood  eateu  up  by 
the  flames.  The  blaze  came  within  thirty  feet  of  des- 
troying two  thousand  more  cords  near  the  mill.  Their 
rossing  plant  is  now  turning  out  two  hundred  cords 
of  pulj)  wood  a  day  running  the  full  twenty  four 
hours.  The  company  could  extend  operations  if  they 
did  not  find  it  so  exceedingly  difficuh  to  secure 
labor. 


M.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Renfrew,  who  is  interested  in 
many  pulp  propositions,  intends  proceeding  with  his 
development  scheme  at  Calabogie  where  five  thousand 
horse  power  will  be  developed.  There  wdll  be  a  trans- 
mission line  between  that  point  and  Renfrew. 


SAVING  DAMAGE  TO  THE  FOREST. 

The  s.vsteni  of  forest  fire  prevention  in  use  in  Ver- 
mont has  now  been  given  sufficient  trial  to  demon- 
strate its  efficiency,  and  the  resiilts  are  most  encourag- 
ing. Not  only  has  a  smaller  percentage  of  Vermont's 
forest  area  been  burned  over  during  the  past  few 
years  than  in  adjoining  States,  but  the  expense  of  fire 
fighting  has  been  relatively  less. 

The  law  provides  that  the  expense  of  fighting  forest 
fires  is  borne  by  the  town  in  which  it  occurs,  but  if  in 
any  one  year  this  expense  exceeds  5  per  cent  of  the 
grand  list  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  State.  In  the  un- 
organized towns  the  State  bears  the  whole  expense, 
since  the  taxes  come  to  the  State.  In  the  year  1908, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Forestry  Department, 
the  State  of  Vermont  spent  $9,039.32  in  this  way. 
Diu'ing  the  seven  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
department  the  total  cost  for  this  work  has  been  $.5,- 
565.1.5,  or  an  average  of  -$795  a  year. 


WOULD  THE  ONTARIO  SETTTLER  OBJECT? 

Would  the  Ontario  settler  object  to  a  system  of 
'permits'  issued  by  forest  rangers  for  the  burning  of 
his  clearing  slash?  Settlers  in  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia  are  contentedly  co-operating  with  the 
provincial  forest  administrations  under  the  permit  sys- 
tem, with  the  result  of  enormous  savings  in  timber  and 
greater  safety  to  the  farming  comrauuities. 

Would  the  Ontario  settler  object? 

Read  what  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  says  on  page  XI  of  the  1915  report: 

"In  the  Port  Arthur  district  there  were  several 
fires  caused  by  settlers  clearing  land.  About  200  acres 
of  small  tindjer  was  damaged,  13  settlers  losing  their 
effects  as  a  result  of  these  fires." 

Would  the  Ontario  settler  object? 


RESTORING  THE  SLATE. 

Slates  may  be  brought  back  into  schools  in  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  paper. 

(Jheap  paper  writing  tablets  now  used  in  schools 
may  disappear,  or  what  is  more  likely,  become  prohibi- 
tive in  price.  Common  five-cent  tablets  now  contain 
little  more  than  oue-half  the  sheets  they  did  before 
the  Ijeginning  of  the  war,  and  paper  firms  say  they 
are   being  furnished  at  an  effort. 


TO  DECREASE  SIZE  OF  PAPERS. 

Publishers  of  daily  newspapers  in  Greater  New  York 
at  a  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago,  took  action  which 
wdl  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  pages  in 
their  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  issues  of  121  pages 
a  week.  The  reduction  of  so  many  pages  is  a  step  to 
relieve  the  news-print  paper  situation,  which  is  re- 
garded by  the  publishers  as  very  serious.  Action  was 
also  taken  to  eliminate  returns  of  unsold  copies. 

Little  hope  of  obtaining  cheaper  paper  through  the 
use  of  cotton  stalks  as  raw  material  is  held  out  by  W. 
A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  which  has 
been  making  tests  for  three  years. 

"There  is  no  question,"  Mr.  Taylor  said,  discussing 
the  reported  discovery  of  a  new  process  at  Berlin, 
"that  good  paper  can  be  made  from  cotton  stalks,  but 
the  cost  of  assembling  cotton  stalks  at  a  given  point 
near  a  proposed  mill,  because  of  the  transportation, 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  together  enormous 
quantities  of  the  stalks,  must  be  considered.  The  same 
applies   to   corn  stalks. 

"Very  good  paper  can  be  made  from  corn  stalks. 
The  labor  and  transportation  cost  of  bringing  the  ma- 
terial together  in  sufficient  volume  to  operate  a  mill 
has,    heretofore,    prevented    commercial    development. 

"We  are  working  hard  on  the  idea  of  making  paper 
from  straw,  especially  the  flax  straw  of  the  North- 
west. This  is  assembled  in  large  quantities  before  the 
threshing  of  the  seed,  and  pulp  from  flax  straw  is  valu- 
able for  the  heavier  papers  and  boards." 


QUEBEC  SETTLERS  OBEY  NEW  PERMIT  LAWS. 

That  settlers  in  forested  districts  will  accept  sensible 
legislation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  designed  has 
been  proved  by  results  in  Quebec  thus  far  in  1916. 
The  amendment  passed  at  the  last  legislature  requires 
a  settler  to  obtain  from  a  ranger  a  permit  to  start 
his  clearing  fires,  such  a  stipulation  blanketing  the 
entire  season  of  fire  danger.  The  Lower  Ottawa  Forest 
Protective  Association  report  that  to  the  first  of  June 
1916,  about  350  settlers'  slashes  have  been  burned  in 
their  territory  under  permits. 

The  rangers  and  inspectors  report  further  that  "we 
are  receiving  hearty  co-operation  from  the  settlers,  no 
prosecutions  of  offenders  having  been  rendered  neces- 
sary as  yet.  The  new  laws  are  of  much  benefit  and 
we  encounter  little  trouble  in  having  them  painstak- 
ingly applied." 


THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  United  States  is  now  producing  4.500,000  tons  of 
paper  per  annum,  valued  at  over  .$300,000  000  This 
includes  paper  of  every  kind,  but  does  not  include  im- 
ports, of  which  Canada  alone  sends  1,100  or  1,200  tons 
of  news-print  per  day. 


Canada  is  exporting  1100  tons  of  news  print  paper 
per  day  to  the  United  States. 

The  International  Paper  Companv  makes  one-third 
of  the  news-print  paper  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  price  of  the  afternoon  pap 
ers  has  been  increased  from  two  to  three  cents  the 
copy. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 


CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  scarcity  of  uews  print  is  becoming  alarmnig  and 
publishers  in  several  large  cities  across  the  border 
have  been  meeting  to  come  to  a  basis  of  understanding 
in  reference  to  cutting  down  the  number  of  pages  m 
their  sheets,  and  reducing  waste  in  the  press  rooms. 

Recently  a  company  of  organized  buyers  represent- 
ing leading  dailies  in  Ohio  and  other  states  invited 
bids  for  a  vear's  supply  of  news  print.  Not  a  single 
mill  tendered,  all  the  plants  having  all  the  contracts 
on  hand  that  they  could  take  care  of  notwithstanding 
an  average  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  production. 

The  export  of  news  print  from  Canada  is  now  aver- 
aging twenty  million  dollars  a  year  and  it  is  expected 
before  many  months  elapse  the  figures  will  reach  twen- 
ty five  millions  annually.  The  latest  returns  show  that, 
in  June  last,  there  was  exported  $1,713,822.  and  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  aggre- 
gate reached  $4,624,632  as  compared  with  $3,657,132  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars. 

It  is  believed  that  the  exports  of  chemical  pulp  will 
soon  be  running  around  a  million  dollars  a  month 
whereas  in  1915,  at  this  period  the  amount  was  about 
half  a  million.  The  exports  for  the  last  six  months  are 
Januarv  $653,103  ;  February  $654,389  ;  March  $847,83 ; 
April  $686,124 ;  May  $995,961 ;  June  $802,144.  In  me- 
chanical pulp  the  figures  are  also  taking  a  gain,  and 
in  June  the  exports  totalled  $425,727,  while  the  other 
mouths  of  the  present  calendar  reveal  January  $565,- 
573;  February  $171,589:  March  .$448,623;  April  .$248,- 
863;  May  $276,784.  The  future  of  the  industry  is 
shown  in  the  way  paper  stocks,  listed  on  the  stock 
exchanges,  are  being  bought  up  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  quotations.  The  trade  returns  demonstrate 
that  there  is  every  justification  for  the  augmenter  in- 
terest taken  by  investigators  in  paper  stocks. 

News  print  continues  to  be  very  stiff  in  price  and  in 
the  open  market  some  very  high  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained for  spot  deliveries  of  limited  quantities.  Foreign 
countries  continue  to  make  strong  appeals  for  sup- 
plies but  in  only  a  few  cases  can  such  requisitions  be 
met.  All  the  plants  are  feeling  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  many  new  projects  are  under  consideration.  It 
would  not  surprise  those  in  a  position  to  know  to  see 
the  output  of  news  print  in  the  Dominion  increased 
fifty  per  cent  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Book  and  writing  plants  are  also  rushed  to  the  limit 
and  have  withdrawn  all  quotations.  "It  is  a  shame  the 
many  good  orders  that  we  have  to  turn  down",  re- 
marked a  leading  sales  manager  this  week,  "simply 
owing  to  our  inability  to  fill  them.  We  would  be  kept 
running  to  capacity  for  the  next  four  months  if  we  did 
not  take  aboard  another  order." 

It  is  generally  felt  that  prices  will  go  higher  in  all 
lines  of  paper  before  they  will  slacken  off.  The  Euro- 
pean war  is  likely  to  last  another  year  and  then  after 


hostilities  are  over  it  will  take  many  months  for  mat- 
ters to  be  readjusted.  The  mills  now  in  existence  will 
continue  to  benefit  for  a  considerable  i)eriod  from  the 
prevailing  lofty  prices.  Customers,  who  do  not  prop- 
erly understand  the  situation  and  realize  what  the 
mills  are  up  against  are  threatening  what  they  will  do 
some  day  in  the  future  and  tell  sales  managers  that 
they  will  be  coming  on  their  knees  begging  for  busi- 
ness, but  this  is  not  giving  the  companies  any  uneasi- 
ness. They  know  that  that  day  is  far  off  and  even 
now  declare  they  have  absorbed  more  of  the  increase 
in  the  added  cost  of  raw  materials,  wage  increase,  etc., 
than  they  are  getting  out  of  the  consumer. 

Another  book  and  paper  manufacturer  stated  that 
patrons  were  now  inclined  to  give  larger  orders  and  he 
thought  that  this  would  continue,  making  manufactur- 
ing conditions  in  Canada  more  specialized  like  those 
across  tlu'  line.  There  the  runs  are  large  and  machines 
are  kept  for  several  days  on  one  weight  and  grade.  It 
is  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Dominion  that  have 
kept  down  profits  and  increased  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction, resulting  in  loss  of  time  and  labor.  Where 
the  runs  are  for  two  days  and  over,  or  where  one 
machine  can  be  set  to  work  constantly  on  a  certain 
class  of  paper,  it  is  easier  to  produce  that  kind  at  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  cent  less  per  jiound  and 
make  more  money  than  it  is  to  fill  requirements  for 
two,  five  or  ten  ton  lots.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 
printing  business.  It  is  quantity  output  of  a  like 
kind  tliat  counts  and  cheapens  production  both  to  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer. 

Some  of  the  paper  houses  have  increased  the  price 
of  bonds  another  cent  during  the  past  week  and  while 
business  has  fallen  off  during  the  warm  weather  it  has 
kept  \^^  remarkably  well.  Sulphite  pulp  is  still  as- 
cending and  the  shortage  is  becoming  more  acute. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  at  the  mill  and  prices  are  going  sky- 
wards all  the  time.  Foreign  stocks  are  difficult  to 
obtain  and  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  offer,  the  majority  of  tlu'  supply  being  con- 
tracted far  ahead. 

In  ground  wood  ])vdp  conditions  are  improving  al- 
though this  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  the  last  to 
feel  tlie  uplift  in  quotations,  for  the  reason  that  water 
levels  have  been  high  across  the  border. 

All  grinders  are  running  to  capacity.  Grcnmd  wood 
pulp  is  bound  to  go  higher  in  the  near  future  as  during 
the  last  six  months  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  wood  pulji  of  fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  Some 
operators  in  Quebec  are  asking  ten  dollars  a  cord, 
half  spruce  and  half  balsam,  which,  with  a  freight  rate 
of  seventeen  cents,  would  make  the  raw  wood,  deliver- 
ed say  in  Wisconsin,  cost  about  sixteen  to  seventeen 
dollars.  Peeled  wood  in  northern  Ontario  is  now 
worth  about  $7.50.  One  leading  jnireliaser  stated  this 
week  that  there  was  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood 
being  cut  in  Northern  Ontario  this  season  that  there 
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was  in  other  years  owing  to  the  great  labor  shortage. 
The  recent  fires  have  wiped  out  several  thousand  cords 
and  this  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters.  How 
some  of  the  companies  are  going  to  get  sufficient  men 
to  go  into  the  bush  this  coming  winter  is  a  problem 
perplexing  many  heads.  The  forestry  battalions  have 
drained  the  country  dry  of  axmen  and  wages  were 
never  as  high  as  at  the  present  time. 

Tissue  and  wrajiping  paper  mills  are  very  busy  and 
have  so  many  ordei-s  on  hand  that  they  are  practically 
ignoring  offers  for  future  business.  There  have  been 
no  increases  for  a  month  now  but  advances  are  ex- 
pected at  smy  time.  During  past  summer  seasons, 
-while  mills  have  been  scurrying  for  business,  the  great 
question  with  the  jdants  now  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
business  in  hand.  There  has  been  some  slight  relax- 
ation during  the  past  few  weeks  in  orders  but  this  is 
welcomed  as  it  will  enable  producers  to  catch  up  to  a 
certain  extent.  Board  mills  are  all  busy  and  cannot 
undertake  any  new  deliveries  within  the  next  couple 
of  months.  Paper  box  factories  are  also  running  to 
capacity  but  experience  difficulty  in  getting  supjilies, 
while  female  employes  are  hard  to  secure  in  siifficient 
numbers. 

The  rag  and  jiaper  stock  arena  os  not  as  active  as  it  was 
but  roofing  stocks  is  in  better  demand.  There  have 
been  few  changes  in  prices.  Thirds  and  blues,  old 
white  cotton  and  clean  mixed  jiajiers  are  a  little  high- 
er. 

Merchants  and  others  are  saving  their  waste  paper 
and  rags  to  an  extent  never  known  before  and  stocks 
are  jdentiful. 

One  leading  Canadian  concern  intends  in  the  near 
future  to  erect  a  suli)hite  puln  plant  of  fifty  tons  ca- 
pacity and  another  is  installing  an  equipment  for  the 
production  of  sul])hate  pul))  while  another  is  putting 
in  a  Fourdrinier  machine  for  the  making  of  sheathing; 
paoer.  Development  appears  to  be  the  watchword  all 
along  the  line,  while  numerous  firms  are  hesitating 
about  installing  new  machines  at  present,  owing  to  the 
stiff  conditions  and  uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  iron 
anri  steel  market,  not  to  speak  of  the  slow  deliveries 
and  manv  broken  promises  by  paper  mill  equipment 
builders.  All  are  getting  ready  for  expansion  after 
the  war.  It  has  been  galling  to  many  concerns  to  lose 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  reason  of  limited 
capacity  but  few  are  jtrepared  to  make  the  heavy 
monetary  outlay  for  new  ecpiipment  just  now.  There 
IS  probably  not  a  concern  in  Canada  that  could  not  se- 
cure fifty  per  cent  more  business  than  it  is  doing  at 
present.  The  shortage  of  supplies  and  labor  render 
any  large  new  undertaking  rather  doubtful  with  the 
existent  state  of  affairs. 


The  following  prices  prevail  f.o.b.,  Toronto: 
Paper. 
News  (rolls)  .'|i2.40  to  .$2..50,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets).  $2.2.5  to  .1^2.45,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  8,  $6.00. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  6.00c  to  7.00c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  7.50c  to  8.00c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2.  7.75c  to  8..50( 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  1.  8.25c  to  9.00c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  8.25c  to  9.00c. 
Sidphite  bonds,  9c  up. 
Writings,  7V2C  up. 


Grey  Browns.  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Fibre.  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

Manila  No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

Manila,  B.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $7.50  to  $9.00. 

Glazed  Kraft,  .$8.00   to  .$9.50. 

Tissues,  bleached,  90c  to  1.50c. 

Tissues,  bleached,  1.00c  to  1.50e. 

Tissues,  unbleached,  80c  to  1.15c. 

Tissues,  cap.,  60c  to  80c. 

Natural,  greaseproof,  12c  to  16c. 

Bleached  greaseproof,  17c  to  21c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints,  8c  to  lOe. 

Paper  bags,  Manila,  40c. 

Paper  bags,  kraft,  25  discount. 

Confectionery  bags,  20  discount. 

Pulp. 

Ground  woodpulp  (at  mill)  $18  to  $22. 
Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite.  $110.00  up. 
Sulphite,  news  grade,  $90.00  uj). 
Sulphite  (bleached),  delivered,  $1.50.00  up. 
Sulphate,  delivered,  $125.00  up. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $3,371/2- 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  .$2,871/2. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  65c. 

White  blanks,  .$1.10. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  .$2.25. 

No.  2' book  .stock,  $1.00. 

No.  1  book  stock,  .$1.50. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.60. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  $1.00. 

Folded  news,  65e. 

Over  issues,  65c. 

No.  1  clean  mixed  jjajter,  55c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $4..50. 

Thirds  and  l)lue,  $2.65. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  .$7.25. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  .$2.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  $2.05. 

Flock,  $2.15. 

Tailor  Rags,  .$2.10. 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 

The  market  for  all  lines  of  paper — news,  book,  writ- 
ing, wrajiping,  etc.,  continues  to  exhibit  firmness  and 
strength.  The  same  is  true  of  chemical  pulp.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  unusual  firmness  characterizes  the  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  o<f  sulphite.  This  demand  is  both 
from  foreign  and  domestic  sources  and  consumers  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  insufficient  stocks 
to  meet  their  demand.  The  situation  has  been  further 
aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to  permit  the 
export  of  chemical  pulp  to  the  United  States  unless 
guarantees  are  given  that  dealers  in  the  neighboring 
Republic  would  not  re-ship  it  back  to  England.  As  a 
result  of  this  lu'ohibition,  England  has  to  look  to  Can- 
ada very  tergely  for  her  sulphite.  Apparently  there 
is  no'  relief  in  sight  in  regard  to  easier  market  con- 
ditions or  a  more  abundant  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  is  steadily  upward.  Easy  bleach- 
ed sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  105  to  IO5I/2,  and  even 
as  high  as  105-'54.  although  no  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  latter  figure. 
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News  iu  rolls  is  quoted  at  $2.25  and  $2.40  at  the  mill 
in  carload  lots,  either  for  the  Toronto  or  Montreal 
market,  while  sheets  in  carload  lots  are  quoted  at  from 
$2.40  to  $2.50  at  the  mill.  Cxround  wood  pulp  and  un- 
bleachetl  sulphite  are  in  brisk  demand  and  prices  un- 
doubtedly will  show  an  advance  owing  to  the  unpre- 
cedented call.  Buyers  who  have  been  holding  off  hop- 
ing for  a  decline  in  the  market  have  been  disappointed 
up  to  the  present  time  and  are  likely  to  be  further 
disappointed,  as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  decline. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  points  to  extreme  firm- 
ness, both  in  ground  wood  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  are  as  follows : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Koll  News,  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  ton  for  large  orders; 
$3.00  to  $3.50  for  small  orders. 

Ream  News  $2.50  at   mill   per   ton   for   large   orders ; 
$3.50  to  $3.75  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C.,  6.50  in  large  quantities:  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in    large    quantities ;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings,  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  Manila,  6.95. 

Cover  papers.  11  to  14V2f.  according  to  colors  wanted. 
Colored  Poster,  6Vo  to  71/2^. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  jirices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton  Small 

lots.       lots.  lots. 

Beaver,   Bro^vn   wrap   100   lbs..     4.00      4.25  4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25  4.60 

Sam.son  B.,   100  lbs 5,25       5.60  6.00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs '.  .      5.60       5.85  6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — iO.  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 

White  Wrav.  Cleaver,  100  lbs,..      3.40       3.65  3.90 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  N.Y.,  August  12,  1916. 

While  the  ground  wood  pulp  market  continues  acute, 
conditions  have  been  prevented  from  growing  much 
worse,  by  the  spell  of  rainy  weather  which  we  have 
been  experiencing.  If  the  season  had  been  a  dry 
one,  many  of  the  pulp  manufacturers  would  have 
been  compelled  to  allow  their  machines  to  remain  idle, 
because  of  low  water,  which  generally  prevails  during 
a  dry  summer.  However,  despite  the  great  amount 
of  rain  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  grinders  are  able 
to  run  their  plants  at  maximum  capacity,  the  supply 
is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 
And  as  a  consequence  prices  have  maintained  their 
high  levels.  Some  mills  are  quoting  as  high  as  $22.50 
per  ton,  f,o.b.  mill.  Prospects  are  that,  if  anything, 
the  market  will  continue  to  strengthen  and  that  higher 
quotations  will  soon  prevail.    This  is  based  on  the  fact 


that  many  pulp  producers  have  contracted  ahead  for 
their  output,  while  the  others  find  an  abnormally 
great  tlemand  for  whatever  is  available.  With  the 
news-print  mills  operating  to  the  very  best  of  ad- 
vantage, and  with  the  general  consumption  of  ground 
wood  increased,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  sulphite, 
nothing  but  a  miracle  can  change  the  course  of  the 
market. 

In  sulphites,  there  has  been  no  material  change.  The 
market  is  in  a  very  acute  condition,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  stocks  and,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  trade, 
these  difficulties  will  become  cousiderably  aggravat- 
ed as  time  goes  in.  Present  advices  from  Scandinavia 
are  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  possibilities  that 
the  exports  of  chemical  pulp  to  the  United  States  will 
increase,  within  the  near  future.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  many  chances  that  the  Swedes  may  decide  to  sell 
their  pulp  on  the  European  continent,  where  it  will 
bring  a  higher  price.  So  acute  has  the  situation  be- 
come that  during  the  past  few  weeks,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
scheduling  an  investigation  of  the  pulp  market,  to  de- 
termine why  matters  could  not  be  readjusted. 

At  the  present  time,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
there  was  no  foreign  bleached  sulphite  available.  The 
quotations  which  are  named,  viz.,  $175  to  $190  per  ton, 
ex-dock.  New  York,  are  merely  nominal.  Domestic 
bleached  is  quoted  at  $135  to  $140.  Foreign  unbleach- 
ed is  firm,  because  of  the  conditions  mentioned,  and  is 
quoted  at  $90  to  $100,  ex-dock.  New  York,  sales  having 
been  reported  for  as  high  as  $110.  Makers  of  domestic 
strong  sulphite  have  very  little  to  offer  and  ask  at 
least  $80  per  ton.  Easy  bleaching  can  not  be  had 
for  less  tiian  $120  per  ton.  Kraft  is  perhaps  suffer- 
ing more  than  any  of  the  other  chemical  pulps,  spot 
sales,  in  small  lots  having  been  reported  at  $115. 

Dealers  are  somewhat  disappointed  with  the  way 
the  rag  market  has  been  acting  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  While  there  has  been  a  certain  amoimt  of 
activity,  it  has  been  far  from  meeting  expectations. 
However,  no  hope  seems  to  be  lost,  for  the  dealers 
still  reckon  that  the  eontinuedoperation  at  capacity 
of  the  writing  mills  must  of  itself  cause  a  demand  for 
rags  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  New  white 
shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  9c  to  9i/4c :  washables,  at 
6c  to  61/22 ;  iif^^  blue  cottons,  at  l^ic ;  old  whites,  No. 
1,  at  GYoC;  house  soiled  whites,  at  4i/4c;  street  soiled 
whites,  at  3V2C  to  4c ;  thirds  and  blues,  at  334c  to  4e ; 
black  stockings,  at  S^c  to  4c.  Roofing  stock  has  been 
holding  around  2t4c. 

Bagging  and  manila  rope  have  not  shown  any  undue 
activity.  The  fact  is  that,  wfieji  the  scarcity  is  con- 
sidered, prices  have  hardly  been  affected.  Bright 
bagging  is  quoted  at  about  SVsC,  with  sound  bagging  at 
3c.  A  little  stock  has  come  over  from  England,  but 
it  has  been  of  an  inconsequential  character,  ilanila 
rope  is  quoted  at  about  -iVoQ  to  5c. 

Waste  papers  have  been  showing  to  fairly  good 
advantage.  Hard  white  shavings  have  been  moving 
at  about  4.15c,  with  soft  white  at  about  3.60c.  There 
has  been  little  change  in  magazines,  which  are  holding 
at  about  IVic,  Old  krafts  are  in  good  demand,  ranging 
between  2%c  and  3e.  ilixed  papers  are  selling  as  high 
as   65c. 

The  paper  market  remains  as  firm  as  ever.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  .iobbers  report  a  diminution 
in  demand,   but   this  has  made  practically  no  differ- 
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ence  with  the  mills.  They  maintain  that  the  volume 
of  business  available  is  tremendous.  In  most  cases, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  place  an  order.  What  will  ulti- 
mately take  place  in  news-print,  seems  to  be  a  mystery 
— but  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  the  worst.  At  a 
meeting  of  New  York  newspapers  last  week,  the  pub- 
lishers agreed  that  they  would  have  to  reduce  the  size 
of  their  Sunday  supplements,  and,  in  some  cases,  abol- 
ish them.  The  investigation  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  revealed  tlie  fact 
that  the  situation  is  worse  than  was  suspected.  There 
are  actually  a  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  which  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  out  of 
business. 

The  tissue  market  is  very  firm,  with  few  manufac- 
turers in  a  position  to  take  on  business.  Good  bleach- 
ed tissue  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $1.00  a  ream. 
Wrappings  are  all  firm.  All  of  the  manufacturers 
in  this  class  are  operating  their  machines  to  capacity. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  book  and  boards.  News  board 
to-day  quoted  at  ^60  per  ton ;  •'foO  per  straw  ])oard ; 

.i!52..'')()  for  eliip  board. 

The  following  quotations  are  purely  nominal: — 
Pnlpi. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  .$21  to  .$22.50  at  pulp  mill. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $19  at  pulp  mill. 

Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  3.75c  at  pulp  mill. 

Easy  bleaching,  impt.,  4V2C  to  5c. 

Unbleached  foreign,  4c  to  4.25c.  ex-dock,  N.Y. 

Kraft,  4.50c  to  5.00c,  ex-dock,  N.Y. 

Bleached,  domestic,  6.25c,  at  pulp  mill. 

Bleached,  foreign,  8c  to  13e,  ex-dock,  N.Y. 
Paper. 

News   (rolls),  $4.00  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $4.25  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  6c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3,  6%c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  7c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  IV^c  up. 

Book  papers   (carload),  No.  1,  7%c  up. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  8c  up. 

Sulphite  bonds,  8c  up. 

Writings,  7c  up. 

Grev  Browns,  $2.85  to  $3.50. 

Fibre,  $4.50  to  .$5.50. 

Manila  No.  1,  5c  up. 

Manila,  No.  2,  4c  up. 

Manila,  B.,  $3.35  to  .$4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $7.50  to  $10.00. 

Glazed  Kraft.  .$9.00  to  $12.00. 

Tissues,  bleached,  90e  to  1.50c. 

Tissues,  unbleached,  80c  to  1.00c. 

Tissues,  unbleached,  65c  to  1.00c. 

Natural  greaseproof,  lOe  to  14c. 

Bleached  greaseproof,  15c  to  20c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints,  7c  to  9c. 

Paper  bags,  Manila.  50,  10  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft,  40  discount. 

Confectionery  bags,  33  1-3  discount. 


BERTHIERVILLE   NURSERIES. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Pielie.  Chief  Forest- 
er of  Quebec,  400,000  trees  have  been  shipped  this 
year  from  the  Quebec  government  nurseries  at  Ber- 
t-liierville.  Of  this  number  250,000  were  sold  to  the 
Laurentide  Company.  Limited,  at  (irand'  Jlere,  20.000 
to  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Pajier  Co.,  50,000  to  the 
Pertliius  Seignory  (for  the  sixth  year  in  succession) 
and  the  rest  to  colleges  and  private  individuals. 


SILK  FROM  SAWDUST. 

aiaking  artificial  silk  from  sawdust  and  other  lum- 
ber waste  is  the  latest  experiment  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  The 
use  of  artificial  silk  made  directly  from  wood  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Originally  its  principal 
use  was  in  the  manufacture  of  braids  and  trimmings, 
but  recently  the  -manufacture  of  hose  from  artificial 
silk  has  become  an  industry  of  importance.  Other  uses 
for  artificial  silk  are  woven  goods  of  all  kinds,  lin- 
ings, tapestries,  etc.,  neckties,  ribbons,  sweater  coats, 
etc.  About  five  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  arti- 
ficial silk  are  used  annually  in  the  United  States. 


Owing  to  advance  in  cost  of  paper,  ink,  leather  and 
glue,  due  to  war,  price  of  Bibles  has  nearly  doubled 
during  last  year.  A  Bible  publishing  concern  an- 
nounces that  it  expects  to  pay  out  an  extra  $130,000 
this  year  for  white  paper,  while  cost  of  other  neces- 
sary nmterials  will  be  .$20,000  greater  than  usual. 

MACHINE  TENDER  AND  BACK  TENDER  WANT- 
ED for  a  four  cylinder  124  inch  iiiaehiue  manufactur- 
ing chip  and  test  boards.  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co,, 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  43  Hanna  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

FOR  SALE. — One  80-in.  Harper  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chijie  with  twenty-five  dryers.  This  machine  is  a  mod- 
ern, up-to-date,  fast  running  machine,  complete  in 
every  respect;  three  100  ton  hydraulic  presses  with 
platens  28  x  60-in.  Kneeland  Company,  Inc.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


NEW  EDITION  FOR  1916.        NOW  READY 

Price  10/6  net,  or  post  free  12/-  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
bound,  800  pp. 

The    Paper  Makers'  Directory 
of  All  Nations 

ANNUAIRE     DE     LA    PAPETERIE    DE    TOUTES    LES 

NATIONS 

Alphabetically    Arranged.  Printed    in    Clear    Type, 

Contents  include  : 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  of 
more  than  5,000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  1)  Makes 
of  Paper;  (2)  Number  and  width  of  Machines;  (3)  Ton- 
nage Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic  Ad- 
dresses;    (6)    Agents,    etc. 

Mill   Productions  classified   in  one  list,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged  according   to   Goods    and    Country, 
Special    Buyers'    Guide. 

Paper  Agents  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills 
Represented). 

Paper    Stainers,    Enamellers    and    Surfacers    of    Paper. 
Wholesale    Stationers    and    Paper    Merchants. 
Waste     Paper     Merchants,     Rag     Merchants     and     Paper 
Stock    Dealers. 

Export    Merchant   Shippers   of    Paper. 
Cardboard    and    Paper    Box    Manufacturers. 
China   Clay    Merchants, 
Paper    Bag    Makers. 

Sizes,  Folds  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  British  Papers. 
Paper   Trade   Customs,   etc.,   etc. 

DEAN    &    SON,  LIMITED 

160a  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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Paper  Export  Possibilities 

A  significant  incorporation  was  included  in  the  list 
of  new  eoinpanies  receiving  charters  last  week.  The 
Export  Paper  Company,  capitalized  at  .$500,000,  has 
been  formed  in  Canada.  This  incorporation,  coming  at 
S  time  when  the  export  business  of  the  pulp  and  paj)er 
industry  is  receiving  fresh  attention,  is  highly  signifi- 
cant. A  few  days  ago,  S.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Govern- 
tnent  Commercial  Agent  at  Petrograd,  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  he  had 
received  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  Canada's  capacity 
for  supplying  writing  papers  of  the  best  quality.  Oth- 
er inquiries  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  department  from  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  where  Avriting  papers  are  wanted,  and  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  chemical  and  mechanical 
woodpulp  is  required,  Avhile  other  Scottish  houses  are 
asking  for  sulphite,  sulphate,  pulp,  cardboard,  etc. 
These  inquiries  are  a  good  indication  of  the  many 
queries  coming  tiirougli   for  Canadian  paper. 

Last  week,  from  the  port  of  New  York,  there  were 
shipped  nearly  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  paper 
to  forty-one  different  countries.  In  the  previous  week 
exports  of  over  half  a  million  were  sent  out  to  thirt.y- 
two  different  countries.  The  United  States  is  import- 
ing a  great  deal  of  her  news-print  from  Canada,  so 
there  does  not  seem  any  real  reason  why  Canadian 
paper  makers  should  not  duplicate  the  exporting  busi- 
ness now  being  conducted  from  New  York.  Of  course, 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  but  no  great  work 
was  ever  undertaken  that  was  not  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. The  main  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  our  forest  products,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  it  rests  with  our  ])aper  manufacturers  to  say 


whether  that  demand  shall  be  met  or  not.  If  it  is  met  at 
a  tune  when  the  world's  trade  channels  are  more  or  less 
disorganized,  it  will  mean  that  Canada  will  secure 
a  footing  in  the  world's  markets  which  will  never  be 
challenged  when  business  resumes  its  normal  trend. 


Consul  Willrich  Makes  a 
Report 

Aecoriling  to  United  States  Consul  Willrich,  of  Que- 
bec, this  province  exported  over  .$.5,100,000  worth  of 
news-print  paper  to  the  United  States  in  1915.  Two 
years  ago,  or  in  191.3,  the  export  of  this  commodity  to 
the  United  States  was  little  over  a  million,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  two  years.  The 
consul  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  increase  will  continue, 
pointing  out  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  possesses 
an  abuntlance  of  undeveloped  water  power  and  prac- 
tically unlimited  forest  resources. 

While  news-print  exports  increased,  the  exports  of 
liuipwood  show  a  decrease  and  ground  wood  also  sliow- 
<•<!  a  decrease  of  some  .$600,000.  The  decrease  in  pulp- 
wood  IS  explained  by  the  desire  of  Quebec  dealers  to 
hold  then'  wood  for  higher  prices  and  to  some  extent  to 
a  shortage.  There  is  also  an  increased  demand  for 
pulpwood  HI  this  provi„,.e,  wi,i..h  consequently  lessens 
the  expoi't. 

The  figures  and  statements  presented  bv  the  United 
States  Consul  are  of  interest,  not  in  the  sense  that 
any  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subjects  under 
discussion,  but  as  an  indication  of  an  increased  inter- 
est in  this  question  by  American  business  men  United 
States  legislators,  business  men,  paper  makers  and 
publishers,  are  turning  their  eyes  towards  Canada  and 
showing  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation  over  the 
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wliole  paper  situation.  They  are  gradually  coming 
to  realize  that  Canada  is  tlie  pulp  and  paper  centre  of 
the  North  American  Continent  and  that  paper  makers 
in  the  United  States  must  look  more  and  more  to  Can- 
ada for  their  supplies  of  raw  material. 


A  Business  Getting  Tour 

^Ir.  II.  K.  Maeiiiillan.  Chief  Forestor  for  British 
Columbia,  recently  returned  from  an  eighteen  mouths' 
tour  of  several  of  the  European  countries.  South  and 
East  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  He  ex- 
pects in  a  short  time  to  leave  for  China  and  Japan. 
Mr.  ^Maemillan  was  sent  by  the  government  to  inves- 
tigate trade  openings  in  connection  with  the  lumber 
in<lustry.  His  advance  report  is  most  favorable  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  big  export  business  will  be 
built  up  as  a  result  of  his  investigations.  While  Mr. 
Jlacmillan  was  primarialy  interested  in  lumber,  he 
at  tlie  same  time  compiled  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  regard  to  pulp  and  paper.  His  experience  is  another 
testimonial  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  big  opening  in 
other  countries  for  all  kinds  of  forest  products  of  this 
countrv.    Canada  should  bestir  herself. 


A  Worried  Journal 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  New  York  is  greatly  ex- 
cited over  the  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  price 
of  duty  free  Canadian  paper  from  two  and  one-balf 
cents  a  pound  to  five  cents  a  pound.  The  publication 
in  question  blaims  the  United  States  publishers  for 
having  had  the  present  legislation  put  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  country.  The  Journal  is  now  thrown  into 
an  epileptic  fit  for  fear  the  same  publishers  will  come 
back  and  make  the  present  situation  doubly  bad.  It 
goes  so  far  as  to  state,  "It  would  seem  as  though  legis- 
lative measures  were  drawn  in  Canada  and  enacted  in 
Washington." 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  is  needlessly  worrying. 
Canadian  paper  makers  are  not  vitally  interested  with 
what  is  enacted  by  the  legislators  at  Washington.  The 
paper  makers  on  this  side  of  the  border  know  that 
they  have  the  raw  material,  the  water  power,  the  en- 
gineering skill  and  an  adequate  labor  supply  which 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  United  States  paper 
makers  in  any  part  of  the  world,  including  the  Republic 
to  the  south  of  us.  The  Paper  Trade  Journal  knows 
very  well  that  economic  conditions  are  forcing  Ameri- 
can paper  makers  to  cross  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and 
to  construct  their  new  mills  in  Canada  as  this  country 
has  the  raw  material,  which  is  growing  so  scarce  south 
of  the  Line.  The  legislators  and  publishers  in  the 
United  States  may  have  contributed  something  to  the 
changed  conditions,  but  their  action  is  rather  the  ef- 
fect than  the  cause.  Tlie  United  States  publishers 
know   very  well  that   in  a  short  time  they  will  have 


to  look  to  foreign  fields  for  tlieir  supply  of  news-print 
and  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  are  removing 
the  trade  barriers  which  heretofore  kept  Canadian 
paper  manufacturers  from  entering  the  United  States 
market. 


Among  the  Mills 

It  is  understood  that  English  capitalists  under  Sir 
Robert  Perks  have  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Millerton,  N.  B., 
and  will  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale. 


The   Hample    Paper   Box   Company   are    erecting   a 
.+12.000  box  factory  at  Brantford,  Oiit. 


Plans  have  been  prepared  for  alterations  to  the 
liremisfs  of  the  Ajipleford  Counter  Check  Book  Co., 
Hamilton,  (^nt..  estimated  to  cost  $7. .500. 


An  addition  to  the  i)remises  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Bag  Co..  at  103  JIarguerite  Street,  Quebec,  \s 
under  contemplation,  and  private  tenders  have  been 
received  for  the  work,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000. 


The  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  sulphite 
pulp  mill  to  be  erected  by  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  at 
Thoi-old,  Ont.,  as  well  as  the  contract  for  an  addition 
to  the  machine  room  of  the  company,  has  now  been 
let  anil  consti'uction  has  begun. 


The  International  Land  and  Lumber  Co.,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Ottawa,  intend  erecting  a  100-ton 
pulp  mill  on  the  Ashuapmaucb  River  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  district.  The  company  own  several  himdred 
miles  of  limits  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  Among 
those  back  of  the  project  are  J.  L.  Bate,  R.  \.  Bate  and 
Thomas  Askwitb,  of  Ottawa. 


It  is  stated  that  Price  Bros.  &  Company,  Limited,  pro- 
pose to  make  considerable  enlargements  to  their  plant. 
This  will  include  the  erection  of  a  new  unit  to  be  added 
to  the  news  print  mill,  and  additions  to  other  plants 
which  will  increase  the  company's  production  of  sul- 
phite and  ground  wood  pulp.  The  new  pa])er  unit  will 
probably  be  in  operation  by  February  1,  1917,  while  it 
is  expected  that  the  other  additions  will  be  completed 
bv  October  of  the  current  vear. 


D.  B.  McDonald.  Winnipeg,  promoter  of  the  ]\Iani- 
toba  Power.  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  to  be  established  at 
Grand  Rapids  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  states  that 
all  plans  for  the  project  have  been  prepared.  They 
include  a  sawmill,  paper  factoi'y.  pulp  mill  and  hydro- 
electric power  transmission  plant.  The  capacity  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  will  be  100  tons  a  day.  The  whole 
scheme  will  mean  an  outlay  of  perhaps  -$2,000,000. 


SPANISH    RIVER    ENLARGING    PLANT. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  in- 
ci'easing  its  capacity  by  adding  four  new  grinders 
capable  of  taking  30-inch  wood.  It  is  also  putting  in 
two  more  Robb  boilers  of  275  horse-power  each.  The 
company  has  erected  a  new  buihling  for  the  boilers, 
and  also  a  new  building  for  foui'  drum  barkers  to  re- 
place the  present  disc  barkers. 
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THE  EFFICIENCV^  OF  THE  WET  MACHINE  AS  A 
WASHING  DEVICE 


P>y  E.  SUTERMEI8TER. 
(S|)('eially  Written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


In  the  preparation  of  bleaciieci  fibre  for  use  in  paper 
making  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  residual  chemicals 
as  completely  as  possible  without  going  to  undue  ex- 
pense. In  practice  this  is  accomplished  in  a  number  of 
ways  and  with  various  types  of  apparatus.  One  method 
is  to  empty  the  bleachetl  fibre,  containing  all  its  chemi- 
cal resiiUies,  into  tlrainers  with  false  bottoms,  through 
^vhich  the  exhausted  liquor  is  drained  away,  to  be 
followed  by  water  from  above  to  wash  out  the  re- 
mainder. This  method  causes  little  mechanical  loss  of 
fibre  because  the  mass  first  deposited  on  the  false  bot- 
tom acts  as  a  filter,  but  tlie  washing  is  slow  and  incom- 
plete, unless  a  very  large  amount  of  water  is  used, 
and  it  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  washed  and 
drained  fibre  has  to  be  dug  out  of  the  drainer  by  hand 
labor. 

Another  method  of  removing  the  exhausted  bleach 
is  by  nu'ans  of  cylinder  washers  mounted  on  the  bleach- 
ing engines.  The  water  removed  by  these  is  continually 
replaced  so  that  their  action  is  best  described  as  one 
of  progressive  dilution  rather  than  washing.  These 
cylinder  washers  cause  very  appreciable  losses  of  fibre, 
especially  if  the  covering  is  not  kei)t  in  first  class  con- 
dition. 

A  thii'd  type  of  washing  is  that  in  whicii  a  consider- 
able jtroportion  of  the  liquor  is  removed  by  some  means 
and  the  fibre  largely  diluted  with  water  and  again 
put  through  the  process  one  or  more  times.  This  also 
is  really  a  progressive  dilution,  but  it  is  a  distinct  step 
in  advance  of  the  cylinder  washer  in  that  the  water  is 
not  being  added  in  the  sann^  vessel  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  being  removed  by  the  washer.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  commercial  equipments  to  ac- 
complish this  result  and  among  them  is  the  wet  ma- 
chine which  is  quite  generally  used  in  handling  sul- 
phite. As  the  efficiency  of  this  apparatus  as  a  washer 
was  recently  brought  into  question  a  study  was  made 
of  the  results  obtained  under  actual  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  machine  in  question  originally  consisted  of  three 
cylinder  moulds  in  separate  vats,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  test  only  two  were  in  use.  The  moulds  are  both 
88  inches  long  and  86  inches  in  diameter,  and  revolve 
at  12  revolutions  per  minute.  The  first  mould,  that  in 
the  trough  which  the  stock  first  enters,  is  covered 
with  20  mesh  wii'e  while  the  second  has  two  coverings, 
the  base  wire  being  14  mesh  and  the  outer  one  60  mesh. 
With  this  equipment  this  machine  can  be  made  to 
handle  50  tons  of  air  dry  fibre  in  twenty-fonr  hours 
when  everything  is  in  first  class  condition. 

The  bleached  fibre,  mixed  with  the  residual  chemi- 
cals, enters  at  one  end  of  this  apparatus  and  is  at  once 
diluted  with  water.  The  mixture  then  passes  over  a 
dam  into  the  vat  in  which  the  first  mould  is  located. 
The  waste  water  passes  through  the  covering  of  this 
mould  and  is  continuously  removed,  while  the  fibre 
mixed  witli  a  part  of  the  water  remains  on  its  surface 
and  is  taken  off  by  a  press  roll  resting  on  its  upper 
surface.  The  weight  of  this  upper  press  roll  regulates 
to   a   certain   extent   the   amount   of  moisture   carried 


along  by  the  fibre.  From  this  roll  the  wet  fibre  is  re- 
moved by  a  doctor  which  drops  it  into  a  second  vat 
where  it  is  mixed  once  more  with  v^ater  and  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  second  cylinder  mould.  This 
i)l>erates  exactly  like  the  first  one  except  that  the  fibre 
is  taken  off  on  a  felt,  passed  through  a  press  and  de- 
jjosited  in  the  cars  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  beat- 
ers. The  actual  washing  operations  therefore  consist 
in  diluting  twice  and  removing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  diluted  liquors. 

In  studying  this  process  the  amount  of  dissolved 
calcium  chloride  was  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  com- 
])leten(ss  of  the  washing.  This  material  is  always 
present  in  the  exhausted  bleach  liquor  and  its  amount 
can  be  readily  ascertained  analytically.  The  samples 
for  analysis  were  taken  once  an  hour  for  periods  of 
eight  hours  during  the  regular  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine. They  were  collected  at  five  different  points, 
\iz. :  (1)  the  entire  .stock  as  it  passed  from  the  bleach- 
ing .system  to  the  wet  machine;  (2)  the  stock  passing 
over  the  first  mould  into  the  vat  of  the  second;  (3) 
the  final  washed  stock  from  the  cars;  (4)  the 
waste  water  from  the  first  mould;  (5,  the  waste  water 
from  the  second  mould.  The  eight  samples  from  each 
]joint  were  combined,  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion 
taken  for  analysis.  The  first  three  samples  were  tested 
for:  (aj  moisture  and  soluble  organic  matter;  (b) 
the  calcium  chloride  which  could  be  I'emoved  by  thor- 
ough washing  with  hot  water,  and  (c),  the  amount 
of  bone  dry  washed  fibre.  The  two  waste  waters,  al- 
tough  containing  a  little  fibre,  were  tested  only  for  the 
calcium  chloride  in  solution. 

Two  separate  tests  were  made  in  this  way,  the  first 
on  March  26th  and  the  second  on  May  12th,  when  the 
water  was  slightly  warmer.  The  analyses  of  all  samples 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Waste  water 
Stock  Stk  Ivg.  Stock  1  mid.  2  mid. 
enter-       1st         in      6ms.     Gms. 
ing     mould     cars      per       per 

First  Test.  %  %  %         litre,     litre. 

Moisture  and  soluble 

organic  matter  .  .  95,48     93.63     77.72      

Bone     dry     washed 

fibre 4.28       6.30     22.20      

Calcium  chloride  .  .     0.24       0.07       0.08     1.114     0.133 

Second  Test 
May  12. 
Moisture  and  soluble 

organic  matter  .  .  .  96.82     91.67     72.31      

Bone    drv    washed 

fibre.  .' 2.91       8.24     27.62      

Calcium  chloride  .  .     0.27       0.09       0.07     1.009     0.099 

In  order  to  calculate  the  washing  efficiency  of  the 
various  moulds  without  actually  measuring  the  volumes 
of  water  removed  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
fibre  in  the  process.  This  is  not  strictly  true  but  the 
error  introduced  is  a  comparatively  slight  one.  Mak- 
ing this  assumption  it  is  possible  to  calculate  from  the 
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analytieal  data  the  amount  of  calcium  chloride  present 
Avitli  each  hundred  pounds  of  bone  dry  fibre  at  all  the 
jioints  wliere  samples  were  taken  and  from  this  the 
proportion  removed  may  be  readily  figured.  The  cal- 
culations for  each  of  tlic  tests  follow: 

First  Test. 
100   lbs.   of   bone    dry   fibre   entering 

carry 5.57  lbs.  Ca  Cb. 

100  lbs.   of  bone    dry    fibre    leaving 

1st  mould  carry 1.11  lbs.  Ca  CL 

100  lbs.   of  bone  drv    fibre    at    cars 

earrv " 0.36  lbs.  Ca  CI., 

5.57—1.11 

Washing  efficiency  of  1st  mould  = =  80.1% 

5.57 

1.11—0.36 

Washing  efficienev  of  2nd  mould  = =  67.6% 

1.11 

5.57—0.36 

Wash,  efficienev  of  both  moulds  = =93.5% 

5.57 
Second  Test. 
100  lbs.  bone  dry  fibre  entering  carry     9.25  lbs.  Ca  Cl„ 
100  lbs  bone   dry  fibre    leaving    1st 

mould  carry 1.06  lbs  CaCL 

100  lbs.  bone  drv  fibre  in  cars  carry. .     0.25  lbs.  Ca  CI., 

9.25—1.06 

Washing  efficienev   of  1st   mould= =88.5% 

9.25 

1.06—0.25 

Washing  efficiency  of  2nd  mould  = =76.4% 

1.06 

9.25—0.25 

Wash,  efficiency  of  both  moulds  = =  97.3% 

9.25 
The   strength   of  the   solutions   of   calcium   chloride 
at  the   jioints  saiiiple(l   is   given   lielow   in    grams   per 
litre. 

First.         Second 
test.  test 

Stock  entering 2.51  2.79 

Stock  leaving  1st  mould 0.75  0.95 

Waste  water  from  1st  mould  ....      1.11  1.01 

Stock  entering  cars 1.03  0.97 

Waste  water  from  2nd  mould   .  .     0.13  0.10 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  entering  stock  is  di- 
luted in  the  first  vat  to  about  two  and  one  half  to  three 
times  it  original  volume  and  it  is,  of  course,  still  further 
diluted  in  the  second  vat. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  a  consideration  of  all 
of  these  results  are  that  a  two-cylinder  Avet  machine  is 
an  efficient  washing  device,  biit  that  the  large  volumes 
of  water  required  prohibited  its  use  where  water  is 
scarce  or  where  the  soluble  materials  removed  by  wash- 
ing are  to  be  recovered  by  concentration. 

MATTAGAMI COMPANY  CHANGES  HANDS. 

The  j\Iattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Couipany  of  Smooth 
Rocks,  Northern  Ontai-io,  has  changed  hands  and  is 
now  owned  by  the  Armstrongs  of  the  Xew  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Company.  The  new  owners  have  bought 
out  the  interests  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  mill  and  will  carry  on  the  work 
in  future.  It  is  stated  that  the  mill  will  be  completed 
and  in  operation  early  in  1917.  The  Mattagami  Com- 
pany's officials  have  been  s<\icceeded  by  men  selected 
by  the  new  owners. 


THE  QUESTION  BUREAU. 

Question. — 1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  digester  with  couerete  for  slow 
cook  sulphite? 

Answer. — This  would  not  he  practicable.  The  expan- 
sion and  contraction  due  to  heating  and  cooling,  would 
crack  such  a  digester  so  that  the  acid  liquors  would 
leak.  The  pressure  of  the  cooking  steam  woidd  further 
open  the  cracks,  while  the  acid  liquor  would  attack 
the  concrete  and  cause  disintegration. 


THE  PAPER  FAMINE. 

Jlany  Canadian  newspapers  received  notice  this  week 
from  American  publi-shers  notifying  them  that  there 
would  be  no  further  exchanges  sent  out.  This  stopping 
of  all  exchanges  is  part  of  a  plan  to  save  paper.  Other 
publishers  are  cutting  down  the  size  of  their  papers, 
and  effecting  various  other  economies  in  an  effort  to 
save  white  paper. 


WALDEN'S  A.  B.  C.  GUIDE. 

A  copy  of  Walden  's  A.  B.  C.  Pocket  Guide  has  been 
received  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  This  handy 
little  volume  gives  full  details  regarding  the  paper 
makers  and  paper  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  also 
furnishes  a  selected  list  of  paper  dealers  in  Canada. 
The  book  is  jniblished  by  the  Walden  Publishing  Com- 
jiany,  132  Nassau  street.  New  York  Cit.v.  The  price  is 
oiH^   dollar. 


PULP  WOOD  TO  BE  HIGHER. 

To  the  Editiir  I'ldp  and   Paper  ilagazine: 

Replying  to  four  favor  of  the  8th  inst.  asking  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  supply  and  probable 
trend  of  prices  for  pulp-wood  in  Nova  Scotia,  would 
sa.v  that  ever.vthing  points  to  much  higher  prices  this 
eotning  year.  Laborers  are  very  scarce  and  the  demand 
for  labor  is  so  keen  that  many,  who  in  past  years  have 
logged  pulp-wood  during  the  winter  months  will  now 
find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  services  elsewhere. 


SULPHITE  PLANT  FOR  LABRADOR. 

A  jiroposai  is  umler  consideration  to  build  a  Sulphite 
inilp  mill  "somewhere  in  Labrador."  Just  where  the 
projiosed  location  is  the  promoters  do  not  reveal,  but 
the  inspiration  is  said  to  conu'  not  very  far  from  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  several  of  whose  leading  citizens  are 
alread.v  interested  in  similar  ventures  elsewhere.  Con- 
sidering the  inaeeessibilit.v  of  Labrador  and  the  diffi- 
cult.v  of  getting  supplies  to  and  from  that  remote  re- 
gion, the  uu're  mention  of  such  a  proposal  is  an  illu- 
minating coufiriuatiou  of  the  widely-held  opinion  that 
every  i)ulp  plant  to-da.v  is  a  veritable  gold  mine.  To 
build  a  modern  pulp  mill  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions at  present  is  an  undertaking  from  which  the 
boldest  might  well  shrink,  owing  to  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  material  and  labor,  and  what  it  would  require 
in  the  way  of  capital  to  erect  a  jilant  on  or  about  the 
Arctic  Circle  estimate.  B.v  far  the  greatest  obstacle 
which  would  have  to  be  overcome,  granted  the  mill 
erected,  is  the  fact  that  the  pulp  would  have  to  be 
marketed  during  the  few  months  of  the  year  when 
the  sea  passage  is  open.  To  spread  the  sales  over  the 
twelve  months  woidd  be  impossible,  and  the  result 
woidd  be  a  mountain  of  pulp  to  be  unloaded  and  take 
its  chance  of  the  market,  good  or  bad,  at  the  only 
time  it  could  be  moved. 
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THE    WATER    POWERS  OF  THE    PROVINCE    OF 

ONTARIO 


111  L'OiHieetiou  with  the  exteiisive  Water  Power  ex- 
hibit of  tlie  J)ominion  Government  at  the  Panama  Pac- 
ific Exposition,  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Braneh 
has  just  issued  for  distribution,  a  series  of  monographs 
on  the  Water  Powers  of  Canada.  Tlie  one  relating  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario  is  under  the  authorship  of  H. 
G.  Acres,  B.A.Sc.  whose  work  as  Hydraulic  Engineer 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
ha.s  long  identified  him  as  an  authority  on  the  power 
possibilities  of  that  Province. 

Mr.  Acres  clearly  an<l  comprehensively  deals  with 
tlie  individual  possibilities  which  go  to  make  up  near- 
ly o. 000.000  horse-power  capable  of  development  with- 


ment  of  capacity  ranging  from  1000  to  5000  horse 
power.  The  basins  of  these  rivers  contain  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  lake  and  marsh  and  their  flow 
characteristics  are  suseei^tible  to  material  improve- 
ment through  the  agency  of  artificial  storage.  There 
are  a  number  of  existing  developments  along  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Ottawa  of  capacities  ranging  from  40  to 
100  horse  power  which  are  supplying  power  to  local 
markets. 

One  notable  site  of  higher  capacity  is  High  Falls  on 
the  Madawaska  where  the  natural  head  can  be  in- 
creased to  150  feet  and  12,000  horse  power  developed 
under   natural   flow   conditions   with   probablj'   20,000 


NIAGARA    FALLS    SHOWING    DEVELOPMENT    ON    CANADIAN   SIDE. 


in  the  jirovince.  of  which  702.000  horse  power  has 
already  been  develojjed.  and  in  closing  the  author  re- 
views the  operations  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission and  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  regulations  respect- 
ing water  power  in  Ontario. 

In  reviewing  this  treatise  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  cover  briefly  the  more  important  facts  and  to 
this  end.  all  parts  of  the  author's  information  has  been 
reproduced  verbatim. 

From  a  hydi-aulic  standiioint  the  more  important  ri- 
vers tributai'y  to  the  Ottawa  are  the  ^Mississipjii.  the 
Madawaska.  the  Boniiechere.  the  Petewawa.  and  the 
Montreal,  along  which  the  gradient  is  generally  steep, 
and  concentrated  natural  heads  ranging  from  20  to  100 
feet  offer  numerous  ojiportnnities  for  cheap  develop- 


horse  power  under  artificial  storage. 

The  Cobalt  district  is  supplied  by  two  plants ;  one 
on  the  Metabitchewan  operating  under  a  312  foot  head 
with  8,000  horse  power  installed,  and  one  on  the  Mont- 
real river  with  3.800  horse  power  installed  under  a 
head  of  38  feet.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  since  the  ad- 
vent of  hydro-electric  power,  the  use  of  steam  power 
to  operate  the  mines  has  been  almost  wholly  discon- 
tinued. 

The  most  important  undeveloped  site  in  this  dis- 
trict is  that  known  as  the  "Notch"  on  the  Montreal 
River  where  a  head  of  100  feet  is  available  and  where 
about  7.000  horse  ]iower  can  be  developed  under  or- 
dinary low  water  condition. 

With  regulated  flow  there  will  be  available  from  the 
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Ottawa  River  itself,  600,000  horse  powei  between  Lake 
Tamiskaming  and  Carillon.  Development  on  this  ri- 
ver is.  at  present,  practically  confined  to  the  C'hau- 
diere  Falls  at  the  City  of  Ottawa,  where  36,000  horse 
power  is  now  in  use,  and  where,  with  complete  flow 
regulation,  it  is  anticipated  the  capacity  will  be  raised 
to  a  minimum  of  84,000  horse  power. 

The  most  important  river  flowing  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio is  the  Trent,  on  which,  with  its  main  tributaries, 
some  75,000  horse  power  is  capable  of  more  or  less  easy 
development  by  reason  of  the  Trent  Canal  works,  now 
nearing  completion.  Of  this  total  45.000  horse  powei' 
is  now  developed  leaving  30.000  horse  power  capable 
of  cheap  and  easy  utilization. 


respectively.  At  Wasdell's  Falls  on  the  Severn  river 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Conunission  has  a  1,200  horse 
power  plant  in  operation  and  at  Eugenia  Falls  on  the 
Heaver  River  is  installing  a  4.000  horse  power  plant 
under  a  head  of  540  feet. 

Of  undeveloped  sites  three  exist  on  the  French  river 
each  capable  of  development  to  the  extent  of  about 
10.000  horse  jiower  with  storage  on  Lake  Nipissing. 
The  remaining  undevelojied  power  is  distributed  in 
blocks  of  1000  to  5000  horse  power:  the  smaller  capa- 
cities being  jiredominant. 

Tlu>  rivers  tributary  to  Lake  Superior  are  mostly 
short  and  turbulent  and  natural  falls  of  50  to  125  feet 
are   common.     There   is   a   total   potential   ca)iacity   of 


ABITIBI    PULP    &    PAPER    COMPANY'S    PLANT. 


Most  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  lack  na- 
tural control  as  a  result  of  the  combined  effects  of  de- 
forestation, drainage  and  extensive  cultivation  and 
hence  their  usefulness  as  sources  of  power  has  been 
largely  destroyed. 

Tributory  to  Lake  Huron  are  the  Mississaga.  the 
Spanish,  the  Sturgeon,  the  Muskoka,  the  Severn,  the 
Saugeen  and  the  Beaver  rivers,  all  of  importance  from 
a  hydraulic  .standpoint.  A  reasonably  conservative 
figure  gives  the  total  low  water  capacity  of  all  the 
Lake  Huron  tributaries  at  about  166.000  horse  power 
of  which  about  56.000  horse  power  is  at  present  deve- 
loped, leaving  an  undeveloped  surplus  of  110.000  horse 
power. 

Among  the  developed  sites  are  two  on  the  Spanish 
river;  one  at  the  High  Falls  and  the  other  lower  down 
the  river,  with  12,500  and  10,000  installed  horse  power 


about  195.000  hoi'sc  power  of  which  20.000  lior.se  power 
only  is  developed.  Of  this  developed  ))()wer  4.500 
horse  i)ower  is  used  to  operate  the  miiu's  in  the  ilichi- 
pocoteu  district  and  15.500  horse  power,  developed  at 
Kakabeka  Falls  on  the  Kaministi(|uia  River  under  a 
head  of  180  feet,  is  used  in  the  cities  of  Port  ArthiU" 
and  Fort  William.  It  is  said  that  the  Company  at 
Kakabeka  Falls  has  15.000  horse  jiowcr  of  surplus  ca- 
pacity- cai)able  of  develoiunent.  At  Silver  Falls  on 
this  river  tiiei-c  is  about  20,000  hoi'se  power  minimum 
that  can  be  developed  under  a  310  foot  head. 

The  largest  of  the  Lake  Superior  tributaries  is  the 
Nipigon  which  drops  255  feet  high  in  its  total  length 
of  40  miles  and  on  which  there  is  100.000  horse  power 
in  the  main  capable  of  easy  develo|)ment.  This  river 
has  at  its  head  Lake  Ni]ugon  with  1.500  square  miles 
of  water  surface  and  receives  the  funoff  from  about 
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9.500  square  miles  of  drainage  area.  The  Nipigon 
basiu  is  one  of  the  finest  pulp^vood  areas  in  the  workl. 

From  the  information  resulting  from  a  limited  study 
of  the  hydrography  of  that  portion  of  the  Winnipeg 
River  lying  in  Ontario,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
potentiality  of  the  various  i-ivers  is  not  less  than  250.- 
000  horse  "power.  Of  this  total  about  22.000  horse 
power  is  now  in  use. 

The  low  natural  heads  existing  as  a  general  rule  in 
the  rivers  of  this  district  are  in  a  measure  offset  by 
the  splendid  storage  facilities  offered  by  Rainy  Lake. 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Lac  Seul  and  the  innumerable 
smaller  lakes  which  constitute  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  Winnipeg  River  basin.  This  extensive  lake 
area  provides  a  means  of  practically  doubling  the  al- 
ready large  minimum  flow  of  these  rivers.  Under  such 
regulation  75.000  li.p.  would  be  available  at  White 
Dog  Falls  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  and  blocks  of  20.000 
to  40.000  horse  power  could  be  developed  at  each  of 
several  sites  on  the  English  river. 

There  is  little  credible  information  regarding  the 
rivers  flowing  into  James  Bay  and  present  develop- 
ment is  confined  to  the  Mattagami  and  Abitibi  Rivers. 
On  the  former  two  plants  supply  3.500  horse  power  to 
the  mines  and  towns  of  the  Porcupine  district  with  7.- 
000  horse  power  capacity  still  available.  On  the  latter, 
a  19.500  horse  power  plant  will  shortly  be  in  commer- 
cial operation.  The  minimum  capacity  of  the  James 
Bay  rivers  is  quoted  by  the  Conservation  Commission 
in  its  report  on  the  "Water  Powers  of  Canada""  as  be- 
ing about  665.000  horse  power  under  natural  condi- 
tions. With  controlled  storage  1.500.000  horse  power 
may.  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  be  assumed  physic- 
ally capable  of  development. 

In  the  water  powers  of  the  International  rivers,  the 
Province  of  Ontario  possesses  a  natural  asset  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  greatest  of  these  is  Niagara, 
where  under  franchises  a  total  of  405.000  horse  power 
is  to  be  developed,  of  which  369.000  horse  power  is  at 
present  either  in  actual  iise  on  maximum  load  or  in 
course  of  installation  to  meet  immediate  requirements. 
This  power  is  developed  by  three  comjianies  and  is 
distributed  through   Onatrio  from  Toronto  west. 

On  the  old  Welland  Canal  development  has  taken 
place  to  the  extent  of  12.000  horse  power.     From  the 


summit  level  of  the  canal  system  water  is  carried  over 
the  Niagara  escarpment  at  Decrew  Falls  where  power 
is  development  under  a  net  head  of  some  265  feet;  57,- 
000  of  the  total  horse  power  available  being  now  in 
active  use. 

At  the  St.  ilarys  Rapids  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Huron  a  minimum  flow  will  produce  90,000 
horse  power  under  an  IS  foot  head.  Half  of  this  be- 
longs to  Ontario  and  at  present  17.000  horse  power  is 
developed  im  the  Canadian  side. 
Summary  of  Undeveloped  Water  Powers  in  Ontario. 

The  following  summation  is  derived  for  the  total 
amount  of  power  capable  of  development  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  includes  a  number  of  smaller  rivers  not  spec- 
ifically mentioned  in  the  report : 

Total  Capable  of 


Development. 

Developed. 

Ottawa  river    trib- 

utaries     

688.000 

H.P. 

71.000  H.P. 

Great    lakes     trib- 

utaries     

446.000 

" 

137,000    ". 

Hudson  Bay  slope  . 

2.50.000 

22.000    " 

James  Bay   slope    . 

■  1.. 500.000 

•' 

10.000     " 

I  n  t  e  r  n  a  t  i  o  n- 

al  Boundary  riv- 

ers    

2.045.000 

462.000    " 

Total  in  Prov- 

ince   

4.929.000 

702,000     " 

Of  this  total  developed  power  about  574.000  horse 
power  is  electrical  energy  sold  for  light  and  power: 
about  69.000  horse  power  is  used  for  pul]i  and  paper 
manufacture :  and  about  59.000  horse  ]iower  is  used 
for  the  most  jnirt  in  the  form  of  hydraulic  power  dir- 
ectly applied. 

With  the  history  of  hydraulic  and  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment in  Ontario  mu.st  always  be  associated  the 
epoch  making  operations  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
transmission  of  power,  under  joint  governmental  and 
municipal  auspices.  As  related  to  the  present  financ- 
ial standing  of  the  Hydro-Electric  enterjirise.  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  summary  deriver  from  the  annual 
audit  of  the  books  of  the  munici]ialities  and  published 
in  the  1914  report  of  the  Commission  is  of  interest : 


Dec.  31st.  1912    Dec.  31.st.  1913    Dec.  31st.  1914 

Number  of  Municipalities  included  in  report   28  45  69 

Operating  and  Maintenance  expenses    ^1.086.135  $1,516,613  $2.012.7.54 

Debenture  charges  and  interest 291.033  525.054  661.949 

Total  annual  expense 1.377.168  2.041.667  2.674.703 

Total  Revenue 1.617.674  2.617.439  3.4.33.936 

Surplus  for  the  Year 240..506  575.771  759.233 

Depreciation  Charge 124.992  262.675  3.57.883 

Surplus  Less  Depreciation  Charge   115,514  313.096  401.3.50 

Total  Plant  Value   '. 6.349.711  11.977.175  15.249.203 

Net  Debenture  Debt  and  Overdraft    5.882.156  10.468.351  12.702.690 

Accumulated  Surplus  Invested   in  Plant  Extension    284.211  859  9S3  1.601.167 

Accumulated  Depreciation  Reserve    240.229  502.904  850.618 

Surplus   from    Operation    43.982  357.079  750.549 

Approximate  Number  of  Consumption-Light    33.568  63.157  93.179 

Approximate   Number    of   Consumption-Power    1399  2.532  3.565 

Total 34,967  65.689  96,744 
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THE  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  PULP  WOOD  SITUATION 


( Special  to  Fiilp  a 
Toronto,  August  26th. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  North  country,  -where 
I  have  studied  conditions  very  carefully. 

The  ])ulpwood  situation  certainly  will  be  very  acute. 
There  has  not  been  burned  along  the  railways  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  cords  pulpwood,  but  the  ordinary 
supply  of  wood  is  very  short ;  work  of  clearing  and 
men  in  the  bush  during  this  summer  season  has  been 
very  much  less  than  usual,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  pulpwood  on  hand  is  probably  not  more  than  40% 
of  normal. 

The  greatest  individual  loss  in  connection  with  the 
recent  'fire,  however,  was  of  course  the  Abitibi  Co., 
who  lost  something  over  30,000  cords  from  their  block 
pile,  which  was  stored  for  the  winter's  run.  They  were 
also  short  of  wood  and  had  been  figuring  on  taking  out 
a  little  more  wood  this  summer  by  summer  logging  to 
make  up  their  supply  for  the  coming  winter.  This  loss, 
however,  has  placed  them  in  a  very  critical  position, 
but  Mr.  Hennessey,  their  Woods  ]\Ianager,  is  confident 
of  being  able  to  make  up  this  difference.  He  has  called 
for  two  thousand  men  at  •l^.'iO.OO  a  month  clear,  to  go 
into  the  bush  and  make  woo<l  at  once,  to  be  driven  down 
this  suniiiu>r,  and  cut  this  Fall,  for  next  winter's  opera- 
tion. 

You  will  understand,  of  course  they  ordinarily  cut 
their  entire  su|iply  during  the  winter  months,  but  they 
are  now  obliged  to  go  into  their  limits  in  the  summer  to 
make  U])  this  difference  which,  of  course,  increases  the 
fire  hazard  enormously. 

The  cost  of  wood  to  them  at  their  mill,  will  doubtless 
be  increased  for  the  next  twelve  months  by  not  less 
than  ^1^0  to  .$'2.00  a  cord. 

Jlr.  Thompson  of  the  Monteitb  Pulp  and  Pajier  Com- 
pany, immediately  after  the  fii'c.  went  over  the  entire 
line  of  the  T.  &  X.  O.  Railway  and  the  Ti'anscontinental, 
buying  u]i  all  the  available  pulpwood,  so  that  there  is 
l)robat)ly  now  not  available  on  the  open  market,  in  that 
part  of  Xorthern  Ontario,  one  thousand  cords  of  wood 

1  also  met  while  there  some  parties  from  Buffalo,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  buy  |iulpwood,  but  were  unable 
to  do  so. 

On  account  of  the  gi-eat  scarcity  of  men  and  the 
enormous  wages  being  paid  in  iriills  and  factories  of 
various  kinds,  logging  dui-ing  the  coming  Winter  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive.  The  only  available  men 
must  be  brought  from  Quebec,  which  is  now  being  done 
bv  the  Mattagami  Co.  as  well  as  the  Abitibi  Co.  The 
IMattagami  Comi)any  bi'ought  in  a  whole  trainload  last 
week  from  Cbicoutimi  for  their  bush  work. 

Cei'tainly,  the  shortage  of  pulpwood  is  going  to  be 
very  acute  and  will  be  felt  to  a  great  extent  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  Prices  are  advancing,  so  that 
at  Jacksonboro,  a  station  on  the  Transcontinental,  near 
Cocliranc,  peeled  spruce  wood,  2-ft.  long,  is  selling  for 
.+10.00  a  cord,  f.o.b.  cars,  and  is  being  shippctl  to  Wis- 
consin. This  wood  will  cost,  wiien  delivei'cd  tiiere, 
.^IT.OO  and  ifilS.OO  a  cord,  where  in  the  jiast  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  wood  delivered  to  them 
for  $12.00  and  $14.00  a  cord. 


nd  Paper  Magazine.) 

Certainly,  paper  manufacturers  should  figure  fron? 
now  on,  in  their  cost  of  paper  an  advance  in  the  i)rice 
of  wood  of  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  cord  at  their  mill, 
and  very  scarce  at  that. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  attention  should  be 
called  in  the  Magazine,  and  that  is  in  connection  with 
the  fire  in  Xorthern  Ontario.  The  blame  for  much  of 
this  certainly  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. Their  system  of  fire  ranging  is  absolutely 
absurd;  the  men  they  appoint  are  very  seldom  bush 
men  at  all,  being  in  most  cases  old  and  disabled  men 
who  are  not  able  to  do  any  work  at  all ;  or  school  boys 
who  take  the  opportunity  to  do  some  studying. 

In  many  eases  the  fire  rangers  themselves  have  set 
fires  in  their  camps,  and  the  present  class  of  men  being 
sent  into  the  country  by  the  Government,  are  a  distinct 
menace. 

Further,  the  Government  should  certainly  restrict 
settlement  to  well  defined  townships  where  they  are  in 
a  position  to  provide  settlers  with  the  necessary  acco- 
modations, such  as  roads,  schools,  telephones  and  a 
good  large  cleared  area  which  can  be  put  under  cultiva- 
tion in  one  block.  At  the  present  time,  settlers  are  seat- 
tei-ed  helter  skelter  over  the  country  anywhere  from 
five  to  ten  miles  apart,  with  no  means  of  communica- 
tion of  any  kind.  They  are  entirely  unable  to  protect 
themselvess  against  forest  fires,  or  support  themselves 
under  these  conditions. 

The  Govei'ument  has  spent  enormous  sums  of  money 
cutting  out  roads  along  township  lines,  but  these  roads 
are  not  passable  and  are  now  starting  up  second 
growth.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Government 
to  build  and  maintain  roads  for  settlers  under  present 
conditions.  The  result  is  they  lead  an  isolated  life, 
with  no  schools,  and  soon  become  discouraged  and  im- 
mediately leave  the  country. 

The  matter  of  settlers'  fires  in  clearing  land  has  never 
been  looked  after.  The  law  provides  that  no  fire  shall 
be  set  aftei-  June  1st.  This  rule  has  never  been  observ- 
ed. Fire  rangers  who  are  supposed  to  issue  permits  for 
fires  and  look  after  them  when  they  are  set,  either 
pay  no  attention  to  the  fires,  or  are  afi'aid  to  forbid 
the  settler  setting  a  fire,  on  account  of  losing  his  vote 
for  the  Government  who  appoints  him. 

Another  matter  of  the  greatest  po.ssible  importance, 
which  is  brought  home  by  the  present  disaster,  is  that 
the  Government  when  it  leases  or  .sells  a  timWr  limit 
to  a  company  who  invests  millions  in  a  plant,  should 
give  that  company,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  right 
to  exclude  people  from  these  limits,  or  restrict  their 
activities  within  the  limits.  They  should  be  required 
to  have  a  permit  from  the  man  in  charge  of  the  limits 
and  be  held  strictly  responsible  while  they  are  there. 

Immediately  a  limit  is  disposed  of  by  Government, 
and  a  niill  is  started,  the  value  of  the  timber  on  that 
limit  is  enhanced  enormously,  while  .standing  timber, 
without  prospect  of  development,  is  of  little  value  to 
the  Government  or  anybdoy  else. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  should  urge  very 
stronaly  the  necessity  of  the  Government  giving  to  the 
limit  holdeis  more  authority  in  connection  with  the 
safeguarding  of  their  limits.  They  .should  have  absolute 
chai-ge  and  control  of  them,  as  they  are  in  every  case 
more  interested  than  the  Government  is  in  preserving 
the  forests  intact. 
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CANADA'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS 


Canada  exported  ^20,780.000  worth  of  paper  in  the 
year  ended  May  31st.  1916,  as  compared  with  $-1 5.969,- 
:?:i4  for  the  ]irevions  twelve  months  period.  Of  wood 
|iulp  the  exports  for  the  same  periods  were,  respective- 
ly. .Hill, 554,088  and  -1^9,8 14.161.  In  each  ease  the  in- 
crease was  appi-oxiniately  twenty-tive  per  cent.  There 
was.  however,  a  decrease  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  amoiuit 
of  wood  exported.  Since  1913  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  wood  for  pulp  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  a  decideil  increase  in  the  manufac- 
tured i)rodiict  ill  the  form  of  pulp  and  ()aper. 

Canada's  Pulpwood  Exports. 

Cords.  Value. 

1904  479,238  $1,788,049 

190.5  593,624     2,600,814 

1906  614,286     2,649,106 

*1907  452,846     1.998,805 

1908 901.861     4.6.55.371 


190!l 794.986 

1910 965,271 

1911 926,791 

1912 :    879,775 

1913       1.003,-594 

1914 1,089.384 

1915 1,010.914 

1916   879.934 


4.356,291 
6,076,628 
6,092,715 
5,697,901 
6.806.445 
7.388,770 
6.817,311 
5.743,847 


(*) — Xiiie  months — chanjrc  of  liscal  yeai'. 


The  tlecline  in  the  export  of  wood  for  pulp  began 
hi  1914.  since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  exports  of  ])nlp  as  will  be  noted  from  a  table 
appearing  elsewhere  on  this  page.  The  value  of  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  pulps  exported,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  about  two  millions  more  in  1916  than  in 
1915,  but  the  1916  exports,  principally  to  the  United 
States,  were  .^4.400,000  more  than  in  1914. 


Exports  of  Wood  Pulp. 

Total.  *Ave.        To  United  States. 

Cwt.            Value.  Price.       Cwt.            Value. 

1916— Chemical 3,494.816     $6,801,011  .151.94     3.288,816     $6,405,616 

Mechanical     4,649.203       3.575,537  0.77     3,875,972       2,967,153 


Totals. 


8,144,019  $10,376,548 


7,164,7J 


,372,769 


li|15~Chemical  2,424.328     .$4,806,622     .$1.98     2.289,661     $4,550,196 

.Mechanical 6,103,702       4,459,539       0.72     3,8.55,266       2,893,618 


Totals.  .  . 
1914— Chemical 


8,588,030     .$9,266,161 


6.144,927     $7,443,814 


Mechanical 4,816,170 

Totals 


..1,515,033     $2,923,083     $1.93     1,373,887     $2,660,013 
3,441.741       0.71     2,915,601       2,253,621 


6,331,803     .$6,364,824 


4.289,488     $4,913,634 


1913_Ch,.,iiical 1,112,4.57     $2,100,842     $1.89     1.055,380     $1,995,817 


Mechanical 4.749.719 

Totals ■ 


3,408,702       0.' 


3,313,950      2,580,462 


5,862,176     $5,509,544 


4,369,330     $4,-576,279 


1912 


^<)]^- 


-( 'liemical 
Mrrll;nii( 


835,239     $1,587,535     $1.90        834,483     $1,585,615 
5,023,568       3,506,770       0.70     3.728,141       2,834,329 


Totals. 


5,858,807     $5,094,305 


4.562,624     $4,419,944 


_clH.,ni.;<l 721,428     $1,308,191     $1.81        716.427     $1,298,162 

>[,.  l.-iniial 5,867.227       4.407,431       0.75     4.673,922       3,796,427 


T,'t;il^ 


Mcrhanical. 


6.588,655     $5,715,532 

864,606     $1.65S.84(i 
5,038,8.50       3,545,751 


5.390,349     .$5,094,589 

M.1I2        831,331     $1.-597,319 
0.70     3.181,-507       2.577,990 


Totals 


5,903.4.56     $5,204,511, 


4.012.838     $4,175,309 


826.-585     $l,603.00ii     $l.:i4        (570.404     $1,223,702 
4.162.509       2,703.923       0.65     2  408.629       1.841,177 


Totals. 


4.989.094     $4,306,929 


3.079,033     $3,064,879 


*-\vciage  price  per  cw't. 
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F.  LaiK-aste'i'.  of  Halifax,  who  is  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces representative  of  the  Canada  Paper  t'onipany, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  recently  on  bnsiness. 
0 

Foley-Rieger  Pidp  and  Paper  Conipany,  wiio  ojierate 
three  ground  wood  pulp  mills  at  Thorold,  Ontario,  turn- 
ing out  about  fifty  tons  per  day,  intend  putting  a  new 
grinder  in  the  Davy  mill  and  making  othei'  impi-ove- 
ments  to  the  plant. 

o 

Owing  to  the  serious  and  continued  increase  in  price 
of  all  materials  used  in  book  binding  the  trade  has 
advanced  the  figure  foi-  all  kinds  of  binding  work  by 
twent.v  per  cent. 

o 

A  chai-ter  lias  been  granted  to  the  Watchman-Ward- 
er. Limited,  of  Lindsay,  Ontario,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $40,000  to  cari-y  on  a  genei-al  pi-inting  and  publish- 
ing business.  A  controlling  interest  in  tlic  tuisiness  was 
recently  secured  by  .1.  W.  Deyeli  of  Toi'onto. 
o 

Robert  Daw,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
superintendent  of  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  ("ompany  at 
Meriiton,  Ontario,  has  retii-ed  from  that  i)Osition,  Prev- 
ious to  going  to  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  he  was  with  the 
Old  Ottawa  Papei-  Co..  which  was  buine(l  nut  at  the 
time  of  the  big  fire  in  the  Capital. 

Five  hundred  men  ai-e  now  employed  in  the  work 
of  fire  ranging  in  Northern  Ontario  undei-  the  direc- 
tion of  the  DeiJartment  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Hon.  (i.  Howard  Ferguson,  who 
states  that  this  force  is  ample  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
any  fii-e  that  may  again  bi'eak  out  if  an  increased  body 
is  necessary  authority  has  been  given  to  engage  the 
men   required. 

VV.  .1.  (iage  and  ( 'o..  manufacturing  stationers,  Tor- 
onto, liave  been  awarded  the  conti'act  by  the  Education 
Depai'tment  of  Ontario  for  the  new  l)lank  wiiting 
books  and  the  Ontario  Writing  Courses.  The  letail 
pi-ice  of  the  books  will  be  two  cents  each  with  a  dis- 
count of  twenty-five  [wv  cent,  to  any  purchaser  at  the 
l)lace  of  publication.  The  new  price  is  scarcely  half 
tliat   now   in   effect. 

o 

At  tile  animal  meeting  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  which  was  held  last  week,  gratifying  reports 
wei-e  |)i-esenteii  covering  the  business  of  the  past  year. 
.1.  (i.  Worts,  who  has  been  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  Company  for  some  years,  was  elected  President 
to  succeed  the  late  Robert  Davies.  Mr.  Worts  will  also 
continue  as  manager.  Wilfi-id  Davies  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  n.  St.  Jarvis  secretary-treasurer.  The 
(:om])any  are  very  busy  and  have  orders  aiiead  which 
will  keeji  the  plant  running  to  eai^acity  foi'  iTiany 
months. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  tile  Consolidated  Sta- 
tionery and  Fancy  Goods  Company,  Limited,  with  head- 
(|uarters  in  Winnipeg  and  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 
The  company  are  em])nwered  to  cari-y  on  business  as 
stationers  and  book  seHers.  publishers,  printers  anil 
lithogi'ai)hers. 

The  whole  of  the  assets  and  undei'takings  of  the 
Swanson  Bay  Forests,  Wood  Pulp  and  Lumber  Mills, 
Limited,  at  Swanson  Bay.  B.  C.,  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Empire  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  which  has 
been  granted  a  charter,  with  headquarters  in  Vancou- 
ver and  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000.  It  is  understood 
that  the  sulphite  mill  at  Swanson  I>ay.  which  has  been 
idle  for  some  years,  will  again  be  put  in  operation.  The 
mill  has  a  cajjacity  of  twenty-five  tons  a  day  and  is 
ei|uip|)ed  with  twfi  digesters  and  a  one  hundred  inch 
drying  macliine. 

o 

The  Ai)itii)i  Power  and  Papei-  Company,  Limited, 
have  awarded  conti'acts  for  two  new,  news  print  ma- 
chines, each  232  inches  wide,  to  Charles  Walsley  and 
Company,  Limited  Bury,  England,  which  they  expect 
to  have  installed  at  Ii-o<|uois  Falls,  Ontario,  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  They  will  bring  the  news  pi'oduction  of 
the  [ilant  ui)  to  over  four  hundi'ed  tons  a  day.  The 
comiiany  are  also  increasing  their  power  plant  and 
develo]>ing  new  power  at  Twin  Falls,  to  the  extent  of 
25,000  hoi'se-poM-ei-.  Ground  wood  production  will  be 
increased  to  350  tons  jier  day  and  the  capacit.y  of  the 
sulphite  plant  to  125  tons. 

0 

A  presentation  was  made  on  August  22  by  the  em- 
jiloyees  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  of  a  \vi-ist 
watcii  to  8.  Brocklehurst.  who  has  enlisted  for  over- 
seas service  Avith  the  199th  Battalion.  Irish  Canadian 
Rangers.  The  ja'csentation  was  made  by  H.  B.  Dono- 
van, sales  manager  of  the  company,  who  s])oke  highly 
of  Ml'.  Brocklehnrsts"  services  and  assured  him  that 
his  old  position  would  be  ready  for  him  when  he  re- 
tiii-iied.  'Slv.  Brocklehurst  has  been  with  the  Cana- 
da Paper  Co.  for  about  eight  years,  being  head  of 
the  warehon.se  staff.  lie  is  the  fourth  brother  in  the 
family  to  enlist. 

0 

It  is  understood  that  the  stock  of  the  Provincial 
Pa|ier  Mills  Co..  Toronto,  who  have  plants  at  .Mille 
lioches.  ThoioUl  and  (ieorgetown,  Ont.,  will  shortly  be 
placed  on  the  unlisted  stock  of  the  Montreal  and  Toi'- 
ciito  exchanges  in  ordei-  to  establish  a  definite  market 
value  for  the  shares,  which  are  all  held  by  private  in- 
terests at  the  present  time  tlie  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  are  the  largest  concern  in  the  book,  bond  and  writ- 
ing paper  line  in  Canada  and  all  their  mills  have  been 
operating  for  many  months  to  fullest  capacity  while 
the  orders  on  hand  are  sutfieient  to  keep  them  rushed 
for  a  long  period. 
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M  .1  Hutchinson,  business-manager  of  the  Bui  let  ni. 
Edmonton.  Alta..  was  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  last 
week  on  business.  He  says  that  the  grownig  scarcity  of 
news  print  together  with  the  increasnig  cost  is  causing 
the  publishers  in  the  West  to  materially  cut  down  the 
size  of  their  papers. 

John  Firstbrook.  of  Firstbrook  Brothers.  Limited, 
box  manufacturers,  Toronto,  has  received  a  communi- 
cation from  his  son.  John,  who  is  now  in  Gottingen 
Germany,  where  he  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war.  1"  light 
Lieut.  Firstbrook  was  reported  missing  in  July,  but 
now  states  that  he  is  doing  well. 
o 

Pulp  and  paper  mill  operators  are  everywhere  faced 
with  the  scarcity  of  not  only  skilled  hands  in  the  beat- 
ing room  and  around  the  machines  but  ordinary  labor. 
The  situation  is  growing  more  acute  all  the  time.  I  he 
James  0.  Hevworth  Co..  who  have  the  contract  tor 
building  the  iiew  3  million  dollar  power  canal  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Power  Company  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  a 
portion  of  which  power  will  be  used  by  the  Lake  Mipe- 
rior  Paper  Co..  have  been  paying  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  an  hour  for  common  labor  and  find  it  ditli- 
cult  to  get  men,  while  the  Great  Lakes  Dredging  Co., 
have  been  unable  to  secure  what  help  they  require  at 
thirty-five  cents  an  hour. 

J  L  Englehart,  chairman  of  the  Timiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission,  is  an  enthusiast 
over  the  north  and  thinks  that  the  recent  fires  will 
cause  no  permanent  set  back  in  conditions  or  settle- 
ments The  forests  of  the  agricultural  lands  are  spruce, 
spruce  without  a  tap  root,  and  the  trees  are  not  large. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  them  are  about  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  but  the  average  is  not  more  than  ten  at  the 
outside  limit.  Every  acre  of  spruce  m  the  north  will 
average  eight  cords  which  the  settler  can  clear  with  a 
cross-cut  saw  and  his  hands.  The  value  of  the  spruce 
delivered  alongside  the  T.  &  N.  O.  line  is  six  to  seven 
dollars  a  cord  Mr.  Englehart  believes  with  the  demand 
for  pulp  wood  exceeding  the  supply  that  it  pays  the 
settler  for  the  labor  in  clearing  his  own  land  for  his 
own  homestead. 

0 

S.  R.  Armstrong,  late  general  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co.,  New 
York  who  own  several  pulp  and  paper  mills  located 
at  Joiin-sonburg,  Pa..  Willsboro,  X.Y.,  and  Lock  Haven. 
Pa  has  arrived  in  Toronto  and  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  as  general  manager  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  A.  G.  Mclntyre  having  retired.  The  com- 
pany are  erecting  a  seventy-five  ton  sulphite  null  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls.  Ont.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  had 
twenty-seven  years  practical  experience  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  construction  end  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  having  until  June  last  been  identified  all  his 
life  with  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co.  It  is 
likely  that  the  present  members  of  the  staff  will  be 
retained.  George  F.  Hardy,  of  New  York,  will  have 
supervision  of  the  engineering  work  in  connection  with 
the  new  plant  and  power  house.  Gooil  progress  is  br- 
ing made  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  where  several  bun- 
dled men  are  engaged.  The  three  mile  spur  line  has 
been  completed  and  the  footings  for  all  the  buildings 
are  well  under  way  while  the  structural  steel  is  on 
liand  and  will  soon  be  erected. 


The  mill  of  the  Thomson  Paper  Company  near  New- 
burgh.  Ontario,  has  been  purchased  by  L.  F.  Hoiipt. 
who  is  President  of  the  George  Irish  Paper  Company. 
P>utl'alo.  and  the  Monarch  Paper  Company,  Toronto, 
ilr.  Houpt  was  in  Toronto  last  week  closing  up  the 
transfer.  The  plant,  which  has  been  idle  for  some 
years,  will  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Houpt 
Paper  Company.  Limited,  which  organization  will  soon 
secure  a  ehartei'.  The  present  equipment,  consists  of 
three  heating  and  one  Jordan  engine  and  a  sixty-two 
inch  Fourdrinier  machine.  It  is  understood  that  the 
plant,  which  had  tui'ued  out  wi'apping  papers,  will  pro- 
duce high  grade  bond  jtapei's.  Oi-ders  have  already  been 
I)laced  for  additional  beaters  and  a  Jordan  engine  as 
.  well  as  an  eighty-four  incli  Fourdrinier  machine  while 
the  property  will  be  overhauled.  Tt  is  expected  that 
manufacturing  oi>erations  will  start  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Xovember.  George  B.  Thomson  will  be  the  resi- 
dent manage)'  of  the  mill. 


Notes  and  Queries 

The  first  question  in  this  department  arose  with  the 
last  issue.  It  is  —  Where  are  the  questions?  and  an- 
other question  arises.  Does  the  Journal  get  past  the 
office?  It  is  hoped  that  this  column  will  be  fed  by 
the  technical  men  in  the  mills  both  as  to  questions  and 
ansAvers.  supplemented  by  co-o])eration  of  the  execut- 
ive of  the  Technical  Section. 

What  about  the  breast  roll? 

What  about  new  felt  troubles? 

What  about  new  wire  troubles? 

What  about  static  electric  troubles? 

W^hat  about  shake? 

What  about  Compound  Levers? 
A  question  of  any  of  these  lines  might  bring  forth  a 
lot  of  practical  ideas  worked  out  by  foremen,  machine 
tenders  or  others. 


THE  WILKINSON  BARKER  ATTACHMENT. 

The  Wilkinson  Hai'kiT  Attachment  recently  patent- 
ed by  Jenckes  Machine  Company  Limited,  of  Sher- 
brooke.  Que.  was  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  ordinary  Disc  barker,  and  has  proven  its  worth 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  has  been  installed  on 
old  and  new  machines,  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
up  to  date  Rossing  mills,  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  especially  well  adapted  for  mills  where  floor 
space  is  lacking  and  an  increased  output  is  desired, 
without  the  added  expense  of  building,  shafting,  pul- 
leys and  belting,  as  it  does  not  increase  the  floor 
space  required  by  the  old  machines.  It  not  only  doub- 
les the  product  of  the  old  machines,  but  it  cuts  down 
labour  cost  about  33  per  cent  over  the  ordinary  method. 

It  is  also  most  ec(niomical  in  operations  as  the 
feed  can  be  as  sensitively  manipulated,  as  when  hand- 
ling the  block  by  hand.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
operated  at  very  low  cost  of  upkeep,  and  for  new  in- 
stallations when  mounted  on  any  seven  knife  disc 
barker,  is  not  excelled  by  any  machine  on  the  market. 


CANADA  PAPER  TO  ENLARGE. 

The  Canada  Paper  Com|iany  will  enlarge  their  mill 
at  Windsor.  Quebec.  A  building  100  feet  long  by  forty 
feet  wide  will  be  constructed. 


Ri'i)tpmbcr   1st,   1916. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


Xtnv  York,  August  29th. 
In  order  to  take  eare  of  inei'eased  capacity  of  the 
sulphite  mill,  extensive  aildition  are  being  made  to  the 
|)lant  of  the  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
Caithage,  \.  Y.  The  screen  I'oom,  which  is  at  present 
a  one-story  sti'ucture  will  be  rebuilt  into  a  two  story 
building.  Another  addition  is  to  be  used  as  a  machine 
shop.  At  present  the  machine  shop  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  mill.  This  new  building  will  be  fifty- 
five  feet  wide  at  one  end,  ten  feet  on  the  other  end, 
with  ninety  feet  sides. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  of  Holyoke. 
Mass.,  is  obtaining  good  results  from  the  i-esearch  work 
being  done  by  a  group  of  college  students  employed 
at  its  writing  paper  mills  during  the  pivsent  summer. 
The  students  are  from  the  Massachusetts  Intsitute  of 
Technology,  the  I'uiversity  of  Michigan,  and  others. 
Part  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment and  others  in  the  engineering  department. 
The  vital  statistics  are  being  compiled  undei'  the  direc- 
tion of  Heni'y  P.  Carruth,  who  is  assistant  to  Wilhelm 
A.  0.  Webbei',  and  a  number  of  inii)0itant  discoveries 
have  been  made. 

o 

The  mill  of  the  Northei'u  Board  &  Pa])er  Mills,  which 
was  comi)leted  last  wintci',  at  Siunnei-,  Wash.,  is  run- 
ning up  to  its  capacity  and  taking  care  of  the  waste 
paper  secured  from  Seattle.  Tacoma  and  Portland. 
o 

Advices  from  the  Pacific  Coast  state  that  the  Floris- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Floriston,  Cal.,  are  run- 
ning full  on  tis.sue  and  fruit  paper  with  a  good  supply 
of  pulpwood  on  hand,  also  the  three  paper  mills  oper- 
■ted  by  the  California  Pai)er  &  Board  Mills,  are  ex- 
tremely busy  on  all  of  their  lines. 


The  Continental  Paper  Rag  Company  of  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  has  declared  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1 '/o  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able August  15th  on  stock  of  record  August  8th. 
0 

About  $200,000  will  be  spent  on  the  soda  ash  factory 
which  the  Ohio  Valley  Alkali  Co.,  will  build  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  This  corporation  has  been  chartered 
with  a  capitalization  of  $850,000.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Glass  Brick  Company,  Ifuntington,  which  will  con- 
sume the  output  of  soda  ash  used  in  iiuuiufacturing 
glass.  The  incorporators  are  H.  E.  Rlarble,  F.  Mayer, 
A.  C;.  Rolges  ami  N.  H.  Maxwell  of  Cincinnati,  and  P. 
ISarton  of  Xoi'wood,  Ohio. 

o 

A  new  addition  to  the  mill  of  the  Hollingsworth  & 
Whitney  Company  at  Winslow,  Me.,  will  he  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mill  and  will  greatly  increase  its  capa- 
city. Actual  construction  will  be  started  in  about  a 
week. 


Kepi'esentative  Hastings  of  Oklahoma,  recently  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  House  authorizing  the 
President  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  expoits  of  print 
paper;  to  relieve  present  shortage,  until  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  makes  its  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  paper  situation.  The  resolution  stated  that  the 
price  of  print  paper  had  doubted  with  the  last  six 
months,  believed  to  be  due  to  exportation  to  Europe 
and  increased  manufacturing  costs.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


Woi'k  has  been  started  on  a  branch  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  W.  Ralston  and  Company,  Limited, 
of  Manchester,  England.  The  plant  will  be  built  in 
Whirlpool  street,  near  Spruce  avenue.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $20,000.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be  put  in 
operation  on  or  about  October  1st  next.  The  company 
will  manufacture  wrapping  paper  for  shipping  pur- 
poses. Industrial  Agent  George  W.  Knox  who  secured 
the  new  mill  claims  that  Jersey,  N.  J.,  offered  the  com- 
pany a  free  site  and  free  power  for  one  year,  but  the 
Ralston  concern  decided  that  the  proximity  to  Canada 
and  unlimited  power  here  made  the  Falls  the  best  place 
to  locate.  George  W.  Chadwick,  will  be  the  general 
manager  of  the  plant. 

The  Oxford  Pa])er  Company,  has  just  secured  the 
service  of  Harry  B.  Mills,  of  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  to  manage 
its  Portland  office.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  traffic 
department  of  that  concern,  handling  both  incoming 
and  outgoing  fi'eighf. 


The  Motion  for  the  sale  of  the  National  Box  Board 
Company's  plant  of  Middleton,  Ohio,  was  argued  in  the 
Common  Please  Court  during  the  past  fortnight.  W. 
0.  Barnitz,  the  receiver,  secured  an  offer  several  weeks 
ago  from  a  number  of  mill  men  and  Miami  Valley 
capitalists  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  as  a  going 
concern.  More  than  $125,000  figures  in  the  deal.  The 
receiver  had  taken  a  neutral  stand  in  the  matter  and 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  He  stated 
to  the  court  that  from  March,  1915,  when  he  succeeded 
Charles  Sharfles  as  receiver,  up  to  June  30,  1916,  the 
plant  was  o])erated  at  a  profit  of  $13,000.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  when  he  had  taken  over  the  property  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $14,000  from  the  pi'oceeding  receiver. 


Manufacturers  of  stiaw  paper  and  board  are  gratified 
over  the  prospects  of  a  good  straw  crop.  Already  most 
of  the  harvesting  has  been  completed  and  manufactur- 
ers are  ebabled  to  learn  where  they  stand  in  the  mattei 
of  supply  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  fair  amount  of  straw  available  for 
makers  of  this  grade  of  paper,  though  the  crop  turned 
out  much  better  than  had  been  anticipated  earlier  in 
the  season. 
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Tlie  Bryant  Paper  Co.  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  now 
operating  its  maeliines  at  full  capacity.  Most  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  flood  early  in  the  sununer  has  been 
repaired  and  the  mill  is  now  turning  out  as  much  paper 
as  ever  before.  It  happened  that  the  machines  put  out 
of  connnission  by  the  flood  were  the  biggest  in  the 
mill,  but  they  are  now  in  full  operation. 

Writing  to  friends  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  Peter  Yousey, 
general  manager  of  the  Monteith  Pulp  &  Timber  Com- 
pany in  Northern  Ontario,  says,  "I  must  write  a  little 
news  about  the  fire,'"  said  Mr.  Yousey  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife.  "I  am  well  and  all  right,  as  is  everybody  in 
Moneith.  Most  every  town  north  of  here  is  in  ashes. 
Whole  families  are  wiped  out.  I  saw  one  boy  today 
who  was  the  only  one  out  of  a  family  of  ten  not  burn- 
ed. We  made  eofl:"ins  all  day  Sunday  in  the  mill.  1 
heard  tonight  that  a  good  contractor  of  ours  lost  his 
whole  family.  Just  a  little  way  from  here  there  were 
fifty-seven  lying  beside  the  railroad  track,  some  of  them 
with  their  legs  and  haiuls  burned  off.  All  these  people 
were  trying  to  eome  to  Monteith.  Many  drowned  in 
wells.  There  are  about  one  hmulred  out  of  towns. peo- 
ple living  here  in  car.s  and  school  houses.  We  were  very 
well  organized  in  the  mill  before  the  fire,  but  T  think  it 
will  take  two  weeks  before  we  can  do  much.  We  lost 
a  little  pulj)  along  the  I'iver,  but  not  much.  The  com- 
pany fortunately  escaped  with  little  loss.  It  is  probable 
that  four  hundred  people  lost  their  lives." 
0 

The  Boston  News  Bureau  in  an  article  published 
during  the  past  fortnight  says ;  a  year  ago  or  two  of  net 
profits  such  as  the  Amei-ican  Writing  Paper  Company 
was  avle  to  roll  up  during  its  half  year  to  July  1st. 
would  put  the  company  in  splendid  financial  shape  and 
would  solve  the  problem  of  meeting  the  naturity  of  the 
first  mortgage  Hs.  in  1919.  "It  is  understood  that  dur- 
ing the  first  half  year  the  company  accumulated  profits 
above  the  $-475,obo  reiiuired  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  obligations  of  about  $1,000,000.  This  sum  is  e(iual 
to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  $12,500,000,  preferred  and 
means  that  for  a  six  months  stretch  the  company  earn- 
ed at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  on  its  senior  stock  issue. 
"For  a  company  which  earned  deficit  of  .$126,9.55  after 
charges  during  1915  and  which  for  two  previous  years 
did  not  cover  its  interest  and  sinking  fund  require- 
ment, this  is  certainly  a  comeback  with  a  vengeance." 
In  the  best  fiscal  year  it  has  ever  had  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  was  not  able  to  produce  quite  4  per  cent, 
for  its  preferred  shares.  Already  in  the  half  year  the 
company  has.  therefore,  outstripped  any  previous  full 
year  by  a  margin  of  100  per  cent,  to  the  good.  While 
all  this  is  excellent  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
good  deal  6f  the  remarkable  record  of  the  June  half 
year  was  due  to  the  fact  that  finished  papers  were 
being  made  from  low  cost  raw  materials.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things  these  low  priced  raws  will 
begin  soon  to  be  exhausted.  The  second  half  year  may 
show  good  earning  power,  but  can  hardly  hojie  to 
equal  the  first.  If  it  does  half  as  well,  it  will  be  a  most 
satisfactory  record." 

0 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
fire  which  damaged  one-story  building  and  stock  of 
the  Lang  Paper  Company  at  200  North  Ninth  street, 
Philadelphia.  A  quality  of  paper  and  rags  stoi'ed  in 
building  destroyed  and  roof  of  building  fell  in  when 
girders  became  weakened  by  heat. 


With  the  large  addition  to  the  Keyes  Fibre  Plant  at 
Fairfield,  ilaine,  and  building  of  the  new  railroad 
bridge  at  Fairfield,  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  activity  in  this  community 
at  the  present  time.  The  addition  to  the  HoUing- 
sworth  &  Whitney  null  will  be  welcomed  by  the  resi- 
dents as  everything  that  adds  to  the  production  of  the 
mill  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  prospei'ity  of  the 
two  places. 

The  Middleton  Paper  Mills  at  South  Middleton, 
Mass.,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Gilet  Carbonizing 
&  Degreasing  Company,  of  Lowell.  The  company  has 
begun  to  prepare  the  plant  for  carbonizing  wool.  The 
Middleton  paper  mills  were  built  years  ago,  and  were 
operated  with  more  or  less  success  until  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  company  operating  them  went  into 
bankrniitcy. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Notes 

.$10,000,000  coiporation  has  been  formed  and  site 
)ui'chased  foi-  factoiw  at  Greenwood,  Miss.,  to  make 
lapcr  |)ulp  from  cotton  stalks. 


;l!t01)  papers  and  jjci-iodicals  in  Germany  have  ceased 
publication  since  war  started.  In  1914  Germany  had 
il.OOO  publications. 


Kcvenue  bill  i-ei)orted  a  few  days  ago  by  Congress 
would  place  on  the  free  list  print  paper  costing  up  to 
5  cents  a  pound.  Under  existing  law  paper  costing  up 
to  2V1'  cents  a  ]ionnd  is  on  the  free  list. 


Scarcity  of  French  briai'  has  caused  American  pipe 
makers  to  look  to  United  States  forest  service  for  sub- 
stitutes. Goverinnent  laboratories  are  experimenting 
with  various  imtive  woods.  Mountain  laurel  roots  are 
being  used  in  pipe  making. 


A  new  $500,000  concern  known  as  the  Export  Paper 
Company,  has  been  incoi'porated  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal. 


Charging  that  mainifacturers  and  middlemen  in  the 
news-pi'int  trade  have  entered  into  combination  which 
thi'eatens  to  put  many  newspajiers  out  of  business. 
President  Scott  of  International  Typographical  Union, 
demands  action  to  protect  those  affected.  He  says  com- 
bination threatens  to  force  many  niembers  of  the  ti'ade 
out  of  employment. 


A  LUCKY  PAPER  MAKER. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Dunlop,  employee  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Ont.,  is  the  holder  of  the  lucky 
number  3589,  winning  the  Chevrolet  Car  which  has 
been  raffled  for  the  benefit  of  the  regimental  funds 
of  the  178th  C.  V.  Overseas  Battalion,  commanded  by 
Lie\it.-Col.  de  la  Brnere  Girouard. 


LAURENTIDE   ANNUAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company  has  been  called  for  Tuesday,  September 
5th,  at  noon  in  Montreal. 
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PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT    EXPORT 

FOR    JULY 


Tlic  N(Mvs-l'riiit  MaiaifiK'turers  Association  has  sent  out  the  following  report: 


Month    of 


Production 
Maximum  in  tons.         Actual  in 
(!oini)anies  re-  Per  month  Per  day  Per  month 


portinc 


1915 
Yeai'  avcrajic 33 

1915 
July 33 

1916 

.Ianuiir\' 32 

Januai-y 32 

2  Months 

March 32 

3  Months 

April 32 

4  Months 

May 32 

5  Months 

.June 31 

0  Months 

July 31 

7   Months 

1915 
Rear  Average 11 

1915 
July 11 

1916 

Januarx- 12 

FebniaVy 12 

2  Months 

Mareli 12 

3  Montiis 

April 12 

4  Months 

May 12 

5  Months 

June 12 

6  Months 

July 12 

7  Months 


United  States  Mills. 


Shipments  Total 

tons  stocks  on 

Per  (lay  P.c.  of  Total  tons  P.e.of  hand 
maxi-  during  maxi-  at  all 
mum         month      mum     points 


1232456 

3976 

1001662 

3231 

81.2 

1031832 

83.7 

.54592 

102908 

3958 

82637 

3178 

80.3 

82727 

80.3 

63123 

101166 
97275 

3891 
3891 

88522 
82566 

3405 
3303 

87.5 
84.4 

88461 
81712 

87.4 
83.5 

54255 
55616 

198441 
105057 

3891 
3891 

171088 
91110 

3355 
3375 

86.2 

86.7 

170173 
96305 

85.7 
91.6 

51.523 

303498 
97275 

3891 
3891 

262198 
87860 

3362 
3514 

86.3 
90.3 

266478 
96088 

87.8 
98.7 

44232 

400773 
10.5057 

3891 
3891 

350058 
96224 

3398 
3564 

87.3 
91.5 

362566 
959.30 

90.4 
91.3 

46188 

505830 
99996 

3891 
3846 

446282 
94361 

3433 
3629 

88.2 
94.3 

458496 

97582 

90.6 
97.5 

44310 

605826 
961.50 

3883 
3846 

540643 
86321 

3466 
3453 

89.2 
89.7 

556078 
89997 

91.7 
93.5 

40961 

701976 

3878 

626964 

3464 

89.3 

646075 

92.0 

Canadian  Mills. 

503285 

1624 

428858 

1383 

85.2 

428821 

85.2 

2.5898 

45136 

1736 

3.5712 

13.52 

79.2 

36597 

81.0 

29951 

43950 
43950 

1758 
1758 

41817 
41833 

1673 
1673 

95.1 
95.1 

37944 
41244 

86.1 
93.8 

29831 
30485 

87900 
47466 

1758 
1758 

83650 
45396 

1673 
1681 

95.1 
95.6 

79188 
46902 

90.0 

98.8 

28979 

135366 
439.50 

1758 
1758 

129046 
41.572 

1676 
1663 

95.3 
94.5 

126090 
46785 

93.1 
106.4 

23766 

179316 
48627 

17.58 
1801 

170618 
47048 

1672 
1743 

95.1 
96.7 

172875 
48006 

96.4 

98.7 

22824 

227943 
46826 

1767 
1801 

217666 
45790 

1687 
1761 

95.4 
97.7 

220881 
47847 

96.9 
102.1 

20767 

274769 
4.5275 

1773 
1811 

263456 
438.56 

1700 
1754 

95.8 
96.8 

268728 
42487 

97.8 
93.8 

22136 

320044 


1778 


307311: 


1707 


96.0 


311215 


97.2 
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.  United  States  and  Canadian  Mills 

YeL^r^  Average ^-t    1735845    5600    1430520    4615    82.4    1460653    84.1    80490 

1915 

j^ly 44     148044    5694  118349    45.52    79.9     119324    80.5    93074 

1916 

January              -i-l     145116    5649  130339    .5078    89.8     126405    87.1    84086 

February........    44     141225    5649  124399    4976    88.0     122956    87.0    86101 

.,  Months                  286341    5649  254738    5028    88.9    249361    87.0 

"March ^^           152523    5649  136506    5056    89.4     143207    93.8    80502 

3  Months                   438864    5649  391244    5038    89.1     392568    89.4 

April  .........    4-i     141225    5649  129432    5177    91.6     142873   101.1    67998 

4  Months                   580089    5649  520676    5070    89.7     535441    92.2 

Mav 44     153684    5692  143272    .5307    93.2     143936    93.6    69012 

5  Months                   733773    5658  663948    5120    90.4     679377    92.5 

jyjie   ■  ; 43     146822    5647  140151    5390    95.4     145429    99.0    6.5077 

6  Months                   880595    5656  804099    5166    91.3     824806    93.6 

j^,l^.    ■'  43     141425    5657  130177    5207    92.0     132484    93.6    63097 

7  Months 1022020    5656  934276    5171    91.4     957290    93.6 

HOUPT  PAPER  COMPANY.  PAPERS  FOR  PAPER  MAKERS. 

Lewis  F.  Houpt  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y..  has  purchased  the  ^,^^  indications  are  that  a  large  number  of  interest- 
Thomson  paper  nulls  at  Newboro.  Ontario,  and  has  .^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^..j^  ^^  p,.,,,„ted  for^  discus- 
organized  a  company  and  is  having  the  building  re-  ^.^^^  ^^  ^j^^  different  .sittings  of  the  Technical  Asso- 
paired  and  machinery  installed.  George  B.  Thomson  is  ^^.^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^^,^,  .^^  ^.^^^.  ^.^^_^  September  25-30. 
the  president  and  the  concern  will  be  known  as  the  ^^^           ^^^j  ^.^            ^^.,^.^,^  ,^^^.^  ^^^^  promised  or  are 

Hnnnt  Paner  Mills    Limited,  and  will  maiuitacture  all  ■        i     ■     i        i  ■      i     i     *i      *  n 
oupi  rapfi   jiiiis.  ijii.iiirvi.  »                                      -1      .  already  in  hand  include  tlie  toUowing: 
high  grade  bond  papers.    Mr.  Houpt  is  now  president  .   ^"            „  ^            v  ,x     i?     ^        t  l-i                 *i     t? 
of  the  George  Irish  Paper  Company.  Buffalo,  and  the  ^.^^udy  of  borne  of  the  Factors  Intluenc.ng  the  Re- 
Monarch  Paper  Company.  Limited,  Toronto.  "ition  of  Fillers  by  Paper  Pulp.     By  Professor  John 

I                 '       D.    Rue.    Department    of    (  hemical    Engineering.    I  ni- 

RETURN  PRIVILEGES.  versity  of  Michigan,  and  F.  Edwin  Ford,  holder  of  the 

„     ,  ^            ...       V    ..,„„,  ;„  „.i,;t^  „^„-c  T^T-iTit  Paper  Manufacturers    tellowship  at  tlie  I  niversitv  of 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  shortage  m  white  news  print  ,,.'    .            »         »   i         at-  i 

,  ,.  ,            <.  ..        ■   !,♦    1  ,;i,.  „„,^o■^„T^£.^o  \r.  .Michigan.   Ann  Arbor,  Jlich. 
paper   the  publishers  of  the  eight  daily  newspapers  in 

Milwaukee   have  decided   to   abandon  the   return   pri-  .Management  of  the  Beater  Room.     By  A.  B.  Green, 

vileges  of  unsold  papers  to  all  dealers  and  others.   This  of  S.  D.  M^arren  &  Co..  Cumberland  :\lills.  Me. 

arrangement  will  affect  all  morning,  evening  and  Sun-  Some  Chemical  and  Physical  Reactions  of  Rosin  Siz- 

dav   editions.    Exchange  lists   also  have  been  revised  ing  Solutions.     By  J.  A.  De  Cew,  Process  Engineers, 

and  other  steps  may  be  taken  to  meet  the  iinprecedent*-  limited,  ileGill  Building,  Montreal.  Canada, 

ed  increase  in  prices  of  paper.  Some   Problems  in  the  Drying  of  Paper.     By  Jay 

Grant  De  Remer,  of  ilartin  &  De  Remer,  New  York. 

THE  PAPER  SUPPLY.  Pulpwood  Cultivation  and  Conservation.  By  Pro- 
United  States  and  Canadian  mills  had  on  hand  at  tessor  P.  S.  Lovejoy.  Department  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
tlie  beginning  of  this  month  only  about  a  fortnight's  yersity  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich, 
supply  of  news-print,  according  to  official  returns  of  Automatic  Pressure  Regulators  for  Woodpulp 
the  industry.  The  July  shipments  of  American  mills  Grinders.  By  E.  C.  ilorse,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
exceeded  production  by  3,676  tons,  but  the  situation  Manufacturing  Company.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
was  partly  retrieved  by  the  ability  of  Canadian  mills  X'aited  States  Government  Publications  Pertaining 
to  produce  1,369  tons  more  tlian  they  shipped.  xo   Pulj)   and   Paper.     Report   of  Committee   on   Bibli- 

Between  .luly.  1915,  and  July.  1916.  stocks  of  news-  ograpliy.   Henry  E.   Surface,   chairman, 

print  in   the  United   States  and   Canada   declined   ap-  " Abstracts  of  Foreign  Literature  of  Pulp  and  Paper, 

proximately  30.000  tons,  or  32  per  cent.     It  is  obvious  Keport   of  Committee   on   Abstracts,   Prof.  J.   X.   Ste- 

from  the  production   figures  tliat   the  newspapers   of  pheiison.    Department     of    Chemistry.     I'niversity     of 

this  continent  will  have  to  look   to  Canada   to  meet  Maine,  Orono.   ile..  cliairman. 
any    further    expansion    in    consumptive    requierment 
Duty  free  paper   (if  valued  at  2Vo  cents  a  jiouud  or 

less),  combined  with  the  prohibition  against  shipment  PRICE    BROTHERS    DECLARE    DIVIDEND. 
of  wood  from  Crown  lands  in  Canada,  have  made  of 

the  American  news-print  industry  a  static  production.  An    initial   dividend    of   fio    per  cent   has  been   de- 

Thus,  while   American   mills   increased   production   in  dared    by    Price    Brothers    tluis    indicating    that    the 

July  only  4,684  tons  over  the  previous  July,  to  a  total  company's  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.     Net 

of  86  3'^!  tons,  Canadian  mills  increased  their  ontput  |irofits  in  1915  were  -$913,013  as  compared  with  .'fi594,- 

8,144'tons  to  43.856  tons.  010  in  1914,  and  ^393,964  in  1911. 
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The    Truth    About    Ontario's   Forest    Protection    System 


By  Kobsou  Black,  Secretary,  The  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  Ottawa. 


In  the  face  of  the  appalling  forest  fire  tragedy  in 
Xortliern  Ontario,  press  and  public  are  inquiring 
diligently  as  to  the  causes  of  forest  fires,  the  methods 
of  fire  prevention,  and  are  asking  very  frankly  if  the 
Provincial  Government  can  entirely  shake  off  respon- 
sibility for  the  heavy  harvest  of  death  and  destruction. 

The  sacrifice  of  timber  wealth,  of  entire  towns,  of 
maturing  crops,  has  been  a  severe  blow,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  guarding  and  developing  of  national 
wealth  are  accepted  as  keys  to  victory  in  the  World 
War,  but  the  conscience  of  the  public  has  been  far 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  sacrifice  of  uureplaeable 
lives. 

The  time  to  block  forest  conflagrations  is,  paradoxi- 
cally, before  they  commence.  Well-organized  forest 
jirotection  systems  in  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia 
and  sections  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  have  demonstrated  the  comparative  ease 
of  preventing  fires  fi-om  starting.  After  the  fire  is  well 
under  way,  the  same  carefully  organized  systems  can 
usually  succeed  in  isolating  the  flames  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  damage.  Success  in  preventing  and  in 
fighting  forest  fires  pre-supposes  a  condition  of  afi'airs 
to  which  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
is  yet  a  stranger.  Nothing  but  a  radical  overhauling 
of  the  forest  service  of  the  province  can  give  the  peo- 
ple any  assurance  that  1917  will  not  witness  a  catas- 
trophe even  more  violent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  forest  service  of  Ontario  is 
built  on  a  very  old  model.  While  spending  •$300,000  a 
year  on  "protection"  not  more  than  a  portion  of  that 
sum  is  represented  in  "value  received." 

The  patrol  of  areas  such  as  the  "Claybelt"  makes 
no  pretence  at  thorougiiness;  educational  work  in  fire 
l)revention  has  been  very  slight,  and  the  flimsiest  pro- 
vision made  against  such  fearful  onslaughts  of  flames 
as  have  now  taken  their  ghastly  toll. 

Ontario,  outside  the  Reserves,  possesses  very  little 
equipment  as  telephone  lines,  trials,  highways,  lookout 
towers  and  cabins,  such  as  are  absolutely  essential  to 
any  efliective  system  of  defence  against  fire. 
Real  "Rights"  of  Settlers. 

One  particular  point  of  deficiency,  emphasized  by 
the  recent  fires,  is  in  the  ability  to  control  settlers' 
burning  operations.  Quebec,  British  Columbia  and 
Nova  Scotia  empower  their  fire  guardians  to  penalize 
a  settler  who  starts  a  clearing  fire  without  written  per- 
mission from  a  qualified  ranger.  In  dry  hot  spells  fires 
of  all  kinds  may  be  absolutely  prohibited  in  prescribed 
areas,  and  at  all  times,  even  of  comparative  safety, 
slash  is  piled  properly  or  fire  lines  cut  around  the 
clearing.  Ontario  takes  no  such  precautions,  although 
representations  to  that  effect  have  been  energetically 
made  to  the  Government  year  after  year.  The  settler 
is  allowed  to  burn  precisely  as  carelessness  or  ignorance 
may  dictate  and  annual  holocausts  will  remain  possible 
until  that  "liberty"  is  sensibly  curtailed. 

The  settlers  going  into  Northern  Ontario  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  demand  that  their  lives  and  property 
shall  be  guarded  by  the  Government  to  the  best  of  its 


power.  The  recent  fires  doubtless  helped  to  clear  some 
land  for  agriculture,  but  for  every  acre  so  assisted, 
probabl.y  four  or  five  acres  of  non-agricultural  tree- 
growing  land  were  affected  disastrously.  Certainly  the 
danger  of  future  fii'es  has  increased,  as  the  areas  of 
fire-killed  timber  widen,  so  that  in  a  year  or  two,  a 
mass  of  windfallen  debris  will  present  a  pei'fect  target 
for  fresh  conflagrations.  If 'forest  protection  was  need- 
ed early  in  1916,  to  prevent  the  tragedy  that  has  now 
occurred,  it  will  be  needed  vastly  more  to  offset  a 
i-ecurrence  on  a  far  worse  scale  in  years  to  come. 

If  evidence  were  needed  that  the  forest  protection 
system  of  Ontario  requires  a  far-reaching  and  deter- 
mined overhauling,  that  evidence  will  be  found  in  a 
perusal  of  the  1915  report  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Lands,  Forests,  and  Mines.  Both  by  what  the  re- 
port states  and  by  what  it  neglects  to  state,  may  be 
judged  the  wisdom  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion's eft'orts  to  cause  a  re-organization  of  the  Ontario 
ranger  service,  and  place  forest  guarding  among  the 
creditable  performances  of  the  provincial  government. 

Two  or  three  facts  stand  forth  clearly:  Neither  the 
Ontario  Government,  the  wood-using  industries,  nor 
the  general  i)ublic  have  more  than  a  remote  knowledge 
of  the  annual  losses  from  forest  fires.  Only  in  patches 
of  the  forested  area,  mostly  along  the  railways,  is  any 
consistent  effort  made  to  more  than  note  the  number 
of  fires.  The  character  of  the  timber  destroyed,  its 
aereaage,  etc.,  are  immeasurably  the  most  important 
features  and  under  the  present  .system  are  not  reported 
on  by  the  rangers  and  supervisors  in  anything  even 
apjiroaching  an  adequate  way. 

Why  This  Diflference? 

The  Ontario  limit  holders  are  paying  for  their  fire 
ranging  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  limit  holders  included  in  the  St.  Maurice 
or  Lower  Ottawa  Protective  Associations  of  Quebec, 
although  the  protection  aft'orded  the  latter  is  superior. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  railways,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  no  longer  the  main  source  of  timber  losses 
throughout  the  Dominion.  This  is,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  directly  due  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
railway  fire  protective  organization,  working  under  the 
I'egulations  of  the  Railway  Commission.  These  regula- 
tions impose  stringent  requirements  in  the  direction 
of  fire  protective  appliances  on  locomotives,  control  of 
right-of-way  clearing  operations,  patrol  of  forest  sec- 
tions, action  by  all  regular  railway  employees  in  re- 
porting and  extinguishing  fires,  etc.  As  a  result  of  all 
this,  both  the  number  of  fires  caused  by  locomotives 
and  employees  and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed 
is  decreasing  rapidly. 

Having  regard  to  these  facts,  note  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
which  should  be  an  accurate  and  complete  mirror  of 
forest  losses  and  their  causes  during  the  year  under 
consideration,  1915. 

Out  of  a  total  of  430  fires  of  all  kinds,  reported  to 
the  Department  by  its  own  patrolmen  and  rangers  in 
(Continued  on  page  47). 
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(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

CANADIAN      MARKETS  importations  in  the  last  twelve  months  across  the  bor- 

mi  ^-    M     •  .;.,t  „^„+i.,,.£.o  Q,iri  n.MPPa  fnf  'Ipi'  have   been   180,000.000  pounds   less  than  for   the 

The  activity  in  news  print  continues  and  piices  loi  .  '  f  +    u-        j  <.    +i,„ 

^  ,  ,.       -  *  T     •+„:!  ,„„„+4t;,^o  .,,,+ r.,1  pniiti-npt  prcvious  twelvc  moiiths,  vet  the  auiount  Shipped  to  thc 

spot  deliveries  or  on  limited  quantities,  not  on  conti act,  x-   •.    ,  „,    .       „  / .        ]      i     ■       ti  + 

1.1      T)   1 1-  1  .     +„i.;.,„  „„^..->,  r,vo/.Qiitinn  to  L  nited  States  trom  (  anada  durin":  the  past  vear  was 

rule  high.    Publishers  are  taking  every  piecaution  lo  ...^  „„„„„„  ,    .  i- -.m  .  i-    i-  ^    * 

\  ^t       .,      ..       I  „.„.;„„  ,„„,,i;o^,anri  TPrln^ino-  130,000.000  pouuds  m  excess  of  1914-L)  shipments  from 

meet  the  situation  by  conserving  supplies  and  i  educing  , ,    '  '  4.      e  ^^  1  3     *  * 

XI       ■        i!  ^1    ■  1  ;i     „     ,,,.,K.^,.  «f  itraoVK-  anil  .Nearly  seventv  per  cent,  ot  the  pulp  used  at  present 

the  size  of  their  papers  while  a  number  ot  weeku   and  ^^i   "  t-   •*    1  W  *  e         !i      t-.      •    •  j 

1     •  1  +    .  i„  „„t+;„r,  ri«„.,,  LiQi-tYiTia   hilt  I'l  the  I  lilted  States  comes  trom  the  Dominion  and  no 

trade  lournals  are  not  only  cutting  ao\\n  maiguib,  out  1      ^1    ..  -n  •      •  ■     r<       m       4. 

■  ■   t        \  ,.  ;..ci,.„A    ^t  Kf^/^v     Thncp  wonder  that  new  mills  are  springing  up  in  Canada  at 

»re   using  news  print  paper   instead   ot    book,     iiiose  1  .f   ^        3     ^  1  ■ 

.,,       .  °    ,         if     1   it      n    1  ,.„„„.;„„  n„n+,.Qr.tc  a  rate  never  known  before  and  tliat  undertakings  now 

tti  1  printed  on  the  latter  hnd,  on  renewing  contiacts,  1     i  ^  1  +•       *  •*! 

,1    i  ii        1  i  i-  <-..+„  n,....n  «o,i(-c,  iiitrhoi-  underway  are  being  rushed  to  completion  to  cope  with 

that  they  have  to  pav  trom  two  to  three  cents  nigbei.  ^    >     +• 

A  number  of  publishing  houses  have  set  down  the  rule  ^ne  present  situation. 

that  the  basis  of  contents  shall  be  one  page  of  read-  There  has  been  another  increase  of  about  ten  per 
ing  or  editorial  matter  to  every  two  pages  of  advertis-  cent,  in  wrappings  making  the  fifth  that  has  gone  into 
ing  In  the  meantime  paper  concerns  are  rushing  ma-  <^ffeft  within  the  \n\st  few  months.  Kraft  has  also 
chines  to  the  utmost  capacity  in  order  to  meet  the  taken  a  stiff'  jump,  and  in  less  than  ton  lots  for  M.  G. 
demand.  There  are  no  reserve  news  stocks.  product  i«  now  bringing  ten  cents.  When  this  figure 
The  faith  that  the  public  has  in  the  future  of  Canada  was  predicted  some  time  ago  by  knowing  ones  con- 
ns a  great  pulp  and  paper  producing  country,  is  sunieis  (bought  tliat  such  prophets  were  dreamers  but 
evidenced  by  the  figures,  constantly  ascending,  on  all  the  dream  has  come  true. 

listed  stocks.    More  paper  concerns  will  be  listed  in  a  The  following  prices  are  now  (|Uoted  1>>-   producers 

short  while,  and,  at  least,  three  pulp  and  paper  mills  for  wrapi)iiig  ami  kraft  papers. 

in  the  Dominion,  which  have  been  idle  for  some  years,  Car  One  ton     Less  than 

will  soon  be  put  in  operation  again.  load  lots,     lots  or  up.     one  ton. 

Some  delay  has  occurred  into  the  investigation  in  the  f4,.py  Hcowns $3.75  .$4.00  .$4.25 

United  States  regarding  the  alleged  news  print  short-  ■■}^"'  Manilla 4.50  4.75  5.10 

age  owing  to  the  fact  that  newspaper  publishers  are  Manilla  No.  1,  heavy 6.00  6.35  6.75 

not  sending  iu  their  schedules  as  speedily  as  possible.  Manilla  No.  1,  light. FWe  per  cent  extra. 

The  reason  given  is  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  pub-  Fibre 5.75  6.10  6. .50 

lishers  that  their  reports  may  reach  the  manufacturers  M.  F.  Kraft 8.50  9.00  9.50 

and  their  supplies  be  cut  off.   The  publishers  nave  been  m.  G.  Kraft 9.00  9.50  10.00 

assured,  however,  that  all  returns  will  be  treated  as  Jn  regard  to  the  prices  of  sulphite  pulp  there  is  much 

confidential  and  the  Commission  hopes  to  present  its  anxiety  jirevailing  on  the  part  of  consumers  regarding 

report  as  soon  as  possible.   Canadian  news  print  manu-  .^^.l^at   ^j^py    „.ill    bp    charged    when    contracts    are    re- 

facturers  who  sell  principally  in  the  United  States  say  newed  in  "October  and  November.    The  quotations  for 

there  is  no  reason  why  their  customers  should  not  give  both   bleached   and   unbleached   keep   soaring.    In   the 

full    data    respecting    any    business    which    they    may  matter  of  book   sulphites   the   large   proportion   of   it 

have.    There  is  nothing  to  hide  and  the  producers  are  eame   from   Scandinavia,   and  from   Germany.   Austria 

quite  willing  that  the  fullest  inquiry  should  be  made,  aj^j  Finland  before  the  war.    During  the  past  eighteen 

They  contend  that  there  is  no  hold  up  in  quantity  or  months  not  a  ton  has  reached  America  from  the  three 

prices  on  their  part  and  that  they  are  not  taking  ad-  latter  countries,  and  as  supply  and  demand  govern  any 

vantage   of   the   situation  to   benefit   themselves.    The  eommoditv  this  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  present 

figures  prevailing  are  based  on  supply  and  demand  and  i,i„b  nuotations.  coupled  with  the  insistent  requisitions 

on  no  other  foundation.  that  have  come  from  across  the  line  particularly  dur- 

Ground  wood  is  steadily  going  up  in  price  and  owing  ii^g  the  past  twelve  months,  when  importation  began 

to  the  increasing  cost  of  pulp  wood,  the  growing  short-  to  dwindle  verv  rapidly  and  are  now  only  about  fifty 

age  and  labor  difficulties  it  is  necessary  that   higher  pp,.  pp,it.  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 
figures  be  obtained.    No  1  is  now  bringing  twenty-two  Another  element,  which  has  entered  into  the  present 

dollars  and,  in  some  cases,  more  at  the  mill.    Owing  to  high  jirice  situation  is  that  little  or  no  rags  or  chemicals 

the  depletion  of  nine  hundred  tons  a  day  of  sulphite  ,iecessary  in   making  paper  have  been  imported   dur- 

in  the  United  States  due  to  the  decrease  in  imports  ing  the  pa.st  two  years.    At  the  beginning  of  last  year 

from  Scandinavian  countries,   a  number  of  mills  are  there   were  about   fifty-five   thousand   tons   of  foreign 

making  use  of  wood  pulp  wherever  possible  or  using  sulphite  on  the  Atlantic  seaport  while  today  most  of 

a  larger  percentage  than  in  the  past.  the  imports  go  direct  to  consumption,  and  the  constant 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  report  from      chasing  of  the  mills  for  domestic  sulphite  is  such  that 
Washington  says  that  over  two  thirds  of  the  more  than      the  pulp  is  bein  gshipped  direct  from  the  machine  to 

a  billion  pounds  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  United  the  cars. 

States    during   the    last    fiscal    year   and   used   in    the  Speaking  of  the  situation  the  other  dav  a  leading 

manufacture  of  paper,  came  from  Canada.    The  pulp      manufacturer  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist 
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or  uiiduly  color  the  situation  but  the  trade  do  not  seem 
to  realize  how  thin  the  ice  is  on  which  they  are  skat- 
ing on  in  reference  to  raw  supplies  of  all  kinds.  What 
would  happen  should  there  be  any  interruption  to  the 
market's  imports  from  Scandinavia.  If  a  fire  or  acci- 
dent should  visit  one  of  the  large  sulphite  mills  in  this 
country  it  would  be  a  very  serious  blow,  as  it  takes 
fully  a  year  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  get  in  operation." 

There  is  a  disposition  not  to  renew  contracts  which 
have  expired,  but  to  wait  until  later  on  in  the  fall  so 
that  not  only  the  consumer  but  the  mills  may  size  up 
matters  better  and.  more  clearly  for  the  coming  year 
and  a  fairer  basis  of  agi-eement  may  be  reached.  The 
market  meantime  continues  vei'v  firm  and  there  is  no 
relief  from  the  shortage  in  chemical  fibres,  all  the  mills 
being  well  sold  up.  Sellers  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  all  stocks  that  they  can  get  at  the  present 
high  level  of  values. 

In  the  book  and  writing  paper  line  there  is  a  conges- 
tion of  orders  and  the  mills  do  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  to  meet  them.  Every  plant  has  business  ahead 
sufficient  to  keen  it  employed  until  well  on  into  the 
coming  year.  There  is  apparently  not  let  Up  in  the 
demand. 

There  has  been  another  advance  in  all  lines  of  bristol 
i)a))ers  and  specialties  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  raw 
materials.  In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  arena,  all  grades 
are  going  up.  Rook  and  ledger  stocks  are  strong  while 
mi.xed  papers  have  taken  a  .iump  Manillas  and  white 
shirt  cuttings  are  also  very  active. 

The  following  prices  prevail  f.o.b.,  Toronto : 

Paper. 

News  (rolls)  .$2.40  to  .$2.50.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  sheets),  $2.6.5  to  .$2.7.'i.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3.  $6.00. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3.  6.00c  to  7.00c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2.  7.50c  to  S.OOe. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  7.75c  to  8.50( 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1.  8.2.5c  to  9.00c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1.  8.2.5c  to  9.00c. 

Sulphite  bonds,  10  cents  up. 

Writings,  81/^  cents  up. 

Grey  Browns,  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

Fibre,  .$5.75  to  $6.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  .$6.00  to  .$6.7.5. 

Manila,  B.,  .$4..50  to  $.5.10. 

Fnglazed  Kraft,  .$8.50  to  .$9..50. 

Glazed  Kraft,  .$9.00  to  $10.00. 

Tissues,  bleached,  90e  to  1,50c, 

Tissues,  bleached,  l,00e  to  1.50c. 

Tissues,  unbleached,  80c  to  1.15c. 

Tissues,  cap.,  60c  to  80c. 

Natural,  greaseproof,  12c  to  16c, 

Bleached  greaseproof,  17c  to  21c. 

Drug  paper-s.  whites  and  tints,  8c  to  10c. 

Paper  bags,  Manila,  40  per  cent,  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft,  25  psr  cent,  discount. 

Confectionery  bags,  20  per  cent  discount. 


Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground   woodpidp $22.00  to  .$24.00 

Easy   Bleaching   Sulphite    $110.00  up 

Sulphite,  news  grade $95.00  up 

Sulphite  bleached) $160.00  up 

Sulphate $125.00  up 


Paper  Stock. 

No.  1   hard  shavings $3  65 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings \  !$3  15 

No.  1  mi.xed  shavings yg^ 

White  blanks '       " Vj  ji^ 

Heavy  ledger  stock ^2  25 

No.  2  book  stock '.'.'..■■.■.■;.■;; ;  .i^Loo 

-No.  1  book  stock .$1  .50 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings $1  75 

No.  ]  print  Manilas ^  !$1  10 

Folded  news yQ 

Overissues ^q^ 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper 55^ 

Old  white  cotton '  '^'5  qq 

Thirds  and  blue .$3  00 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.25 

Black  overall  cuttings .$2  75 

New  light  flannelettes "  ' .  ^$5  ,50 

Ordinary  satinets  and  flock .  .  .  .  .$2^35 

Tailor  Rags .$2  20 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 

The  market  for  all  lines  of  paper— news,  book,  writ- 
ing, wrapping,  etc..  continues  to  exhibit  firmness  and 
streneth.  The  same  is  true  of  chemical  pulp.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  unusual  firmness  characterizes  the  de- 
-nand  for  all  kinds  of  sulphite.  This  demand  is  both 
from  foreign  and  domestic  sources  and  consumers  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  insufficient  stocks 
to  meet  their  demand.  The  situation  has  been  further 
afferravated  bv  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to  permit  the 
evport  of  chemical  pulp  to  the  United  States  unless 
"•narantees  are  given  that  dealers  in  the  neighboring 
T?epiiblic  vn„ld  not  re-shin  it  back  to  England.  As  a 
re»ult  of  this  prohibition.  England  has  to  look  to  Can- 
f>da  verv  largely  for  her  sulphite.  Apparently  there 
'•^  no  relief  in  sight  in  regard  to  easier  market  con- 
'I'tions  or  a  more  abundant  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  tenden^v  is  steadily  upward.  Easv  bleached  sul- 
phite ''s  -niotcd  at  from  $110  up. 

News  in  rolls  is  ouoted  at  .$2.25  to  .$2.40  at  the  mill 
in  carload  lots,  either  for  the  Toronto  or  Montreal 
market,  while  .sheets  in  carload  lots  are  quoted  at  from 
•*2  40  to  i»!2  50  at  the  mill.  Sm^ll  orders  for  rolls  and 
sheets  are  nuoted  at  proportionally  higher  prices. 
Ground  wood  pulp  and  unbleached  sulphite  are  in 
brisk  demand  and  prices  undoubtedly  will  show  an 
julvance  owins'  to  the  unprecedented  call.  Buyers  who 
have  been  holding  off  hoping  for  a  decline  in 'the  mar- 
ket  have  been  disappointed  up  to  the  present  time  and 
are  likely  to  be  further  disappointed,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  a  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing points  to  extreme  firmness,  both  in  ground  wood 
pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  , 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  are  as  follows:— 
Book — News — Writing-  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  at  mill  for 
large  orders ;  $3.00  to  $3.50  for  small  orders. 

Ream  News.  $2.50  per  100  pounds  at  mill  for  lar-re 
orders :  $3.50  to  $3  75  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book.  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C.,  6, .50  in  large  rpiantities ;  7.25  in  .small 

quantities. 
No.    ?,   Book   P.M.,    6.00    in    large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
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;  Writings,  6.95  to  10. 
'Writing  Manila,  6.95. 

Cover  papers.  11  to  141/2*-'.  according  to  colors  wanted. 

Colored  Poster,  61/0  to  Ti/oC. 

An  extra  charge  of  lOe  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 

when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 

100  lbs.  when  packed  in  eases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wraiipings.  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton     Small 
lots.       lots.       lots. 
Beaver,   BrowTi   wrap   100   lbs,,     4,00       4.25       4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25       4.60 

Samson  B.,   100  lbs 5,25       5.60       6,00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre. 

100  lbs 5.50      5.85       6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40.  down  to  24x36 
— 30.  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  nsnal 
extra. 
White  Wrav.  Cleaver.  100  lbs..  .      3.40       3.65       3.90 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N,  Y..  August  25th. 

The  acute  conditions  in  ground  wood  pulp  continue. 
The  grinders  are  still  operating  to  their  capacity  to 
try  and  supplv  the  paper  mills,  but  average  several 
months  behind  in  taking  care  of  orders.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable — there  has  been  plenty  of  rain,  considering 
the  summer  season — the  industry  woxild  undoubtedly 
now  be  experiencing  a  due  shortage  of  pulp.  As  it  is, 
few  mills  are  in  a  position  to  take  orders.  They  are 
nearly  all  sold  ahead  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There 
seem  to  be  absolutely  no  prospects  that  the  market 
will  ease  iip  to  any  extent  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
mills  consuming  ground  wood  pulp  are  still  taxed  to 
their  capacity  to  get  out  their  entire  product  for  the 
trade.  As  the  demand  for  newsprint  and  other  papers 
in  which  groiind  wood  forms  a  big  factor  is  very  great, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  nrices  will  drop.  Tt  must 
also  be  remembered  that  indications  point  to  a  very 
active  fall,  which  means  that  the  demand  for  pulp  will 
be  a  continuous  one  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  least. 
Present  quotations  are  about  $21  to  $22i^.  f.o.b.  pulp 
mill. 

Tt  seems  pretty  well  assured  that  the  sulphite  market 
has  not  yet  reached  its  hisrhest  point.  Difficulties  in 
setting  stock  have  not  in  any  way  been  lessened.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  try  to  get 
anv  large  quantity  of  pulp,  for  imports  continue  very 
lieht  and  the  prospects  of  replenishing  supplies  are 
not  very  brsht.  The  Scandinavians  are  not  showing 
much  disposition  to  sell  their  stock  in  this  cotintry  for 
thev  are  selling  their  supplies  to  the  Germans  at  figures 
which  are  known  to  be  higher  than  even  the  outrageous 
prices  beinsr  asked  here.  Strange  to  say.  there  has  been 
no  unusual  demand  for  chemical  pulps,  despite  the 
""•cat  demand  for  the  paper  and  the  fact  that  the 
mills  are  consuming  as  much  stock  as  they  can.  From 
the  domestic  pulp  mills,  there  is  little  to  be  had  for 
they  are  practically  all  sold  far  ahead.  Foreign  bleach- 
ed sulphite  is  quoted  nominally  at  814  cent  and  up. 
lv!asy  bleaching  sulphite  is  very  firm  and  hard  to  get. 


holding  at  about  6iA  cents.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite 
holds  to  about  7  cents.  Foreign  unbleached  is  quoted 
about  5  to  51^  cents ;  domestic  unbleached  can  be  had 
in  limited  quantities  at  4  cents. 

Ki'afts  are  still  in  sei'ious  shape.  The  shortage  of 
these  pulps  is  very  acute.  The  consumers  are  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity.  Practically  the  entire  production 
for  the  rest  of  tlie  year  and  more  is  all  taken  up.  With- 
in a  few  months  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increas- 
ed production  when  a  few  new  machines  are  started. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  there  are  little  prospects 
that  the  market  will  get  below  51.^  to  5%  cents. 

While  rags  are  moving,  they  are  not  characterized 
with  any  real  amount  of  life.  The  mills  claim  to  have 
considerable  stock  on  hand  and  are  not  showing  much 
interest  in  buying.  From  some  (luarters,  reports  are 
heard  to  the  efl'eet  that  roofing  is  picking  up  and  that 
it  has  been  sold  as  high  as  2^'i  cents.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  this  condition  is  not  general.  Dealers  are 
still  hoi^eful  for  the  future,  although  it  is  rather  pro- 
blematical as  to  M'hat  course  things  will  take,  Tt  is 
calculated  that,  with  the  mills  operating  at  capacity, 
they  must  soon  come  into  the  market.  Present  condi- 
tions seem  strange.  Imports  are  almost  inconsequential 
and  domestic  supplies  ai-e  far  from  abundant — but  these 
facts  seem  to  have  no  hearing  on  the  markets.  New 
white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  8I/2  to  91/2  cents: 
washables.  6  to  7  cents:  new  blue  cottons,  534  to  6I/2 
cents:  old  whites.  No.  1.  6  cents:  house  soiled  whites. 
W>  cents:  street  soiled  whites,  SVo  cents:  thirds  and 
blues,  3^4  and  4  cents;  black  stockings,  Sto  and  4 
cents. 

Bagging  seems  to  be  acting  in  sympathy  with  rags, 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  demand.  Consiuners  appear 
absolutely  disinterested  in  stocks.  However,  there  is  a 
tendency  among  dealers  to  hold  to  a  certain  firmness. 
This  is  impelled  by  a  belief  that  the  market  must 
strengthen  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  English  em- 
bargo is  being  enforced.  Ounny  is  holding  to  about 
3  and  314  cents:  bright  bagging  is  quoted  at  SVo  cents: 
sound  bagging  at  3  cents  mixed  bagging,  at  21/2  cents. 
Rope  is  not  in  demand,  despite  the  shortage  but  dealers 
look  for  an  active  market.  Quotations  range  at  from 
41/1  to  5  cents. 

The  waste  paper  market  is  maintaining  a  fair  degrc 
of  firmness,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  consumers  of 
chemical  jnilps  are  resorting,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
use  of  waste  pajiers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  soft  white 
shavings  are  showing  to  good  advantage.  They  are 
quoted  at  about  S^d  cents.  Hard  white  shavings  are 
holding  to  about  3%  to  414  cents.  Krafts  are  in  fair 
demand  at  about  2^4  to  3  cents.  Considerable  activity 
has  been  reported  in  mixed  papers  which  are  i|uoted 
at  621.4  cents.  Strictly  overissue  are  near  1  cent  a  pound, 
and  are  expected  to  go  higher  because  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  publishers  are  eliminating  the  return 
privileges. 

The  paper  market  continues  very  firm,  with  the 
manufacturers  operating  their  machines  at  capacity, 
endeavoring  to  produce  enough  paper  to  meet  their 
obligations.  However,  the  fact  that  this  condition  has 
already  been  existing  for  some  time,  seems  to  have 
made  no  ditt'erence.  For  the  uuuiufaeturers  actually 
rcpoi-t  that  they  are  not  fci'ling  any  relief.  Some  of 
tlic  jobbers  state  that  tlir  dcinaml  from  the  consumer 
luis  eased  up  consideral)ly :  but  tlic  order  books  of  th.e 
mills  are  so  well  filled  that  if  there  is  such  an  easing,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  feel  it.    With  the 
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Soluble  Chinese  Blue 


By  a  very  fortunate  purchase  of  Raw  Materials  of  which  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  yet  to 
arrive,  we  are  able  to  offer  our  standard  qualities  of  Chinese  (Prussian)  Blues  at  favorable  prices. 

Full   Strength        Brilliant  Tone 
Attractive  Price 

Samples  and  Quotations  cheerfully  given 


We   manufacture    Paint   and   Varnish   Products   for    every   purpose 

WHITE  LEAD  CEMENT  STAINS  FACTORY  ENAMEL  WHITE 

CONCRETE  PAINTS  STRUCTURAL  PAINTS 


Manufactured  by 

BRANDRAM-HENDERSON 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^m       I     I  M^KH^^^^_^    LIMITED 


MONTREAL  •  HALIFAX   •  S'^.sJOHN  -TORONTO-  WINNIPEG 


season  for  the  fall  business  now  in  sigiit,  it  seems  likely 
tiiat  there  may  be  a  fresh  renewal  of  the  rush  which 
was  experienced  just  a  little  while  ago.  In  such  an 
event,  with  the  mills  already  flooded  with  business,  it 
is  difficult  to  predict  what  may  happen. 

Xews  print  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to 
offer  any  encouragement  to  the  newspaper  publishers, 
so  far  as  a  freer  supply  of  paper  is  concerned.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mill  men,  despite  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  to  reduce  consumption,  the  market  re- 
?nains  just  as  firm  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  few 
months  and  conditions  are  just  as  acute  as  they  were 
during  the  worst  period.  Very  high  prices  have  been 
paid  for  sj)ot  lots,  some  as  high  as  5%  cents.  Thei'e  are 
no  pi-osi)ects  for  an  immeiliate  relief  in  ths  market. 
Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  still  busily  engaged 
investigating  conditions  in  the  news  print  field  and 
has  thus  far  been  able  to  uneai-tli  no  material  evidence 
against  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  otiier  grades  of  papers  conditions  are  almost 
identical — tliat  is  it  is  difficult  to  get  supplies  even  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Wrappings  ai-e  very  firm,  with  only 
few  of  the  mills  able  to  take  business  at  any  price.  Tis- 
sues are  unusually  acute  for  they  are  practically  un- 
obtainable. Hook  papers  continue  very  strong.  Some 
of  the  book  mills  are  filled  ahead  as  far  as  November 
and  Dccemlier  and  are  offering  no  encouragement  for 
a  lowering  of  prices.  In  fact,  notices  were  I'eeeived 
from  coating  firms,  diwing  the  past  week,  that  further 
advances  were  to  become  effective  soon.  IJoai'ds  are 
active  and  still  inclining  upward. — R.  W.  JOLLY. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ONTARIO'S  FOREST  PRO- 
TECTION SYSTEM. 

(Concluded  from  page  297). 

litl.'),  mi  tires  were  reported  by  rangers  patrolling  just 
two  radways — both  government-owned  and  operated — 
the  Transcontinental  and  the  T.  and  N.  0. 

Is  300,000  Adequate? 

Ontario  spends  over  .+300,000  annually  for  forest 
patrol,  including  expenditures  by  the  province  and 
by  hmit-holders.    Is  this  adequate? 

The  inadequacy  is  not  in  the  amount  expended,  but 
m  the  thing  it  buys.  Money  can  be  M-asted  with  as 
much  facility  in  a  forest  as  in  a  town.  Ontario  is  not 
getting,  by  any  means,  all  that  it  is  paying  for  in  the 
way  of  forest  fire  protection. 

The  best  i)rotected  forest  area  in  Eastern  Canada  is 
probably  the  24,000  square  miles  in  Quebec  under  the 
care  of  the  St.  Jlaurice  and  the  Lower  Ottawa  Forest 
Protective  Associations.  These  were  organized  by  limit 
holders  on  business  lines,  with  competent  managers, 
and  a  plan  whereby  one  inspector  is  assigned  to  about 
ten  men. 

Their  patrol,  including  time  and  money  spent  on 
building  lookout  towers,  trails,  camp  fire"  places,  re- 
paning  telei)hone  lines,  etc.,  costs  about  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  i)er  acre  per  year.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
results  are  excellent,  and  ju.stify  a  niuch  heavier  ex- 
penditure for  a  correspondingly  more  complete  fire 
protection    service.     With    the    expenditure    per    acre 
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incurreil    in    Ontario,    i>r;u-tically    complete    proteetion 
I'lom  tiie  ean  be  secured. 

At  a  (|uarter  of  a  cent  ])er  acre,  the  entire  10,000,000 
acres  said  to  be  under  lieen.se  in  Ontario  could  be 
patrolled  for  $2r),000  and  patrolled  about  as  thorough- 
ly as  the  lands  of  the  private  associations  iu  Quebec. 
The  Ontario  licensees  now  pay  $70,000  annually  for 
a  protective  service  that,  frankly  speaking,  is  not  in 
the  same  class.  The  Quebec  associations  are  far  from 
full-^rowu,  but  they  avoid  at  least  the  costly  over- 
lapping incident  to  the  "every  man  for  himself"  plan 
to  wliich  the  Ontario  licensees  are  bound.  Some  of  the 
Ontario  licensees  pay  as  high  as  $5  per  square  mile 
for  tire  patrol  per  year.  The  highest  assessment  yet 
made  against  the  members  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association  in  Quebec  is  $1.92  per  square 
mile,  but  that  low  rate  is  obtained  by  unification  of 
ranger  control,  the  mapping  of  patrol  districts  on  eco- 
nomical and  proper  lines,  and  improved  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation,  through  the  con- 
struction of  trails,  telephone  lines  and  lookout  stations. 
In  Ontario,  however,  every  licensee  shifts  for  himself. 
Co-ordination  of  patrol  service  is  practically  unknown, 
and  the  limit  holdei'  pays  dearly  for  a  small  degree  of 
protection,  or  sometimes  fails  to  get  it  at  all  on 
account  of  the  fire  ranger  being  used  primarily  for 
other  work.  Api)areutly  only  in  the  parks  and  in  some 
of  the  reserves  has  even  a  small  beginning  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  trails,  telephone  lines  and  look- 
out stations.  And  yet  this  mechanical  foundation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  any  well-organized  forest  fire 
protection  service.  Surely  the  interests  of  the  wood- 
using  industries  of  present  and  future  demand  that 
the  Ontario  Government  organize  the  licensed  lands 
for  patrol  purposes.  It  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration 
to  predict  that  if  such  action  were  taken,  the  amount 
of  protection  to  the  best  timber  in  the  province  would 
be  quadrupled,  without  a  penny  of  additional  cost  to 
either  licensee  or  taxpayer. 

Thorough-going  Action. 

The  situation  in  Ontario  calls  urgently  for  a  com- 
]ilete  re-organization  of  the  whole  fire-ranging  system 
along  modern  and  up-to-date  lines,  with  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  protection  of  unlicensed  Crown  lands  as 
well  as  forest  reserves  and  parks  and  lands  under 
license.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
Ontario  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  governmental  agency  in  Canada  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  an  organized  system  of  forest  fire  protec- 
tion. In  1885,  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  fire-ranging  service  on  licensed  lands,  and 
in  succeeding  years  this  organization  has  been  devel- 
oped and  extended.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  organi- 
zation has  not  kept  pace  with  modern  developments 
in  some  of  the  other  sections  of  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States.  The  lack  is  very  largely  one  of  organi- 
zation and  supervision,  both  in  the  head  office  and  in 
the  field.  The  amount  of  money  now  being  expended 
is  sufficient,  if  handled  according  to  modern  business 
standards  of  organization,  to  provide  a  very  much 
better  degree  of  fire  protection  than  is  now  secured. 
H.  R.  MacMillan,  Chief  Forester  of  British  CoUunbia, 
bas  stated  that  more  money  is  wasted  in  fire  protec- 
tion today  than  is  used  economically,  because  of  lack 
of  field  supervision.  The  fire  protection  situation  in 
Ontario  is  an  illustration  of  this  undeniable  fact. 
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Paper  Makers,  Agents,  Wholesale 
and  Export  Stationers 

159  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Bowaters'  Wharf.  84  C. 
Morden  Paper  Works.  < 
(ilasgow   Office:— 33  Ca 


iimcrcial  Road.  La 
eenwich.  S.E. 
ick  Street. 


Specialties : 


FINE  and  COMMON  NEWS  on  Reels 
and  in  Sheets 

ART  and  IMITATION  ART  PAPERS 

Printings,  Browns,  Mill  Wrappers,  Krafts, 
Strawboards,  etc. 

China  Clay,  Machine  Wires.  Belting,  "Immadium" 

Beater  Bars,  Refiner  Bars,   Doctor  Blades, 

Pumps  Rods,  Bearings,    etc.,    etc., 

for  Papermakers. 

Large  Stocks  of  Every   Class  of  Waste 
Paper  for  Papermaking    Purposes. 


Do  You    Know  That 


!  Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 


Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  §  of  the  cost, 
5  the  power,  and  f  of  your  floor  space,  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

Write   for  full  information 


t  THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

I  LANCASTER,   OHIO 

I  Agents — Laurie  Machinery  Co.  .Limited,  Montreal. 


WANTED. — Experienced  man  for  operatiug  sulphate 
smelter  iu  pulj)  mill.  iVililress  Snu'lter,  e|o  Pulp  aud 
Pai)er  Maga/.iur  of  Cauaila,  o3-4:5  St.  Alexauder  St., 
Montreal. 


WANTED. — The  Agency  from  some  firm  to  buy  Pii,lp- 
Wood  or  Box  Wood.    Alfred  Polviu,  Chichester,  Que. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly   Magazine   Devoted    to   the   Science   and  Practice   of   the    Pu!p    and   Paper   Manufacturing 

Industry   with   an   Up-to-date  Review   of   Conditions   in   the   Allied   Trades. 

Official    Journal    of    the    Technical   Section    of 

the     Canadian     Pulp     and    Paper     Association 

Published    by    The   Industrial    and    Educational   Press,    Limited 

35-45   St.   Alexander   Street   Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  263-265  Adelaide  St.,  W.  Phone  Main  6764, 

New  York  Office,  206  Broadway, 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  i.ssue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for. 


SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 

Single  Copies  20c. 


1.00— United  States  $2.50— Foreign  $3.50. 
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The  Chemical  Meeting  in  New 
Y^ork 

Cauadiau  pulp  and  paper  men  would  do  well  to 
attend  the  53rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Che- 
mical Society  which  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
September  2.5th-30th  inclusive.  In  connection  with  this 
meeting  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  industry  holds  a  series  of  conferences  at  which 
most  interesting  papei'S  will  be  i-ead  by  the  leading 
paper  chemists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is 
expected  that  8,000  delegates  will  attend  the  various 
meetings  of-  the  Technical  Society  and  the  gathering 
should  result  in  giving  a  big  impetus  to  technical  re- 
search on  this  Continent. 

Possibly  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  the  work  of  the  chemist  been  so  important  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  The  world  now  recognizes  that 
Germany's  wonderful  industrial  expansion  came  large- 
ly as  a  I'esult  of  the  attention  they  placed  on  chemical 
research  and  on  technical  education,  and  Germany's 
commanding  ])osition  in  regard  to  aniline  dyes  and 
other  matters  ai-e  traceable  to  these  two  causes.  To- 
day Germany  is  hemmed  in  and  the  industrial  world 
outside  is  dependant  upon  its  own  resources.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  Canadian  and  American  chemists 
and  manufacturers  to  arrest  from  Germany  some  of 
tile  world's  trade  which  they  possessed  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

To-day  the  chemist  is  playing  an  increasingly  large 
pai-t  in  commerce  and  industry.  In  the  olden  days  it 
was  only  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  carcase  of  a  hog  or 
the  oil  from  a  well  that  was  utilized,  while  tlie  hundred 
and  one  by-products  were  allowed  to  go  to  warte.    To- 


day the  by-products  are  found  more  important  that 
what  was  origiaally  regarded  as  the  main  product. 
The  modern  chemist  has  eliminated  waste  and  made 
possible  big  dividends  for  shareholders.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  a  desire  for  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  it  is  most  timely  that 
every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  our 
chemists  in  order  that  they  may  utilize  to  the  fullest 
possible  degree  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The  con- 
servation of  our  resources  takes  on  a  new  and  fuller 
meaning  in  the  light  of  chemical  research. 


The  Export  Field 

The  importance  of  an  export  trade  in  paper  has  been 
so  impressed  upon  manufacturers  in  Canada  that  a 
number  of  the  leading  paper  makers  in  the  Dominion 
have  organized  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  of  .'(!500,000.  Mention  of  this 
was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
^Magazine  but  fuller  details  are  now  available. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  company  is  outlined 
in  the  following  clauses  of  the  charter: 

(a)  To  import,  export,  manufacture,  buy,  sell 
and  deal  in  paper  of  all  kinds  and  to  act  as  agent 
for  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  paper,  pulp, 
pulpwood  and  all  other  ingredients  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maunfacture  9f  paper  and  the  products 
thereof ; 

(b)  To  investigate  commercial  conditions  ia  con- 
nection with  the  paper  industry  in  foreign  countries 
and  elsewhere  and  to  collect  and  circulate  statistics 
and  other  information  relating  thereto  and  to  cir- 
ealate  and  otherwise  utilize  such  information; 
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(e)  to  procure  informatiou  for  customers  aud 
others  having  dealings  with  the  company  as  to  the 
standing  and  responsibility  of  the  parties  with  whom 
they  propose  to  transact  business ; 

(d)  To  act  as  the  agent  aud  representative  of 
paper  producers  and  others  in  connection  with  their 
business  in  foreign  countries,  either  dii'ectly  or 
through  the  medium  of  others,  and  to  act  jointly  as 
commission  agents  and  brokers  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  paper  of  all  kinds  and  the  products  thereof 
for  and  on  behalf  of  such  producers,  or  to  engage  in 
such  purchases  or  sales  as  principals. 

Canada  has  modern  mills  ecpiipped  for  the  most  part 
with  the  latest  and  best  in  machinery,  has  abundance 
of  water  power,  the  raw  material,  labor  and  technical 
skill — in  other  words  every  facility  for  the  economical 
production  of  paper.  It  is  therefore  time  that  she  was 
going  after  foreign  markets.  In  the  last  week  of 
August  there  was  shipped  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
$567,000  worth  of  paper  to  thirty -seven  different  coun- 
tries. For  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1916,  the  United 
States  exported  73,500,000  pounds  of  book  paper.  Can- 
ada's expoi-ts  of  this  were  negligible.  Our  chief  export 
is  in  newsprint  but  with  our  expanding  production 
we  ought  to  do  much  better  even  in  this.  Doubtless 
the  newly  organized  Export  Paper  Company,  will  do 
much  to  foster  foreign  trade. 


A  Government   Operated   Mill 

The  United  States  Government  has  decided  to  go 
into  paper  making  business.  Tlie  Government  feels  that 
they  have  not  had  trouble  enough  with  Mexico,  Ger- 
many, railroad  sti-ikes  and  "fifty-seven  other  varie- 
ties" of  foreign  and  domestic  complications  so  want 
to  add  to  their  worries.  According  to  the  sage  Senator 
who  has  introduced  the  measure  this  government  own- 
ed and  operated  paper  mill  is  to  be  the  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  the  coimtry  is  lieir  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  add  to  the  nation's  trou- 
bles. The  history  of  Government  ownership  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  not  conducive  to  further 
experiments  in  that  line.  Government-owned  railroads 
never  accumulate  anything  but  deficits  and  political 
parasites  while  other  business  matters  managed  by 
governments  usually  end  in  failure. 

A  paper  mill  operated  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  source  of  expense  and  a  new  field  for 
graft.  That  Government  like  our  own  has  not  such 
a  creditable  record  that  it  can  afford  to  take  up  a 
highly  complicated  business  like  paper  making  and 
hope  to  make  a  sucee.ss  of  it.  The  effort  to  build  such 
a  mill  is  further  evidence  of  paternalism  having  run 
Hot  ia  the  neighboring  Republic. 


Doing  it  up  "Brown." 

The  Postiuastei-  General  has  decided  to  change  the 
color  of  our  stamps  aud  hereafter  that  curiously  com- 
pounded thi'ee  cent  stamp  will  appear  in  a  plain  brown 
dress,  while  the  two  cent  stamp  will  remain  red  and 
the  one  cent  green  as  heretofore.  The  reason  given  for 
the  change  is  that  the  jniblic  continued  to  confuse  the 
two  cent  staini)  with  the  three  owing  to  both  being 
red. 

In  reality  we  cannot  understand  anyone  confusing 
our  thi-ee  cent  stamp  with  anything  on  earth.  Its  the 
most  curious  combination  of  numerals  we  have  ever 
seen  put  together.  Its  a  makeshift  and  looks  the  part 
It  is  not  a  two  cent  .stamp  because  there  is  a  large  1 
and  T.  C.  shining  forth  above  the  lower  sign  which 
states  plainly  "two  cents."  It  is  not  a  one  cent  stamp 
although  the  tigure  I  might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
such  was  the  case.  It  is  meant  lor  three  although  we 
are  not  told  to  add  the  two  and  the  one.  The  stamp 
is  a  sort  of  correspondence  school  lesson  in  higher 
mathematies,  so  the  Canadian  people  and  the  strang- 
ers within  our  gates  have  been  able  to  learn  some- 
thing of  Arithmetic  and  geometrical  progression,  a  bit 
about  lograthims,  trignometry,  calcalus  and  Algebra, 
to  say  nothing  about  addition,  subtraction  and  mul- 
tiplication. And  now  an  all-wise  Government  is  to 
spoil  all  we  have  learned  about  numerical  combinations 
and  their  relation  to  red  by  making  the  stamp  brown. 
It  woidd  liave  been  far  better  and  more  business  like 
to  have  come  out  frankly  and  labelled  the  three  cent 
stamp  "Three  Cents."  We  have  to  pay  three  cents 
for  it  so  why  try  to  disguise  the  fact  behind  the  excuse 
tliat  it  is  a  two  cent  stamp  with  a  one  cent  war  tax 
added.  That  stamp  of  ours  has  occasioned  much 
amusement — and  much  i)rofanity — and  the  end  is  not 
vet. 


BOND  INTEREST  TO  BE  PAID. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  Spanish  Kiver  group  of  mills,  will 
resume  its  bond  interest  ])ayments  this  month.  This 
calls  for  the  payment  of  $150,000.  As  regards  the  bonds 
of  the  Spanish  River  Company  itself,  according  to  exist- 
ing arrangements  between  the  company  and  the  bond- 
holders, the  interest  payments  are  to  be  resumed  on 
Jniuiary  1,  1917.  The  general  understanding  is  that 
current  profits  will  make  stich  resumption  easily  pos- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  company. 


NE'W  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  PULP  CO. 

The  Empire  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills,  Limited,  a  newly 
organized  concern  with  $2,500,000  capital  aud  head 
6ffice  at  Vancouver  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the 
interests  of  the  Swanson  Bay  Koi-ests,  Wood  Pidp  and 
Liunber  Jlills,  Limited,  near  Ocean  Falls. 

The  proposal  of  the  new  company  is  to  take  over 
the  whole  of  the  assets  and  undertakings  of  the  old 
Swanson  Bay  Company  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
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lands  in  Priiiee  Ru})frt)  and  to  cany  on  the  business 
of  pulp,  paper,  timber  and  hinibei-  iiianufaeturers  and 
merchants,  saw  mill  proprietors  and  pulp  timber  gji'ow- 
ers  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  understood  that  the  people 
back  of  the  new  organization  ai'e  largely  the  interests 
who  control  the  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fiber  Com- 
pany, who  have  large  mills  at  Mill  Creek,  on  Howe 
Sound,  and  who  have  also  commenced  pi-eparations  for 
the  construction  of  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Quat- 
sino,  on  N'ancouver  Island. 

The    Swanson    Hay    mills    were    constructed    about 
eleven  years  ago,   J.   M.   JIacKinnon,   for  many   years 


prominent  in  Vancouver  business  circles,  being  chief 
among  the  pi'omoters  of  the  business.  It  operated  with 
varying  success  until  the  end  of  1908,  when  the  plant 
and  timber  lioldings  were  sold  out  to  an  English 
syndicate  who  organised  the  Swanson  Bay  Forests, 
Wood  Pulp  and  Lumber  Mills  Company,  Limited.  This 
organization  continued  operation  until  about  the  end 
of  1911,  but  it  is  said  lost  heavily  ou  the  operation. 
The  mills  have  been  closed  ever  since. 

The  timber  holdings  of  the  compan.y  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  valualile  in  the  province  from  a  pulp 
mill  standpoint. 


Use  of  Mineral  Fillers  on  High  Speed  **News"  Machine 


By  "HNOWSHOE".  Shawiuigan  Falls. 


Mineral  fillers  or  loading  materials  are  put  into 
paper  for  a  variety  of  reasons  namely : — 

(1)  To  improve  the  "finish"  or  surface;  (2)  To  in- 
crease the  opacity  of  the  .sheet;  (3)  To  bring  up  the 
weight  of  the  sheet  and  to  cheapen  production  for 
weight. 

As  it  is  well  known  the  conditions  under  which  a 
sheet  of  modern  "News"  travels  over  the  wet  end  of  a 
machine  particularly,  are  considerably  different  to  the 
coniiitions  affecting  the  production  of  a  sheet  of 
"Book"  ])aper  for  material.  When  the  sheet  or  web 
gets  onto  the  dry  end.  conditions  become  much  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

In  the  case  of  "News"  we  have  (1)  very  high  rate 
of  speed;  (2)  Thin  stock  flowing  on  to  wire;  (3)  Min- 
imum hydration  of  stock  giving  freedom  from  "wet- 
ness"; (4)  Long  extent  of  wire  to  travel,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  good  class  "Book"  papers  we  would 
have  —  slower  speed,  thicker  stock,  much  greater  hy- 
dration of  stock,  shorter  wire,  etc. 

These  varying  conditions  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
retention  of  fillers  in  the  sheets. 

The  ingredients  comrising  the  "stock"  and  the 
treatment  the  stock  undergoes  in  the  beaters  and  re- 
finers has  a  greater  effect  also  in  the  retention  of  load- 

Under  the  modern  conditions  of  making  "news"  a 
high  retention  is  not  very  possible,  particularly  at  the 
jiresent  time,  when  a  minimum  of  papermakers  chem- 
icals that  can  be  used  are  used. 

The  two  chief  factors  affecting  the  retention  outside 
the  actual  making  of  the  sheet  are  (1)  presence  of  ab- 
sence of  sizing  materials — chiefly  Rosin  size. 

(2)  Actual  condition  of  fibres,  whether  produced 
in  process  of  manufacture  or  by  treatment  in  the  beat- 
er. 

As  many  mills  at  the  present  time  are  using  no  Ros- 
in whatever  in  their  paper  and  a  minimum  quantity  of 
alum,  the  conditions  for  high  retention  of  fibre  are 
bad. 

There  is  very  little  actual  fibre  treatment  in  beaters 
or  mixers  in  modern  "news"  mills  so  that  again  con- 
ditions are  again.st  high  retention  as  little  or  no  hy- 
dration or  tearing  of  the  fibres  into  fibrillial  takes 
place. 

In  the  case  of  higher  class  papers  of  good  weight, 
conditions'  are  much  more  favourable  for  good  renten- 
tion,  as  Rosin  size  or  other  sizing  material  is  used  up 


to  a  considerable  jjereentage  or  more  or  less  drastic 
treatment  in  beaters  takes  place  with  consequent  hy- 
dration and  tearing  of  fibres  into  fibrillial.  These 
three  Size  Hydration  and  Fibrillial,  hold  the  particles 
of  filler  into  the  sheet  of  "Book"  while  the  sheet  of 
"News"  having  none  of  these,  readily  parts  with  its 
filler. 

Considering  these  two  cases  it  appears  probable  that 
within  limits,  a  coarser  filler  could  be  used  with  the 
"Book"  than  with  the  "News"  as  the  latter  has  prac- 
tically no  means  of  holding  to  it  the  larger  average 
particles,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  particle  of 
filler  must  be  considered  along  with  the  average  size 
or  diameter  of  fibre  of  wood  or  cellulose  and  to  obtain 
extent  with  the  thickness  of  the  sheet. 

If  we  take  the  average  diameter  or  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  "news"  we  get  1-10  millimetre  or  say  1-250 
part  of  au  inch  in  the  average  diameter  of  the  average 
fibre  as  .032m. m.  that  is  three  fibres= thickness  of 
sheet,  we  get  a  good  base  from  which  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  filling  materials  for  newspaper. 

Clay  or  ground  Tale  appear  to  be  the  only  materials 
used,  at  least  to  any  extent  in  the  filling  of  "news". 
Clays  as  bought  in  the  open  market  are  by  no  means 
identical  as  to  colour,  weight  and  general  suitability 
and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  clays  and  ground 
Talcs,  particularly  as  to  fineness  of  jiarticle.  In  colour 
the  Talcs  are  all  of  a  fine  white  and  are  supposed  to 
give  a  superior  finish  to  paper  loaded  with  the  matir- 
ial.  The  writer  has  had  no  practical  experience  of  the 
use  of  ground  talc  on  the  i)aper  machine  but  has  always 
understood  that  this  material  when  given  a  trial,  caus- 
ed trouble,  by  making  dust  or  fluff  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  and  filling  up  the  fine  lines  of  process  cuts. 
This  result  is  evidently  tlue  to  the  large  percentage  of 
particles  present  in  all  commercial  samples  of  ground 
Talc  which  are  relatively  large  as  compared  with  the 
average  clay  particle  or  average  diameter  of  fibre. 

Below  are  given  a  series  of  figures  gathered  togeth- 
er by  the  writer  over  a  space  of  about  three  years  and 
which  give  a  fair  idea  of  clays  and  talcs  as  generally 
met  with. 

The  quantity  of  grit  was  arrived  at  by  elutuation 
test  under  a  9  inch  head  of  water  and  the  coarse  res- 
idue rapidly  sketched  under  the  microscope  to  scale 
and  measurer. 

The  figures  are  not  supposed  to  be  strictly  accurate 
but  are  fair  approximations. 
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Description.  Percentage  of 

Large  particles 
% 

District  A.  Ontario 40.0 

Boston  "A." 29.0 

"       "0" 32.7 

District  "B"  Ontario    14.9 

Rochester  Vermont 27.7 

District  B  Ontario 7.1 

"       B         "         25.0 

"       B         "         32.7  (4- 

Burlington  Vermont 27.0 

District   "A"  Ontario    45.8  (4' 

28.2 


Grit 

Average  Diam- 

Average Diam- 

Times width 

eter  of  fibres 

eter  of  Grit 

of 

average 
fibre 

.032  m.m. 

.0750  m.m. 

2.34 

" 

.0675    " 

1.95 

" 

.0575    " 

1.80 

" 

.0575    " 

1.80 

" 

.0600    " 

1.87 

" 

.0575    " 

1.80 

" 

.0600    " 

1.88 

head)  " 

.0550    " 

1.72 

" 

.0460    " 

1.44 

head)   " 

.0725    " 

2.27 

.032  m.m. 

.0608  m.m. 

1.88 

TABLE  B 


CORNISH  CLAYS. 


Description.  Percentage  of 

Sand  &  Mica 

7c 

St.  Anstell 2.00 

Fowey  N.G 7.75 

"    ■  B.B 3.40 

St.  Anstell 1.90 

H.D.B 1.15 

G.M.  Low  Grade 1 1.20 

A 1.65 

P 2.00 

S.W 8.10 

S.C.  2 19.40 

B.W 3.25 

S.B.B 9.90 

W.H 3.80 

p  F         6.80 

X.M 22.80 

7.00% 


Average  l>iam- 
eter  of  fibres 


.032  m.m. 


Sand  &  Mica 

Average  Diam-  Times  width 

eter  of  coarse  of  average 

particles  fibre 

.0400  m.m.  1.25 

.0320  "  1.00 

.0280  "  0.87 

.0775  "  2.42 

.0490  "  1..54 

.0420  "  1.32 

.0550  "  1.72 

.0750  "  2.34 

.0775  "  2.42 

.0625  "  1.95 

.0625  "  1.95 

.0625  "  1.95 

.0525  "  1.64 

.0625  "  1.95 

.0485  "  1..53 


.032  m.m. 


.0550  m.m. 


1.72 


TABLE  C.    Canadian  Clays. 

Cnnndian  Clay 1.609;  .032  m.m. 

Book  Clav 1.35  .032" 

Clay 1.04(4"head).032    " 


1.33% 


.032  m.m. 


.0625  m.m. 

1.95 

.0550    " 

1.72 

.0250    " 

0.78 

.0475  m.m. 


1.48 


TABTiB  D. 


U.S.  CLAYS. 


Description.  Percentage  of 

Grit 

% 

Talc  clav  N.Y.  State 20.80 

12.15 

16.15 

15.65  (4- 


Average  Diam- 
eter of  fibres 


.032  m.m. 


head) 


Grit 

Average  Diani-Times  width 

eter  of  coarse     of  average 

particles  fibre 

.0410  m.m.  1.28 

.0525    "  1.64 

.0300    "  0.94 

.0425    "  1.33 


16.20 


.032  m.m. 


0.41; 


1.30 
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2.  Talclay  ou  200  mesli  seive   8.45  .032  m.m. 

TABLE  E. 

1.  Pennsylvania  Clay 1.80  .032  m.ni. 

2.  ""  "      1.80 

3.  "  "     1.25  (4"head)    " 

4.  "  "     0.78 

5.  "  "      0.38 


1.20% 


.032  m.m. 


.1300  m.m. 


.0575  m.m. 


395- 


4.06 


.0625  m.m 

1.95 

.0550  " 

1.72 

.0450  " 

1.40 

.0575  " 

1.80 

.0675  " 

2.11 

1.80 


TABLE  P  SOUTHERN  CL 

1.  South  Carolina  E.W 1.00  .032 

2.  "  clay 8.25 

3.  "  K.LM 2.30 

4.  "  K.L.M 8.00 

5.  "  elay 10.90 

6.  "  elav   20.30 


AYS. 


8.46% 


.032 


TABLE  G. 

% 

1  Georgia  clay 8.45  .032  m.m. 

South  Carolina  .1^1   1 0.50 

.'|i2 12.70 

2.  Georgia  clay 8.40  (4"  head)    " 

3.  "  "      5.25 


9.06% 


.032  m.m. 


.0475  m.m. 

1.48 

.0525  " 

1.64 

.0475  " 

1.48 

.0.345  " 

1.08 

.1045  " 

3.28 

.0800  " 

2.50 

.0610  m.m. 


1.91 


.1300  m.m. 

4.06 

.04.50  " 

1.46 

.1600  " 

5.00 

.03.50  " 

1.10 

.0240  " 

0.75 

.0788  m.m. 

2.46 

Table  A  gives  10  samples  of  ground  talc  from  five 
different  sources.  The  i)ercentage  of  grit  and  aver- 
age .size  of  large  particles  is  rather  uniform  through- 
out, but  the  amount  of  grit  averages  very  high  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  28  per  cent  is  useless  and  even 
harmful  material. 

Table  B.  gives  15  samjjles  of  Cornish  clays,  showing 
how  commercial  samples  vary  in  fineness. 

Comparing  Tables  A  and  B.  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight,  that  the  talc  is  not  so  greatly  inferior  to  the  clay, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  93  per  cent  of 
fine  clay  is  composed  of  very  much  smaller  particles 
than  the  72  per  cent  of  fine  talc,  so  that  the  aggregate 
result  as  to  fineness  is  highly  in  favour  of  the  clays. 

Table  C  shows  three  samples  of  Canadian  Clays. 
These  clays  are  of  a  fine  white  tint  and  are  very  free 
from  grit.  This  grit  appears  to  consist  wholly  of 
quartz  with  no  mica  probably  showing  that  these  clays 
are  derived   from  non-micaceous  felspathic   rocks. 

Table  D.  gives  four  sam]iles  of  so-called  "Talclay" 
from  New  York  state:  it  a])pears  to  be  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  Talc  and  China  Clay  and  ])ossesses 
some  of  the  pro})erties  of  both  bodies.  It  is  of  a  first 
class  white  colour,  but  the  percentage  of  grit  is  too 
high. 

Table  E  shows  five  samples  from  one  manufacturer 
in  Pennsylvania.  These  clays  are  very  good  for  fill- 
ing the  cheaper  grades  of  white  paper,  as  the  colour  is 
good  the  samples  are  very  free  from  grit  and  they 
"bulk"  very  well,  and  retain  quite  distinctly  better  in 
the  sheet  than  most  china  clays. 


Table  F  gives  six  samples  from  a  firm  in  South  Ca- 
rolina ;  these  clays  were  brown  in  tint  due  to  Iron  Ox- 
ide and  were  poorly  prepared  for  the  market  as  shown 
by  the  great  variation  in  grit  contents. 

Table  G  shows  five  sami)les  from  firms  in  S.  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  In  two  of  the  samples  the  grit  approach- 
es the  size  of  small  .stones. 

All  these  southern  clays  were  more  or  less  brown 
in  tint  and  showed  little  evidence  of  any  preparation 
for  the  papermaking  market  . 

Table  D  shows  a  case  where  in  addition  to  an  elu- 
tuation  test,  the  clay  was  passed  through  a  200  mesh 
sieve.  It  is  fairly  evident  in  comparing  these  figures, 
that  a  sieve  test  is  quite  inadequate  for  a  "fineness" 
test  on  papermakers'  clays. 

When  we  consider  that  the  width  of  the  mesh  or 
open  space  between  the  wires  is  about  0.08m. m.,  the 
sieve  will  let  through  as  "fine"  stuff  all  particles  be- 
low this  size  (,08m.m.)  and  it  woidd  be  possible  to 
have  a  powder  whose  average  particle  was  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  average  fibre  and  still  go  entirely 
through  the  200  mesh  sieve.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
fibres  average  about  .032m. m.  in  width  or  thickness 
and  the  "news"  sheet  about  O.lOm.m.,  such  a  powder 
would  be  a  hopeless  material  to  use. 

The  above  sketches  illustrate  the  relation  of  size  of 
particle  to  thickness  of  fibre.  The  sketches  were  made 
to  scale  under  a  magnification  of  about  70  diameters 
and  illustrate  ground  wood  and  .sulphite  fibres  plus 
ground  talc.  The  Talc  was  a  mixture  of  sixteen  dif- 
ferent samples  from  various  makers,  which,  as  shown 
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in  Table  A  eoiitaiiied  about  28  per  eent  of  eoarse  part- 
icles and  it  is  these  coarse  particles  which  are  shown 
in  the  sketch  the  finer  particles  being  too  small  to 
sketch  properly.  The  larger  particles  shown  are  as 
wide  as  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  "news"  and  the 


apparent  result  on  the  machine  would  be  pinholes  or 
fluff,  or  both,  according  to  the  amount  of  filling  used. 

It  seems  im[K)ssible  to  supjiose  that  such  material 
can  be  used  except  in  very  small  amounts  on  the  news 
machine  and  give  satisfactory  results  as  compared 
with  china  clay. 

If  a  clay  or  talc  contains  a  considerable  percentage 
of  particles  whose  diameter  is  greater  than,  or  approx- 
imate to  the  width  of  the  average  fibre,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  filling  material 
particularly  on  unsized  "news". 

The  average  sample  of  ground  talc  is  of  this  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  clays,  even  the  crudest  samples 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  really  fine  stuff,  that  is 
particles  that  are  small  or  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  diameter  of  a  fibre. 

The  figures  below  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  pack- 
ing Aveights  of  various  clays  taking  water,  as  the  unit : 

I  Pennsylvania  clay  =  0.58  2  Cornish  clay  =0.99 
3  Pennsylvania  clay  =  0.88  4  Canadian  Clav  =0.96 
5  Pennsylvania  clay  =  0.67  6  Talclay  N.-York  =0.88 
5  Pennsylvania  clay  =  0.63  8  Pennsvlvania  clav  =  0.80 
9.  H.B.  Cornish       '  =0.89    10  P.A.  "Corni.sh      "  =1.05 

II  Hephzibah  clay  =1.06  12  Miner-Edgar  =1.14 
13  Cornish  clay        =1.02    14  Talc  =1.15 

The  Pensylvania  clay  samples  have  considerably  the 
lowest  weight  per  bulk,  and  other  things  being  equal 
would  retain  best  in  the  sheet,  this  having  been  found 
to  be  the  case  in  practice. 

Evidently  to  get  a  good  retention  to-day  on  the  news 
machine  we  must  have  filling  material  of  the  highest 
state  of  fineness  coiipled  if  possible  with  the  lowest 
Specific  Gravity  in  which  case  the  Pennsylvania  clays 
would  come  first  and  all  kinds  of  ground  Talcs  last. 

Wliile  on  the  subject  of  clays  it  might  be  interesting 
to  mention  the  use  of  coloured  filling  materials  as  op- 
]iosed  to  white  fillers  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  ordin- 
ary mixed  raw  stock  used  for  "news"  making  has  a 
decided  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  and  to  correct  this 
low  colour  a  small  quantity  of  Blue  or  violet  dye  is 
generally  used.  Due  to  the  high  price  of  these  co- 
Time    2  minutes       7  m 

Quantity    of    clay    in    susiiension     18%  p.c.         17 

These  figures  show  the  remarkable  fineness  of  the 
clay  and  its  snitability  for  paper  making  and  it  is  evid- 
ent that  were  this  "white"  clay  it  would  be  the  ideal 
filler  for  paper. 

Retention  in  sheet 

Clay  added        4  p.c.        6  p.c.        8  p.c. 
Percentage  of  clay  added  retained  in  dry  sheet 

85  p.c  .      73  p.c.        71  p.c. 
It  may  be  said  that  8  per  cent  of  wet  blue  clay  (after 


lours,  people  are  on  the  look  out  for  cheap  substitutes. 
Common  lamp  black  if  in  a  very  fine  state  of  sub- 
division has  (piite  a  considerable  "toning"  effect  on 
raw  stock  and  yields  quite  a  fair  white  sheet,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  sub- 
stitutes may  be  found  which  will  give  a  fair  toning 
effect  on  paper.  In  thinking  over  these  matters  some 
time  since  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  "Blue"  clay 
ought  to  act  as  a  fair  substitute  for  blue  dye  and  in 
addition  act  as  a  filler  itself.  On  putting  this  theory 
into  practice  it  was  found  to  act  very  well  indeed  for 
such  absolutely  crude  material.  The  clay  used  was 
the  blue  marine  clay  which  extends  uj)  the  8t.  Mauri- 
ce Valley.  This  clay  is  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  fine- 
ness, much  finer  in  fact  than  ordinary  clays.  When 
some  of  this  clay  is  emulsified  with  water  and  poured 
into  a  glass  full  of  recent  pulp  mixture,  the  blue  tint  of 
the  clay  instantly  changes  the  yellow  stocks  to  a  very 
fine  white  aiid  when  this  is  made  into  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  steam  dried,  we  get  a  fair  class  white  sheet,  very 
much  superior  to  paper  made  from  uncoloured  raw 
pulp.  This  clay  in  addition  to  luimerous  laboratory 
trials  has  been  run  over  the  i)aper  machine  with  good 
results.  The  bluish  tint  of  the  clay  is  due  to  its  con- 
taining about  51/2  percent  of  Iron  in  the  stock  of  prot- 
oxide. When  this  clay  is  dried,  the  colour  is  light 
bluish-grey,  there  being  sufficient  bluish  tint  to  large- 
ly counteract  the  yellowish  tint  of  raw  pulp. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  an  extraordinary  material 
to  attempt  to  use  for  putting  into  white  paper,  as  it 
looks  like  placing  counnon  "dirt"  into  the  pulp  mixt- 
ure, but  when  one  comes  to  examine  this  clay  in  the 
bulk  as  it  exists  in  the  hillside,  a  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  material.  Its  outstanding  points  are  1  Compar- 
ative freedom  from  sand  and  grit ;  2  Remarkable  fine- 
ness of  the  actual  fine  clay ;  3  Blue  tint ;  4  Very  high 
retention  in  sheet :  5  Capacity  of  producing  good  fin- 
insh  "on  sheet";  6  Most  readily  free<l  from  all  grit. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  as  to  this  clay  deposit  may 
be  of  interest.  Geologically,  it  is  of  the  ordinary 
marine  clay  type  and  from  its  composition  it  has  been 
evidently  derived  from  the  denudation  of  micaceous, 
crystalline,  felspathic  rocks  and  been  deposited  in  a 
deep  sea.  far  from  the  ancient  shore  line,  which  would 
account  for  its  relative  freedom  from  grit  and  extreme 
fineness  of  its  clay  particles. 

Over  a  thickness  of  20  feet  the  clay  averaged  78  per 
cent  of  fine  clay;  in  places  rising  up  to  95^^  or  more  of 
fine  matter.  The  sand  can  be  got  rid  of  by  simply 
well  mixing  the  clay  with  water  and  allowing  the  emul- 
sion to  stand,  when  the  sand  rapidly  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  jiractically  all  the  fine  clay  in  suspension. 

Due  to  its  ultra  fineness,  the  clay  remains  suspended 
for  lunirs  at  a  stretch  as  the  following  figures  shows : — 

Taken — 25%  emulsion  of  "Blue"  clay  in  water  — 
allowed  to  stand  and  settle 

inutes         \':>  minutes         41,4  hours         20VL'  hours 
•'^4  P-c.  16  p.c.  12  p.c.  914  p.c. 

illumination  of  sand)  or  6  jier  cent  calculated  to  dry 
basis  may  be  actually  put  into  the  beater  aiul  give  a 
very  fair  coloured  news  sheet  showing  4V2  per  cent 
actual  clay  content  on  burning,  being  totally  free 
from  grit  and  producing  a  good  finish  on  the  .sheet. 

It  may  be  stated  definitely  that  blue  clay  of  this 
type  may  be  used  successfully  on  the  "news"  machine 
at  the  present  time,  eliminating  the  use  of  dyestuffs 
and  china  clay  entirely,  with  considerable  reduction 
in  costs  of  manufacture. 
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Submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Standards,  appointed  by  the  Tecnichal  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 

Paper  Association. 


SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA:— 
Sampling. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  packages  in  the  shipment  should 
be  samples  in  the  case  of  ground  alum.  The  portions 
from  the  various  barrels  or  bags  shall  be  mixed  to- 
gether in  one  composite  sample  representing  the  ship- 
ment. 

Equal  quantities  from  twelve  taken  at  random  shall 
be  taken  as  a  representative  sample  of  alum  for  each 
carload  shipment  of  ingot  alum.  These  samples  shall 
be  ground  together  in  one  composite  sample  represent- 
ing the  shipment.  Alum  should  be  readily  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

Insoluble  Matter. 

Weigh  out  25  grammes  of  the  alum  in  a  beaker  and 
dissolve  in  about  200  Cc.  of  hot  distilled  water.  Filter 
through  a  weighed  gooch  or  alundum  crucible,  using 
suction  to  hasten  filtration ;  wash  well,  dry  to  con- 
stant weight  and  calculate  per  cent  Insoluble  Matter. 
Alumina  and  Iron   Oxide. 

The  filtrate  from  the  foregoing  should  be  poured 
into  a  500  Cc.  graduated  flask,  carefully  rinsing  the 
last  traces  of  the  filtrate  into  the  flask.  The  flask  is 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  calibration,  the  liquid 
diluted  to  the  mark,  and  well  shaken.  Draw  out  100 
Cc.  of  the  solution  by  means  of  a  pipette  and  dilute 
to  500  Cc.  in  a  calibrated  flask.  From  this  second  flask 
50  Cc.  (corresponding  to  0.5  Gm.)  is  drawn  out  with  a 
pipette,  and  transferred  to  a  beaker. 

Dilute  to  about  150  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  heat 
solution  to  boiling,  and  add  slowly  dilute  ammonia 
until  a  slight  excess  is  present ;  continue  boiling  until 
there  is  only  a  faint  odor  of  ammonia  preceptible. 
Remove  beaker  from  source  of  heat  and  filter  on  an 
11  Cm.  washed  filter,  using  suction  in  conjunction 
with  a  platinum  filter  cone ;  wash  with  hot  water  until 
free  from  chloride,  and  ignite  the  moist  precipitate 
in  a  platinmn  crucible  over  a  bunsen  burner.  When 
the  filter  has  been  entirely  consumed  ignite  over  the 
highest  heat  of  the  blast  or  No.  4  Meker  burner,  to 
constant  weight.  Calculate  percentage  of  Al^O,  1 
FcjOg.  (We  have  found  by  experiments  that  igniting 
for  Yo  hour  over  a  blast  or  No.  4  Meker  burner  is  suf- 
ficient to  dehydrate  the  alumina). 

Note : — Before  precipitation  with  NH^OH,  if  a  lit- 
tle tannin  is  added,  the  precipitate  will  be  more  granu- 
lar and  easily  filtered. 

Iron. 

From  the  first  500  Cc.  flask,  transfer  to  a  beaker 
100  Cc.  (corresponding  to  5  Gm.)  with  a  pipette,  add 
5  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  solution 
nearly  to  boiling.  Add  permanganate  drop  by  drop 
till  permanent  strong  pink  color,  to  oxidize  any  pos- 
sible reducing  matter.  Run  through  a  Jones  reductor 
in  the  usual  manner,  cool  and  titrate  wnth  standard 
potassium  permanganate  Solution. 

Calcidate  Percentage  of  Fe,  0,. 

For  alum  containing  less  than  0.1  per  cent  iron  use 
the  following  method  adapted  from  that  of  Stokes  and 
Cain  J.  A.  C.  S.,  29,  4,  409-447  Upril,  1907),  making 


use  of  a  colorimeter  similar  to  the  one  therein  described 
in  which  two  test  tubes  8  inch  by  1  inch  whose  dia- 
meters are  very  nearly  alike,  are  employed. 

A  solution,  containing  0.1000  Gm.  ferrous  iron  per 
litre  is  made  by  dissolving  0.7026  Gm.  ferrous  am- 
monium sulphate  in  a  litre  of  water.  By  diluting  10 
Cc.  of  this  solution  to  .500  Cc,  to  10  Cc.  of  the  resulting 
solution  will  contain  .00002  Gm.  of  iron.  This  produces 
about  the  proper  depth  of  color  for  comparison. 

Into  one  of  the  test  tubes,  10  Cc.  of  the  above  solu- 
tion is  put,  together  with  10  Cc.  of  water,  5  Cc.  of  sul- 
phocyanie  acid  solution  (saturated  with  mercuric  sul- 
phocyanate,  see  above  reference,  pp.  41.3  and  444)  .01 
Gm.  ammonium  persulphate  and  10  Cc.  amyl  alcohol. 
Into  the  other  tube,  .5  Cc.  of  the  alum  solution  is  run 
from  a  10  Cc.  burette,  and  19.5  water  5  Cc.  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  solution  .01  Gm.  ammonium  persulphate, 
and  10  Cc.  of  amyl  alcohol  added.  Both  tubes  are  then 
thoroughly  shaken  and  comparison  of  the  colors  in  the 
colorimeter  is  made  as  soon  as  the  amyl  alcohol  layer 
is  clear.  If  the  color  of  the  alum  solution  is  weak  it 
is  adjusted  to  standard  by  adding  alum  solution.  1  Cc. 
at  a  time,  and  shaking  well.  If  the  color  is  too  strong, 
the  alum  solution  may  be  added  to  the  iron  standard 
until  the  colors  match,  and  then  considering  the  "alum 
solution  used"  to  be  the  difference  between  the  . 
amount  of  alum  solution  in  one  tube  and  the  amount 
added  to  the  iron  standard  tube.  By  dividing  .00002 
by  the  nuinbei'  of  grammes  of  alum  rejji'esented  by  the 
alum  solution  used,  and  midtiplying  this  quotient  by 
100,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  alum  is  obtained. 
This  number  multiplied  by  1.43  (the  ratio  of  ferric 
oxide  to  iron)  gives  the  per  cent  of  iron  calculated 
as  iron  oxide,  FcoSO:,. 

(a)  The  ferrous  iron  should  also  be  determined  and 
results  substracted  from  the  total  iron  to  obtain  the 
ferric  iron  presention. 

Optional  method  for  ferrous  and  ferric  iron. 

Ferrous  iron : — 

5  grms.  of  sample  are  dissolved  in  15  Cc.  1  — 
1  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  until  dissolved.  Add  10 
Cc.  mercuric  chloride.  (50  grms.  per  L.)  and  pour  into 
a  600  Cc.  beaker  containing  400  Cc.  water  and  12  to 
15  Cc.  phosphorous  titrating  solution  and  titrate  with 
standard    potassium    permanganate. 

Titrate  a  blank  on  the  solutions  used  and  substraet 
from  the  first  titration. 

Determine  iron  value  of  the  permanganate  by  means 
of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  phosphorous  titrating  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 160  grms.  of  manganous  sulphate  in  1750  Cc.  of 
water  and  then  adding  330  Cee.  phosphoric  acid  (syrup 
sp.  gr.   1.7)   and  320  Cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  total  iron  is  determined  by  the  same  method 
except  that  just  as  the  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  added 
drop  by  drop  and  boiled  very  gently  until  the  yellow 
color  due  to  ferric  iron  is  just  completely  discharged. 
Sulphuric  Anhydride. 

50  Cc.  of  the  1  per  cent  alum  solution  is  drawn  out 
with  a  pipette  and  transferred  to  a  beaker.     Dilute 
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to  about  200  Cc.  and  1  Co.  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  bring  to  boil  and  then  add  drop  by  drop  10  Cc. 
of  5  per  cent  barium  chloride  solution.  Allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle.  Filter,  -wash,  and  ignite  in  the 
usual   manner. 

(b)  The  gravimetric  method  of  sulphates  is  satis- 
factory -when  all  sulphates  are  present  as  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphates  of  ferrous  or  ferric  iron  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina.  If  sulphates  of  the  alkalis,  lime  zinc 
or  magnesia  are  present,  serious  errors  maj'  be  en- 
countered iinless  all  these  impurities  are  determined 
and  the  proper  correction  is  made. 

Optional  method  for  sulphates  combined  with  iron 
or  alumina. 

An  aliquot  part  of  the  alum  solution  equivalent  to 
.5  grm.  alum  is  pipetted  off  into  a  400  Cc.  beaker  con- 
taining 250  Cc.  distilled  water  which  has  been  boiled 
to  remove  carbon  dioxide. 

The  solution  is  then  bi-ought  to  the  boiling  point  and 
titrated  to  a  faint  pink  with  NjS  caustic  soda  solution 
using  1  Cc.  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 

When  the  end  point  appears  to  be  just  reached,  boil 
the  solution  for  one  minute.  The  pink  color  should  dis- 
appear during  the  boiling  and  the  titration  is  then 
completed.  Only  a  very  few  drops  will  be  necessary 
for   the   second   titration. 

The  value  of  the  NI5  caustic  soda  in  terms  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  combined  with  iron  and  alumina  may 
be  found  by  standardizing  against  1  grm.  of  C.  P.  Pot- 
ash alum.  The  total  alumina  in  the  potash  alum  must 
be  carefully  determined  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  combined  with  the  alumina  must  be  cal- 
culated. 

Alumina  oxide  x  2..3.504  =  SO,  present  in  Al,  (SOJ,. 

Calculation  of  results. 

Only  the  alum  dissolved  in  water  in  the  above 
analysis  shall  enter  into  the  results. 

Iron  and  Aluninium  oxides  minus  the  total  iron 
oxide  equals  total  alumina. 

Ferric  iron  x  2.1509: — Sulphuric  anhydride. 

Ferrous  iron  x  1.4339 : — Sulphuric  anhydride. 

Total  sulphuric  anhydride  determined  by  titration 
less  the  sulphuric  anhydride  present  in  the  ferrous  and 
ferric  iron  equals  the  free  sulphuric  anhydride  and 
the  sulphuric  anhydride  combined  with  the  alumina. 

Ferrous  iron  x  2.7204: — ferrous  sulphate. 

Ferric  iron  x  3.5807 : — ferric  sulphate. 

Sulphurid  anhvdride  free  or  combined  with  alumma 
X  1.4255:— Alum'inius  Sulphate  Al,    (S0,)3. 

Aluminium    sulphate    x-    .2985 : — combined    alumina. 

If  the  combined  alumina  is  less  than  the  total 
alumina,  the  difference  is  basic  alumina. 

If  the  results  obtained  for  combined  alumina  are 
more  than  the  total  alumina,  free  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  present.    In  the  latter  case,  calculate  as  follows : 

Total  alumina  x  3.3504: — alumina  sulphate. 

AUuninium  sulphate  x  7.015 : — combined  sulphuric 
anhydride. 

Free  and  combined  SO,,  less  combined  SO^ : — free  SO,. 

Free  sulphuric  anhydride  x  1.2250: — ^Free  sulphuric 
acid. 

Basic   alumina   or  free  sulphuric   acid   may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Potassium  fluoride  method. 
Form  of  Reporting  Results. 

Water  insoluble  matter 

Ferrous  Sulphate 

Ferric  Sulphate , 


Basic  Alumina 

Free  Sulphvu'ie  Acid 

Aluminium  Sulphate 

Combined   water    (by   difference) , 


100.00% 


Free  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  method  is  described  in  -J.  I.  and  Eng.  Chem. 
Vol.  7,  No.  12,  p.  1059.  and  is  as  follows : 

3,4038  grammes  of  the  finely  ground  sample  or  an 
equivalent  amount  in  solution  (100  Cc.  sample  contain- 
ing 34,038  grammes  per  liter)  are  taken  for  analysis. 
The  powder  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  100  Cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  4  in.  casserole  with  clock  glads  cover. 
To  the  hot  solution  10  Cc.  of  X  2  H,  SO^  are  added, 
and  after  cooling  to  room  temperature  (20  deg.  Cent.), 
18  to  20  Cc.  of  the  potassium  flouride  reagent  are 
added  and  V2  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein  indicator.  The 
solution  is  now  titrated  with  X12  KOH,  added  drop 
by  drop  until  a  delicate  pink  color,  persisting  for  one 
minute  is  obtained.  This  titration  shows  whether  the 
product  is  basic  or  acid. 

Free  Acid:— (Cc.  KOH—  Cc.  H„SOJ  x  0.72. 

Note. — In  alum  containing  small  amoiuits  of  iron 
the  error  is  often  made  if  all  the  iron  is  considered 
as  being  in  the  ferrous  state  of  oxidation  and  com- 
bined  with   sulphuric   anhydride   as   ferrous   sulphate. 

The  aluminium  sulphate  should  be  calculated  from 
the  SO,,  left  b.v  substraeting  the  SO3  combined  as  fer- 
rous sulphate  and  free  acid  from  the  total  SO,  as  de- 
termined above. 

Potassium  Fluoride. 

The  reagent  may  be  prepared  b.v  dissolving  1,000 
grammes  of  potassium  fluoride  in  1.200  Cc.  of  hot 
CO,;-free  water,  then  neutralizing  the  solution  Avith 
alkali  or  hydrofluoric  acid  as  the  case  may  require 
using  5  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein  indicator.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  used  in  place  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
in  the  final  adjustment,  to  get  a  neutral  product.  1 
Cc.  of  the  solution  in  10  Cc.  of  CO. -free  water  should 
appear  a  faint  pink.  The  concentrated  mix  is  filtered 
if  necessary,  and  then  diluted  to  2.000  Cc.  with  CO,- 
free  water.  The  graA-ity  will  now  be  approximately 
1.32  (about  35  deg.  Be.)  :  1  Cc.  contain  0.5  Gm.  potas- 
sium fluoride  salt. 


ROSIN  AND  ROSIN  SIZE. 

Sampling. 

Samples  from  10  jier  cent  of  the  barrels  should  be 
taken   and   a   pound   sample   taken   from  each   end   of 
each  barrel.    Total  sample  may  be  crushed  and  reduced 
by  mixing  and  quartering  to  laborator.v  sample. 
Grade. 

Paper  making  rosin,  grade  from  B.  to  G.  B.  being 
lowest  and  G.  the  best.  Extracted  rosin  is  sometimes 
questioned. 

Saponifications  Number. 

Weigh  2  grannues  of  powdered  rosin  into  an  Erlen- 
meyer  Flask  of  300  Cc.  capacity.  Add  25  Cc.  half 
normal  alcohol  KOH  and  boil  for  two  hours,  using  a 
reflux  condenser.  Shake  the  flask  frequently  with  a 
swirling  motion  to  prevent  the  rosin  from  sticking 
to  the  sides  of  the  flask  above  the  liquor  line.  Cool 
and  titrate  the  excess  KOH  with  half-normal  acid  and 
phenolphthalein.  Calculate  the  miligrammes  of  KOH 
consumed  per  gramme  of  rosin.    This  is  the  saponifiea- 
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tion  luiiiiber.  In  each  ease  run  a  blank  on  the  KOH 
solution  by  boiling  25  Co.  of  the  solution  for  two  hours 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  saponification 
proper  is  carried  out  and  titrating. 

Acid  Number. 

Dissolve  one  gramme  of  powdered  rosin  in  warm 
alcohol  (neutral  to  phenolphthalein)  cool  and  titrate 
the  solution  with  half-normal  alcohol  potassium  hy- 
droxide, using  phenolphthalein.  Express  the  result  as 
miligrammes  of  KOH  consumed  per  gramme  of  rosin. 
This  is  the  acid  number. 

Ester  Number. 

The  ester  number  is  the  difference  between  the 
saponification  number  and  the  acid  number. 

Unsaponifiable  Matter. 

Saponify  about  5  grammes  of  rosin  by  boiling  for 
two  hours  with  excess  of  half-normal  alcohol  potash. 
Evaporate  most  of  the  alcohol,  add  about  100  Ce.  of 
water  and  extract  in  a  separator}-  funnel  with  acid- 
free  ether  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  free 
rosin  size. 

"Kosin  luisaponifying  in  a  queous  solution"  is 
determined  by  boiling  5  grammes  rosin  for  4  hours  in 
an  aqueous  solution  contavining  1  gramme  sodiuaj 
carbonate,  and  then  extract  as  above.  This  result 
represents  more  nearly  the  rosin  which  is  unacted 
upon  in  determining  the  acid  number  and  is  consider- 
ed to  be  the  unsaponifiable  as  far  as  size  making 
purposes  are  concerned. 

Laboratory  Siting  Test. 

To  determine  the  value  of  a  rosin  size  in  the  Labora- 
tory is  very  difficult  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  beat- 
ing and  drying  conditions  are  not  representative  of 
mill  practice  and  that  impurities  in  the  paper  stock 
do  not  effect  the  sizing  in  the  same  way  as  on  the 
machine. 

Relative  sizing  values  nmy  be  roughly  determined 
from  hand  made  sheets,  if  effort  is  made  to  eliminate 
all  other  variables. 

Solubility. 

Only  well  saponified  rosin  soaps  will  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  water  by  ordinai-y  methods  of  dilution,  lui- 
less  their  solubility  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  pro- 
tective colloids.  As  the  ma.jor  portion  of  the  Cana- 
dian mills  are  using  high  free  rosin  sizes  prepared 
solely  fi'Oiii  rosin  and  soda  the  following  methods  are 
submitted  as  being  applicable  mainly  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  such  rosin  soa|)  solutions  for 
sizing  purposes. 

Sampling. 

The  sample  of  size  solution  taken  for  analysis  should 
be  drawn  from  the  dilute  storage  or  measuring  tanks, 
after  it  is  prepared  ready  for  use.  This  sample  should 
be  further  diluted  until  it  contains  approximately  1  per 
cent  of  total  solids. 

Although  the  diluted  solution  may  be  somewhat 
liydrolized  providing  it  has  been  iiuproi)erly  diluted, 
yet  the  analysis  of  it  in  tiiis  condition  will  more  ac- 
curately interpret  its  sizing  value,  than  if  the  undiluted 
sample  is  taken. 

Total  Solids. 

JOO  Cc.  is  concentrated  to  solids  on  a  water  bath  and 


then  dried  at  105  deg.  to  constant  weight.  If  dried  in 
a  weighed  dish  containing  rod  and  sand,  the  drying 
is  greatly  facilitated. 

Effective  Free  Rosin. 

This  solution  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  a 
tendency  to  form  sediment  on  standing. 

For  the  determination  of  any  coarse  rosin  in  sus- 
pension, which  is  ineffective  for  sizing  purposes,  300 
Cc.  of  the  solution  should  be  boiled  for  5  minutes  and 
then  filtered  and  washed  %vith  hot  water.  The  residue 
being  dryed  on  a  weighed  filter  and  weight  determined. 
Calculate  to  per  cent  on  dry  basis. 

Total  Free  Rosin. 

Take  100  Cc.  of  the  1  per  cent  size  solution  and  ex- 
tract HI  a  separatory  funnel  with  50  to  75  Cc.  acid  free 
ether  without  shaking  too  hard.  If  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  breaking  up  the  emulsion,  5  to  10  cc.  neutral 
absolute  grain  alcohol  may  be  added  which  will  ac- 
celerate the  separation. 

The  aqueous  solution  drawn  off  into  a  second  separ- 
atory funnel  and  extracted  as  above.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  again  drawn  off  and  the  ether  added  to  the 
original  ether  extract. 

In  all.  three  ether  extractions  should  be  made  on  the 
aqueous  soap  solution. 

The  combined  ether  extracts  are  then  washed  three 
times  with  50  Cc.  distilled  water.  To  the  first  water 
washing,  may  be  added  a  little  alcohol  if  necessary. 

The  last  two  washings  should  be  allowed  to  separate 
without  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

The  washed  ether  solution  is  then  transferred 
through  the  mouth  of  the  separatory  funnel  to  a  weigh- 
ed beaker,  or  Soxhlet  evaporating  flask,  the  separatory 
funnel  washed  with  25  Cc.  ether  and  added  to  the 
original  ether  solution. 

The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried  to  con- 
stant weights  in  the  oven  at  100  deg.  to  105  deg.  C. 

This  residue  is  calculated  to  i)ercent  on  the  basis  of 
the  dry  size. 

Note :— It  is  especially  important  that  the  ether  used 
in  this  determination  shall  have  been  specially  prepar- 
ed by  washing  once  ^nth  sodium  carbonate  solution 
and  then  sufficiently  with  water.  It  should  be  tested 
with  a  moist  piece  of  sensitive  blue  litmus  paper,  which 
should  not  change  color  when  completely  submerged 
in  the  other  for  fifteen  minutes. 

TOTAL  ROSIN.— Take  50  Cc.  of  the  original  size 
solution  into  a  separatory  funnel  and  acidify  ^dth 
10  Cc.  of  dilute  (1-5)  sulphuric  acid.  Add  50*  Cc.  of 
ether,  shake  well  and  allow  to  stand  until  the  two  lay- 
ers are  completely  separated.  Draw  off  and  wash 
the  ether  with  two  25  Cc.  portions  of  water,  drawing 
off  the  water  into  the  second  funnel  and  pouring  the 
ether  extract  into  a  weighed  Soxhlet.  Rinse  the  first 
funnel  ^^-ith  25  Cc.  of  ether  into  the  second  funnel. 
Shake  well  and  draw  off  the  water  layer  into  the 
first  funnel.  Wash  as  above  with  two  25  Cc.  portions 
of  M'ater.  Repeat  once  more.  Evaporate  the  ether 
from  the  combined  extracts  as  in  the  Free  Rosin  de- 
termination. Dry  to  constant  weight  at  not  over  100 
deg.  Cent.  Calculate  per  cent  on  dry  basis  and  multiply 
by  100  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  combined  rosin. 

The  ether  in  this  case  does  not  need  to  be  specially 
purified,  though  it  should  be  as  free  from  any  non- 
volatile residue, 
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Rapid  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Total  Rosin  Free  Alkali. 

and  Effective  Free  Rosin  for  Mill  Control.  About  10  gr.  of  the  rosin  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  little 

Prior  to  this  determination  an  average  figure  must  water   and   shaken   in   a   separatory   funnel   with   suf- 

be  determined  which  represents  the  "Rosin  Unsaponi-  fieient  neutral  sodium  chlorid  so  that  a  portion  of  it 

fving  in  Aqueous  Solution"  b.v  making  a  number  of  remains  undissolved.     Opening  the  stop-cock  carefully 

determinations    on    the    rosin    being    used,    using    the  the   solution  is  allowed  to  run  into  a    second   separatory 

method   already   described.     This   may  be   considered  funnel,  the  undissolved  NaCl  thereby  serving  as  a  fil- 

as  representing  the  rosin  which  does  not  saponify  on  ter.    The  soap  remaining  in  the  first  funnel  is  washed 

direct  titration.  with  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  sodium  chloride 

and  the  wash-solution  added  to  the  second  funnel.    To 

FREE  ROSIX.— 100  cc.  of  approximately  1  per  cent  ^,^^  solution  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  second  separatorv 

solution,  is  boiled  for  5  mniutes  to  remove  suspended  j.^.^^,  ^jj^^^jj   ^^^^^  ^  jj^^j^  neutral  soap,  but  no  free  rosin 

rosin,  and  passed  through  weighed  filter.     The  warm  ^q    _^    ji^q  normal  acid  is  added,  shaken  with  ether, 

filtrate  is  heated  to  near  boiling,  ^^^th  equal  volumes  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ether-solution  as  well  as  the  water  solution  is 

of  neutral  absolutely  grain  alcohol,  and  titrated  with  a  t^j.^j^ed    with    1[10   normal    alkali-solution.      If   n.    cc. 

1-5  normal  solution  of  NaOH.  using  phenolphthalein  ^jj^^jj  j^  required  this  is  the  value  for  free  alkali  in 

as  indicator.     This  result  is  calculated  as  free  abietic  ^j^^  ^^^^^ . 

acid  having  combining  weight  of  336.  (SO-nl  0.0053  gr.  Sodium  carbonate. 

Total  free  rosin:— Suspended  rosin  Xote.— If  it   is  desired  to  determine  free  Alkali  in 

Abietic  acid.  ^j^p   diluted   solution,   salt    may   be   added   until   there 

Unsaponitying  matter.  j^   super-saturation,    and    tlien    proceed    as    in    above 

TOTAL  ROSIN.— The  alcohol  is  evaporated  and  the  method, 

total  rosin  in  the  above  solution  is  now  precipated  with  (To  be  continued). 

an  excess  of  V2  normal,  H.SO^  and  the  coagulated  rosin  

collected.     Tlien  cool  solution,  filter  and  titrate  back  ^                              , 

with  normal  alkali  (NaOH).    From  this  the  total  rosin  L^OrreSpOnuCnCe 

acids  can  be  determined,  which  added  to  the  unsaponi-  

fying  rosin  and  suspended  rosin  will   give  the  total  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
rosm. 

(This  method  is  to  be  used  when  the  size  solution  -                — 

contains  a  negligible  amount  of  Free  Alkali.  ^      .      ,,  ,-         „   ,       T"'"""^"-  0"t.,  Sept.  oth.  1916. 

Alternative  Methods  for  Rapid  Analysis.  To  the  E.htor.  Pulp  and  Paper  IMagazine, 

Take   100  cc.   of  tli.'   1',    solution   into   a   separatory  Montreal.  Que., 

funnel  and  acidifv  with   110  X.  H.SO,;  so  that  after  Oear  Sir:— 

thoroughly  shaking  the  solution  is  acid.     Add  100  Cc.  Keterring  to  an  item  headed,  -'Mattagami  Company 

of  ether    (previously  washed  with  water)    and  shake,  changes  Hands,  ■"appearing  on  page  284  of  the  Pulp 

The  aqueous  solution  is  brought  into  a  second  separa-  and  Paper  ilagazine  of  the  1st  inst. 

tory  funnel.     The  ether  solution  is  washed  with  water  There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in,  nor  foundation  for 

and  the  wash  water  added  to  the  second  funnel.     The  the     statements     therein     given     that     the     company 

contents  of  the  second   funnel   is   washed   with   ether,  ""has      changed      hands      and      is      now      owned      by 

which  afterwards  is  added  to  the  first   extract.     The  the     Armstrongs     of    New     York     and     Pennsylvania 

aqueous  solution  is  titrated  with  I'lO  NaOH.  Company,"   nor  that   "the  new   owners   have   bought 

If  a  =  cc.  NIIO  alkali  used.  ""^  ^^''  interests  of  tliose  who  were   engaged   in   the 

b  =  ec.  N  10  sulphuric  C.  acid  then  are.  con.stniction  of  the  mill.      Neither  has  there  been  any 

TT  ..^    X-  -./^         1  !■            X     I-     i-         i-    11., 1;  change  in  this  companv  s  olticials.  other  than  in  the 

(1) — a)  cc.  H.,SO,  N  10  used  for  neutralization  ot  alkali  .  r         „  ,,           ,\r                     i      1  ■  1    •              t-n    i 

yij     a;  Lv,.  i  ,    _4  jiositiou  of  General  Jlanager.  and  which  is  now  filled 

>"nnno-i       ,            .     f    u    V        X'    n  bv  Mr.  S.  R.  Armstrong. 

(b— a)   0.0293  =  Rosin  combined  as  Anhydride.  t^t'\',.\x-  r-TjTotir>T  nr 

(b— a)   0.0302  =  Rosin  combined  as  Hydrate.  '''  .N(_A.N   (  HlbHUbM. 

In   the   ether   extract   the   rosin   is   determined   with  President, 
the     IjlO     normal     alcoholic     alkali     solution,     using 

phenolphthalein.  "XHE  GREAT  AMPHIBIAN." 

When  d  cc.  are  required  then : — 

d — 0.034  =  Total      ro.sin  =  Rosin      acids-|-unsaponifiable  The  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill  tells  in  brilliant 

rosin.  fashion  the  story  of  Britain's  double  defense  against 

d 0.0302  =  Rosin  acid.  Prussian  ojipression  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Great 

d_(0.034 — 0.0302  =  d— 0.0038  =  unsaponifiable.  ' '  Amphibian. ' ' 

0.0302   (d+a — b)=free  rosin  acid.  It  was  first  iniblislicd  in  the  New  York  Tribune  but 

Result:  is  now  being  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  by 

Alkali  (as  Na.O) Vf  Sadler  &  Haworth  the   well-known  tanners  of  ]M(uit- 

Rosiii  combined  (as  anhydride) %  real  and  Toronto. 

Rosin   free    (acid   +   unsaponifiable) %  They  have  a  belt  known  as  the  "Amphibia"    which 

Water  and  impurities  (x) they  have  advertised  very  widely.     In  its  way  it  is  to 

(x)   The  impurities  ma.v  be  determined  by  filterat-  belting  what  the  navy  and  army  of  Britain  are  to  her 

ing  the   aqueous  solution   and   weighing   filter   before  safet.v. 

and    after    filtering.      This    method    also    assumes    the  Its  a  clever  bit  of  advertising  and  goes  to  show  that 

absence  of  free  alkali.  despite  what  Shakespeare  said  there  is  something  in  a 

(This   method    assumes   that    the   size   solution   eon-  name — especially  the  name  "Amphibia".     A  copy  of 

tains  a  negligible  amount  of  Free  Alkali.)  the  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 
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STANDARD   FORM   OF  CONTRACT 


The  Xews-Priiit  i\Iauufacturers  Association  has  just 
sent  out  a  sample  of  new  standard  form  of  contract 
which  has  been  prepared  by  a  special  committee 
anpointed  sometime  ago: — 

In  consideration  of  the  mutual  covenants  and  agree- 
ments hereinafter  set  out,  the  Standard  Paper  Com- 
pany or  the  City  of  New  York  State  of  New  York, 
hereinafter  called  the  seller,  agrees  to  sell  and  hereby 
does  sell,  and  The  News  Publishing  Company,  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  hereinafter 
called  the  purchaser,  agrees  to  buy  and  pay  for,  and 
hereby  does  buy,  six  hundred  (600)  tons  of  roll  news 
print  paper  rei|uired  to  print  editions  of  "The  i\Iorning 
News'",  a  newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  State  of  New  York,  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1916,  and  ending  December  31,  1916.  both 
dates  inclusive,  to  be  ordered  and  delivered  in  e<|ual 
montlily  instalments  of  fifty  (50)  tons,  not  cumulative, 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and  conditions: — 

1.  Trade  Customs. 

This  contract,  together  with  the  trade  customs  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof,  is  complete  in 
itself  and  sets  forth  the  agreement  and  conditions  be- 
tween the  i)arties  hereto,  and  it  may  not  be  assigned  by 
either  party  except  by  consent  of  the  other. 

2.  Specifications. 

(a)  The  said  paper  shall  be  of  substantially  the 
same  average  quality  as  sample  attached  to  this  agree- 
ment and  of  approximately  the  following  basis  of 
weight: — 24  x  36 — 32/500,  without  reference  to  pro- 
duction basis. 

(b)  Widths  of  rolls:  66  inches,  491/0  inches,  33 
inches. 

3.  Price  and  Delivery. 

(a)  .'(!2.3S  per  one  hundred  pounds  actual  weight 
of  rolls,  including  paper  and  wrappers,  but  excluding 
cores,  on  board  cars  at  Mill.  Price  includes  freight 
allowance  of  18  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  Rout- 
ing is  reserved  to  the  seller. 


(b)  The  paper  to  be  furnished  under  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  the  pi'oduct  of  the  Standard  Paper  Com- 
pany with  mills  located  at  Pouglikeepsie,  X.  Y. 

4.  Terms. 

Net  cash  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  of  invoice,  or 
not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  the  month  for  all  paper 
shipped  the  previous  month.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  New  York  Exchange. 

5.  Contingencies. 

In  case  the  seller  shall  be  unable  and  fail  at  any 
time  to  make  and  supply,  or  the  purchaser  shall  be 
unable  and  fail  to  take  and  used  said  i^aper  in  con- 
sequence of  strikes,  fire,  explosion,  lock-outs,  combina- 
tions of  workmen,  tlood,  drought,  embargoes,  war,  the 
acts  of  God,  the  public  enemy  or  any  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party  hereto,  the  seller  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  purchaser  for  failure  to  supply  such 
l)aper,  nor  shall  the  purchaser  be  liable  to  the  seller 
for  failure  to  take  such  paper  during  the  pei"iod  of  such 
disability. 

6.  Cancellation. 

If  the  purchaser  shall  fail  to  pay  any  amounts  when 
due  under  this  contract,  or  fail  to  make  settlements 
as  provided  herein,  the  seller  may,  at  its  option,  cancel 
this  contract,  refuse  to  furnish  any  more  paper  there- 
under, and  declare  the  obligations  of  the  ])urchaser  for 
all  papei-  furnished  hereunder  due  forthwith,  notwith- 
standing the  terms  hereof,  but  the  purchaser  shall 
remain  liable  to  the  seller  for  all  loss  and  damage  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  such  failure. 

This  agreement  is  executed  in  duplicate  original  and 
siiall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of  the  legal 
domicile  of  the  seller. 

Executed  at  No.  100  P>oardway,  City  of  New  York, 
State  of  New  York,  this  10th  day  of  December,  1915. 
The  Standard  Paper  Company  Seller, 

By  Richard  Roe,  President. 
The  News  Publishing  Company  Purchaser, 
Bv  John  Doe,  President. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY. 

A  review  of  the  printing  and  publishing  industiy  of 
the  Cnited  States  in  the  years  1914  and  1909  is  given 
by  tiu'  United  States  liureau  of  the  Census  in  its  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  1914  study  of  that  industry. 
The  five-year  period  showed  increases  in  number  of 
establishments  and  in  the  value  of  products. 

According  to  the  classification  adopted,  the  printing 
and  ])ublishing  industry  is  made  up  of  three  branches, 
comprising:  (1)  Establishments  whose  chi^f  business 
is  book  and  job  pi'inting,  book  i)rinting  and  l)ublishing, 
or  book  ]iublishing  only;  (2)  establishments  whose  sole 
or  chief  business  is  music  printing,  or  music  printing 
and  publishing,  or  music  publishing  only;  and  (3) 
establishments  which  are  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing,  or  in  the  publishing  only,  of  newspapers 
and  ])eriodicals,  some  of  the  fii'st  named  doing  job 
work  also. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  this  industry  in 
1914  aggregated  31,612,  and  the  total  value  of  their 
products  amounted  to  .1;810,508,111.  These  figures  rep- 
resent increases  of  6.2  per  cent  and  22.3  per  cent. 
resi)eetively,  as  compared  with  those  for  1909 — 29,757 
establishments,  with  products  valued  at  .'i;662, 591,959. 


PULP  FREIGHT  RATES  ADVANCED. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted 
an  increase  of  approximately  2V2  ppi'  cent,  on  freight 
rates  on  pulp  wood  shipped  from  Canada  to  points  in 
the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 

The  commission  entered  upon  a  hearing  concerning 
the  ]iroposed  increases  enumerated  in  cases  listed  under 
docket  817  on  April  7th.  At  this  time  the  proposed 
rates  were  suspended  heai-ing  until  August  8tli  and  on 
the  latter  date  were  resuspended  until  Februarv  8th, 
1917. 

This  order  was  vacated  and  the  pi-oposed  schedules 
of  I'ates  were  allowed  to  become  effective. 


JAPANESE  PAPER  MILLS,  BUSY. 

The  |)aper  milling  industry  of  Japan  is  attaining 
complete  indejiendence  as  a  result  of  the  increased  act- 
ivity following  the  European  war.  ^lany  new  factories 
have  been  planned,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
in  operation  by  April  of  next  year,  when  the  total 
output  will  reach  approximately  50,000  tons  of  pulp  a 
year. 
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The  Intei-lakc  Tissue  ]Mills,  Merritton.  Out.,  made  a 
most  attraetive  and  eomiireheiisive  display  of  the 
various  lines  manufactured  by  them  in  a  gaily  decorat- 
ed booth  in  the  Manufacturers'  Huilding  at  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition,  Toronto.  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  white  and  colored  tissues,  light  wrappings, 
plain  and  crepe  toilet  papers,  paper  napkins,  towels 
and  paper  specialties,  and  was  in  charge  of  G.  A. 
Browne. 

*  «       » 

John  Martin  of  the  John  Maitin  Paper  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
la.st  week  on  business,  and  called  ujion  a  number  of 
members  of  the  trade. 

*  «       * 

The  steamer  Wailiemo  l(>ft  Powell  Kiver.  R.  C.  re- 
cently, loaded  with  2,500  tons  of  news  print  paper, 
for  Australia.    Each  roll  was  eighty-seven  inches  wide. 

An  extension  is  being  built  to  the  finishing  rooms  of 
the  Windsor  mill  of  the  Canada  Pai)er  Co..  at  Windsor 
Mills.  Que.  It  will  l)e  two  storeys  high,  in  dimensions, 
128  X  57  feet,  and  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  brick.    New  supei'calenders  are  also  being  added 

to  tile  equipment  of  the  plant. 

*  *       * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Limited,  held  in  Toronto  recently,  it  was 
decided  to  have  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for 
a  large  new  mill  which  will  be  erected  at  IMille  Roches, 
Out.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  a  two 
machine  mill  and  one  machine  will  be  installed  as  soon 
as  the  stiucture  is  completed  while  the  second  one  wall 
be  added  later.  The  new  Fourdrinier  will  be  148  inches 
wide  an<l  will  have  an  output  of  about  twenty-five  tons 

a  day  ol'  hook  and  writing  paper. 

«       *       # 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Iloupt  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  who  recently  bought  the  .Thomson  plant  at 
Camden  East,  Ont.,  which  is  now  being  thoroughly  over 
hauled  and  new  equiimient  added.  The  new  company, 
which  is  capitalized  at  -+100,000,  will  manufacture  spe- 
cialties. L.  F.  Houpt,  of  Buflt'alo,  X.  Y.,  is  Pi-esideut  of 
the  new  organization,  Wilbur  E.  Iloupt  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  and  E.  A.  Crippen,  of  Toronto, 
secretary  and  Manager  of  Sales.  The  sales  office  of  the 
companv  will  be  at  4]f)  King  sti'i'ct  west.  Toronto,  Mr. 
Iloupt  is  now  at  the  mill  supervising  the  extensive 
changes  that  are  taking  place  which   will  include  the 

addition  of  a  new  machine. 

*  *       * 

The  Twin   Falls  Lumber    Co.,    Limited,    with    head 
offices  in  Toi'onto  and  a  capital  stock  of  H^IOO.OOO  has 
been  granted  a  charter.    The  conqiany  is  empowered 
to  cari'v  on  the  business  of  timber  merchants,  deal  in 
timber  licenses  and  limits  and  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  pulp  and  paper. 


A.  M.  Huestis,  paper  mills  representative  of  Toronto, 
Out.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country 
whei'c  he  spent  several  weeks. 

*  *       * 

A  chartei-  has  been  granted  to  the  Canadian  Poidtry 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in 
Hamilton,  Out.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  Robert  H.  Dewar  and  Robert  H. 
Essex,  Fruitland,  Ont.,  W.  H  .Cross,  and  J.  H.  Hol- 
brook,  Hamilton.  Out.,  and  A.  E.  Walker,  Barton- 
ville, 

*  *        * 

Ceoi-o(.  A.  Howell  of  the  Howell  Trading  Co..  Tor- 
onto, Ont.,  has  returned  from  spending  several  weeks 
vn-ation  at  Gidl  Lake.  Ont 

*  «       « 

Excavation  has  been  commenced  at  Merritton.  Ont., 
for  the  new  sulnhite  plant  of  the  T^incoln  Paper  Mills 
Cn  Tjimited.  The  )iew  nlant  will  have  a  capacitv  of 
thivtv  tons  of  unbleached  sulnhite.  will  be  bttilt  of 
reinforced  courete  and  steel,  and  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $300,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  industry 
w'll  be  in  oneration  early  next  year. 

*  «       * 

The  Empii-e  Paper  and  Pulp  Jlills.  Limited,  which 
were  recentlv  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2.- 
500  000  and  bend  offices  in  Vancouver,  are  taking  over 
the  assets  and  nndertakiiicfs  of  the  Swanson  Bay 
Forests.  Wood  Pidp  and  Lumber  Mills.  Limited,  on 
Swanson  i'.ay.  which  have  been  idle  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  )ieoi>le  back  of  the  new  organization  are 
understood  to  be  in  the  interests  which  control  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co..  who  have  a  sixty  ton 
mill  at  Mill  Creek  and  have  commenced  preparations 
t'or  the  buildinsr  of  ptdp  and  pajier  mills  at  Quatsino 
on  ^'ancouver  Island. 

*  *        * 

An  extension  is  being  built  to  the  machine  room 
of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  St.  Catharines. 
Ont.  The  addition  is  40  x  70  feet,  one  storey  high  and 
good  ])rog]'ess  is  being  made  on  the  work. 

*  «       * 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  British  Columbia  has 
foui'  hundred  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  board 
measurement.  Cutting  two  billion  feet  per  year  and 
allowing  nothing  for  natural  increase  and  growth  it 
would  take  two  hundred  years  to  exhaust  the  suiipl>'. 
«       «       * 

It  is  understood  that  the  Oxford  Paper  Co..  of  Rum- 
ford,  ]\Iaine.  the  Bryant  Paper  Co..  of  Kalamazoo, 
^lich,.  and  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Toronto, 
have  entered  into  arraneement  with  a  view  to  purchase 
the  bleached  sidphite  plant  of  tlie  Edward  Partington 
Pulp  and  Pa])er  Co..  St.  John.  X.  B..  which  has  a  capa- 
city of  about  sixtv  tons  daily  and  that  an  option  has 
been  secured  on  the  plant. 
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The  new  three  storey  addition  to  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Merritton,  Ont.,  has  been  completed  and  is  used 
for,  finishing  purposes,  being  fitted  with  winders  cut- 
ters and  crepers.  Tlie  company  is  rushed  with  busi- 
ness. 

*  *       « 

Joseph  Slater,  superintendent  of  the  Espauola  plant 
of  the  Spanisli  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  whose  health 
has  not  been  good  for  some  time,  has  gone  on  an 
extended  trij).  W.  J.  Ilussey  is  superintending  both 
the  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls  jilants  at  the  jiresent 
time. 

«       *       * 

The  new  sulphite  mill  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  at 
Thorold,  Ont.,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons, 
has  progressed  so  favorably  in  construction  that  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  in  operation  next  month.  The  mill 
has  two  digesters.  If)  feet  in  diameter  Iiy  4!)  feet  in 
height. 

«       #       * 

S.  R.  Armstrong,  general  manager  of  the  Mattagami 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  are  erecting  a  seventy  five 
ton  bleached  sulphite  plant  at  Smmoth  Rock  Falls, 
Ont.,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  plant  on  which 
good  progi'ess  is  being  made  with  the  concrete  foot- 
ings. About  five  hundred  men  are  employed  in  con- 
struction work. 

*  *       # 

E.  R.  Heyland,  of  the  Monteith  Pulp  and  Timl)er  Co., 
Toronto,  who  operate  a  large  rossing  plant  at  Mon- 
teith,  Ont.,  has  returned  from  an  extend  visit  to  the 
mills  in  Quebec.  The  Monteith  Co.  lost  about  fifteen 
hundred  cortls  of  i)ulp  wood  in  the  recent  fires  in 
Northern  Ontario,  and  an  official  of  the  company 
estimates  that  the  total  number  of  cords  consumed  by 
the  conflagration  was  sixty  thousand.  The  price  of 
pulp  wood  is  constantly  ascending  and  has  increased 
about  twent>'-five  per  cent,  witliin  the  i)ast  six  months 
while  it  is  difficult  to  olitain  lal)or  in  the  woods. 

*  *       # 

George  Millington,  who  has  been  connected  with 
some  of  the  largest  pulp  mills  in  Canada,  has  joineil 
the  staff  of  the  Foley-Ricger  Pulj)  and  Pajjcr  (.'o.,  Thor- 
old, Ont.,  who  are  exceptionally  bus.v  in  all  their  tlucc 
])laiits. 

«       *       # 

It  is  understootl  tliat  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  ai'e  eon.sidering  tlu'  erection  of  a  sulphite 
plant  at  Espanola,  Ont.,  whicli  will  liave  a  capacity 
of  seventy  tons.  The  com]jany  have  for  some  time 
felt  the  need  of  a  sulphite  division  at  Espanola,  their 
nearest  cheniical  ]n\\\)  |>lant  being  at  Sturgeon  Falls. 
The  four  new  grindei's  at  Espanola  will  soon  be  in 
operation,   making  twenty-eight   in   all. 

*  *       * 

The  extensions  and  installation  of  bleaching  appara 
tus  at  the  Riordon  sulphite  mill  in  Merritton,  Ont., 
are  nearly  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  compan.v 
will  be  turning  out  bleached  sulphite  next  month.  The 
entire  output  of  the  Merritton  plant  will  be  bleached. 

*  *       « 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Briggs,  who  is  book  steward  of  the 
Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House,  Toronto,  which 
is  the  largest  publishing  firm  in  Canada  and  also  the 
pioneer  in  that  line,  celebrated  his  eigthieth  birthda.y 
on  September  9th.  He  is  still  vigorous  and  at  his  desk 
every  day.    Dr.    Briggs  has  for  man.y  years  been  a 


director  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  whose  plant 
is  at  Cornwall.  He  was  appointed  book  steward  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  in  that  long  period  has  taken 
only  one  holiday  when  he  visited  the  Old  Country. 
He  is  probably  the  oldest  Canadian  publisher  in  active 
work,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  of 
the  Belleville  Intelligencer,  who  is  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year  and  became  connected  with  the  Intelligen- 
cer as  a  printer's  devil  eighty-two  years  ago. 

Extensive  biulding  operations  are  now  going  on  at 
Iroi|uois  Falls,  Out.,  to  house  the  two  new  paper  ma- 
chines of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co..  each  of 
which  will  be  232  inches  wide.  They  are  the  widest 
Fourdriniei-s  in  the  world.  Extensions  will  also  be 
made  to  the  gi'ound  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  plants. 
The  total  |)roduction  of  the  mill  with  the  new  machines 
in  running  oi-der  as  they  are  expectecl  to  be  b.v  the 
end  of  next  year,  will  be  augmented  by  sevent.y  per 
cent. 


CHEMISTS  TO  DISCUSS  PAPER. 

Chemical  Week  will  be  celebrated  in  New  York 
from  September  25  to  30,  when  the  American  Chemical 
Societ,y  and  the  Electrochemical  Society  meet,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Mak- 
ers' Association.  In  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of 
these  various  organizations  a  great  deal  of  information 
is  likely  to  be  developed  in  relation  to  the  future  of  pa- 
per, and  with  the  active  work  that  is  in  hand  to  make 
jiaper  out  of  sawdust  and  other  wood  waste  there  is 
likely  to  develop  some  interesting  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  prospective  supply.  Whether  the  paper  is 
to  be  cheaper  or  more  expensive  is  a  matter  entirely 
of  chemistr.y,  say  the  chemists. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Paper  is  expensive  nowadays  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. The  demand  is  great.  Formerly  we  imported 
large  quantities  of  sulphite  pulp  (a  needed  ingredient 
of  nearly  all  jiapers.  newsjiapers  requiring  20  per  cent 
of  it)  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  We  make  some  here, 
but  not  enough.  We  can't  get  Scandinavian  ]mlp 
now;  they're  all  sold  out.  Chemicals  needed  in  the  pa- 
per industry  have  soared  in  price,  and  so  has  copjier, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  needed  for  the  screens 
in  paper  machines.  Then,  paper  makers  are  very  hu- 
man and  like  to  get  the  highest  market  prices  for  their 
goods,  and  in  this  they  appear  to  have  succeeded.  And 
we  Americans  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  utilize 
our  waste  products. 

"The  uses  of  paper  are  extending  very  rapidly. 
Bags  made  of  spun  paper  are  a  growing  Swedish  pro- 
duct, and  American  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
l)roduce  them.  Coffee  bags  are  made  of  single  strand, 
oi)en  weave,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  pulp  inside.  Onion 
bags  are  being  offered.  Several  firms  are  engaged 
in  making  some  very  attractive  furniture  of  wafer- 
proofed  paper  reeds  woven  over  wooden  and  rattan 
frames.  The  Swedes  are  making  a  three-stranded  spun 
paper  rope  for  general  use  that  is  well  spoken  of.  Pa- 
per horse-blankets  sound  queer,  but  they  are  bein"' 
made.  Fireproof  fabrics  sound  still  more  odd,  bm 
they  are  making  them,  nevertheless,  on  a  paper  ba.sis. 
Cement  sacks  are  announced  as  coming  soon.  The  Jap- 
anese, who  are  the  most  expert  of  all  in  the  utility  of 
paper,  are  making  aviators'  suits  of  oiled  |,aper  that 
are  very  light  and  resi.stant  to  cold." 
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{Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York,  Sept.  12. 
There  is  some  talk  at  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  that  Rep- 
reseiitive  Clyde  H.  Taveimer,  of  Illinois,  will  introduce 
a  bill  at  this  session  recommending  that  the  Govern- 
ment establish  and  run  a  paper  mill  of  its  own.  The 
bill,  it  is  said,  would  provide  not  only  the  paper  suppl.v 
for  the  goverimient,  but  would  also  trj'  and  show  the 
people  just  how  much  the  paper  manufacturers  are 
making  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  If  such  a  bill  is 
introduced  there  is  little  likehood  that  it  would  even 
be  considered  by  the  committee  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

•  •       • 

Entries  were  placed  on  file  in  the  X'nited  States  Dis- 
trict Coui't  at  Dayton,  (^hio,  overruling  the  motions  of 
the  complainant  in  the  suit  of  the  Chicago  Oyster  Pail 
Company  against  the  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Company, 
of  Middletown,  and  others,  for  orders  of  the  Court  re- 
(|uiring  the  Gardner  company  and  the  Ohio  Box  Board 
Company  to  make  definite  and  certain  the  allegations 
of  the  first  defense  to  the  first  and  second  causes  of 
action  as  contained  in  their  respective  answers. 

•  •       • 

The  Paper  Products  Company,  49  Terminal  Way 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufactures  the  "Star"  paper  bot- 
tles, reports  that,  although  it  is  producing  40.000  bot- 
tles every  twenty-four  hours,  its  production  is  sold  for 
months  ahead. 

•  •       • 

Work  another  unite  to  the  Hawle.v  Pulp  and  Paper 
ilill  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  will  begin  January  Ist, 
at  an  estimated  co.st  of  $1,000,000.  By  that  time  the 
unit  now  under  way  will  have  been  completed.  The 
[u-oposed  addition  will  be  reinforced  concrete.  The 
Xewington  Paper  Company  Newington,  Conn.,  has 
filed  a  preliminary  certificate  of  dissolution.  The  docu- 
ment is  signed  by  Thomas  Garvin  and  William  A. 
Riley,  a  majorit.v  of  the  directors. 
«       •       * 

The  Great  Xorthern  Paper  Compan.v,  at  Millinoeket, 
;\Iaine,  is  installing  another  paper  machine  which  will 
be  ready  for  operation  about  January  1st.  The  Com- 
|iany  recently  added  a  big  paper  machine  which  in- 
creased its  capacity  and  the  latest  machine  will  still 
further  add  to  the  output  of  the  mill,  which  makes 
news  print  exclusively. 

•  •       • 

The  Rossman  wire  mill  located  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Kinderhook  creek  at  Rossman.  X.  Y.,  has  been 
iiurchased  by  the  Hoboken  Paper  Company,  of  Hobo- 
ken,  X.  J.  It  will  be  overhauled,  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery to  manufacture  a  high  grade  of  paper  and  as 
(luiekly  as  possible  will  be  running.  The  property  in- 
cludes a  large  mill  and  storehouse,  etc.,  and  about  fifty 
acres  of  land. 

•  •       • 

The  Rowland  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  with  mills, 
water  power  and  timber  land  at  Howland  and  Enfield 


Maine,  sold  its  entire  property  to  the  Howland  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corporation  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  for 
■$22.5,000.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are 
Amos  L.  Blandin,  president ;  George  L.  Lewis  treasurer, 
both  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  to  the 
plants  formerly  owned  b.v  the  Progressive  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  near  Plattsburgh,  X.  Y.,  which  were  recent- 
ly taken  over  b.v  the  I^nderwood  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
and  the  Plattsburgh  Wall  Paper  Company  in  which 
considerable  local  capital  is  interested.  About  $90,000 
is  being  expended  for  the  work,  the  contract  for  which 
has  been  awarded  to  R.  H.  Rheinlander,  of  Glens  Falls. 

N.  Y. 

*       «       • 

A.  J. Archibald  Co.,  Inc..  is  a  new  concern  just  start- 
ing with  offices  at  38  Park  Row,  Xew  York.  The  com- 
pany will  deal  in  all  kinds  of  paper,  but  principally 
for  the  export  trade.  The  officers  of  the  compan.y  are 
B.  B.  Goldberg,  president ;  M.ver  Singer,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  A.  J.  Archibald,  secretary.  ]\lr.  Archi- 
bald is  practical  man  of  the  business  and  is  well-known 
in  paper  circles  in  X^ew  York. 

«       *       # 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted 
the  fourth  section  application  of  F.  A.  Leland,  Chair- 
man of  the  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  in  behalf  of 
all  carriers  parties  to  his  I.  C.  C.  No.  957,  to  add  from 
points  of  orgin  named  therein  to  Houston  and  Galves- 
ton and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  writing  paper  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph,  1,368-A  the  rates  to  appl.v 
to  straight  or  mixed  carloads. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  H.  Pai*sons  &  Co., 
the  Prejepscot  Paper  Compan.v  and  the  Sagadahoc 
Towing  Company,  held  at  the  office  of  the  allied 
companies  in  Topsham.  ]\laine.  It  was  voted  in  each 
case  to  increase  the  number  of  directors  to  seven,  and 
addition  to  two  in  each  case.  The  election  of  officers 
of  the  three  companies  resulted  as  follows:  Prejepscot 
Paper  Compan.v  and  Sagadahoc  Towing  Compan.v.  Jus- 
tice, A.  B.  Cowles,  president ;  William  W.  Nearing, 
vice-president  and  general  manager ;  William  Glasson, 
treasurer;  E.  P.  Cowles,  secretar.v.  W.  H.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  Justice  A.  B.  Cowles,  president ;  William  W.  Near- 
ing, vice-president  and  general  manager;  William  (rlas- 
son,  treasurer;  E.  P.  Cowles,  secretarv. 


M.  Austin  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
mills  in  the  Black  River  and  Oswego  Vallevs  in  the 
interests  of  0.  H.  Anderson  &  Co.  of  3S  Park  Row, 
New  York.  He  reports  gi-eat  activit.v  in  the  mills  and 
says  that  man.v  manufacturers  refuse  to  quote  prices, 
for  the.v  will  have  man.v  undiled  orders  left  on  their 
books  which  were  taken  at  low  prices. 
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A  severe  wind  storm  iv^'eiitly  blew  down  the  smoke 
staek  and  also  eansed  more  or  less  damage  to  the  roof 
of  the  mill  of  Alelntyre  Bros.  &  Houdebush,  Inc.,  at 
Fayetteville,  X.  Y.  The  replacing  of  the  smoke  stack 
necessitated  closing  down  the  mill  for  a  week. 


The  Seeley  Paper  Jlill,  at  Scotch  Plains,  X.  J.,  wa.s 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  by  the  recent  cloiid- 
bnrst  in  that  vicinity.  Green  P.rook,  on  which  this 
mill  is  sitnated  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
took  the  foundations  out  from  under  the  mill  and  set 
the  main  pai't  of  the  building  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
About  sixty  bales  of  waste  paper  which  were  stored 
in  the  cellar  were  damaged  by  water.  The  officers  of 
the  company  say  that  the  null  will  not  be  rebuilt  by 
them.    Till'  i.iill  is  accordinglv  for  sale. 


About  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  being  spent  by  the 
Remington  Power  &  Paper  Company  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  concrete  flume  at  its  p'ant  a';  Xorfolk, 
X.  Y.  The  flume  is  to  be  one  thousand  feet  long,  and 
\\ill  taki'  the  place  of  an  old  woo  ler  one.  Il  was  starr- 
ed aoout  a  month  ago  and  it  is  exiieeti-d  that  it  will  !)<• 
liinsheil  s.ii'u-  nmi    'n  October. 


.V.:uiiig  lie'  Miii)i'ovements  being  insfallcd  at  tlie 
•  arll.i'.v'  !-''ilp!iite  Pulp  &  Paper  C'oi  ipuny,  Carthage, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  new  digester  with  a  capacity  of  tweuty-tive 
tons.  There  are  five  other  tligesters  in  the  plant  e(iuip- 
ment.  This  new  one  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
forty-two  feet  high  with  the  steel  constructio'i  risiing 
on  a  soiiii  concrete  base.  It  will  be  enclosed  iu  a  build- 
ing of  struetiu'al  steel  brick  and  concrete. 


A   GOVERNMENT  PAPER  MILL. 

Speaking  of  the  proposal  made  i)y  the  United  States 
Goverinnent  to  establish  a  paiier  mill,  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal  says  in  part : 

As  for  the  plant  being  a  check  on  private  plants,  %ve 
fail  to  see  where  it  could  have  any  such  influence,  be- 
cause if  the  Government  was  to  make  it  own  paper 
this  very  fact  would  eliminate  any  competition. 

As  for  its  aiding  in  research  work,  such  a  proposi- 
tion belongs  in  the  class  with  political  rainbows.  The 
fact  is  the  Government  now  has  a  paper  machine  iu 
one  of  its  departments,  and  we  hazai'd  the  statement 
tbat  rust  has  worked  more  depreciation  in  it  than  has 
any.  wear  and  tear  due  to  active  operation. 

The  facts  are  that  if  the  mill  should  be  built  and 
operated,  it  would  simply  be  a  new  home  for  political 
incurables,  would  be  a  haven  for  incompetent  and  in- 
efficient paper  makers,  and  would  be  as  productive  of 
expense  as  is  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  shop 
that  holds  the  world's  record  for  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive printing  office  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  measure  has  not  any  points  that  commend  it.  It 
has  many,  very  many,  that  demand  for  it  the  disappro- 
val of  the  public  at  large.  One  may  not  believe  that 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  in  law,  but  then  one  never  can 
tell  what  will  be  done  by.  a  Congress  that  has  just 
placed  on  tbe  statute  books  a  law  compelling  a  railroad 
employer  to  [lay  ten  hours"  wages  for  eight  hours" 
work. 


Our  Exports  of  Pulp  and 
Paper 

Regarding  the  export  of  pulp  products,  the  Septem- 
ber letter  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  says: — 
■'Although  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada  have  for 
some  time  been  operating  at  full  capacity,  stocks  of 
news-print  are  decreasing.  Prices  of  raw  and  of  partly 
manufactured  materials  for  papermaking  are  very 
much  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  the  causes 
being  chiefly  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  greater  demand,  particularly  from  the  United 
States.  Last  year  the  cut  of  wood  for  pulp  was  far 
below  the  normal,  which  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  at 
a  time  of  increased  demand  and  increased  cost  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  A  year  ago  raw  pulpwood  could 
be  purchased  in  northei'n  Ontario  at  .$4  a  cord,  whereas 
this  year  the  price  is  $5.25  and  higher.  While  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  production  is 
labor,  the  dift'ieulty  iu  procuring  chemicals  is  not  a 
negligible  one.    Up  to  the  present  the  output  of  Cana- 

Our  Foreign  Trade  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
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dian  paper  mills  has  not  been  cheeked  by  these  factors, 
but  tluring  the  summer  tires  and  floods  have  caused 
some  slight  loss  and  interruption,  although  not  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  Contracts  made  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  or  previously  are  being  filled,  but  there 
is  a  decided  reluctance  to  contract  far  ahead  even  at 
pievailing  high  prices.  Additional  increases  in  the 
cost  of  production  are  feared,  and  the  demand  for 
pulp  and  newsprint  will  doubtless  continue.  The  new 
nulls  planned  and  in  course  of  con.struction,  and  the 
extensions  to  existing  ones,  will,  if  carried  out  as 
ini»'nded,  add  a  per  diem  capacity  of  840  tons  of  news- 
I)rint  before  the  end  of  1918.  During  the  twelve  months 
ending  IMareh  last  the  amount  of  printing  paper  ex-' 
ported  was  463,204  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,.544  tons 
per  day,  as  compared  with  a  tonnage  of  292.579,  or  975 
tons  per  day,  in  the  corresponding  period  ending 
March,  1914.  In  the  export  of  and  demand  for  wraj)- 
ping  paper  there  are  similar  developments  which  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  attained  considerable 
proportions. 
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HOWARD    SMITH    EMPLOYEES    OUTING 


Ou  September  3rd  the  Directors  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  eutertaiaed  their  emploj-ees 
and  families  to  a  delightful  day's  sail  over  Lake  St. 
Louis,  the  Soulange  Canal  aud  the  beautiful  Lake  St. 
Fraucis  to  Stauley  Island.  Diuuer  was  served  at  the 
Algou(iuin  Hotel,  and  after  a  hearty  repast  their 
esteemed  Presi<lent,  ilr.  Howard  Simth  addressed  the 
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with  the  Beaver  '"S"  (the  watermark  which  appears 
in  all  the  papers  made  by  this  mill)  was  flyiug  from 
the  stern  flag  pole.  It  was  an  ideal  day  for  sailiug, 
and  an  ideal  route  for  a  sail.  Good  music  was  render- 
ed by  the  Beauharnois  Brass  Band  and  everyone  enjoy- 
ing the  holiday  returned  greatly  indebted  to  their 
Directors.  Mr.  (".  H.  Courtney  personally  supervised 
the  arrangements  for  the  trip  and  his  untii'ing  effort? 
to  please  everyone  helped  materially  to  make  the  out 
ing  a  complete  success. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  ]\Iills  Limited  are  show- 
ing great  consideration  in  the  welfare  of  their  em- 
ployees. Recently  the  working  hours  of  the  mill  were 
chantred   to  thire  shifts  of  eifflit   hours  each   for  ma- 


Officials  and  Guests,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company 
Excursion,   September  3rd,  1916. 

iiathering.  Over  two  hundred  listened  attentively  to 
Mr.  Smitli  as  he  discussed  the  paper  situation  of  to-day 
and  as  he  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  each 
and  everyone  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion their  mill  achieved  for  the  iiuality  of  its  paper. 
The  volume  of  applause  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Smith's 
speech  must  have  assured  him  of  the  loyalty  and  sup- 
port from  the  employees. 

After  two  hours  on  the  Island  the  return  trip  was 
made  via  the  same  roiite.  The  Steamer  ■Laurencia" 
was  gaily  bedecked  with  banners  and  flags,  the  iienant 
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A    Happy    Excursion    Party. 

chine  hands,  and  nine  hours  per  day  in  place  of  ten 
for  other  departments.  The  feeling  of  goodfellowship 
which  prevails  throughout  the  entire  organization  plays 
no  small  part  in  the  secret  of  this  firms  success  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  high  grade  of  papers  they 
produce. 


^i«^i|if|£ii5f^lH?i"!"!{5^ 


Howard    Smith    Paper    Company's    Plants    at    Beauharnois. 


ENGLAND  REPULPING  PAPER. 

The  shortage  of  paper  in  England  has  resulted  in 
the  repulping  of  paper  that  already  has  been  used. 
One  of  the  effects  is  that  certain  lettei-s  which  seem  to 
have  been  been  more  deeply  impressed  than  their  fel- 
lows survive  the  process  and  come  to  light  in  unexpect- 
ed and  inconsei|uent  places. 


TURNER  BROS.  ENLARGING  PLANT. 

"To  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
goods  of  their  manufacture  (Asbestos  products  and 
Balata  Belting)  Messrs.  Turner  Bros..  Canada  Ltd.. 
Montreal,  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  400  ft  long  x  70  ft  wide,  along  the  water- 
front, giving  them  excellent  facilities  for  shipping  by 
rail  aud  water." 
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THE  LAURENTIDE   COMPANY'S   REPORT.  assets,  such  as  logs,  supplies,  accounts  and  bills  receiv- 

The    Laureutide    Couipauv,    Limited,    whose    annual  ^W^^etc.,  there  is  a  total  of  $3,321280,  as  again^ 

meeting-  was  held  a  few  da^s  ago  presented  the  share-  f  t^^f.  '"  ^'""'^''Jl^'  '^^f^'"  °*  *.^''T'.n';*±  *'''''''^* 

holders  with  the  best  report  in  its  history.    Net  earn-  l'al»l;ties  are  $2,921,^01,  as  against  $2,697,196,  a  gam 

ings  amounted  to  $1,244,283  or  equal  to  9.78  per  cent.  °^  ^"'>'  '^f'^^y  l""''*^  t'^^^i  $224,000.  The  largest  change 

on  tlie  $9,600,000  common  stock  of  the  company.  This  '"  ^T          ''""       /%rnn''nnn"n!,'  ^""'^  ^'"'  receivable, 

compares  with  $1,034,606  in  1915  aud  $944,958  in  1913,  "'"'''^  ^,'■^"^•  "^^''^-^^  $500,000    The  outlook  m  the  paper 

„.,,,,             ,,,    ,            ,       ,        -u    1  ^1              .  «ii<U'idp  business  IS  referred  to  as  encouraging  in  the 

President  George  thahoon,  Jr.,  described  the  year  s  president  "s  report,  and  he  also  comments  with  satisfac- 

operations  as  a     normal  growth  of  the  company  s  pulp  ^ion  on  the  strong  alliance  recently  made  with  Shaw- 

and  paper  business,     and  then  proceeded  to  point  out  jj^g^^  p^,^.^^.  f^^.    ^j^^    operation  'of    the    Laurentide 

the  company  s  plans  for  further  extensions     The  an-  Po,,,,,    subsidiary.     Since    July    the    latter    has    been 

nouncement  was  made  that  the  ex  ensions  to  the  sul-  delivering  the  full  amount  of  power  it  has  contracted 

phite  plant  now   under  way  would  be   completed  by  ^^  deliver  up  to  the  present 

November,  and  that  these  extensions  would  double  the  t„  those  who  expected  larger  earnings  it  should  be 

present  output  or  220,000  pounds  oi  sulphite  i)er  24  .mint^ri  „„+  ti,c.t  -i„,.;„^  +i,     ,  ,  <-  +                    ^i 

r            Tj      1                        1  i.r  i.  4.1                 1           11..  liointeci  out  tliat  during  the  past  two  vears  the  com- 

hours.   He  also  annouiR-ed  that  the  ground  wood  plan  ,„„,.  ,^,,  ,„^.,^  spending  large  sums  for  extensions  to 

had  been  increased     Shareholders  who  had  expected  jt,  ,„ij,,,it,  j,,^„^  ^^^^j  f^^.     ^^^.^^.      „.              The  Com- 

some  announcement  regarding  the  iiroposed  doubling  ,,ainr  ;„  „„„•  ;.,  «.  .„«o+  *„„„,  „ii           •/•             i  ■         ^  • 

„  ^,                     •   ..     I      r             ,•            •  i    ,              ,,  ■  paiiy  IS  no^\  in  a  most  lavorable  position  and  m  a  fair 

or.  the  news  pi'int  plant  were  disappointed,  as  nothing  ,,.„„  >.„  „,.ju^  .,  „^„,  „„„„„j    ;„    4.u                   c 

..    .     '           1   .1     -1          1  •    ^.     NT  v,,  ^^^y  1^0  make  a  new  record    m   the    way    of    earnings, 

was  said  in  regard  to  the  subject.    Neither  was  any  Comparisons  of  the  principal  features  of  the  manufac- 

anno,.n.:-.;ment  made,  as  had  been  expected,  about  the  during  and  profit  and  loss  account  follow: 

disti-ilmtion  01  the  Laurentide  Fowler  stock  now  in  the  iqig              .|Q..r              1014. 

.•om,,ai,y-s  treasury.  Mill  nets $1,022,055     $943,272     $829,903 

Lnmber....    101,409  91.333  115,054 

Investment 120,818  

Total  profits $1,244,283     $1,034,606     $    944,958 

lii' '  '^^M  iietterment 59,561  61,799  57,366 

l'>id;iiice    $1,184,722     $    972.S0()     $    887,592 

^^^  Depivciation  ivscrve.        20,000            20,000            20,000 
'^         ^^^^ 

I'-alaiice $1,164,722     $    952,806     $    867,592 

Interest 226,899  165,614  156,818 

^--  ^^^^^g  

lialance $    9.37,822     $    787,191     $    710,774 

%P'h3|P||B  Dividend   768,000  768,000  576,000 

^ '''-^^^9  

S^    °'    Y}^^H  Balance $    169.822     $      19,191     $    134,774 

'J^^^  War  tax 20,000 

Balance $    149,822     $      19,191     $    134,774 

Interest  ei-edit     ....         96,000  192,000  

Sur])lus $    245,822     $    211.191     $    1.34,774 

MR.  C.  R.  HOSMER,  A   sviiojisis   of  the   t)alance   sheet   for   the   past   two 

Vice-President   Laurentide   Company,   Limited.  ^^^'^  presents  the   following  comi.arisoiis  : 

Assets. 

The  ]jower  proposition  was  divorced  from  the  paper  1916                  1915 

eom|)an>'  early  in  the  current  year,  and  benefits,  which      Plant,  etc $11,498  589     $11  560  902 

M'ili  be  cumulative  as  time  goes  on,  began  to  appear  in      Current  assets 3,321,280         2!5S4!656 

the    jirofif   and   loss   statement    for    the    past    twelve      Forestry 87  357  71 979 

months.    Thus  earnings  are  credited  with  a  new  item,      Def.  charges 6  529  14  691 

returns  from  investments,  to  the  amount  of  $120,818,  '  ' 

which   presumably  stands  for  the   interest  which  the  Totals $14,913,761     $14  232  235 

company  received  on  the    power    subsidiaries'    bonds  Liabilities. 

taken  as  part  reimbursement  for  the  parent  eompanj^'s  1916                  1915 

original  outlay  on  the  development.  Stock $  9,600,000     $  9,600.000 

Just  how  the  segregation  affects  other  items  in  the     Bonds 706,090  753,806 

balance  sheet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.    The  com-      Curi'ent  lialiilities 2,921,705         2,697,199 

pany    was     understood    to    have    received    cash     as     Reserves 758,520  479,605 

well     as    bonds    from     the    po-vver    compan,y.      Bank     Siirjilus    927,446  701624 

loans,      however,      are      still      high      at      $2,195,080,  L_     ' 

about  $158,000  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  fact.    One  Totals $14,913,761     $14.232  235 

factor  in  that  might  be  the  continued  enlargements  of  The  old  board  of  directors  was  re-elected  as  follows- 

the  regular  plants  of  the  company.  Howevei',  the  work-  President,  George  Chahoon,  Jr. :  ViQe-presidenf,  Charles 

ing  capital  i)osition  shows  a  betterment  of  about  $.500,-  p{.  Hosmer:  directors.  R.  R.  Angus,  Sir  Thomas  Skin- 

000,  desi)ite  the  loan  increase.    Taking  strictly  current  „o,..  Edwin  Hanson,  P.  A.  Sabbafon,  and  J.  K  L   Ross 
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Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Statement 

The  Spanish  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  sharehold- 
ers have  reason  to  be  pleased  at  the  report  presented 
by  the  directors  of  the  Company. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th  last  the  surplus 
after  deduction  of  all  interest  charges  and  charges  on 
aceomit  of  the  funded  debt  is  $431,291,  which  is  seven 
l)er  cent,  on  the  outstanding  cumulative  preferred  of 
•i?."), 699, 100.  While  these  profits  show  a  decided  increase 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  the  dii'ectors  "believe 
the  properties  are  susceptible  of  further  improvements 
in  both  production  and  profits."  This  is  encouraging 
news  and  offers  just  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  common 
stock.  A  summary  of  the  combined  revenue  statement 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
and  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
sliows  : 


GEORGE    H.    MEAD, 

President  Spanish   River  Pulp  and 

Paper  Co. 

Spanish        Lake 

Co.       Sup.  Co.         Total. 

Xet    revenue    i(;879,285  !l!l,019,577  .^1,342,330 

Brought  for 4,763        162,040        268,330 


ly  during  the  last  half  of  the  company's  fiscal  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  current  assets  of  the 
two  companies  increased  by  $2,130,810,  the  net  surplus 
of  current  assets  being  $3,448,898.  Cleaning  up  cur- 
rent liabilities  as  indicated  by  the  above  has  put  the 
properties  on  a  practical  basis.  Of  the  total  for  1916, 
$1,036,400,  a  sum  of  $418,362  is  due  by  the  Spanish  to 
the  Superior  Company,  which,  deducted  from  the 
total,  leaves  a  net  current  liability  of  $618,638,  as 
against  substantial  current  assets  of  over  .$4,000,000. 
Hank  advances  amounting  to  $740,000,  which  appeared 
in  last  year's  .statement,  have  been  reduced  to  $100,- 
000.    Current   assets   and   liabilities   stand  as  follows: 

Current  Liabilities. 

1916.  1916. 

Spanish  River    Lake  Superior. 

.     ...$    100,000  

.     ...      263,850  111.362 

32,120  110,706 


liauk    advances    

Accounts    payable    

Accrued  interest 

Lake  Su])crior 418,362 


Totals    $    814. 

Current  Assets. 

Pulpwood $1,049 

.  .       169. 

.  .  .       269 

98 

. .  .      261. 

61 


E(|ui])ment  in  woods. 

Stores   

JMill  products 

Accounts   rec 

Cash 

Lumber,   etc 

( 'ontract  paper  ...    . 
Spanish  Power  Co.   .  . 


333 

,645 

871 
.184 
,979 
188 
,255 


113,217 


$    222,068 

$  946,339 
117,810 
355,356 
16,822 
294,657 
110,614 
2,974 
199,021 
418,363 


Totals $884,048  $1,181,617  $1,610,720 

Sundry  adjustments 38,519     


$1,143,098.    .  ,  .,,,.,,,,.„ 

Interest   and   charges. .  .$722,013  $    770,639  $    765,927 

Xet  for  distribution  ..    .$162,040  $    372,459  $    844,793 
Depreciation   104,129        145,172 


Totals $2,023,341  $2,416,956 

It  will  be  rememliered  tliat  during  1915  the  interest 
for  two  years  on  l)onds  and  notes  was  funded  and 
made  [layable  in  1922,  and,  as  announced  a  week  or  so 
ago,  the  ordinary  bond  interest  payments  will  be  re- 
sumed from  now  on.  There  remains  as  deferred  in- 
terest a  sum  of  $1,356,429,  due  in  1922.  At  the  present 
rate  of  earnings  it  would  appear  that  the  companies 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  this  at  that  time 
and  afterwards  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  something 
for  the  holders  of  the  cumulative  preferred.  If  the 
hopes  of  the  directors  materialize  it  may  be  possible 
to  Settle  with  the  bondholders  earlier  than  agreed 
upon,  and  this  would,  of  course,  bring  the  realization 
of  the  hopes  of  the  preferred  holders  someAvhat  nearer. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Spa- 
nish River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  will  be  held 
at  Toronto,  Thursday  September  28th,  at  12:15.  A 
special  meeting  has  been  called  for  12  o'clock  the 
saj)ie,  day  to  confirm  a  by-law  authorizing  the  company 
to  hold  meetings  of  its  board  of  directors  outside  the 
(irovince  of  Ontario. 


Net  surplus $162,040  $    268,330  $    699,621 

The  accumulated  .surplus  is  $699,621.  It  might  have 
been  more  gratifying  but  for  some  unusual  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  met  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  Espanola  mill  M-as  shut  down  for  two  weeks  be- 
cause of  floods,  and  the  labor  qiiestion  has  been  a 
seriousone.  As  against  this  may  be  set  the  very  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  the  products  of  th'e  mill,  espeeial- 


U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  PULP, 

United  States  in  year  to  June  30,  1916,  imported  1,- 
135.000.000  pounds  of  pulp,  of  which  nearly  70  per 
cent,  came  from  Canada  and  most  of  the  remaining  30 
per  cent,  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Pulp  importations 
were  180.000.000  pounds  less  than  in  previous  year,  but 
amount  shipped  from  Canada  increased  130.000.000 
pounds. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  lUfirket  keeps  \\\i  its  uiieertaiiity  of  supplies  and 
firmness  of  prices  iu  all  lines  and  fall  trade  is  starting 
in  with  a  rush.  There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  of 
orders,  news  print  stock  are  low  and  business  is  being 
turned  down  on  all  sides.  Prices  remain  stitf  iu  Can- 
ada, but  for  some  contracts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border  it  is  reported  tiiat  fancy  tigures  are  being  ob- 
tained. The  market  is  being  scoured  for  news.  The 
reports  pi'esented  by  leading  companies,  whose  finan- 
cial year  has  just  closed,  give  some  indication  of  pre- 
vailing active  conditions  although  the  mills  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  "cash  in"  on  present  high  prices, 
owing  to  contracts  beiug  carried  out  at  old  quotations. 
It  is  expected  that  for  the  coming  year  their  earnings 
will  to])  all  records  in  the  industry. 

In  the  book  and  writing  arena,  the  same  urgent 
demand  e.xists  and  some  mills  would  not  grieve  very 
much  if  they  did  not  see  another  order  until  the  begin- 
nining  of  the  new  year.  It  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
catch  up.  One  Canadian  concern,  which  have  been 
making  wrapping  and  hanging  papers,  are  converting 
their  output  into  book  and  writing,  and  another  lead- 
ing company  have  decided  to  install  a  new  machine. 
It  is  expected  that  two  other  machines  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  this  will  relieve 
the  situation  somewhat.  It  is  tlift'icult  to  get  some 
school  publications  such  as  drawing  books,  etc.,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  deliveries  are  slow.  The 
cheaper  grailes  have  been  advanced  a  cent  in  price, 
although  there  are  practically  no  quotations  existing. 
It  all  depends  on  the  quantity  wanted,  the  weight, 
wlien  delivery  is  to  be  made,  combined  with  the  under- 
staiuling  that  the  raw  stock  can  be  secured.  Quotations 
are  then  open,  subject  to  the  figure  prevailing  at  the 
pei'iod  of  shipment. 

In  the  wrapping  paper  line,  fibre  has  recently  ad- 
vanced one  cent  and  No.  1  manila,  three  quarters  of 
a  cent,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  luiderstood  that 
another  increase  is  on  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  wrap- 
ping papers  and  also  for  kraft  which  may  touch  the 
ten  cent  mark  in  ear  load  lots  before  the  close  of  1916-. 
The  luiderlying  causes  of  all  the  advances  are  prima- 
rily the  augmented  cost  of  pul|>  wood,  the  scarcity  of 
and  high  wages  for  labor  and  the  abnormal  demaiid 
for  all  kinds  of  pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  is  now  getting  very  scarce  and 
there  are  more  inquiries  than  there  have  been  for 
months.  As  high  as  twenty-three  dollars  is  being  offer 
ed  for  No.  1,  at  the  mill  and  tluMi  only  limited  quan- 
tities caji  be  secured.  It  is  not  so  many  months  ago 
that  ground  wood  pulp  delivered  did  not  bring  any 
higher  figure  at  T'.  8.  delivery  points,  freight  paid, 
than  it  now  commands  at  the  mills.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  that  as  high  as  thirty  dollai's  will  be  secured 
f.  o.  b.  mill  before  the  end  of  the  vear. 


In  unbleached  suljihite  the  situation  is  still  acute 
and  prices  are  aviating  and  may  go  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  before  the  snow  flies.  Of  course  ,there 
are  several  mills  under  construction,  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  relieve  the  situation  for  some  months.  A 
leading  com])any  which  has  been  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a  thirty  ton  sulphite  mill,  estimates  that  if 
present  prices  could  be  obtained  for  a  year,  they  could 
erect  a  thirty  ton  plant,  even  at  the  present  high  figure 
for  steel  and  equipment,  and  have  the  undertaking  paid 
for  out  of  the  profits  of  the  first  twelve  months  opera- 
tion. No  contracts  are  being  renewed  just  at  present, 
both  consumers  and  sellers  holding  aloof  until  later 
when  the  outlook  for  next  year  can  be  more  accurately 
gauged.  Prices  on  contract  are  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably Tuore  than  double  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  advance  on  all  kinds  of  tissue 
papers,  first  because  of  the  unprecedented  demand  and 
to  stop  certain  firms  from  placing  orders.  The  mills 
now  have  more  than  they  can  do  and  deliveries  are 
late  while  customers  are  clamoring.  One  firm  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  cancelling  certain  contracts 
and  paying  the  customers  a  rebate  in  order  to  get  relief 
from  the  onslaught  of  business.  It  is  likely  that  more 
machines  will  be  added  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  discount  on  paper  bags  has  been  decreased  late- 
ly in  keeping  with  affairs  generally.  There  has  been 
a  slight  advance  on  toilet  papers  while  paper  towels 
have  gone  up  ten  per  cent,  and  paper  napkins  twenty 
pel-  cent.  The  air  is  rife  with  rumors  that  an  export 
duty  may  be  jdaced  on  pulp  wood  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  the  possibility  of  the  authroities 
placing  an  embargo  on  chemical  pulp  to  any  points 
outside  the  British  Empire,  but  these  reports  have  to 
be  taken  at  what  they  are  worth. 

The  advent  of  fall  has  created  a  stronger  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  paper  and  an  added  impetus  is  being 
given  to  the  trade  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Just  how 
long  the  present  abnormal  prices  will  prevail  in  all 
lines  is  creating  a  deal  of  interest  among  students  of 
the  market  situation.  It  depends  on  how  conditions 
are  viewed,  whether  as  a  buyer  or  seller.  The  latter 
is  on  the  inside  looking  out  and  the  former  is  on  the 
outside  looking  in— ^fa!-  into  the  future.  Will  the  sky- 
rocket iiuotations  collapse  some  day  like  a  house  of 
cards, — fall  over  in  a  night  as  it  were. 

There  are  many  prophets  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade 
and  no  two  scarcely  agree.  It  is  declaimed  by  some  who 
claim  to  be  "in  the  know"  that  paper  jjrices  will  never 
revert  to  their  former  level  and  that  mills  for  many 
years  have  been  .selling  their  product  at  too  low  a  cost 
and  are  now  coming  into  their  own.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that,  even  if  the  war  were  to  terminate  suddenly, 
the  pei-iod  of  i-e-adjustment  would  not  be  completed  for 
a  long  time.  As  the  majoi'ity  of  Canadian  mills  have 
now  adopted  the  three  tour  .system  and  advanced 
wages  from  twenty  |>cr  cent,  up  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  help,  it  will  not  lle^)ossible  to  obtain  sufficient  labor 
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as  cheap  as  in  the  past  and,  therefore,  producers  will 
have  to  get  naore  for  their  goods,  no  matter  how  plen- 
tiful supplies  become.  This  is  one  view.  The  other  is 
that  there  has  been  an  artiticiality  about  everything 
connected  with  the  trade,  founded  on  a  war  time  basis 
and  by  the  abnormal  demand.  Such  a  fictitious  state 
of  affairs,  they  predict,  is  unlikely  to  continue  for  any 
great  period  and  the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  pulp  and 
paper  aesonautics  the  same  as  it  has  in  the  real  estate 
line  in  the  west  and  in  suburban  property.  Within  a 
year,  one  leading  manager  says,  prices  on  all  lines  of 
pulp  and  paper  will  drop  as  low  as  they  were  before 
the  war. 

Tn  the  rag  and  i)aper  stock  line,  news  and  mixed 
luipers  are  in  strong  requisition.  Hard  and  soft  shav- 
ings arc  scai-ce  and  prices  are  going  up.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  roofing  stock.  The  board  mills  are 
now  in  the  market  for  fall  supplies  and  are  buying 
(iuite  freely  and  iniying  good  prices. 

The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 
Paper. 

News  (rolls')  #2.2.'i  to  ;|f2.40.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  sheets),  $2.65  to  $2.75,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  $6.00. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3.  6.00c  to  7.00c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2.  7.50c  to  8.00c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  7.75c  to  8.50( 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1.  8.25c  to  9.00c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  8.25c  to  9.00c. 
Sulphite  bonds,  10  cents  up. 
Writings,  Si/o  cents  up. 

Grev  BrownsT $3'J'^  to  $4.25 

Fibre  .$6.50  to  $7..50 

Manila.  No.  1 $".00  to  $8.00 

Manila,  B $-1.50  to  $5.10 

Unglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $9.50 

Glazed  Kraft $9.00  to  10.00 

Tissues,  bleached 90c  to  $1.50 

Tissues $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  (manila  or  whit<'  sulphite).  .    .    .$1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 80c  tn  $1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13e  to  16c 

Bleached  grease-proof 20c  to  25c 

Drug  i>apers.  whites  and  tints 9c 

Paper  bags,  Manila 30%  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft 15%   di-seount. 

Confectionery  hags 15%  discount. 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground   woodpulp    $22.00  to  $24.00 

Easy  Bleaching  Suli)hite 5y2C  to  o^c 

Sulpliife.'iiewg  ^i*ade  : 4Vl>c  to  5c 

Sulphite  (bleached)   71/00  to  8c 

Sulphate 5c       to  6c 

Paper  Stock. 

Xo.  1  hard  shavings .$4.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings .$3.40 

■No.  1  mixed  shavings 70c 

White  blanks $1.15 

Heavv  ledger  stock $2.25 

No.  2  book  stock $1.00 

No.  1  book  stock $1.50 

No.  1.  IManila  enveloi)e  cuttings $2.00 

No.  1  print  Manilas $1.10 

Folded  news 721/2 


Over  issues 721/2 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper. 65c 

Old  white  cotton $4.50 

Thirds  and  blue $2.75 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.25 

Black  overall  cuttings $2.75 

New  light  flannelettes $5.50 

Ordinary  satinets  and  flock $2.20 

Tailor  Rass $2.00 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 

Markets  for  all  lines  of  pulji  ami  paper  continue  to 
exhibit  strength  while  there  is  every  indication  that 
further  advances  will  be  registered  in  the  near  future. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  everything  points  to  an  upward 
trend.  Consmners  of  paper  in  both  the  Eastern  and 
Westei'u.  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  T'^nited  States  are 
com])lainins'  of  a  shortage  of  news  ]>rint  and  of  stead- 
ily advancing  prices.  All  the  factors  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  are  showing  advances 
in  price  so  there  is  nothing  for  the  manufacturers  to 
do  but  to  register  increases. 

News  in  rolls  is  quoted  at  $2.25  to  .$2.40.  at  the  mill, 
in  carload  lots  from  either  Toronto  or  Montreal  mar- 
kets, while  for  small  orders  the  price  is  $2.50  up. 

Ream  news  is  ouoted  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  100 
l)nuinls  at  the  mill  for  large  orders  and  $3.00  up,  for 
small  orders. 

Wliile  the  changes  noted  below  are  in  some  cases  only 
nominal  there  is  everv  indication  that  real  advances 
will  be  reg'istei'cd  inside  the  next  few  weeks. 

Quotations  in  ]\rontreal  are  as  follows: 

Book — News — Writing-  and  Posters. 

Roll  News.  $2.25  to  .$2.40  per  100  pounds  at  mill  for 
large  orders ;  .$2.50  up,  for  small  orders. 

Ream  News,  $2.40  to  .$2.50  per  100  pounds  at  mill  for 
large  orders;  $3.00  up  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C.,  6.50  in  large  quantities :  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in    large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings.  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  Manila.  6.95. 

Cover  papers,  11  to  14i/oC.  according  to  colors  wanted. 
Colored  Po.ster.  6I/0  to  71/20- 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wra]i]ungs.  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton     Small 
lots.       lots.       lots. 
Beaver,   Brown    wrap    100   lbs..     4.00       4.25       4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25       4.60 

Samson  B.,   100  lbs 5.25       5.60       6.00 

No.  Manila.  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50       5.85       6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40,  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 
White  Wrav.  Cleaver.  100  lbs...     3.40      3.65      3.90 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

X.nv  York,  Sept.  14,  1916— What  will  eventually 
happen  to  the  ground  market  is  a  question  which  is 
now  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade.  While  the  ground  wood  situation 
may  not  he  considered  as  severe  as  the  sulphite,  still 
matters  are  gradually  growing  worse  and  there  are 
many  possibilities  which  bode  no  good  for  the  indus- 
try. It  was  fortunate  that  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
iiiei-  was  not  vciy  dry  and  that  the  up-State  sections 
were  i)lesst'd  witli  considerable  heavy  rainfalls,  other- 
wise the  market  would  now  be  in  a  very  acute  situa- 
tion. As  it  is,  however,  the  water  supplies  are  not  any 
too  good  and  a  niuidx'r  of  niachines  are  said  to  be  iin- 
able  to  be  kept  in  continuous  oiieration.  At  such  a 
time  as  this,  every  bit  of  tonnage  taken  out  of  the  mar- 
ket in  this  way  is  very  keenly  felt.  For  the  future, 
absolutely  no  relief  is  in  sight,  that  is,  judging  from 
the  following  calculation.  The  news  mills  are 
operating  at  capacity  and  are  even  consider- 
ing tile  ((uestioii  of  getting  legal  sanction  to  allow 
them  to  keep  theii-  machines  going  on  Sunday.  This 
means  that  these  manufacturers  are  using  all  of  the 
ground  wood  that  they  can  possibly  use.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  sulphite  and  because  of  the  very  high  pre- 
mium at  which  it  is  held,  it  is  being  replaced,  wherever 
pcssible,  with  ground  wood  pulp.  This  fact  has  meant 
a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  ground  wood  at 
a  tinu'  when  it  can  least  be  afforded.  Some  of  the  pulp 
mills  have  sold  their  entii'e  ))i-oduction  for  the  year 
and  are  unable  to  offer  anything  whatsoever  for  deli- 
very in  1916.  Others  have  a  little  to  offer  but  are  hold- 
ing foi-  the  top  market  price.  Present  quotations  range 
from  !(i22.00.  f.o.b.  mill  and  upward.  It  is  understood 
that  the  mills  through  the  West  are  able  to  get  more 
for  their  pulp  than  is  being  obtained  it:  the  vicinity  of 
Xew  York. 

There  were  i-umors  current  early  last  week  that  a 
change  was  about  to  be  expei'ienced  in  the  sulphite 
market  and  that  prices  would  soon  be  lowered,  bait 
these  rinnors  were  without  foundation  and  did  not  even 
show  indications  of  materializing.  The  fact  is  that 
those  well  acouainted  with  what  is  going  on  feel  that 
nothing  shoi't  of  a  mii'acle  can  change  the  course  of 
till-  iiijirket  within  the  next  few  months.  If  anything, 
conditions  will  beconu^  more  severe  than  they  are. 
While  the  volume  of  the  iinjiorts  is  considerably  better 
than  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  still  it  is  far  from  being 
snft'icient  to  wan-ant  any  hope  that  conditions  woidd 
ease  ui).  From  Sweden  come  advices  that  the  demand 
from  the  Kuropean  continent  continues  rather  strong 
;mm1  that  the  Se;i|idinavinns  are  able  to  dis|)ose  of  their 
mnrvduct  nbroad  at  ))i'ices  much  higher  tiian  those 
beiuff  paid  in  the  United  States.  Ciei'many  is  buying 
heavily  and  seems  to  have  an  option  on  a  laru'e  portion 
of  the  Swedish  ju'oduct.  T?elations  between  the  English 
and  Swedish  government  are  sai<l  to  have  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  and  a  munbei'  of  pulp  shipments  to 
Great  Britain  have  been  reported.  Thus  far.  thei'e  has 
been  some  delay  in  sending  pulp  from  Sweden  to  the 
Briti.sh  Isles,  because  of  the  pulp  embargoes.  In  fact, 
it  is  said  that  large  rruantities  fif  pulp,  bought  by 
Rnslish  paper  makers  is  be'"?  held  in  Scandinavian 
"•((rehouses,  awaiting  shipment.  Tiie  news  that  these 
ints;  of  pulii  were  being  held  in  store  was  used  as  a 
be;ii-  tliat  there  were  surplus  stocks  available.  But 
such   is  not  the  case.    Foreign  bleache(l   is  holding  up 


to  81/2  to  10  cents  and  can  i)e  had  oidy  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Domestic  bleached  is  <iuoted  at  G'-y^  to  7  cents. 
The  mills  are  operating  at  capacity  to  meet  a  good 
demand.  While  it  is  true  that  the  situation  in  bleach- 
ing powder  has  impi'oved  and  that  it  is  now  not  much 
of  a  hindrance  to  the  manufacturers,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  difficulties  being  experienced  in  producing 
bleached  sulphite.  Easy  bleaching  is  being  held  at 
61/2  cents.  No.  1  strong  unbleached,  foreign,  is  quoted 
at  5  to  5%  cents.  Domestic  bleached  can  be  had  at 
4  cents.  Krafts  are  worse  than  ever,  so  far  as  added 
supply  is  concei'ned.  Tnu\  the  mills  are  all  o]ierating 
at  capacity,  but  they  are  either  makmg  for  contract  or 
are  consuming  their  product  themselves,  for  there  is 
no  more  stock  available  on  the  market.  Prices  are 
nominal  at  riYj  to  6  cents — and  more  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  it. 

The  rag  market  is  moving  along  in  a  slow,  but 
regular  fashion.  The  high  i)rices  which  the  stock  men 
had  predicated  some  time  ago,  do  not  appear  very  like- 
ly. For,  while  the  mills  are  working  at  capacity  and 
are  consuming  a  gi-eat  deal  of  stock,  they  appear  to 
be  buying  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  market 
stable.  New  rags  are  going  fairly  well  at  about  8% 
cents  for  the  good  new  white  shii't  cuttings.  Old  whites 
are  selling  at  about  6  cents  for  the  better  grades.  House 
soiled  whites  are  being  held  at  about  414  cents;  street 
soiled  whites,  at  314  cents;  thirds  and  blues,  at  3% 
cents,  black  stocking  at  3%  cents.  Roofing  stock  is 
still  holding  uji  to  214  cents. 

Little  life  is  being  manifested  in  the  bagging  market. 
Despite  the  limited  quantities  of  stock  available,  the 
mills  are  not  anxious  to  hny  heavily  and  are  just  get- 
ting what  they  need  and  at  pi'ices  not  considered 
exorbitant.  It  is  understood  that  there  are  possibilities 
that  the  English  embargo  will  soon  be^  repealed,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  bearing  the  market.  Gunny  is 
being  held  at  3i/i  to  3%  cents;  bright  bagging,  at  31/^ 
cents;  sound  bagging,  at  3i/(  cents;  mixed  bagging, 
at  214  cents.    Manila  rope  is  holding  to  4l/o  to  .5  cents. 

Reports  from  the  waste  paper  market  indicate  that 
there  is  considerable  activity  current  in  most  of  thr- 
grades.  Soft  and  hard  shavings  are  selling  well — hard 
shavings,  at  3-;''|  to  414  cents,  and  soft  shavings,  at 
31^  to  3%  cents.  Solid  book  ledger  is  going  for  214 
cents  and  higher  and  plain  ledger  stock  is  quoted  at 
1%  to  2  cents.  Mixed  pajiers  are  held  at  60  to  65  cents 
and  krafts  are  active  at  2%  to  3  cents. 

Buyers  of  paper  are  not  experiencing  much  relief 
from  the  conditions  which  have  been  current  in  the 
])aper  market  for  some  time.  When  it  is  realized  that 
a  number  of  the  manufacturers  are  woi'king  on  orders 
leceived  as  niuch  as  six  months  ago,  and  still  have  their 
hooks  well  filled,  it  can  be  understood  that  there  has 
been  little  let-up  in  the  demand  for  paper.  A  number  of 
jobbers  have  tried  to  spread  reports  that  conditions 
were  bringing  about  a  slump  and  that  prices  wei-e 
already  sagging.  But  this  is  not  true.  However,  it  is 
a  fact  that  some  jobbers,  being  well  stocked  with  paper 
bought  when  jii'ices  were  much  more  reasonable,  have 
been  selling  their  surplus  for  prices  less  than  those 
now  being  asked  by  the  mills. 

News  print  conditions  are  as  acute  as  they  have 
been  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  months.  All  of 
the  efforts  of  the  publishers  to  curtail  consumption 
are  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  demand  continues  as 
great  as  ever.    However,  the  mills  are  unable  to  take 
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eai'e  of  all  that  is  ueeded  aiui  are  doing  whatcvri'  they 
eau  to  keep  the  newspapers  supi)lied  and  prevent  them 
from  suspending  publication.  Wrapping  papers  are 
in  good  demand,  but  hard  to  obtain.  The  mills  are  all 
working  at  capacity,  but  are  unable  to  promise  deli- 
very and  a  good  many  will  not  even  accept  new  busi- 
ness. Tissues  have  not  changed  and  are  almost  un- 
obtainable. It  is  tloubtful  whether  one  can  obtain  a 
good  white  ti.ssue  for  less  than  $1  a  ream. — R.  W.  Jolly. 


Uncle  Sam  to  Turn  Paper 
Maker 

Uncle  Sam  apparently  is  looking  foi-  troid)le  so  has 
about  decidetl  to  find  it  in  the  paper  luaking  business. 
A  (iovernment-owned  pidp  and  paper  mill  to  manu- 
facture such  paper  as  is  needct!  by  the  <T0vernment 
Printing  Office  has  been  proposed  in  a  hill  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Congress  by  Re[)resentative  Taven- 
iier  of  Illinois.  The  objects  sought  by  the  bill  are  not 
dis-similar  in  purpose  from  the  objects  sought  by  the 
establishnu^nt  of  a  Government  armor  plate  plant  and 
the  pi-ojected  Government  nitrate  plant.  Mr.  Taveriner 
says  he  intends  to  make  every  effort  to  have  the  bill 
reported  favorably,  at  an  early  date,  from  the  Gom- 
mittee  on  Printing,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  if!l,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Government  paper  mill. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  mill  shall  be  located  with 
special  reference  to  utilization  of  the  forests,  minerals, 
water  power  and  other  resources  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  Pi'csident  is  authorized  to  set  aside  such  site 
as  umy  he  selected  on  the  jnihlic  laiuls  for  the  purpose. 
The  bill  further  directs  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretar.v  of  Gommerce  shall  assist  the 
j)ublic  printer  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
mill,  which  insures  aile(|uate  expert  and  technical  skill 
for  the  new  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  the  DepartnuMit 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Gommerce  have 
already  done  considerable  work  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  Tavenner  bill. 

Mr.  Tavenner  stated  that  his  principal  purposes  in 
urging  the  Government  manufacture  of  paper -are  as 
follows  : 


"First,  to  i)rovide  an  ailequate  supply  of  print  paper 
at  all  times  and  at  a  fair  price,  thus  protecting  the  • 
Government  from  the  grasping  combines  that  now 
refuse  to  furnish  necessary  ]iaper  for  the  operations 
of  the  Government  except  at  exorbitant  antl  non-com- 
petitive prices. 

"Second,  to  obtain  for  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  printing  trade  in  general  tlefinite  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  print  paper,  so  as  to 
likewise  [irotect  them  from  excessive  charges  by  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers  who  seek,  under  abnormal 
conditions,  to  advance  their  own  selfish  interests,  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  public  service  performed  b,y 
newspaper  and  other  publishers  in  the  distribution  of 
necessary  information  to  the  people. 

"Third,  to  utilize  the  forests  and  water  pow(y  bnt,  ^ 
the  public  lands  in  the  economical  manufacture  of 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  to  prevent 
further  waste  of  these  resouiTcs  which  the  paper  in- 
tei'ests  ai'e  seeking  to  have  withheld  fi-oru  competition 
with  their  monopolistic  ownership  of  wood  pulp  and 
[lower  sites. 

"Fourth,  to  furnish  ade<|uate  and  practical  means 
for  the  ilevelopment  of  the  nunuifacture  of  paper  from 
corn  and  cotton  stalks,  and  similar  agi'icultural  prod- 
ucts, which  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country  in  providing  a  profitable  market  for  a 
large  portion  of  their  products  which  now  go  to  waste. 
The  use  of  new  fibers,  other  than  wood,  would  also  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  conservation  of  the  forests 
of  the  United  States,  the  destruction  of  which  is  large- 
ly chargeable  to  their  extravagant  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  the  jniblic  printer  shall 
have  a  surplus  on  hand  after  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  Government,  such  surplus  shall  be  sold  by  him  at 
not  less  than  cost.  It  is  believed  this  surjilus  product 
may  have  some  effect  in  preventing  exorbitant  prices 
for  paper  in  the  future.  That  the  public  printer's  price 
per  ton  may  represent  an  adecniate  charge  for  the 
paper  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  sell  to  him  the  necessary 
raw  materials  obtained  from  the  public  lands  "at  a 
fair  price"  so  that  all  elements  of  cost  will  enter  into 
the  report  submitted  by  the  public  printer  as  to  the 
operation  of  his  plant. 


Beating  Engines,  Cooking  Engines,  Washing  Engines,  Mixing  Engines 
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AFTER-THE-WAR  PROBLEMS. 

At  the  pi'escnt  tiuii'  tlu'  einTgies  of  the  best  men  and 
organizations  in  the  Empire  are  turned  towards  the 
war.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  one  supremely 
important  undertaking  and  imtil  Prussian  militarism 
has  been  crushed  and  beaten  everything  else  must 
take  a  secondary  place. 

There  is,  however,  a  phase  of  the  war,  or  a  result  of 
its  toll,  that  we  must  take  into  our  seriou.s  considera- 
tion. This  is  the  returned  soldier.  They  are  now  com- 
ing back  in  increasingly  lai'ge  numbers  and  too  often 
are  left  uneared  for  by  the  Government  and  the  large 
employers  of  labor.  We  give  them  a  cheer  as  they 
step  from  boat  or  train  and  then  promptly  forget  them 
and  turn  to  our  money-making  with  a  Phariscial  air. 
We  forget  that  we  are  permitted  to  pursue  our  regular 
callings  without  let  or  hindrance  because  these  sol- 
diers and  thousands  of  others  like  them  have  stood 
between  us  and  the  Huns.  We  have  been  far  from 
war  and  strife  and  many  of  us  have  profited  from  the 
shed  blood  of  our  fallen  friends.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  employers  of  labor  to  give  the  returned 
soldier  the  first  chance  at  a  vacant  job  or  even  to  re- 
place a  shirker  b.y  one  of  these  men  who  has  done  his 
"bit."  Pulp  and  paper  men  have  gone  over  in  large 
numbers.  Those  of  them  who  return  should  get  their 
jobs  back  and  places  made  for  as  many  others  as 
possible. 

The  larger  iiuestion  of  after-the-war  employment  is  a 
serious  one.  In  a  few  months,  or  a  year  at  most,  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  will  return  and  seek 
-to  adjust  themselves  to  our  social,  industrial  and  com- 

ereial  activities.     It  would  be  well  for  the  Govern- 

ts,  Federal  and  Provincial,  for  municipalities,  for 

V,  nployers  of  labor,  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare 


of  our  heroes  to  plan  for  their  home-coming.  It  will 
be  too  late  after  they  arrive.  We  need  to  exercise 
some  forethought  and  have  work  ready  and  waiting  for 
them. 

The  United  States  built  the  Lincoln  Highway  to 
commemorate  their  great  Civil  War,  but  built  it  fifty 
years  after  the  conflict  ceased.  Why  cannot  Canada 
build  a  great  national  highway  to  commemorate  the 
l)art  played  by  her  brave  sons?  Such  an  imdertaking 
would  provide  work  for  tens  of  thousands  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  a  profitable  venture.  The  economic 
value  of  good  roads  is  too  well-known  to  call  for 
comment. 

A  century  ago  thousands  of  British  soldiers  return- 
ed from  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  found  themselves 
out  of  touch  with  the  life  of  the  nation  and  in  need 
of  work.  They  were  set  at  building  roads  and  laid 
the  fomidation  of  the  splendid  highways  for  which 
Britain  is  so  justly  famous.  A  similar  policy  might 
well  be  adopted  in  Canada  and  other  public  works  like 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Parliament  buildings  held  over 
until  after  the  war  when  labor  would  be  cheaper, 
building  materials  less  costly  and  when  there  will  be 
many  men  in  need  of  work. 

There  are  nmny  other  problems  which  will  face 
us  after  the  war,  such  as  trade  and  tariffs,  the  high 
cost  of  living,  immigration  and  others  but  all  sink  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  soldier  and  his 
job.  That  comes  first.  The  man  who  saved  the  Em- 
pire, who  stood  between  your  home  and  the  heartless 
Ilun,  who  permitted  you  to  carry  on  your  work  un- 
molested and  who  in  many  cases  gave  up  a  comfort- 
able place  to  a  shirker— he  must  be  cared  for.  It  is 
not  charity,  but  justice.  He  does  not  ask  for  favors. 
It  is  his  Right — and  our  Duty. 
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THE  SULPHITE  SITUATION. 

The  eheiiiieal  pulp  market  is  furnishing  much  food 
foi-  discussion  among  paper  makers  and  pulp  dealers. 
The  abnormal  advance  in  the  price  of  suphite  pulp 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  a  paper 
maiket  which  made  new  high  records  with  each  suc- 
ceeding week.  A  gain  in  price  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  dollars  a  ton  a  few  tuouths  ago  to  three  times 
that  figure  to-day  is  little  short  of  spectaeidar. 

The  advance  is  largely  due  to  chaotic  trade  condi- 
tions arising  out  of  the  war.  In  pre-war  times  England 
secured  ninety  per  cent  of  her  pulp  from  Sweden  but 
when  that  country  put  an  embargo  on  her  exports  of 
pulp  to  £5ritain  the  latter  coiuitry  was  forced  to  look 
to  Canada  and  Norway  for  her  supplies.  In  addition 
the  United  States  has  been  a  heavy  importer  of  pulp 
from  Canada  taking  over  168.000  tons  in  1916  as  com- 
pared with  68.000  tons  in  1914.  From  Sweden  the 
United  States  imported  248,000  tons  in  1914,  but  only 
148,000  tons  in  1916.  Domestic  production  in  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  1st,  1916, 
amounted  to  an  average  of  4,000  tons  of  unbleached 
sulphite  per  day  and  1,000  tons  of  bleached  sulphite. 
The  figures  relating  to  the  United  States  show  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  output  but  at  the 
same  time  consiunption  has  shown  almost  a  corre- 
sponding gain. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  exported  32,000  tous  in  1916  as  com- 
pared with  but  8,000  tons  in  1915.  In  other  words  the 
United  States  increased  her  imports  from  Canada,  de- 
creased those  from  Sweden,  increased  her  own  output 
and  also  her  exports.  "Why  this  whirl-a-gig  of  ex- 
change and  barter,  importing  and  exporting,  buying 
and  selling  goes  on  in  this  manner  is  for  economists 
to  say. 

In  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  there  is  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  her  pulp  both  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  in  the  United  States.  The  Swedish  embargo 
and  the  elimination  of  Germany  and  Austria  from  the 
world's  markets  are  the  two  chief  reasons  for  this 
demand  and  the  higher  pi'ices  which  prevail.  Other 
factors  affecting  the  price  are  increased  transporta- 
tion charges,  higher  cost  of  labor  and  of  all  the  com- 
modities entering  into  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 
The  situation  is  a  somewhat  complicated  one,  but 
out  of  it  all  our  Canadian  pulp  men  are  reaping  the 
harvest  which  invariably  comes  to  those  who  plant  tlu' 
seeil  and  tend  it  while  it  comes  to  the  time  of  fruitation. 


PENNY  WISE— POUND  FOOLISH. 

In  one  part  of  the  country  \vt-  find  progressive  paper 
makers  and  lumbermen  not  only  carefully  guarding 
against  the  destruction  of  their  forests  by  fire  but 
planting  trees  for  future  requirements.  In  another 
]iart  of  the  land  we  find  careless  settlers  setting  fires 
to  clear  their  land,  or  hunters  and  campers  leaving 
fires   which   they   carelessly   allow   to   spread   at  will. 


These  fii-es  at  times  cause  tlu'  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

The  recent  fire  which  swept  the  Great  Clay  Belt  o£ 
Northern  Ontario  is  a  ease  in  point.  Settlers  .started 
fires  to  clear  their  land.  The  fires  got  out  of  bounds 
and  250  lives  were  lost,  hundreds  of  homes,  farm  build- 
ings, villages  and  forest  areas  were  swept  bare.  The 
monetary  loss  will  total  several  millions  while  the  set- 
hack  given  the  country  and  its  industrial  life  is  be- 
\'ond  computation. 

Xx  the  risk  of  seeming  tiresome  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
■Magazine  again  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  safeguard  the  priceless  heritage 
natui-e  has  given  us  in  our  forests.  Stringent  laws 
against  setting  out  fires  and  a  rigid  inspection  will 
do  much  to  lessen  our  present  enormous  loss.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  Permit  System  is  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  settler  question.  Wherever  it 
has  been  tried  it  has  given  satisfactory  results  and 
those  who  have  adopted  it  would  never  think  of  chang- 
ing to  any  other  system.  The  conclusion  aimed  at  by 
tliosi-  wlio  have  tried  out  the  system  is  worthy  of  note. 

"  .\ftei-  a  caieful  study  of  the  ((uestion, "  writes  Hon. 
■lules  Allard.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  Quebec, 
""we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  efficient 
means  of  protecting  the  forests  from  damage  caused 
liy  settlers'  fii-es.  at  the  same  time  fostering  the  agri- 
cultural develoi)nu'nt  of  the  Province,  was  the  Permit 

System. 

■■This  \-ear.  there  must  have  been  over  2,500  per- 
mits granted.  There  has  been  no  damage  caused  by 
fire  for  clearing  purposes  nmde  in  virtue  of  these 
peiTuits. " 

The  President  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective 
Association  of  Quebec,  patrolling  12,000  siiuare  miles 
of  forested  and  partly  settled  country  states  under 
date   August   31.   1916: 

"We  have  been  so  successful  under  the  Permit  Sys- 
tem that  we  woukl  under  no  circumstances  go  back  to 
the  old  way  of  handling  fires.  The  settlers  have  co- 
operated with  us  in  every  way  and  their  satisfaction  is 
universal.  So  far  we  have  had  not  a  single  fire  caused 
by  a  settler,  a  most  unusual  and  satisfactory  record." 

Last  year  in  the  State  of  Washington  alone 
nearly  13,000  burning  permits  were  issued,  and 
under  them  180.000  acres  were  burned  over.  The  Permit 
is  an  absolute  essential  of  any  serious  attempt  to  re- 
iluee  fire   in  a  develoi)ing  forest  region." 

.\nd  this  is  British  Columbia's  testimony:  "From  ex- 
perience gained  in  British  Columbia,  the  unqualified 
statement  is  made  that  imless  brush  burning  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  permits,  no  real  fire  protection  is 
possible  in  a  timbered  country." 

To  plant  trees  for  future  requirements  is  a  most 
]U-aiseworthy  proceeding,  but  to  allow  millions  of  acres 
to  burn  down  each  year  makes  our  efforts  at  conserva- 
tion look  sick.  It  is  a  Penny  wise — Pound  Foolish 
Policv. 
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The  Effect  of  Certain  Chemicals  on  the  Time  of  Beating 


By  EVERETT    K.    MANSFIELD     and 
J.    NEWELL    STEPHENSON. 


A  few  words  of  explanation  of  the  object  are  no 
doubt  neees.sary.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  the  pulp 
or  stock  undergoes  a  beating  process.  This  beating 
process  employed  by  the  paper  maker  is  accomplished 
by  the  pulj)  in  contact  with  water  under  the  action  of 
beating  engine  roll.  The  fibres  are  thus  separated  into 
structureless,  gelatinous,  colloidal  masses.  The  dur- 
ation of  this  beating  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the 
strength  of  the  paper.  This  beating  process  is  long, 
the  usual  time  being  six  hours.  It  is  seen  that  it  is 
thus  costly  as  so  much  time  ami  power  are  necessary 
to  successfully   carry  out   this   operation. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  chemical  compound  that  would 
exert  an  influence  on  this  beating  process,  in  the  way 
of  catalysis.  The  beating  effect  as  stated  above  is 
obtained  by  purely  mechanical  means,  consisting  of 
pressing,  crushing  and  rubbing  the  fibres  in  the  pre- 
sence of  water.  As  the  time  of  beating  is  in- 
creased the  stock  becomes  more  slimy,  greasy  and 
slo^\■.  The  coml)ination  of  the  water  with  the  cellulose 
is  spoken  of  as  hydration.  "When  mechanical  hydra- 
tion is  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  it  is  accompan- 
ied by  a  breaking  down  of  the  fibrous  structure  and  the 
[iroduetion  of  cellulose  jelly  which  agglomerates  and 
on  drying  hardens  to  a  i)roduct  resembling  the  comp- 
osition of  bone. 

Apparatus. 

In  studying  the  problem  it  was  very  evident  that  any 
api)aratus  used  must  be  capable  of  sufficiently  accur- 
ate control  so  that  the  exact  conditions  of  the  exper- 
iments could  be  duplicated  at  any  time,  and  also  that 
it  must  give  the  results  on  comjiaratively  small  samples 
of  pulji.  Miniature  beating  engines  were  eliminated 
because  previous  experience  has  shown  that  standard 
conditions  cannot  be  maintained.  Pebble  mills  have 
been  used  to  carry  out  similar  ex])eriments  with  very 
favorable  results.*  This  mill  consists  of  a  porcelain 
jar  of  a  capacity  of  3.5  liters  holding  a  charge  of  3.240 
kilograms  of  pebbles  the  size  of  pigeons"  eggs  and 
mounted  on  a  frame  which  is  revolved  at  a  speed  of 
sixtv-six  revolutions  per  minute  bv  a  "Western  Electric 
Induction  Moter.  1-8  H.  P..  speed  1800  R.  P.  M..  110 
volts,  1  phase.  60  cycles. 

Procedure. 

Preliminary  work  in  this  mill  was  carried  on  b,\' 
breaking  up  weighed  samj^les  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp 
in  a  known  amount  of  water  and  beating  for  different 
periods  of  time.  It  was  evident  that  an  hour's  beat- 
ing of  50  grams  of  pulp  on  two  litres  of  water  gave 
sufficient  strength  for  an  accurate  test.  It  was  next 
necessary  to  determine  how  much  this  stock  should  be 
diluted  in  order  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  sufficient  thick- 


This  paper  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  experiments 
done  in  connection  with  the  pulp  and  paper  work  at 
the  Fniversitv  of  Maine. 


♦Paper,  Nov.   10,  1915.     A  Beating  Test   for  Paper 
Making  Fibres,  B.y  E.  Sutermeister. 


ness  to  carry  on  the  strength  tests.  It  was  found  that 
a  satisfactory  sheet  could  be  obtained  from  a  susp- 
ension of  cellulose  of  .5%  concentration  or  the  50 
grams  of  pulp  in  two  litres  of  water  diluted  to  10 
litres. 

The  problem  of  making  uniform  sheets  would  now 
appear  easy,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Several  test 
sheets  must  be  made  from  one  lot  and  these  sheets 
shoidd  of  necessity  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  weight 
in  order  to  apply  strength  tests  to  obtain  comparable 
results. 

A  100  mesh  sieve  with  a  diameter  of  5  inches  and  a 
depth  of  two  inches  for  securing  samples  of  ore  and 
coal  was  used.  This  was  dipped,  filled  level  full  of 
stock  and  allowed  to  drain  outside  of  the  sample  be- 
cause dilution  would  result  giving  thinner  sheets  in 
the  lower  tests.  Felt  was  then  pressed  down  firmly 
by  a  piece  of  circular  board  fitting  the  sieve  onto  the 
fibrous  mat.  This  mat  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  wool  attached  itself  and  by  a  gentle  tapping  was 
easily  detached.  Uniform  sheets  were  in  this  manner 
obtained.  Other  schemes  were  tried,  but  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  uniform  sheets  required. 

Testing. 

The  next  problem  was  to  select  a  method  by  which 
the  effect  produced  could  be  measured. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  appliances  whereby  figures 
expressing  certain  qualities  in  paper  can  be  obtained 
and  recorded. 

An  instrument  of  great  accuracy  for  measuring  ten- 
sile strength  and  stretch  is  manufactured  by  Sehopp- 
er  of  Leipzig.  Such  an  instrument  was  used  in  testing 
the  paper  made  in  the  manner  described  above. 
Strips  of  paper  are  cut  of  a  standard  width 
of  15  millimeters.  One  of  these  strips  is  placed  be- 
tween the  clamps  and  the  wheel  turned  until  fracture 
takes  place,  the  figure  for  tensile  strength  being  in- 
dicated in  kilograms  on  the  graduated  segment  by  a 
pointer  attached  to  a  weighted  lever,  the  stretch  in 
millimeters  and  per  cent  being  recorded  on  the  small- 
er segmeut. 

Another  method  used  in  testing  the  strength  of  the 
paper  was  by  the  use  of  the  Mullen  Tester, 
which  gives  bursting  strength  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  paper  is  firmly  held  in  a  horizontal  position 
over  a  circular  orifice  by  means  of  a  clamp.  Immediat- 
ely below  the  paper  is  a  rubber  diaphram  enclosing  a 
chamber  which  is  filled  with  glycerin.  Rotation  of 
the  hand  wheel  forces  a  piston  intf)  this  chamber  creat- 
ing a  pressure  which  expands  the  rubber  diaphram. 
The  paper  which  is  stretched  across  the  orifice  op- 
poses the  expansion  and  the  pressure  under  which  the 
paper  is  burst  is  recorded  on  a  dial  pressure  gauge. 

Experimental  Part. 

A  blank  was  made  from  50  grams  of  pulp  beaten 
for  one  hour  in  the  pebble  mill  in  two  litres  of  water 
and  diluted  to  10  litres  (concentration  0.5'/"^  ).  Sheets 
were  made  in  the  manner  described  above  and  five 
sheets  were  tested   in   the   Sehopper  and   five   on   the 
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Mullen  tester    All  other  experiments  were  carried  on  It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  working  along 

under  the  same  oouditious  with  the  addition  of  a  chem-  similar  lines  that  many  things  can  be  carried  on  in  an 

ical  and  tested  in  the  same  manner.     From  the  resvdts  experimental  way  but  cannot  be  put  into  practise  on 

obtained  conclusions  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  relative  a  large  scale.     I  next   endeavored  to  place  the  prob- 

quality  of  the  paper  made.  lem  more  nearly  under  mill  conditions  by  using  a  small 

The  first  class  of  chemicals  to  which  attention  was  beater.     A  sample  of  75  grams  of  sulphite  pulp  was 

'  directed  were  salts  that  hvdrolize  to  the  greatest  ex-  beaten  ni  a  Noble  and  Wood  miniature  beating  engine 

tent      Those  are  the  salts"  that  are  produced  by  the  "i  five  litres  of  water  for  two  hours  and  diluted  to  15 

combination  of  a  strong  acid  and  a  weak  base  or  vice  btres  (concentration  .5%).     A  second  experiment  was 

versa      Sodium  carbonate  is  a  good  example  of  alkal-  c-arried  on  with  the  same  concentration  plus  5%  sodium 

ine  reactions.     Caustic  soda  is  our  strongest  base  and  carbonate  under  the  same  conditions.     Following  are 

carbonic   acitl   one   of   our  weakest   acids.     Bases   and  ^"^  results : 

acids  were  tried     with  other  conditions     always  the  BLANK  (1.) 

same,  50  grams  of  pulp  beaten  in  two  litres  of  water  Bursting  strength       Per  cent  m.m.       Tensile  Strength 

diluted  to  10  litres.     Salts  were  also  tried  that  hydrol-  l^s  pgr  ^q.  in.              stretch.                      k.g. 

ize  to  a  small  extent.    Following  is  a  list  of  the  chem-  53                          ig^                          nj 

icals  used  their  percentage  to  weight  of  pulp  and  the  7Q                          2.OO                          10.8 

strength  tests  of  the  sheets.  65                          1.80                          12.8 

Twelve  series  of  experiments  were  made.  The  chem-  66                          1.85                            9.1 

icals  used   were:   Sodiiun   carbonate,   in   B,C,K,   &   L;  59                          2.20                          11.4 

aromonia  in  1)  &  E;  sodium  hydroxide  in  F;  sodium  Average  63.6      1.94                          11.16 

chloride  acid  in  H,  zinc  chloride  in  I;  acetic  acid  in  J.  -^,    ^,^  ^,q        .^  ) 

Each  figure  in  the  table  is  the  average  of  five  tests.  ^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^  -^^     '    'p^^,  ^'^^^  ^^    '              ^^ 

Tabular  Summary  of  Averages.  stretch 

Bursting       Stretch       Tensile  76                          2.40                           12.8 

Chemical                     Strength,  lbs.  percent.  Strength.  76                          2.20                           13.8 

k.g.  79                         2.50                         13.3 

Blank            A    51.8            2.08              9.45  80                         2.50                         14.3 

10%Xa,CO, B     88.4            2.14            10.80  75                        2.40                         13.5 

5%  NaXOs C     68.6            2.13            11.00  Average  77.1      2.40                         13.6 

10%  NH D    84.2             2.73             14.80  It  is  evident  from  the  above  results  that  a  stronger 

5%  NH    E     73.6             2.41             13.20  paper  was  obtained  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbon- 

5%  NaOn F     72.2             2.18             12.04  ate  by  treatment   of  the  pulp  in  the  beating  engine. 

10%  NaCl Gr     52.0             2.13               9.06  The  amount  of  time  saved  by  the  addition  of  the  so- 

5%  HnSO^ H     51.4             2.01               8.60  dium  carbonate  could  only  be  successfully  determined 

5%  ZnCl., I     70.4             2.13             11.04  in  a  paper  mill  where  typical  conditions  are  found.  An 

15%    CILiOOH J     50.6             2.36               8.60  exjieriment   for  this   purpose   was  carried   out   in   the 

3%  Na.,'c63 K     86.0             2.29             14.30  beater.     A  sample  of  75  grams  of  pulp  was  beaten  in 

1%  Na.X'Os L    77.4             2.78             13.60  five  litres  of  water  with  an  addition  of  5'i  sodium  car- 
bonate for  one  and  one-half  hours.    The  strength  tests 
From  the  previous  data  it  is  seen  that  the  desired  ^vere  as  follows : 
effects  were   produced  upon   the   pulp   in   every   case  gc^?    NaXOj.    (3). 
where  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  carbonate,  ammonia  Bursting  strength        Per  cent  m.m.        Tensile  strength 
and  zinc  chloride  were  used.     In  the  case  of  sodium  n^j,  p^j.  ^^^  jjj                stretch.                      k.g. 
carbonate     and  ammonia  the  effect  was  very  marked.  jg                            j  g                           J2  3 
Such  favorable  results  were     obtained  by  the  iise  of  -jg                            2.I                           13  0 
sodium  carbonate  that  experiments  using  1%  and  3%  g2                            2.1                          124 
were  tried  (columns  K  and  L)  whereby  a  stronger  paper  yg                            g  g                           ^g'g 
was  produced  than  with  the  5%  sodium  carbonate.  In  yg                            o  5                          J3'g 
the  two  cases  where  the  acids  were  used  (columns  Hand  Average  78           2  2                          131 
J)  the  paper  was  verv  brittle,  testing  lower  than  the  "                   """                           xJ   .l    .l      o^ 
blank.     The  fibres   on  examination  showed   the  dete-  ^rom     he   results  m   the   above    (strength  tests    3) 
riorating  effect  produced  by  the  acid.  compared  with     he  results  in  strength  tests   (1)   it  is 
*^               ^  seen  that  a  slightly  stronger  paper  is  obtained  by  beat- 
Commercial     ammonia   hydroxide      (NH^OH)    costs  [ug  one  and  one-half  hours  with  the  addition  of  sodium 
eight  cents  per  pound  and  figured  on  the  loss  of  amm-  carbonate   than  beating  two  hours  without   this  add- 
onia  (NHJ  would  cost  twenty-nine    cents  per  pound,  ition.    The  time  was  cut  one  fourth  by  the  use  of  so- 
this  is  one  reason  for  its  elimination  of  further  tests,  dium  carbonate. 

Another  reason  for  its  elimination  is  because  of  its  dis-  in  order    to  confirm     on  a  larger  scale  the     results 

agreable  fumes.     In  a  paper  mill  the  paper  is  dried  by  obtained  in  the     small  beater,  two  experiments     were 

passing  over  steam  heated  cylinders  and  all  free  amm-  carried  out  in  the  12.5  lb.  beater.     A  blank  was  beat- 

onia  not  lost  in  back  water  will  thus  be  volatilized.  en  six  hours     (cone.  3.88)     and  diluted     to  a     known 

Comercial  soda  ash  (NaXO^)  can  be  bought  in  large  amount.     The    beater    roll    was    raised    and    lowered 

quantities  for  three  cents  per  pound.    It  is  therefore  according  to  a  schedule.     A  sample  of  the  same  number 

a  relatively     cheap     material.     Any    excess     of  alkali  of  grams    was  beaten  under  the  same  conditions    four 

would   be   neutralized  by   alum  used  later  on   in   the  hours  with  an  addition  of  59',  Sodium  Carbonate  (cone, 

paper  and  no  harmful    results  would  come  from  this  3.7).     The  samples  were  tested  for  bursting  strencth 

source.                               1  only.    Following  are  the  results: 
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5%  Sodium  Carbonate 
111 
106 
112 
105 
114 
Av.  109 
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Blauk. 
110 
102 
102 
108 
107 
Av.  105 


Tliese  figrures  bear  out  the  results  obtained  in   the 
smaller  beater  and  in    the  pebble  mill,    namely — that 


the  aditiou  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  beater  makes  as 
strong  a  paper  in  less  time,  and  stronger  paper  in  the 
same  time  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  pulp  with- 
out such  addition. 

Since  the  power  consumed  in  beating  and  money  in- 
vested in  beater  capacity  figures  as  a  large  item  in  the 
cost  of  production,  it  M'.ould  seem  distinctly  worth  that 
an  experiment  similar  to  ours  be  conducted  by  paper 
manufacturers  on  a  mill  scale. 

Orono,  Maine.     June  1916. 


Big  Era  of  Progress  Represented  by  Chemical  Exposition 

The  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  Which  Was  Held  Last  Week  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City,  Broug-ht  Out  Many  of  the  Most  Improved  Methods  of  Paper  Mill  Work  and  Some  of 
The  New  Dyes  and  Chemicals  Used  in  Paper  Making — Important  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Association 
and  Other  Features  of  Interest. 

("Written  by  R.  W.  Jolly,  Especially  for   The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  28,  1916. 

By  the  time  tliis  is  read  by  the  subscribers  of  the 
Pidp  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  second  National  Exposi- 
tion of  (Chemical  Industries  will  be  in  full  swing  at  the 
Grand  ("entral  Palace,  in  this  city.  Prom  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  this  affair,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  ranked  with  the  most  important  events  in  the 
year's  history  of  the  trade. 

Ever  since  last  year,  when  the  first  show  was  held 
in  thi.s  city  and  since  the  trade  was  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  the  event  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  best  means  of  measuring  the  progress  in  the  tech- 
nical part  of  industry,  plans  have  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  exposition.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  when  the  chemical  show  was  held  last  year,  it 
was  a  necessity.  The  chemical  industrj'  was  in  a  state 
of  upheaval.  Because  of  the  war  in  Europe,  many  of 
the  raw  materials  in  common  use  had  become  unavail- 
able. The  domestic  supplies  had  become  exhausted 
and,  for  a  while,  it  looked  as  though  there  might  be 
a  famine  in  certain  raw  materials.  For  that  matter, 
there  was  a  famine.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
chemists  soon  made  known  the  fact  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  great  predicament  in  which  the 
country  found  itself. 

For  months,  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  trade  pap- 
el's  were  full  of  stories  relating  of  the  many  discoveries 
and  inventions  which  had  been  made,  all  of  which 
threatened  to  solve  the  problem.  After  a  while,  there 
was  a  demand  from  the  various  trades  to  learn  just 
what  had  been  done.  It  seemed  to  be  a  universal  de- 
sire to  find  out  whether  any  progress  had  been  made 
and  of  what  material  benefit  it  would  be.  The  first 
National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  was  the 
result.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  manufacturers 
of  chemicals  flocked  to  show  what  they  had  to  offer 
that  might  ease  the  situation.  At  that  time,  the  paper 
industry  was  feeling  the  first  severe  effects  of  the  war. 
Bleaching  powder  could  not  be  had  and  deep  colors, 
such  as  maroon,  green,  blue  and  other  of  the  anilines 
were  so  scarce  that  many  mills  were  forced  to  cease 
taking  orders  in  which  they  were  to  be  used,  while 
other  mills  were  paying  ridiculous  prices  so  that  they 
could  have  stock  enough  to  fulfil  obligations.  So  it  can 
readily  be  uiMlerstood  that  the  exposition  had  much  of 


interest  to  offer.  There  were  many  new  processes  on 
exhibition — new  ways  of  making  anilines  and  their 
various  components — -new  ways  of  making  substitutes 
foi'  i^otashes,  foi-  purifying  water  wastes  and  improved 
methods  of  handling  many  of  the  mill  problems  which 
i'e(|uired  a  technical  knowledge. 

One  reason  that  may  be  given  to  show  the  first 
technical  show  was  of  luiusual  importance  is  the  fact 
that  coincident  with  it  and  in  the  very  same  building, 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  American  Paper  anil 
Pulp  Association  held  its  first  convention.  The  con- 
vention was  held  at  a  most  propitious  time,  and  its 
results  were  most  prolific.  There,  in  an  environment 
which  could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  where  every- 
thing was  for  the  betterment  and  improvement  of  the 
industry,  the  expert  chemists  and  technical  men  of 
the  paper  trade  gathered  and  started  a  movement 
which  has  since  shown  itself  to  be  of  such  importance 
that  it  promises  to  occupy  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
paper  manufacturer  in  the  future.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  a  second  chemical  show  should 
not  only  be  held,  but  that  it  would  be  an  indispensable 
feature  of  the  activities  of  the  year.  The  past  twelve 
months  have  been  memorable  because  of  the  many 
problems   which    have    arisen   in    that   time. 

On  account  of  these  problems,  the  trade  has  been 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  exposition,  so  that  it 
is  not  imreasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  attendance 
will  be  record-breaking.  The  exhibitors  will  include 
all  of  the  leading  concerns  which  manufacture  paper- 
making  chemicals  and  other  raw  materials,  together 
Avith  a  large  number  of  paper  nmcliinery  concerns,  all 
of  whom  your  correspondent  will  mention  in  his  next 
letter. 

On  Montlay.  the  2r)th  of  September,  the  American 
Chemical  Society  will  start  holding  meetings  which 
will  continue  throughout  the  week.  On  Friday 
alight,  September  29,  the  American  Chemical  Societ.y 
•expects  to  hold  a  subscription  banquet  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  members  of  the  Technical  Association 
have  been  invited  to  attend  this  banquet,  as  have  been 
the  members  of  the  Anu^-ican  Electrochemical  Society, 
which  means  that  the  affair  will  be  a  big  one,  and  of 
Jiiore  than  passing  im])ortance. 

Auioug  the  papers  which   will  be   delivered  during 
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the  week  l)y  spt-akcrs  of  national  fame  are:  '"Chemis- 
try and  Xational  Welfare, ""  by  General  William  Crozier. 
chief  of  ordnance.  War  Department:  "•  Chemistry  and 
Banking,"  by  John  E.  Gardin.  viee-jjresident  of  the 
Xational  City  Bank;  "■  Expanding  Relations  of  Chemis- 
try in  Amei-ica."  by  Charles  H.  Herty,  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society:  and  the  "Manufacture  of 
Paper.  Pulp  and  By-Products, "  by  Robert  B.  Wolf. 

On  Thursday.  September  2Sth.  the  Technical  As- 
sociation will  liold  its  fall  meeting  at  Schermerhorn 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  and  will  continue  its  meet- 
ings on  Friday  and  Saturday.  This  meeting  promises 
to  be  of  unusual  importance,  judging  from  the  follow- 
ing discussions  scheduled : 

"Liquor  Making,  The  Cooking  of  Wood  by  the 
Soda  Process,  The  Recovery  Process."  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Soda  Pull).  By  Martin  L.  Griffin,  Ox- 
ford Paper  Company,   Rumford,   Me.,   chairman. 

"Cellulose  Fibres  and  tiieir  Reaction  to  Dyestuffs," 
By  Otto  Schutz,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Dyestuff 
Adulterations. 

"A  Study  of  Sonu'  of  the  Factors  Influencing  the 
Retention  of  Fillers  by  Paper  Pulp."  By  Professor 
John  D.  Rue,  Department  of  Chemical  Engineers,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  F.  Edwin  Ford,  holder  of  the 
Paper  Manufacturers"  Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

"Managenu'ut  of  the  Beater  Room."  By  A.  B.  Green, 
of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills.  Me. 

"Some  Chemical  and  Physical  Reactions  of  Rosin 
Sizing  Solutions."  By  J.  A.  De  Cew,  process  engineer. 
Montreal.  Canada. 

■'Some  Problems  in  the  Drying  of  Paper."  By  Jay 
Grant  De  Renier,  of  Martin  &  De  Remer,  New  York. 

"Pulpwood  Cultivation  and  Conservation."  By  Pro- 
fessor P.  S.  Lovej«y.  Department  of  Forestry.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

"Automatic  Pressure  Regulators  for  Woodpulp 
Grinders."  By  Edward  T.  Moore,  Westiughouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  X.Y. 

"United  States  Government  Publications  Pertaining 
to  Pulp  and  Paper."  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Bibliography,  Henry  F.  Surface,  chairman. 

"Abstracts  of  Foreign  Literature  of  Pulp  and 
Paper."  Report  of  Committee  on  Abstracts,  Professor 
J.  N.  Stephenson,  Department  of  Chemistry,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono.  Me.,  chairman. 

"A  Xew  Method  of  Surface  Sizing."  By  H.  M. 
Wheelwright,  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass. 

"Methods  for  the  Testing  of  Lime,  Caustic  Soda, 
Soda  Ash,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Starch  Derivatives," 
Rei)ort  of  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Test- 
ing ^Material  ITsed  in  th.'  :Manufaeture  of  Paper.  By 
Max  ('line.  International  Paper  Company. 

The  exposition  will  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  collected  together  a  remarkable  collection  of 
apparatus,  machinery  and  products,  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  chemical  and 
allied  trades.  Xo  estimation  can  be  made  of  the  educa- 
tional value  which  the  demonstration  will  have.  The 
exposition  is  not  only  one  which  the  scientist  can 
appreciate,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  from  which 
each  visitor  may  carry  away  his  own  impression  and 
added  knowledge. 

One  exhibitor  will  operate  a  miniature  plant  which 
makes  sulphuric  acid  by  the  contact  process.  The 
American  dyestuff  industry  will  be  well  represented 
Avith  raw  materials,  intermediates,   finished  dves  and 


d.ved  i)roducts,  shown  by  most  of  the  important  com- 
panies. One  exhibitor  will  show  the  process  for  making 
6ne  class  of  dyes,  and  will  oi)erate  a  complete  refrigei-at- 
ing  plant  for  this  purpose.  Another  group  of  com- 
panies will  show  every  step  in  the  dyestuff  industry, 
coal,  coaltar.  crudes,  intermeiliates,  dyes,  and  the 
alkalis  acids  and  salts  necessary  iu  the  various  steps. 
Electrolytic  cells  for  making  caustic  soda,  chlorine 
and  sodium  hypochlorite  form  another  interesting  fea- 
ture. The  jiroducts  of  these  cells  will  be  shown  and 
also  some  of  the  uses  of  ciiloring  in  chlorine  deriva- 
tives, such  as  carbon  tetrachloride,  chlorobenzol,  etc. 
A  nitric  acid  condenser  will  be  in  operation.  The  Cot- 
ti'ell  electrical  precipitation  process  of  removing  solids 
and  liijuids  from  gases  will  be  demon.strated,  and  it 
will  be  shown  liow  it  can  be  applied  to  the  recovery  of 
dust  in  cement  plants. 

In  his  next  letter,  your  correspondent  hopes  to  have 
a  very  interesting  story  of  the  new  things  at  the  con- 
ventions, the  exposition,  and  of  the  many  other  fea- 
tures of  importance  which  will  be  evolved. 


THE  USE  OF  CREOSOTED  WOOD  BLOCKS  FOR 
SIDEWALKS. 

A  short  news  item  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Lumberman  stated  that  the  newspapers  and  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Ottawa.  Ontario,  were  agitating  the  des- 
irability of  constructing  sidewalks  on  the  principal 
streets  in  Ottawa  of  wood  blocks. 

The  idea  is  attractive  and,  when  one  comes  to  think 
about  it.  that  it  has  not  received  greater  attention  is 
sonu'wliat  surprising.  It  is  true  that  such  a  sidewalk 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  foundations  upon  which 
it  is  laid  and  in  this  respect  it  will  not  bear  the  neglect 
that  is  sometimes  observable  in  the  ease  of  concrete 
sidewalks  where  the  cinder  fill  beneath  the  walk  has 
been  washed  away,  having  it  unsupported  for  a  foot 
or  so  at  the  edge.  However,  the  same  observation  is. 
of  course,  true  in  the  case  of  sidewalks  of  vitrified 
brick :  and  wooden  sidewalks  would  be  far  superior  to 
these  in  that  the  wearing  surface  once  properly  levell- 
ed would  tend  to  remain  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the 
feet  of  the  pedestrians.  Furthermore,  the  cpialities  of 
noiselessness  and  of  nonconduction  of  heat  are  superior 
advantages.  A  wood  block  sidewalk  would  be  much 
cooler  in  hot  weather  than  one  of  either  concrete  or 
brick  and  correspondingly  warmer  in  cold  weather. 

The  creosote  treatment  of  blocks  for  this  purpose 
would  have  to  be  carefully  done  in  order  to  obviate 
any  possibility  of  bleeding,  as  this  of  course  could  not 
be  tolerated.  This,  however,  is  problem  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult of  solution,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citiz- 
ens of  Ottawa  will  go  ahead  and  set  an  example  that  in 
time  may  be  emulated  in  other  enterprising  cities  upon 
both  sides  of  the  boundarv  line. 


AN  ORDER  FOR  TURBINES 

William  Hamilton  Company.  Limited.  Peterboro. 
Ontario,  have  .iust  issued  a  new  bulletin.  No.  54. 
describing  in  detail  their  two  )U-incipal  tyjies  of  turb- 
ines, viz..  Standard  Samson  and  Type  Z..  and  illustrat- 
ing several  latest  designs  of  hydro  installments  equijip- 
ed  with  these  turbines. 

Among  other  orders  recently  secured  by  the  William 
Hamilton  Comjiany.  Limited,  is  one  from  the  Houpt 
Pajier  ilills.  Ltd,,  "for  a  30"  240  h,p.  turbine  for  their 
new  mill  at  Camden  East,  Ontario, 
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**  Water  Powers  of  Quebec  Province." 


One  of  the  series  of  luongraphs  published  by  the 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  on  the  Water  Powers 
of  C'anada  in  oi'drr  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
eeonomie  possibilities  of  Canada's  Water  Powers,  re- 
lates to  the  Piovinee  of  Quebec. 

This  monogrraph  was  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Kaolin. 
As.iistant  Chief  E'ljcineer  Shawinigan  Water  and 
Power  Company,  ilontrral.  an  engineer  of  extensive 
exjierif-nce.  and  one  (X'/'-Mlingly  well  qualified  to  wrii? 
on  the  subject  under  review. 

Mr.  Kaelin  in  his  introduction,  draws  attention  to 
the  (irominent  part  the  extensive  water  powers  of  Que- 
bec Province  will  undoubtedly  play  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  cf)untry. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  extremely  rich  in  water 
powers.  According  to  Goveininent  investigation  the 
available  water  powers  of  Canada  amount  to  17,000.000 
horse  power,  of  which  ii, 600. 000  horse  power  is  in 
Quebec  Province.  It  is  the  author's  ojnnion  that  these 
figures  are  very  conservative  and  could  be  materially 
increased  if  the  flow  of  some  of  the  rivers  were  reg- 
ulated by  means  of  suitable  storage  reservoirs. 

The  Province  enjoys  the  advantage  of  excellent 
transi)ortation  facilities.  bounde<l  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  traversed  tliroughout  its  entire 
length  by  the  8t.  Lawrence  river,  it  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  both  a  marine  and  inland  country. 

The  total  railway  mileage  is  more  than  43.30.  of 
which  300  miles  is  electrically  operated. 

The  superficial  area  of  Quebec  Province  is  351.873 
square  miles  and  in  1911  the  population  of  the  province 
was  over  2.000.000.  The  thickly  populated  districts 
are  those  surrounding  Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec. 

Among  the  ricli  natural  resources  of  the  coiuiti-y 
may  be  mentioned  the  immense  forests,  almost  in- 
exhaustible, the  richest  asbestos  mines  in  the  woi-ld 
and  tiu'  gold,  copper  and  iron  mines.  The  prineijial 
manufactures  are  shoes,  textile  gotids,  paper,  railway 
equipment,  bricks  and  cement. 

The  sources  of  water  power  of  immediate  import- 
ance and  interest  in  Quebec  Province  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Kaelin  as  those  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Ottawa,  Montical,  Three  Rivei-s  and  Quebec 
Districts. 

Ottawa  District. 

The  princiiial  water  jxiwers  in  the  Ottawa  district 
are  those  of  the  Ottawa  river  and  a  number  of  its  trib- 
utaries. The  Quinze  river,  really  an  upper  portion  of 
the  Ottawa  river  and  flowing  near  tlie  Cobalt  Mining 
disli'ict  has  an  available  powei-  of  90.000  horse  ])ower. 
no  part  of  wiiich  is  developed  at  present.  The  Ijievre 
river  .a  principal  tributary  of  tiie  Ottawa  river,  has  a 
total  available  horse  ])ower  estimated  at  S.'i.OOO  of  which 
less  than  10.000  horse  power  is  developed.  The  (ia- 
tinean  river,  a  still  larger  tributary  of  the  Ottawa  riv- 
er, is  capable  of  generating  22.^),000  horse  power,  none 
of  which  is  utilized  to  date.  Because  of  its  near  prox- 
imity to  ilontreal.  the  Carillon  rapids  on  the  Ottawa 
river  is  of  exceptional  importance.  Tiiis  rapids  is 
capable  of  developing  160.000  horse  |io\vei-. 
Montreal  District. 

On  account  of  the  ready     ))ower  market  existing  in 


the  Montreal  district,  water  power  development  has 
been  carried  out  extensively.  The  only  large  water 
powers  in  the  district  are  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
The  Cedars  and  Cascade  rapids  situated  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Montreal,  and 
having  a  fall  of  30  feet  are  capable  of  generating  500,- 
000  horse  power.  The  present  development  when  com- 
Iileted  will  have  an  output  of  180,000  horse  power.  To 
date  there  are  nine  vertical  turbine  units  installed,  each 
developing  10,000  horse  power.  60,000  horse  power  of 
which  is  transmitted  to  Aluminum  works  at  Messina, 
and  the  remainder  to  Montreal.  The  present  plant  of 
the  Canadian  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  at  St. 
Timothee  furnished  about  20,000  horse  power  to  Mont- 
real. When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  50,000  K.  W.  About  13,000  horse  power  is  furnished 
to  the  Montreal  consumers  by  a  development  on  the 
Soulanges  Canal,  near  Cedar  rapids. 

The  Laehine  rapids,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  have 
a  total  available  hor.se  power  estimated  at  400,000.  At 
present  only  13,000  horse  power  has  been  developed. 
At  Chauibly,  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Richelieu 
river  provides  Montreal  with  20,000  horse  power.  Mont- 
real at  the  present  day  receives  an  aggregate  of  125,000 
horse  power  supplied  by  falling  water.  Of  the  still 
available  power  around  Montreal,  240,000  horse  power 
can  be  easily  developed  as  the  market  demands.  The 
City  of  Montreal,  favoured  by  its  location  as  a  seaport, 
and  as  a  centre  for  abundant  water  power,  offers  great 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  whose  business 
involves  the  consumption  of  a  large  amount  of  power. 

Three  Rivers  District. 

In  the  Three  Rivers  District  the  St.  Maurice  river 
flows  for  a  distance  of  300  miles  through  richly  timber- 
ed areas,  eiuling  its  course  at  the  City  of  Three  Rivers. 
The  pending  construction  of  a  new  dam  on  the  St. 
Maurice  river  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  will  render  this  river  capable  of  devel- 
oping 650.000  horse  power.  The  most  southerly  water 
power  on  the  St.  Maurice  is  situated  at  Le  Ores  falls, 
where  60,000  horse  power  is  available,  none  of  which 
has  been  developed. 

Shawinigan  falls,  twenty-one  miles  from  Three  Riv- 
ers, is  the  scene  of  the  next  hydro-electric  plant  on 
the  river.  The  entire  water  rights  of  Shawinigan  falls 
are  owned  by  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany, which  sells  a  portion  of  the  water  to  local  man- 
ufacturing concerns  for  their  own  use.  and  operates  its 
own  large  power  plant  with  the  remainder.  This  plant 
is  capable  of  generating  155.000  horse  power.  Some 
of  this  power  is  used  at  Shawinigan  falls  for  the  re- 
duction of  aluminum,  the  manufacture  of  carbide,  cot- 
ton and  other  goods,  but  the  larger  portion  is  trans- 
mitted to  Montreal.  Three  Rivers  and  various  smaller 
towns,  and  mines  in  the  district.  The  flourishing  town 
of  Shawinigan  Falls,  with  a  population  of  5.000,  owes 
its  existence  tfi  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power.  This  town  is  served  by  both  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  and  with 
its  abundance  of  water  jiower,  constitutes  an  ideal 
locality  for  the  manufacture  of  products  involving 
electro-chemical  ])roeesses. 

Grand  Mere  Falls,  on  the  St.  Maurice  twelve  miles 
above  Shawinigan  falls,  has  a  head  of  75  feet.  At  pres- 
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ent  30,000  horse  power  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  The  available  power  at  Grand  ^Mere  amounts 
to  100.000  horse  power.  At  La  Tuque,  on  the  St.  Mau- 
rice, about  103  miles  from  Three  Rivers,  there  is  a  70 
foot  water  fall  capable  of  developing  over  T.'i.OOO  horse 
])ower.  The  existing  })ulp  mills  at  La  Tuque  consume 
only  a  3.500  horse  power.  There  are  a  number  of  water 
powers  north  of  La  Tuque  which  still  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  are  availatile  for  future  development. 
Considering  tliat  Three  Rivers  is  a  port  of  call  for  both 
Ocean  and  river  boats,  and  that  all  the  large  powers 
are  within  easy  reach,  it  is  at  once  api)arent  what  a 
unique  location  as  regards  manufacturing  facilities  is 
enjoyed  by  that  city. 

Quebec  District. 
Altliougii  a  vast  amount  of  water  power  is  available 
in  the  region  directly  north  of  Quebec  City  a  eomj)ar- 
atively  small  quantity  has  been  developed  to  date.  The 
larger  water  powers  in  this  district  are  pi-actically  all  to 
be  found  upon  rivers  flowing  to  or  from  Lake  St.  -bilin. 
and  especially  upon  the  Saguenay  river  which  coiniecls 
Lake  St.  .John  with  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  At  Grand  Dis- 
i-harge.  where  the  lake  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Saguenay.  there  are  two  main  falls,  which  are  capable 
of  generating  375.000  horse  power,  and  the  water  rights 
have  been  secured  by  tlie  Quebec  Development  Com- 
pany, who  has  in  view  a  storage  scheme  whereby  the 
above  available  power  would  be  increased  to  over  1.- 
000.000  horse  power.  Construction  work  on  this  dev- 
elopment is  e.xpecteil  to  commence  in  the  near  future. 
Some  twenty  miles  Ixdow  Grand  Discharge  is  a  series 
of  rapids  having  an  available  power  of  over  240.000 
horse  power,  none  of  which  is  yet  developed.  At  Chi- 
coutimi.  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  Saguenay.  a 
hydro-electric  plant  is  develojjing  7.500  horse  power 
which  re])resents  about  half  tlie  available  jiower. 

Among  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Saguenay  are  the 
Shipshaw  river  with  8,000  available  horse  power,  some 
of  which  is  being  developed,  anil  tlie  Pei-abonka  river 
with  120.000  horse  power  available.  A  number  of  trib- 
utaries of  Lake  St.  John  flowing  from  all  directions 
have  their  courses  broken  by  huiiktiius  falls  and 
rapids,  wliicli  might  be  tunu-d  to  great  industrial 
use.  Of  those  rivers  running  into  Lake  St.  John,  are 
the  Ashwapmuchuan  river  with  250.000  horse  ]>ower 
available,  the  Mistassini  and  Muskosibi  rivers  each 
with  12.000  horse  power,  the  ^letabetchouan  river  with 
11  000  available  horse  power,  anil  the  Ouiatchouan 
river,  whose  falls  are  capable  of  generating  13,000 
horse  power,  of  which  5.000  horse  power  is  already 
developed.  A  vast  amount  of  power  is  available  in  tiu> 
Lake  St.  John  region,  most  of  which  could  be  trans- 
mitted electrically  to  Quebec  City,  if  desired,  or  used 
on  tile  spot  for  electro-chemical  processes  and  other 
jHirposes.  This  district  is  also  richly  timbered,  and 
should  prove  attractive  to  those  interested  in  tlie  pulji 
and  jiaper  industry. 

Miscellaneous  Powers. 
On  the  iioi-tli  sluirc  of  the  St.  Lawreiu-e  hftwcen  the 
Saguenav  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  country  is 
scattered  with  large  powers,  which,  like  the  counti'y  it- 
self are  entirely  undeveloped.  On  the  south  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  east  of  Quebec,  the  only  jiowei-  rivers 
are  River  de  Louj).  and  Magdalen  rivers,  of  which  the 
available  power  is  3.500  and  50.000  horse  power 
respectively.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  1.000  000 
horse  power  is  available  on  the  rivers  scattei'ed  on  the 
James  Bay  Slope. 


The  developed  water  power  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec amounted  at  the  begining  of  1915  to  approximately 
520,000  horse  power,  representing  less  than  10%  of 
that  available.  The  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  realizing  the  important  part  its  water  powers 
are  destined  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  country 
have  inaugurated  a  far  reaching  ])olicy.  promoting  the 
(•(uiservation  of  water  power. 

ilr.  Kaelin  sees  an  optimistic  future  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  in  the  electrification  of  our  big 
railways,  the  increasing  demand  for  the  products  of 
■lei-ti-o-chemical.  and  thermo-electric  processes  and  th" 
manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizer  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air. 

A  contribution  to  this  monograph,  by  Arthur  Amos. 
C.E..  Chief  Engineer  Hydraulic  Service.  Department  of 
Lanils  and  Forests,  Quebec,  refers  to  the  "Manner  of 
Obtaining  Authorization  for  the  Development  of  Water 
Powers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec"  and  sets  forth  fully 
tlie  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Quebec  Province  to  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
water  jiowcr  rights  in  that  Province. 

Owing  to  tiie  limited  space  available,  it  is  impossible 
in  a  review  of  this  nature  to  lio  justice  to  ^Ir.  Kaelin "s 
monograph.  The  monograph,  representing  as  it  does 
the  wonderful  water  power  possibilities  of  Quebec 
Province,  will  be  found  by  engineers,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  water  jxiwer  develo))nient.  to  contain  both  in- 
teresting ami  i>rofitable  reading. 


BIG  BUSINESS. 

Canadian  Pulp  Jlill  ilachinery  Comjiany,  Ltd,-. 
Montreal,  have  recently  secured  the  sole  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  rights  for  Canada  of  the  "Record 
Improved  and  Quick  Oi)ening""  Gate  Valves  with  pat- 
ented Clean-outs.  This  line  is  very  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Canaila.  and   it  is  interesting  to  know  that 

This  Comjiany  reports  very  healthy  sales  for  the  past 
tlie>-    will  now  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 
few  weeks.     Among  other  machines,  they  recently  se- 
cured orders  for 

10   P.   &   II.    rotary   diaphrani    screens   for   the   St. 
Maurice  Paper  Company.  Limited. 

10  P.  &  ;\I.  rotary  diaphrani  screens  for  the  Bath- 
urst  Lmiiber  Company.  Ltd..  also 

4  P.  &  'M.  rotary  diaphrani  screens  foi-  the  P.i-omii- 
ton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  Jjtd.. 

5  (irinders  for  the  Donnacona  Pulj)  &  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

3  Sulphur  Burners  for  Ha  Ha   Bale  Snljihite  Co.. 
Ltd. 


UNION  BAG  &  PAPER. 

stockholders  of  T'nion  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  unanimously 
voted  to  accept  ]iroposed  merger  of  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Co.  and  Riegl  Bag  Co. 

The  new  comjiany  will  be  known  as  T'nion  Bag  & 
Paper  Cor]i.  with  capital  stock  of  -i^l 0.000.000  of  one 
class.  Present  holders  of  I'liion  Bag  &  Pai^er  Co.'s 
$16,000,000  common  stock  M-ill  receive  .'|!2.000.000  new 
stock  and  ludders  of  company's  :j;11.000.000  preferred 
will  receive  $8,000,000  new  stock.  New  corjioration 
will  pay  cash  for  outstanding  stock  of  Riegl  Co.  at 
.$100  a  share. 

Report  for  first  six  months  of  year  showed  total 
profits  of  .$541,043.  This  compares  with  a  deficit 
shown  for  entire  fiscal  vear  of  1915. 
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The  Use  of  Bark  for  Paper  Specialties 

P,y   (j  T  TO    K  R  E  b"  S  . 

In  Charge,  Section  of  Piilp  &  Paper,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


If  the  bark  is  not  carefully  removed,  preliminary  to 
the  pulping  of  wood  by  either  chemical  or  mechanical 
processes,  it  apiiears  in  the  pulp  and  produces  small 
specks  in  the  finished  paper,  detracting:  from  the 
appearance  and  value  of  the  sheet.  Some  kraft  mills 
do  not  clean  their  wood  preparatory  to  pulping,  de- 
pending on  the  alkaliiu'  digestion  to  destroy  the  bark. 
This  |)raetice  is  oidy  followed  to  a  very  limited  extent 
as  the  high  consumption  of  chemicals  in  the  pulping 
of  bark  and  unevenness  in  shade  and  uniformity  of 
the  resulting  i)ulp  are  decided  drawbacks.  The  loss  in 
barking  will  dejjend  on  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
wood,  and  on  the  method  of  barking  the  wood,  and  will 
vaiy  from  10-25  per  cent,  based  on  the  weight  of  the 
rough  wood.  According  to  the  census  of  1911  of  the 
l)e|iartinent  of  Commerce,  there  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States  4.328,052  cords  of  pxilpwood  of  which 
280,534  cords  were  classified  as  slabwood  and  other 
mill  waste.  Practically  all  of  this  wood  was  cleaned 
and  barked  before  ])ulping.  The  bark,  as  removed  at 
the  mill  is  saturated  with  water  and  even  with  heavy 
pressing  can  only  be  made  about  50  per  cent  dry.  mak- 
ing it  of  comparatively  little  value  as  fuel.  One  mill 
that  brought  this  matter  to  our  attention  loaded  the 
dail.v  waste  from  the  ilruiii  barking  of  100  cords  of 
spruce  wood  into  gondola  cars,  and  disposed  of  it  by 
filling  in  low  places  around  the  mill.  They  experienc- 
ed diffievdties  fi'om  the  odors  of  the  decomposing  bark, 
from  fires  which  are  apt  to  occur  and  which  are  hard 
to  control,  while  the  cost  of  removal  was  estimated  at 
from  .$15  to  $20  a  day. 

Large  (piantities  of  waste  bark  in  the  tanning  in- 
dustry are  likewise  awaiting  successful  utilization. 
Waste  tan  bark  from  the  leaches  is  about  35  per  cent 
dry.  and  has  an  estimated  fuel  value  of  .$.60  in  compar- 
ison with  $3  bituminous  eoal*.  The  latest  census  fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on 
tan  bark  production  for  1909.  showed  a  i)roduction  in 
the  United  States  of  698.365  tons  of  hemloek  bai'k  and 
:-'24.070  tons  of  oak  bark,  valued  at  $9,968,710.  The 
production  since  then,  however,  is  reported  to  have 
steadily  diminished,  because  of  the  increased  use  of 
chemical  tanning  agents,  and  accurate  data  as  to  the 
P'-(.s(M)t  amount  is  not  available.  Such  minor  uses  for 
the  waste  bark  as  the  white  lead  iiulustry,  runways  for 
stables,  etc.  take  but  a  very  small  amount  of  the  bark. 
leaviiig  the  balance  foi'  fu<'l  after  the  tannin  extract- 
ion. 

Otlier  sources  of  waste  bark  in  the  United  States 
are  the  lumbering  of  redwood,  cedar,  etc..  where  the 
bark  is  a  decided  detriment  both  in  the  lumbering 
operation  and  at  the  sawmill.  The  Poorest  Products 
Laboratoi-y  in  attempting  to  utilize  these  wastes  for 
pulp    and    paper   purposes   first    attempted    to    reduce 


Pa|>er  |n-esented  at  meeting  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Sept.  29 
1916. 
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the  bark  b.y  chemical  pulping.  A  decided  drawback 
is  the  small  yield  and  very  heavy  chemical  consump- 
tion. As  the  various  waste  barks  such  as  spruce,  red- 
wood, extracted  hemlock  bark.  etc..  all  have  different 
juviperties.  is  was  next  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  a 
pulp  condition  b.v  simple  mechanical  reduction  in  the 
beater  and  Jordan  and  after  mixing  with  various  fi- 
bred puljis.  to  run  them  over  our  experimental  ma- 
chine into  various  jiaper  products.  The  apparatus 
used  in  these  experiments  at  the  laboratory  was  a  40- 
pouiul  beater,  a  small  Jordan,  and  a  15-ineh  exper- 
imental Pusey  and  Jones  fourdrinier  machine. 

A  paper  was  made  at  the  laboratory  on  the  basis  of 
80  per  cent  extracted  hemlock  bark  and  20  per  cent 
kraft  pnlj)  which  showed  such  remarkable  impreg- 
nation towards  tars,  asphalt,  etc.  that  it  appeared 
advisable  to  make  further  tests  on  a  mixture  of  hem- 
loek bark  antl  rag  stock  to  try  and  cheapen  the  felts 
useil  for  roofing  and  shingle  stock.  A  co-operative 
.study  was  undertaken  with  a  company  manufacturing 
roofing  felts  to  work  this  out  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Samples  made  at  the  laboratory  on  a  basis  of  60  per 
cent  rag  stock  and  40  ])er  cent  wa.ste  hemlock  bark, 
showed  a  good  strength  and  good  saturation.  A  factory 
trial  was  then  ari-anged  for  and  roofing  felt  was  made 
on  a  114-inch  trim  cylinder  machine  The  beaters  in 
this  trial  were  loaded  very  heavily  using  9,800  lbs.  of 
33  per  cent  dry  bark  in  the  ordinary  1.200-pound  beat- 
er. The  bark  was  beaten  for  one-half  hour  with  the 
roll  down  to  reduce  the  larger  pieces,  and  then  dropped 
into  a  separate  chest  from  which  it  was  pumjied  to  a 
Jordan  and  dropped  into  the  machine  .stuff  che.st.  Felt 
ends  were  used  for  convenience  instead  of  rags.  They 
were  opened  up  in  the  beater,  dropped  into  a  separate 
beater  chest,  brushed  lightly  in  a  separate  Jordan,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  ground  bark  in  the  machine  stuff 
chest.  The  percentages  of  rag  and  bark  were  con- 
trolled by  regulating  the  amount  put  through  the  sep- 
arate rag  and  bark  Jordan,  the  discharges  from  which 
were  mixed  in  the  machine  stuff  chest.  The  mill  in 
which  this  trial  was  made  ordinarily  makes  chij)  and 
box  board,  and  to  avoid  uiniece.ssary  dirtying  of  the 
machine,  only  the  two  end  vats  of  "the  possdjle  five 
Avcre  used.  Various  runs  estimated  u])  to  80  per  cent 
bark  and  20  per  cent  felts  were  made,  and  no  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  passing  the  paper  over  the 
machine  or  in  drying.  Using  two  vats,  only  thin  felts 
could  be  made  of  an  average  calipre  of  40  to  45  points. 
The  backwater,  while  reddish  in  color  from  the  soluble 
coloring  matter  removed  from  the  bark,  was  comjiara- 
tively  free  from  fibre.  In  this  trial  6.000  lbs.  of  fin- 
ished felts  were  made,  and  the  rolls  were  later  imjireg- 
nated  and  finished  into  roofing  at  two  different  plants. 

Felt  made  on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent  bark  would 
of  coures  he  too  weak  to  stand  up  the  weakening  act- 
ion of  the  hot  asphalt  and  would  break  under  the  ten- 
sion of  pulling  the  felt  through  the  saturating  tank. 
Felt  carrying  this  high  percentage  of  bark  was  made 
at   this  trial    in   order   to   bring  out   to   the   maximum 
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extent   the  diffieulties  tliat   might  be  expected   iii  the 
mill  itroihietioii. 

A  co-operative  study  was  then  luulertakeu  by  the 
laboratory  with  the  saturating:  plant,  a  felt  mill  and  a 
tannerv  to  develop  the  practical  use  of  tan  bark  m  the 
manufacture  of  roofinjr  felts.  At  the  present  time  the 
co-operators  are  using  at  certain  mills  having  au 
average  daily  production  of  50  tons  of  felt,  approxim- 
ately 60  tons  of  dry  bark  a  week,  which  is  shipped 
fron\  the  tannery,  io  per  cent  dry.  It  is  reported  by 
the  eo-ojierators  that  roofing  felt  is  being  successfully 
made  and  offering  no  undue  difficulties  in  the  satur- 
ating plant  on  a  furnish  in  which  tan  bark  is  used  up 
to  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  average  price  of  rags  for  the 
manufacture  of  felts  at  the  present  time  is  ^W.OO  a 
ton.  and  conversion  lo.ss  is  estimated  to  average  25  per 
cent.  The  value  of  waste  bark  for  fuel  as  already  stat- 
ed is  -t.eO  a  wet  ton,  in  comparison  with  bituminous 
eoal  at  !)<3.00  a  ton.  To  this  nuist  be  added  the  cost  of 
handling  the  bark  into  the  cars,  the  profit  to  the  tan- 
nery, the  expen.se  of  plant  facilities  necessary  in  chang- 
ing the  tanner's  fuel  to  coal  and  in  rearranging  side 
tracks  and  loading  facilities,  and  the  freight  rate  to 
the  felt  mill.  If  this  freight  rate  is  high,  it  would  a])- 
jiear  to  be  advisable  to  consider  the  cost  of  drying  the 
spent  bark  from  a  66  per  cent  moisture  content  to 
about  a  15  per  cent  content  and  so  avoid  the  freight  on 
the  water.  Modern  drying  apparatus  has  made  poss- 
ible the  cheap  drying  of  raw  materials  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  drying  might  offer  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  minimum  car  weight,  as  the  spent 
bark  is  bulky. 

One  of  the  difficulties  still  to  be  overcome  which, 
however,  we  feel  can  be  easily  solved  is  the  controlling 
of  the  jiercentages  of  bark  and  rag  stock  run  onto  the 
felt  machine.  At  first  the  bark,  after  passing  through 
the  bark  Jordan,  was  mixed  with  the  beaten  rags  in 
the  beater  rag  stuff  chest,  then  jnimped  through  the 
rag  Jordan  to  the  machine  chest.  This  offered  con- 
siderable difficulty  as  any  variations  in  pumping,  vai-- 
iations  in  the  level  of  the  stock  in  the  chests,  etc.  caus- 
ed a  variation  in  the  percentage  of  bark  in  the  finished 
felt.  In  order  to  hold  the  percentage  of  the  bark  con- 
stant the  jordaned  bark  may  be  pumped  to  a  separate 
chest  with  overflows  arranged  at  10.  20,  30  per  cent, 
etc.  The  bark  can  then  be  run  by  gravity  to  the  var- 
ious rag  beaters  or  the  right  amount  can  be  run  di- 
rectly into  the  rag  stuff  chest  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  rags  drojiped.  When  this  development  work 
has  been  done,  the  felt  is  now  made  on  a  72-ineh  felt 
machine  with  a  36-inch  cylinder  and  46  three  foot  dry- 
ers. It  has  been  found  by  exjierience  that  no  beater 
treatment  for  the  bark  is  reciuired.  The  bark  at  the 
present  time  is  screened  thrcmgh  a  screen  with  about 
a  3/4"  mesh,  and  is  thrown  into  the  chest.  From  here 
it  is  pumped  to  the  regulating  box  on  the  Jordan  and 
the  discharge  from  the  Jordan  run  to  the  beater  rag 
chest.  The  mixture  of  rags  and  bark  after  passing 
the  rag  Jordan,  goes  to  the  machine  chest  and  then 
onto  the  machine.  The  object  of  the  screening  of  the 
raw  bark  is  to  prevent  the  choking  of  the  inlet  pijie 
to  the  Jordan  by  the  larger  pieces  'of  bark.  The  larger 
pieces  which  are  screened  out  are  thrown  into  the 
beater  with  the  rags  and  reduced  to  a  i>roi)er  condi- 
tion in  this  way.  A  valve  placed  on  the  discharge  jiipe 
from  the  Jordan  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  way  to 
regulate  the  fineness  of  the  stock,  as  it  enables  the 
operator  to  regulate     the  time     of  jordaning.       This 


direct  jordaning  of  the  bark  makes  a  decided  power 
saving  in  the  beating,  for  if  a  considerable  replacement 
of  rags  is  made  by  the  bark,  less  beaters  are  required 
f(U'  the  same  felt  output. 

No  difficulty  is  ex])erienced  in  either  forming,  or 
running  the  sheet.  A  little  difficidty  has  been  exper- 
ienced in  the  proper  drying  of  the  felt,  when  a  large 
percentage  of  bark  is  used.  In  order  not  to  curtail  the 
jiroduction  by  slowing  down  the  machine  it  would  ap- 
pear advisable,  if  the  mill  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
it,  to  add  some  extra  dryers  or  arrange  for  some 
special  drying  devise.  Due  to  the  higher  specific 
gravi'ty  of  the  bark,  the  finished  felts  are  a  trifle 
heavier,  aiul  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  run- 
ning the  stock.  The  felt  nulls  to-day  are  receiving  a 
|ioor  grade  of  rags,  in  fact  only  such  rags  as  can  hardly 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  With  a  more  careful 
selection  of  the  rags,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  raise  the  percentage  of  bark  in  the  finished  felt  and 
still  maintain  the  quality  of  the  finished  goods.  Fur- 
ther it  is  possible  that  the  Jordan  is  not  the  best  machine 
to  reduce  the  tan  bark  to  a  jiroper  condition  .probably 
a  special  refining  engine  will  reduce  the  bark  without 
unduly  cutting  the  fibre  found  in  the  bark.  The 
limitation  to  the  use  of  a  higher  percentage  of  bark 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  paper  mill,  but  in  the  lack 
of  strength  in  the  saturating  tanks.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  moral  inertia  and  prejiulice  of  the  men  handling 
the  felt  through  the  saturating  tanks.  A  great  deal 
could  no  doubt  be  done  by  using  a  better  grade  of 
rags  that  could  be  readily  paid  for  by  only  a  slight 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  bark  in  the  finished  felt, 
;is  tliere  is  such  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  rags 
and  bark. 

Two  other  rather  interesting  and  possible  uses  for 
waste  hemlock  and  oak  bark  have  been  worked  on  at 
the  laboratory.  Two  papers  were  made  at  the  labor- 
atory on  the  basis  of  SC/r  extracted  hemlock  and  80% 
extracted  oak  bark,  the  balance  in  each  ease  being  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp.  These  papers  were  iinsized  and 
had  a  ten(lency  to  dust  off  fine  particles  of  bark  on  rub- 
bing, which  we  believe  could  be  overconu>  by  sizing.  Two 
of  the  rolls  were  printed  on  a  commereial  12  color  wall 
paper  ju-inting  machine,  the  paper  taking  the  colors 
well.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  grade  of  paper  of 
this  type  is  that  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  bark 
makes  the  paper  heavy.  Hanging  is  ordinarily  made 
on  a  furnish  of  SO  to  85  per  cent  ground  wood,  the 
balance  of  sulphite,  and  a  decided  saving  worild  be 
made,  if  a  wall  paper  made  on  a  basis  of  80  per  cent 
bark  could  find  application.  The  pa]ier  made  Avith 
hemlock  bark  had  a  decided  reddish  color,  while  the 
oak  bark  paper  was  more  of  a  ehoeolate  shade.  We 
have  tried  out  in  a  preliminary  way  the  color  effect  of 
cheap  mordants  such  as  iron  sul])hate.  etc.  and  find 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  chauginsr  the  shade  with 
vry  little  expense.  The  ju'esent  price  of  this  grade 
of  pajier  was  estimated  by  the  wall  pajier  printing 
concern  at  $60  to  $80  a  ton.  The  paiiers  printed  better 
tlipp  the  oidinarv  oatnu'al  wall  pai)er  with  which  it  is 
compared,  and  if  no  undue  difficulties  are  experienc- 
ed in  running  it  on  large  and  fast  commercial  ma- 
chines, it  should  be  decidedly  eheaner  than  the  present 
hanging.  This  paper  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
<lisadvantage  of  increased  weight  and  possibly  the 
disadvantage  of  dusting  off  small  jiarticles  of  the 
bark. 
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Two  i-olls  of  uDsized  paper  were  made  at  the  labor- 
atory on  the  basis  of  80  per  eent  extracted  heinloek 
bark  and  80  per  cent  extracted  bark,  the  balance 
sulphite,  and  tried  out  on  a  cf)nimereial  maeliine  for 
making:  fibre  conduits.  The  i)aper  was  run  at  the  mill 
in  competition  with  their  ordinary  gi-ade  of  paper,  and 
impregnated  thoroughly  and  made  satisfactory  con- 
duit which  could  be  machined  and  which  showed  up 
well  under  the  various  tests  applied.  The  paper  in 
which  bark  was  used,  was  thinner  than  their  regular 
grade,  and  further,  was  softer,  and  impregnated  more 
readily,  which  might  require  a  slight  change  in  the 
blending  of  the  saturant.  A  decided  drawback  in  the 
fact  that  the  increased  weight  of  the  bark  makes  the 
conduit  decidedly  heavier,  so  iiu'reasing  the  freight 
rate  on  the  finished  conduit. 

Trials  were  made  at  the  laboratory  on  the  possible 
(itilization  of  spruce  and  balsam  bark  obtained  in  the 
drum  barking  of  pulpwood.  These  barks  differ  from 
waste  tan  bark  in  being  pitchy,  which  would  exclude 
their  use  in  any  product  which  subsequently  had  to 
be  impregnated.  Further,  any  large  percentage  of 
spruce  bark  makes  a  brittle  sheet.  For  certain  pur- 
poses such  as  wall  board,  where  the  finished  board  is 
u.sually  made  by  plying  together  the  individual  sheets 
by  a  binder  such  as  sodium  silicate,  this  tendency  to- 
wards brittleness  is  of  little  consequence. 

A  co-operative  study  was  undertaken  with  a  wall 
board  mill  but  the  work  to  date  has  not  progressed 
beyond  the  laboratory  stage.  Boards  were  made 
experimentally  on  the  ba.sis  of  80  per  cent  waste  bark, 
the  balance  suljihite  and  kraft.  also  boards  on  the  basis 
of  oO  ]>er  cent  liark  and  50  per  cent  gi'oundwood.  which 
were  favorably  commented  on  by  the  mill. 

S])rnce  bark  offers  some  difficulty  in  iinn-hanical  re- 
duction and  we  believe  that  the  beater  will  require  extra 


sharp  tackle,  and  a  si)ecial  filling  in  the  Jordan  would 
be  a  deeided  help.  At  the  laboratory  no  difficulty 
was  experieiu'cd  in  reducing  spruce  bark  in  45  minutes 
in  an  experimental  heater,  while  on  a  commercial  beat- 
er, fitted  with  dull  tackle  a  5  hour  treatment  still  left 
the  bark  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Patent  sjiecilications  on  the  use  of  waste  bark  for 
pulp  and  paper  jnu'iioses  have  been  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Howard  F.  Weiss  of  this  laboratory  and 
myself.  If  patents  for  the  United  States  are  granted, 
they  will  be  dedicated  to  the  public.  Foreign  patents 
ha%'e  also  been  applied  for. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  possible  uses  of  the 
various  barks  which  at  the  present  time  have  either 
none  or  a  limited  value.  A  fair  insulating  board  has 
been  prepared  at  the  laboratory  froiv  the  bark  of  the 
redwood  tree.  Other  possible  uses  that  suggest  them- 
selves are  the  use  of  spruce  or  balsam  bark  from  the 
drum  barking  of  pulpwood  which  is  to  be  mixed  with 
sulphite  screenings  and  run  into  car  liners.  Further, 
waste  hemlock  and  oak  bark  might  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sheating,  carpet  liners,  bottle  wrappers, 
deadening  felts,  chip  board  and  box  board.  A  small 
jiercentage  might  be  used  in  stand  up  boxes  where  no 
great  bending  qualities  or  high  test  are  required.  For 
indurated  fibre  ware,  such  as  pails,  etc.,  it  might  be 
possible  to  substitute  a  large  percentage  of  ground 
tan  bark  for  the  more  expensive  stock  used  at  present. 

The  above  remarks  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
dications of  what  might  be  done,  and  each  mill  will 
have  to  determine,  whether  they  can  sub.stitute  in  part 
a  more  inexpensive  stock,  and  still  maintain  the  quality 
and  standard  of  their  product.  Waste  bark  can  only 
be  looked  on  as  a  filler,  and  must  be  used  with  a  longer 
fibred  stock  to  carry  it  over  the  machine.  Its  use 
would  permit  a  deeided  saving  in  many  grades  of  paper 
products. 
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PRODUCT  ION 


SHIPMENTS 


('(impanic) 


:\lonth   of 


1915 
Year  average 33 

1915 
August 33 

1916 

January 32 

Febr\iary 32 

2  Months 

March 32 

3  Months 

April 32 

4  Months 

May 32 

5  Months 

June 31 

6  Months 

July 31 

7  Months 

August 31 

8  Months 


Actual  in  Tons  Per  cent  of 

Per  month  Per  day  maximum 

Reporting 

UNITED    STATES 


Total  tons 
during  montl 


Total  stocks 

Per  cent  of      on  hand 

maximum  at  all 

points 


001662 

3231 

81.2 

1031832 

83.7 

54592 

83966 

3229 

81.5 

80075 

77.8 

67014 

88522 

3405 

87.5 

88461 

87.4 

.54255 

82566 

3303 

84.4 

81712 

83.5 

5.5616 

171088 

3.355 

86.2 

170173 

85.7 

91110 

3375 

86.7 

96305 

91.6 

51.523 

262198 

3362 

86.3 

266478 

87.8 

87860 

3514 

90.3 

96088 

98.7 

44232 

350058 

3398 

87.3 

362566 

90.4 

96224 

3564 

91.5 

95930 

91.3 

46188 

446282 

3433 

88.2 

458496 

90.6 

94361 

3629 

94.3 

97582 

97.5 

44310 

540643 

.3466 

89.2 

5.56078 

91.7 

86321 

3453 

89.7 

89997 

93.5 

40961 

626964 

3464 

89.3 

646075 

92.0 

92978 

3444 

89.5 

93672 

90.2 

40461 

719942 

3461 

89.3 

739747 

91.8 

3:16 
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1915 
Year  Average 11 

1915 
August 11 

1916 

January 1- 

February 12 

■2  Months 

Mareh 12 

3  Months 

April 12 

1  Months 

May 12 

5  Months 

June 12 

6  Months 

July 12 

7  Months 

August 12 

8  Months 

1915 
Year  Average -14 

1915 
August 44 

1916 

January 44 

February 44 

•2  ^lonths 

Mareh 44 

:?  Months 

April 44 

4  Months 

May 44 

5  Months 

June 43 

6  Months 

July 43 

7  ilonths   

August 43 

8  Months 


CANADIAN  MILLS 

428858      1383       85.2 
37642      1448       83.3 


41817 
41833 
83650 
45396 

129046 
41572 

170618 
47048 

217666 
45790 

263456 
43856 

307312 

43559 
350871 


1673 
1673 
1673 
1681 
167  6 
1663 
1672 
1743 
1687 
1761 
1700 
1754 
1707 

1613 
1695 


95.1 
95.1 
95.1 
95.6 
95.3 
94.5 
95.1 
96.7 
95.4 
97.7 
95.8 
96.8 
96.0 

89.0 
95.1 


428821 

85.2 

34815 

77.1 

37944 

86.1 

41244 

93.8 

79188 

90.0 

46902 

98.8 

126090 

93.1 

46785 

106.4 

172875 

96.4 

48006 

98.7 

220881 

96.9 

47847 

102.1 

268728 

97.8 

42487 

93.8 

311215 

97.2 

44470 

90.9 

355685 

96.4 

UNITED  STATES  &   CANADIAN  MILLS 

1430520      4615      82.4       1460653 


121608 

130339 
124399 
2.54738 
136506 
391244 
129432 
520676 
143272 
663948 
140151 
804099 
130177 
934276 
136537 
1070813 


467  7 

507  8 
4976 
.5028 
.5056 
5038 
5177 
5070 
530  7 
512  0 
539  0 

516  6 
.520  7 

517  1 
505  7 
515  6 


82.1 

89.8 
88.0 
88.9 
89.4 
89.1 
91.6 
89.7 
93.2 
90.4 
95.4 
91.3 
92.0 
91.4 
89.3 
91.1 


114890 

126405 
122!l5ti 
249361 
143207 
392568 
142873 
535441 
143936 
679377 
145429 
824806 
132484 
957290 
138142 
1095432 


84.1 


87.1 
87.0 
87.0 
93.8 
89.4 
101.1 
92.2 
93.6 
92.5 
99.0 
93.6 
93.6 
93.6 
90.4 
93.2 


25898 

32778 

29831 
30485 

28979 

23766 

22824 

20767 

22136 

21235 

80490 

99792 

84086 
86101 

80502 

67998 

69012 

65077 

63097 

61696 


REPULPING  PAPER. 

An  American  inventor  has  discovered  a  means  of 
utilizing  a  waste  digester  liquor  for  removing  ink  and 
color  from  waste  news  and  without  discoloring  the 
fibre,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  repulped.  "I  have  dis- 
covered." he  says,  "that  by  subjecting  waste  print 
paper,  either  in  a  pulpeil  state  or  in  the  whole,  to  the 
action  of  spent  digester  liquors,  under  any  temper- 
ature, for  the  space  of  one  hour  or  more,  then  washing 
the  pulj)  with  fresh  water,  all  ink  or  coloring  matter 
that  may  be  in  the  paper  will  be  entirely  removed, 
and  without  discoloring  the  fibres  of  the  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  leaving  the  same  fit  to  be  re-made  into 
white  paper.  If  the  waste  paper  be  first  pul]ieil.  it 
may  be  charged  into  a  beater  vat  filletl  with  either  of 
the.se  spent  digester  liquors,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
beating  engine  all  ink  or  coloring  matter  will  be 
entirely  freed  from  the  pulp.  The  solvent  may  then 
be  drained  off  and  the  pulp  washed  in  fresh  water, 
leaving  the  same  in  a  state  to  be  re-made  into  white 
paper.'' 


ONTARIO'S  OUTLAY  FOR  FORESTS. 

The  annual  expenditui'e  on  forest  fire  protection  in 
Ontario  approximates  $300,000.  The  province  derives 
an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  )})1,500,000  from  its 
timber  lands.  For  the  perpetuation  of  this  revenue 
and  the  safe-guarding  of  life  and  property,  more  ade- 
i|uatf  measures  are  required  than  have  been  in  effect 
in  the  i)ast. 

The  report  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands, 
F'orests  and  Mines  for  1915  shows  that  126  men  were 
employed  on  fire  patrol  along  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental and  Timiskaming  and  Northei'u  Ontario  rail- 
wa\s.  at  a  cost  of  .$56,326. 


"THE  CURSE  OF  THE  FOREST.  " 

"The  ('nise  of  tlic  Forest."  a  motion  picture  of  a  i-eal 
forest  fire,  sliowing  nu'tliods  of  fighting  and  the  de- 
vastation which  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  forest  fire, 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America  in  co-operation  with  tiie  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Forestry. 
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A  New  Type  of  Beating  Engine 

Translated  from  "Papir  Journalen"  Christiana.  Nor- 
way, by  Newsprint   Mfgr.  Association. 

To  the  many  new  types  of  beaters,  which  ilurin<r  the 
later  years  endeavors  for  a  more  effective  pulp  treat- 
ment have  brought  about,  a  new  type  has  been  added, 
the  so-called  "Rabus"  beater  (named  after  the  Ger- 
man engineer  Rabus),  which  in  our  opinion  deserves 
attention.  We  therefore,  present  below  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  with  a  short  report. 

The  machine  differs  from  those  hitherto  generally 
in  use  therein,  that  a  large  I'oU  of  great  diameter  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  s])iral  shaped  trough  and  the 
pulp  is  carried  over  the  roll  to  the  beginning  of  the 
spiral. 

In  addition  the  trough  has  a  channel  running  in 
screw  form  around  the  circle  shaped  centre  wall.  In 
this  way  the     pulp  is  not  hindered     by  the  sharp  and 


untoward  curve  which  it  encounters  in  machines  with 
a  straight  partition. 

A  further  point  of  advantage  consists  therein  that 
this  machine  "turns"  the  pulp,  that  is,  the  pulp  com- 
ing from  the  outside  wall  is  carried  against  the  centre 
and  vice  versa  every  time  it  lias  passed  the  roll  by 
which  an  extraordinary  mixing  of  the  indj)  and  a  spec- 
ially uniform  dissolving  is  effected. 

The  bed-plate  is  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
trough  so  that  the  pulp  flows  there  by  iteslf,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  machine  works  already 
from  the  beginning  of  the  filling  up.  whereas  in  the 
case  of  machines  of  ordinary  construction  the  pulp 
must  rise  up  to  the  higher  placed  bed-plate  in  order 
to  be  caught  by  the  roll. 

The  emptying  of  the  machine  will  therefore  take 
~'ace  much  more  easily  and  quicker. 

On  account  of  the  qualifications  here  mentioned  this 
machine  can  be  used  well  filled  and  with  14%  .sub- 
stance contents  will  make  29.5  feet  speed,  with  8-9% 


substance  content  a  sjjeed  of  4'J.7  to  65.()  feet  per  min- 
ute. The  result  will  tiieii  lie  very  quick  beating  and 
well  <listributed  fibres. 

The  machine  is  suitable  for  jireparing  all  kinds  of 
najier  ami  otherwise  is  constructed  like  the  other  mo- 
dern types  with  the  roll  in  roller  bearings  on  parallel 
movable  levers  and  easily  accessible  bed-plate.  The 
bed-])late  box  and  the  bearing  supporters  rest  on  a 
.joint  base  of  re-inforced  concrete,  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  trough,  so  that  vibration  is  avoided.  The  whole 
machine  looks  attractive  and  has  aroused  much  in- 
terest in  the  inventor's  country,  in  spite  that  the  con- 
ditions which  the  war  has  bnmght  on  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry naturally  will  hamper  new  acquisitions  of  ma- 
chines by  the  mills. 


KEEPING  A  TIGHT  REIN  ON  FOREST  FIRES. 

How  iloes  the  Permit  Plan  of  controlling  s<'ttlers' 
fires  work  in  other  provinces  and  states?  This  ques- 
tion has  assumed  public  interest  since  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  uncontrolled  settlers"  fires  in  North- 
ern Ontario  in  -luly  and  August. 

The  following  replies  have  been  received  by  the  Can- 
adian Forestry  Association.  Ottawa  : — 

"After  a  careful  study  of  the  question,"  writes  Hon. 
Jules  Allard,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  Que- 
bec, "we  came  to  the  conclu.sion  that  the  nio.st  effi- 
cient means  of  protecting  the  forests  from  damage 
caused  by  settlers'  fires,  at  the  same  time  fostering 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  Province,  was  the 
Permit  System. 

"This  year,  there  must  have  been  over  2,500  permits 
granted.  There  has  been  no  damage  caused  by  fire 
for  clearing  jnirposes  made  in  virtue  of  these  per- 
mits". 

The  President  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective 
Association  of  Quebec,  patrolling  12.000  square  miles 
of  forested  and  jiartly  settled  countrv  states  under 
date.   Aug.   31.    1916: 

"We  have  been  so  successful  under  the  Permit  Sys- 
tem that  we  would  under  no  circumstances  go  back  to 
the  old  way  of  handling  fires.  The  settlers  have  co- 
operatd  with  us  in  every  way  and  their  satisfaction  is 
universal.  So  far  we  have  had  not  a  single  fire  caused 
by  a  settler,  a  most  unusual  and  satisfactory  record". 

What  says  the  Chief  B'orester  of  the  highly  organ- 
ized Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associat^'ion. 
Portland.  Ore.  "In  our  Pacific  Northwestern  States! 
the  burning  permit  is  as  accepted  a  part  of  fire  pre- 
vention as  patrol  or  fire  fighting.  None  considers 
abandoning  it.  Last  year  in  the  State  of  Washington 
alone,  nearly  18.000  burning  permits  were  i.ssued  "^and 
under  them  118,000  acres  were  burned  over.  The  Per- 
mit is  an  absolute  essential  of  any  serious  attempt  to 
reduce  fire  in  a  developing  forest  region. 

And  this  is  British  Columbia's  testimony:  "From  ex 
perience  gained  in  British  Columbia  the  unqualified 
statement  is  made  that  unless  brush  burning,  is  eon- 
trolled  by  means  of  permits,  no  real  fire  protection  is 
possible  ill  a  timbered  country". 


PAPER  MILL  EMPLOYEES  STRIKE. 


Seven     hlUldfed     elilployees      of 

Mills  at   Westbrook   Maine,  strucl 
enforce  recognition  of  the  union. 


the     Warieii     Paper 
:  a   few  days  ago  to 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


New  York,  Sept.  28. 
On  being  assured  the  eight-hour  day  would  shortly 
be  put  in  operation  the  employees  of  the  mills  of  the 
Chauipion-International  Paper  Company,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  returned  to  work  last  week.  G.  F.  Russell,  gen- 
ei'al  manager  tt)kl  the  employees  that  the  company  in- 
tended to  put  the  mills  on  the  eight-hour  day  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  men  in  the  pulp  mill  were  given  the 
eight-hour  day  at  once  and  the  paper  mill  and  coating 
mill  will  be  given  eight-hour  shifts  as  soon  as 
sufficient  stock  is  secured  to  keep  these  mills  in  con- 
tinuous operation. 

*  *         * 

The  Missisquoi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has  been  re- 
organized and  new  officers  elected  a^;  follows:  Presi- 
dent, George  C.  Gill,  of  the  Holyoke  Na clonal  Bank: 
treasui-er  and  general  manager,  Archibald  P.  Ramage: 
vice-president  and  secretary,  Herbert  E.  Raymond. 
The  company  was  founded  by  the  J.  T.  Shepley  and  his 
son,  D.  M.  Shepley,  two  years  ago.  The  present  com- 
pany manufactures  25  tons  per  day  of  white  blanks, 
\vhite  and  tinted  bristol  specialties  in  card  boards  and 
has  one  of  the  best  etiuippeil  and  efficient  mills  in  the 

country. 

*  *         « 

The  Chicago  Paper  Company  held  its  annual  reunion 
on  September  22  and  23.  These  affairs  have  come  to 
be  recognized  among  the  friends,  patrons  and  staff  of 
the  company  as  one  of  the  best  get  together  meetings 

in  the  paper  trade. 

*  «         * 

Edward  W.  Broder,  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the 
estate  of  the  Anchor  Paper  Company  of  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  has  been  authorized  by  the  referee  in 
bankruptcy  to  accept  $46,000  from  the  various  insur- 
ance companies  which  carried  policies  on  the  mill  of 
tlie  comiianv  which  was  burned  last  winter. 

*  *         « 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union 
l^ag  anil  Paper  Company,  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
company,  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  on 
Thuisday,  September  14,  Malhon  B.  Wallace  was  un- 
animously elected  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  a  "man  of  wide  interests  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  paper  industry  for  many  years.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  in  1899,  and  is  regarded  by  his  colleagues  as 
a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  ability.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Samuel  Cupples  Woodenware  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  also  of  the  Samuel  Cupples  En- 
velope Company  of  the  same  place.  He  is  likewise 
president  of  tlie  Escavaba  Manufacturing  Company 
and  a  director  of  the  State  National  Bank  and  the 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  both  of  St.  Louis. 

*  *         * 

William  T.  Plum,  of  Newark.  N.J.,  has  bought  the 
Seelev  Paper  Mills  Company,  of  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
The  mill  has  been  idle  since  the  cloudburst  which  oc- 
curred in  that  vicinity  about  two  months  ago.  Work- 
men are  busily  engaged  in  pumping  out  the  water  and 
in  repairing  the  damage  which  was  done  to  the  mill 
at  that  time.     A  concrete  wall  and  foundation  will  be 


built  whicli  will  render  the  recurrence  of  this  disaster 
imiiossible.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Plum's  son,  Wil- 
liam T.  Plum,  jr.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  mill  after 
the  repairs  are  completed.  The  name  of  the  new  con- 
cern is  Plum  Inc.,  "Tui'in  Falls  ilills"  pattern,  fric- 
tion, and  binder's  board  will  be  nuinufactured  as  usual 
«  *  # 

Work  has  been  startetl  tluring  the  past  fortnight  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  powder  dam  of  the  Crivitz 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Crivitz,  Wis.  The  old 
wooden  struction  has  shown  .signs  of  weakening,  and 
it  has  been  decided  to  replace  it  with  a  concrete  and 
steel  structure.  It  is  expected  the  work  can  be  eom- 
pleteil  in  three  months,  or  before  the  final  freeze-up 
for  tlu^  \-ear  occurs. 


The  Island  Paper  Company  at  Carthage,  N.Y.,  has 
been  granted  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  five 
years  upon  a  new  sulphite  plant  to  cost  $100,000.  The 
cleaning  away  of  obstructions  and  the  excavation  of 
the  foundations  has  alread.v  been  started.  Construc- 
tion will  be  hastened  in  the  hope  that  the  plant  can  be 
ready  for  operation  the  first  of  the  year..  The  build- 
ing will  be  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  88  by  79  feet 
in  dimensions,  and  of  concrete  and  steel  material.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  of  sulphite  daily 
from  two  digesters.  The  tower  system  for  the  acid 
plant  will  be  used.  The  towers  will  be  65  feet  in 
lieight  and  the  digesters  32  feet  high  with  a  diameter 
of  15  feet.  An  addition,  25  x  90  x  40  feet  will  be  built 
at  the  end  of  the  mill  to  be  used  as  a  wet  room. 


Worknu'u  have  started  driving  the  big  wells  at  the 
plant  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Plans  are  rapidly  being  per- 
feetetl  for  the  new  mill  that  this  company  is  to  build, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  before  anotlier  twelve  months 
rolls  around  the  Parchment  Company  will  be  produc- 
ing all  of  the  paper  used  in  its  big  plant. 

*  *         * 

Up  to  a  few  days  ago,  wlien  the  September  rains 
seem  to  have  set  in  an  earnest,  the  stage  of  the  water 
in  the  Wisconsin  River  was  very  low.  In  fact,  mills  were 
getting  scarcely  enough  to  be  of  real  operating  value. 
Since  then,  however,  tliere  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment, and  from  now  on  there  probably  will  be  no  more 

difficulty   from    low   water   conditions. 

*  *  * 

The  general  lumber  investigation,  which  has  been 
under  way  for  more  than  a  year  by  the  Forest  Service 
has  about  been  completed.  The  general  summary  of 
the  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Ids  official  sigiuiture.  It  is  understood 
that  because  of  the  gi'eat  congestion  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  the  report  will  not  be  pub- 
lished before  the  fii-st  of  November.  Parts  of  the  report 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  summary  now 
before  the  Secretary,  contains  the  "meat"  of  the  whole 
investigations  of  the  lumber  industry,  ever  undertak- 
en by  the  Federal  government. 
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E.  P.  Heaton,  fire  luarshall  for  Ontario,  has  returned 
to  Toronto  from  Xorthern  Ontario,  where  he  was  con- 
ducting an  investigation  into  the  recent  forest  fires. 
He  will  present  a  report  to  the  Government  regarding 
the  l)est  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  disaster. 

Duncan  A.  McRae,  Crown  Timber  Inspector,  pass- 
ed away  in  Toronto  recently,  aged  forty-six  years. 
When  tile  great  forest  fires  broke  out  in  Northei-n  On- 
tario in  July  last,  he  was  performing  his  duties  of  in- 
spector and  joined  the  relief  parties.  He  contracted 
typhoid  fever  wliich  followed  by  pneumonia  caused 
his  death  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Harry  Clegg,  representing  Lewis  Clegg  and  Son, 
Manchester,  Eng.,  was  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  last 
week,  calling  u|)on  the  trade  in  an  endeavor  to  bu.v  large 
f(uantities  of  pulp  for  export  to  England. 

The  Beavei'  Wood  Fibre  Companv,  Limited,  have 
taken  out  supi)lementary  letters  patent  to  increase 
their  capital  stock  from  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars 
to  two  million  dollars,  b.v  the  creation  of  ten  thousand 
shares  of  new  stock  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  of 
M-hieh  five  thousand  shares  will  be  preference  shares. 

A.  B.  Stovel  and  "  Check ""  Stovel,  of  the  Stovel  Co., 
printers  and  publisliers,  Winnipeg,  were  in  Toronto 
this  week  calling  ui)on  the  trade  on  their  return  from  a 
visit  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  centres. 

C.  L.  Kenzie,  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  sev- 
eral mills  in  the  United  States  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Merritton, 
succeeding  Robt.  Daw,  who  retired  some  time  ago  after 
sixteen  years  service. 

The  output  of  pul|)  and  paper  for  British  Columbia 
last  year  was  50,307  tons  of  manufactured  paper,  and 
13.000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp.  The  value  placed  on  the 
output  was  over  three  million  dollars.  The  record 
shows  an  increase  over  1914,  and,  with  the  excellent 
demand,  the  only  handicap  was  lack  of  shipping. 

A.  M.  Barkwell,  of  Barkwell,  Phillips  Co.,  wholesale 
paper  dealers,  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  and  other 
cities  last  week  calling  upon  the  trade  and  reports 
business  conditions  in  the  West  as  greatly  improving. 

The  Houpt  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  with  headquarters 
at  Camden  East,  Out.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  one  thous- 
and dollars,  have  been  incorporated,  to  manufacture, 
export  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  pro- 
ducts, and  also  timber,  wood,  wood  pulp,  sulphite 
rags,  etc.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are  L.  F. 
Houpt  and  W.  E.  Iloupt.  of  Buffalo ;  D.  J.  Albertson, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  E.  A.  ('rii)peh,  of  Toronto,  and 
G.  B.  i\IcLellan  Thomson,  of  Xewburgh,  Ont. 

The  Bishop  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  share  capi- 
tal of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  headquarters 
in  Xestorville,  District  of  Algoma,  have  been  incor- 
jiorated  to  carry  on  the  business  of  logging  and  lumb- 
ering, to  operate  saw  and  planning  mills,  and  manu- 
facture lumber  and  woodenware.  The  incorporators 
are  H.  H.  Bishop,  H.  W.  Bishop  and  J.  A.  Bishop,  all 
of  Chicago,  and  J.  L.  O'Fl.vnn.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Out. 


S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  other  cities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plans  for  the  new  book  and  writing  mill 
which  the  company  will  erect  at  Mille  Roches,  Ont., 
at  an  early  date. 

Tenders  are  being  called  by  the  liquidator  for  the 
Peterborough  Review,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers in  Ontario.  The  Peterboro'  Examiner,  which 
was  owned  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton,  has  been 
purchased  by  R.  M.  Glover,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  paper  for  twent.v-four  years. 

X.  G.  Czowski,  formerly  managing  director  of  the 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Frankford,  Ont.,  who 
is  now  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Canada  Box  Board 
"Co.,  Limited,  has  taken  up  his  headquarters  in  Mont- 
real. 

By  the  collapse  of  six  trusses  on  the  roof  of  the  new 
machine  room  at  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Thor- 
old,  Ont..  last  week,  Samuel  Bartlett,  an  iron  worker, 
was  instantly  killed.  His  home  was  in  Sydney,  N.S., 
and  he  leaves  a  wife  and  family.  Several  other  work- 
men had  a  close  call.  Six  of  the  steel  trusses  had  been 
raised  in  position  and  the  seventh  was  just  being  placed 
when  it  gave  way  carrying  the  other  six  down  to  the 
girders  twenty-three  feet  below. 

Several  members  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Ontario  will  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  X'ational 
Safety  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
from  October  17  to  20. 

A.  G.  Povmsford,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  has  just 
sent  out  notices  to  the  members  to  the  effect  that  over- 
head material  must  be  safely  secured  to  prevent  the 
same  falling  on  passers  below  and,  when  overhead  work 
is  being  done,  warning  signs  should  be  placed  below 
and  workmen  should  look  before  they  throw  anything. 
Another  notice  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
injury  must  be  promptly  reported  no  matter  how 
trivial.  Very  slight  injuries  sometimes  require  imme- 
diate attention  to  prevent  the  possibilit.v  of  infection 
and  blood  poisoning,  and  except  in  emergencies  no 
emplo.vee  should  undertake  to  care  for  his  own  injuries 
nor  for  those  of  others  unless  he  has  had  proper  instruc- 
tions in  First  Aid  work.  Eyes  are  often  permanently 
harmed  or  even  destroyed  by  neglect  or  by  well  meant 
but  unskilled  treatment. 

E.  P.  Shove,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week.  Good  progress 
is  being  made  on  construction  at  the  company's  sul- 
phite mill  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls.  S.  R.  Armstrong, 
managing  director  of  the  company,  reports  that  the 
work  of  erecting  the  structural  steel  has  now  com- 
menced and  the  mill  should  be  housed  in  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  a  fire  which  broke  out  recently  in  the  plant  of 
E.  H  Harcouret  and  Co.,  publishers  and  lithographers, 
255  Wellington  street  west,  Toronto,  considerable  dam- 
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age  was  done  by  ^vater,  wbieh  poured  dowu  tbroiigh 
tbe  floors  destroying-  a  number  of  valuable  prints.  The 
loss  on  the  contents  was  $-1,500  and  on  the  building 
$1,500.  It  is  thought  the  blaze  broke  out  through 
spontaneous  combustion. 

The  Empii-e  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  which 
recently  took  over  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Swan 
son  Bay  Forests,  Wood  Pulp  and  Lumber  Mills,  at 
Swanson  Bay,  B.  C,  have  about  one  hundred  raeu  at 
work  overhauling  the  mill  which  has  been  idle  for 
some  years.  The  mill  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  thirty  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  and  the  company 
will  also  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  spruce 
lumber. 

The  Colonial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  of  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  who  now  have  control  of  the  properties 
at  Quatsino  Sound,  have  had  plans  prepared  to  build 
a  sulphite  mill  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  daily.  The  first  imit  provides  for  an  out- 
put of  sixty  tons  and  the  e(iuipment  has  been  ordered. 
A  large  number  of  men  are  at  work  clearing  the  land 
for  the  building  sites  and  the  erection  of  wharves. 
The  company  will  also  construct  a  number  of  dwellings 
and  lay  out  a  model  town. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Leonard-Parmiter. 
Limited,  with  headipiarters  in  Toronto,  and  a  capital 
.stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  ten  thousand 
is  cumulative,  seven  per  cent  preference  shares.  The 
company  is  empowered  to  do  a  general  printing  and 
publishing  business,  engraving,  book-binding,  etc.,  and 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  books  and  stationery. 

The  Waupaca  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  headqiiarters  in 
Port  Arthur,  have  been  chartered  to  own  and  operate 
timber  limits,  and  to  sell  and  deal  in  timber  and  lum- 
ber, operate  saw  mills  and  to  manufacture  and  sell 
pulp  wood  and  all  by-products  of  lumber  and  timber. 


SERGT.    S.    M.    McGUIGAN, 

244th   Kitchener's  Own,  formerly  with    Wayagamack   Pulp 

and   Paper  Company. 


PULPWOOD  SHORTAGE  IN  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

Toronto,  Sept.  28. 
There  is  a  considerable  shortage  of  pulpwood  at 
the  northern  Ontario  paper  mills,  as  fewer  men  have 
been  at  work  cutting,  and  settlers  have  not  been  as 
actively  engaged  in  clearing  operations  as  in  most  sea- 
sons. Recent  bush  fires  have  also  destroyed  large  quan- 
tities, the  Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  losing  30,000  cords. 
Buyers  from  the  Canadian  mills,  as  well  as  some  from 
the  L'nited  States,  have  been  visiting  the  territory  ac- 
cessible from  the  Timiskamiug  &  Northern  Ontario  and 
National  Transcontinental  railways  and  securing  all  the 
pulpwood  obtainable  at  high  prices.  At  Jacksonboro, 
near  Cochrane,  peeled  spnice  wood  two  feet  in  length 
is  bringing  .$10  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  shipment  to  Wis- 
consin. This  will  bring  the  cost  of  destination  up  to 
$17  to  $18  a  cord,  as  compared  with  the  former  fig- 
ure of  $12  to  $14.  The  great  scarcity  of  labor  is  being 
felt  as  acutely  by  the  paper  mills  as  by  the  lumber 
operators.  About  the  only  available  source  of  labor 
for  the  winter's  operations  in  the  bush  is  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  where  enlistments  have  not  been  numerous. 
The  Abitibi  and  Mattagami  pulp  companies  are  now 
liringing  in  many  French-Canadian  laborers.  Paper- 
makers  estimate  that  pulpwood  for  the  mills  will  cost 
them  from  .$2  to  $4  a  cord  more  than  last  season,  and 
are  iHicertain  of  obtaining  an  adecpiate  supply. 


SAVED   BY  A   WATERMARK. 

In  a  celebrated  eourtmartial  ease  which  came  up  for 
trial  in  1871  a  young  lieutenant  was  accused  of  having 
forged  another  man's  name  to  a  promissory  note  and 
obtained  money  on  it.  relates  Case  and  Comment.  The 
accusing  witness  produced  the  note  in  qiiestion. 
which  was  written  upon  a  sheet  of  blue-ruled  foolscap 
paper,  and  bore  a  date  of  the  year  1867. 

Everything  had  gone  against  the  defendant,  and 
the  ease  was  about  to  go  to  the  jury,  when  the  sweet- 
heart of  the  lieutenant,  who  had  clung  stanehly  to 
him  and  was  sitting  beside  him  at  the  trial,  happened 
to  pick  up  the  note  and  hold  it  in  such  a  way  that 
a  strong  light  from  the  window  shone  through  the 
paper.  There  to  her  .ioy  she  read  the  watermark, 
"Swampscott  Mills,  1869."  In  other  words,  the  note 
))urported  to  have  been  written  on  the  paper  two 
years  before  the  paper  had  been  manufactured.  To 
add  to  this  romance,  the  accuser,  when  himself  tried 
for  the  fraud,  admitted  that  he  was  trying  to  ruin 
the  lieutenant  on  account  of  his  own  love  for  the 
young  woman. 


CANADIAN   TOY   INDUSTRY. 

At  the  Quebec  Exhibition  the  C.  P.  K.  exhibited  a 
quantity  of  construction  material  made  from  Cana- 
dian lumber.  The  same  company  also  exhibited  a 
number  of  toys,  showing  the  possibility  of  this  indus- 
try in  Canada.  A  number  of  returned  soldiers  were 
engaged  in  making  duplicates  of  the  toys  on  view. 


FIREPROOF  PAPER. 

An  English  jjatent  has  been  taken  out  by  T.  J.  I. 
Craig  and  others,  of  ^lanehester.  on  a  method  of  fire- 
proofing  paper.  According  to  an  abstract  in  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  in  the  process  of 
rendering  materials  noninflammable  by  means  of  sod- 
iiun  aluminum  carbonate,  these  materials  in  which 
the  proofing  agent  cannot  convenienrty  be  precipi- 
tated in  situ,  may  be  treated  by  mixing  or  coating 
with  a  preparation  of  the  double  carbonate. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  newsprint  situation  shows  strength  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  ami  prices  have  increased.  Now  that 
paper  to  the  value  of  five  cents  and  under  can  enter 
the  United  States  duty  free,  this  is  likely  to  have  an 
upward  ti'end  on  prices  in  the  Dominion.  No  contracts 
are  being  renewed  at  present,  and  one  of  the  largest 
companies  are  carrying  publishers,  whose  agreements 
have  expired,  along  at  the  old  rate  until  the  end  of 
the  year  until  it  is  seen  how  matters  shape  up  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 

One  authority  preilicts  that  new  contracts  will  carry 
three  cents  at  the  mill,  but  others  do  not  think  that  the 
figure  for  ("anadian  papers  will  go  quite  that  high. 
Some  fancy  figures  are  being  obtained  for  spot  lots. 
A  new  price  list  for  sheet  news  went  into  effect  a  few 
days  ago  whereby,  in  ear  load  lots,  the  figure  is  three 
cents,  less  freight ;  two  ton  lots  and  upward,  three  and 
lialf  cents;  and  less  than  two  ton  lots,  three  and  three- 
(juartei'  cents.  More  local  press  associations  have  been 
meeting  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there  will  prob- 
ably not  be  a  worth-while  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
Dominion  that  does  not  call  for  a  dollar  and  half 
subsci'iption.  The  export  of  news-print  according  to 
the  rt>turns  furnished  at  Ottawa  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease, but  all  domestic  demands  are  being  met  prompt- 
ly and  no  complaint  is  heard  from  consumers,  which  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  mills. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line  many  orders  are  being 
declined  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  producers  to 
meet  the  heavy  demand  for  all  kinds  of  bond  and  ledger 
stock  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  let-up. 
There  was  anothei-  advance  a  few  days  ago  of  a  cent 
on  all  book  and  writing  papers,  and  the  higher  brades 
.lumped  a  cent  and  quarter.  The  trade  has  never  ex- 
perienced such  activity  and  consumers  will  welcome  the 
inci-eased  production  which  will  come  upon  the  market 
at  the  end  of  1916.  It  is  understood  that  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  federal  government  by  the 
manufacturers  to  cui'tail  their  demands  so  as  to  release 
some  of  the  supply  which  they  have  been  calling  for. 
Discontinuing  certain  publications  which  it  is  claimed 
could  be  very  well  dispensed  with  would  in  a  measure 
relieve  tlie  situation. 

All  coated  papers  took  another  jump  of  one  cent 
during  the  past  week  and  now  for  the  cheapest  grade 
the  price  is  ten  and  a  half  cents;  eleven  and  a  quarter 
cents  for  No.  2,  and  twelve  and  a  quarter  cents  'for 
No.  1  stock,  while  tints  are  selling  at  twelve  cents. 
These  figures  are  nearly  double  to  what  they  were  a 
year  ago  when  mills  were  scuriying  aroiuul  for  orders 
and  had  only  a  portion  of  their  machines  in  operation. 
The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  at  the  present  time 
is  in  getting  raw  stock  and  the  finished  product  has 
been  advanced  accordingly. 

Thei'e  have  been  no  change  in  the  quotation  for  wrap- 
pings or  kraft,  but  it  would  not  surprise  any  one  if  an- 
other advance  went  into  effect  shortly.  Tissues  and 
toilet  papers  are  very  firm,  and  requisitions  still  pour 


in  .spite  of  the  advanced  prices.  A  pure  sulphite  paper, 
which  was  selling  a  year  ago  at  five  and  a  half  cents 
IS  now  fifteen  cents  and  the  niills  are  not  particular 
about  accepting  orders  even  at  this  figure  owing  to 
not  being  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  present  bookings. 
In  a  nundser  of  cities  and  towns  where  measures  have 
been  proposed  to  compel  bakers  to  wrap  bread,  the 
agitation  has  been  dropped  as  the  bread  manufactur- 
ers have  frankly  told  the  authorities  that  it  would  mean 
an  extra  cent  a  loaf.  Not  so  much  bread  is  being  wrap- 
ped by  bakers  now  as  a  few  months  ago  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  paper  and  several  wrapping  machines  in 
the  shops  are  standing  idle.  One  leading  industrial 
firm  is  economizing  on  letter  paper  by  using  only  half 
sheets,  and  suggests  that  other  business  concerns  fol- 
low the  example  set. 

In  the  sulphite  pulp  line  prices  are  going  up  and  the 
end  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Some  mills  are  talk- 
ing of  advances  that  will  make  even  the  present  ex- 
alted figures  look  cheaj).  Ground  wood  is  getting 
very  scarce  and  has  touched  the  highest  figure  ever 
known  in  the  trade  as  high  as  twenty-six  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  is  being  realized  at  the  mill.  Water 
conditions  in  many  centres  across  the  border  are  none 
too  good  and  many  grinders  have  ceased  operating. 
Inc|uiries  reach  Canadian  mills  asking  what  they  can 
do  to  make  up  the  shortage.  Before  the  snow"  flies 
it  is  predicted  that  ground  wood  pulp  will  sell  as  high 
as  thirty  dollars  a  ton  at  the  mill.  This  is,  of  course, 
occasioned  by  the  enhanced  value  of  wood  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor. 

Another  indication  of  the  change  that  has  under- 
gone conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Ontario  government  who  are  now  adver- 
tising for  tenders  for  the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood  and 
pine  on  about  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  of  tim- 
ber limits  on  the  Pic  River  in  the  district  of  Thunder 
Bay.  A  year  ago  when  tenders  were  called  for  the 
privilege  of  cutting  pulp  wood  in  the  Lac  Seul  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Transcontinetal  district,  and  south 
of  the  English  river  — ■  about  2,.500  square  miles  in  all 
—  very  fed  bids  were  received.  The  outlook  was  too 
uncertain  and  monetary  conditions  too  stringent.  No 
tender  was  accepted  and  the  proposition  was  dropped 
by  the  government.  Now  it  is  expected  that  there  -ivill 
be  any  number  of  tenders  as  investors  are  only  too 
anxious  to  erect  mills  in  Canada. 

In  connection  with  the  pre'sent  of fering  a  new  fea- 
ture has  been  introduced  by  the  government  in  regard 
to  Crown  dues  upon  pulp  wood.  Former  tenders  call- 
ed for  a  bonus  in  cash  on  the  part  of  the  bidder.  The 
new  tenders  requix-es  the  bidders  to  state  the  amount 
per  cord  on  pulp  wood  and  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure,  on  pine  that  they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a 
bonus,  in  addition  to  the  dues  of  forty  cents  per  cord 
for  spruce  and  twenty  cents  per  cord  for  other  pulp 
woods  and  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  board  meas- 
ure, for  pine.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  stipulation 
of  this  sort  has  been  included  in  a  pulp  wood  tender 
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in  Ontario  though  the  same  principle  has  been  applied 
in  eonueetion  with  timber  lauds  for  some  years. 

The  activity  and  promising  future  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  reflected  also  iu  the  rising  quotations 
on  the  stock  "market  for  all  listed  stock  of  pulp  and 
paper  companies  and  the  increased  earnings  tell  a  tale 
of  prosperity.  No  new  contracts  are  being  made  for 
sulphite  pulp  at  present  and  ^vill  not  be  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  as  both  buyer  and  seller  cannot  as  yet 
accurately  gauge  conditions  and  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing twelve  months. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  manila  and  whites 
are  scarce  and  in  good  requisition,  with  prices  tending 
upward.  Roofing  stock  is  quiet  and  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  cotton  rags,  new  and  old,  is  not  very  active 
just  now.  Board  prices  are  very  stiff  and  a  change  is 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Deliveries  are  two 
and  three  months  behind. 

The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 

Paper. 

News  (rolls)  $2.50  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $2.75  to  3.00,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  $7.00. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  7.00c  to  8.00c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  8.50c  to  9.00c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  8.75c  to  9.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  1,  9.00c  to  9.75e. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1.  9.25c  to  10.00c. 
Sulphite  bonds,  11  cents  up. 
Writings,  9  cents  up. 

Grev  Browns $3.75  to  $4.25 

Fibre, $6.50  to  $7.50 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00  to  $8.00 

Manila,  B $4.50  to  $5.10 

Unglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $9.50 

Glazed  Kraft, $9.00  to  10.00 

Tissues,  bleached $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  (manila  or  white  sulphite).  .    .    .$1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 80c  to  $1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13c  to  16c 

Bleached  grease-proof 20c  to  25c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9e  to  12c 

Paper  bags.  Manila 30%  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft 15%  discount. 

Confectionery  bags, 15%  discount. 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground  woodpulp   $26.00  to  $27.00 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite S^c  to  6c 

Sulphite,  news  grade 434c  to  SV^c 

Sulphite  (bleached) 7%  to  81^0 

Sulphate   51/2  to  6c 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  l:hard  shavings  .  . .,.  ,   ...    .,  ........  ,. .  .^. $4,00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $3.40 

No.  1  mixed  shavings   80c 

"White  blanks .$1.22i/> 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.35 

No.  1  book  stock.  . . .  ; .' '.  .  :  . ' $1.57% 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings $2.20 

No.  1  print  Manilas $1.10 

Folded  news 721/, 

Over  issues 72i/^ 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper 65c 

Old  white  cotton $4.50 


Thirds  and  blue $2.50 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.25 

Black  overall  cuttings $2.75 

New  light  flannelettes $5.50 

Oriliuary  satinets  and  flock $2.10 

Tailor  Rags $2.00 

MONTREAL  MARKETS. 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  .$2.25  to  .$2.40  per  100  pounds  at  mill  for 
large  order.s:  $2.50  up,  for  small  orders. 

Ream  News,  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  at  mill  for 
large  orders:  $3.00  up  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C,  6.50  in  large  quantities ;  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in   large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings.  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  ^Manila.  6.95. 

Cover  papers.  11  to  14iAc.  according  to  colors  wanted. 
Colored  Poster.  6I/2  to  7i/oC. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15e  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton     Small 
lots.       lots.       lots. 
Beaver,   Brown   wrap    100   lbs..      4.00       4.25       4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25       4.60 

Samson  B.,   100  lbs 5.25       5.60       6.00 

No.  Manila.  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50       5.85       6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40.  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 
White  Wrav.  Cleaver,  100  lbs...     3.40       3.65       3.90 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  28,  1916. 
I'p  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  absolutely 
no  possibilities  that  the  ground  wood  pulp  market 
would  show  any  tendencies  to  ease  up  within  the  next 
few  months.  The  fact  is  that  conditions  have  been 
gradually  growing  worse  and  that  consumers  are  be- 
ginning to  fear  for  the  future.  That  the  consumption 
of  ground  wood  is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  has  been  following  recent  activities  of  the 
markets.  Yet,  the  pidp  mills  are  nearly  all  sold-up 
and  those  which  have  stock  to  offer,  have  but  little, 
for  which  they  are  asking  top  market  prices.  All  of 
the  mills  are  working  to  as  great  a  capacity  as  is  pos- 
sible. However,  in  a  number  of  instances  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  certain  machines  in  constant  operation, 
therefore  making  it  necessary  for  considerable  tonnage 
to  be  left  out  of  the  market  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  That  the  situation  has  not  grown  woi-se  than 
it  is.  is  the  marvel  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  the  past  three  or  four  months.  In 
previous  years,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  pulp  mills 
to  recuperate  from  any   great  demand.     While  they 
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woulil  not  \w  able  ti)  operate  full  through  the  summer, 
still  the  demand  would  diminish  and  thus  give  the 
manut'aoturers  a  ehanee  to  store  up  some  stock.  This 
year,  however,  the  mills  have  no  sueh  opijortunity. 
During  the  entire  summer,  the  demand  for  ground 
wood  was  unusual — it  was  far  beyond  the  supply 
through  every  period  of  the  time.  Now,  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  fall  season,  the  demand  continues  with 
indications  of  becoming  greater,  while  the  supply  is, 
in  many  instances,  falling  short.  Many  parts  of  the 
country  are  now  suffering  from  dry  spells  and,  as  a 
result,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  all  of  the  ma- 
chines in  operation.  The  tendency  is  very  strongly 
upward  and  it  is  understood  that  some  very  high  prices 
have  ali-eady  lieen  paid  for  small  lots  of  ground  wood, 
to  various  Western  mills.  One  rumor  gave  it  that 
$35  was  paid  for  a  ton  of  ground  wood.  While  this 
may  be  true,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  standard  for  the 
market.     However,  it  shows  the  inclination  of  prices. 

No  material  impi-ovement  has  been  noted  in  sulphites. 
In  fact,  it  is  still  very  evident  that  the  demand  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply  and  that  there  is  no  immediate 
likelihood  that  this  condition  will  change.  Pulp 
handlers  are  kept  bu.sy  to  get  supplies  and  are  often 
forced  to  I'eport  to  sueh  plans  as  paying  big  premiums 
to  get  options  on  certain  lots.  The  available  supplies 
of  pulp  on  American  docks  are  practically  inconse- 
quential. While,  in  some  sections,  imports  are  con- 
sidered fair,  they  are  far  from  sufficient  to  help  con- 
ditions along.  And  what  is  more,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  imiiorts.  if  not  the  entire  imports, 
are  on  old  contract  and  are  going  into  immediate  con- 
sumption, thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  mill,  in 
need  of  pulp,  to  take  them  into  consideration  at  all. 
ilany  of  the  importers  say  that  they  are  having  dif- 
ficulty in  inducing  the  Swedish  manufacturers  to  ship 
to  this  country.  They  are  all  willing  and  apparently 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the 
embargo  —  and  then  get  more  money  for  their  stock 
abroatl.  No  real  news  has  been  heard  of  the  present 
relations  of  the  Scandinavian  pulp  producers  with  the 
English  paper  manufacturers.  The  increased  quan- 
tities of  Canatlian  pulp  im|)orts  have  done  much  to 
keep  the  domestic  industry  f)-om  suffering  as  severely 
as  it  certainly  would  have  suffered  if  this  stock  could 
not  have  been  secured. 

Foreign  bleached  s\dphite  is  still  quoted  at  8V^c  to 
10c,  which  is  a  nominal  price,  for  it  is  not  alwaj's 
possible  to  get  stock  even  at  these  figures.  While  the 
demand  for  bleached  is  strong,  it  is  apparent  that  eon- 
sumei's  have  been  doing  their  best  to  get  along  with 
substitutes  and  are  succeeding  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  fact  has,  however,  not  weakened  the  market  in 
the  least  nor  has  it  influenced  the  present  tendency. 
Domestic  bleached  is  held  at  from  6%c  to  7c,  with 
Init  little  available.  Most  of  the  mills  are  sold  ahead 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  offer  any  stock.  Foreign  unbleached  at  5e  and  highr 
el".  As  in  the  case  of  bleached,  this  price  is  practically 
nominal.  Domestic  bleached  is  (luoted  4c  and  higher, 
and  is  very  firm.  Easy  bleaching  pulp  is  in  good  de- 
mand, but  the  supply  is  very  limited  at  6c  to  6V2C. 
The  situation  in  ki'afts  seems  to  have  been  aggravated 
a  little  within  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  true  that  the 
sui)|)ly  has  increased  to  some  extent  of  late,  because 
the  mills  have  been  working  to  capacity  and  several 
maehines  have  been  switched  to  this  grade,  but  there 
has  been  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  stock  available 
to  tile  trade.     The  greatest  part  of  this  increase  has 


been  consumed  by  the  manufactui'ers  themselves. 
Present  (juotations  are  about  31/2C  to  5%e. 

The  condition  of  the  rag  market  remains  about  as  it 
was  i-e])oi  ted  in  our  last  issue.  Business  is  going  on  in 
a  soit  of  regular,  but  dull  fashion.  The  mills  appear 
to  be  buying  but  give  the  impression  that  they  are  well 
supplied  and  that,  if  the  prices  are  boosted,"  they  can 
well  afford  to  wait.  A  little  added  activity  is  "noted 
in  roofing  .stock.  This  grade  is  quoted  at  about  214c. 
New  rags  range  from  6%c  to  914c.  Old  whites,  of 
the  number  one  class,  are  at  about  6c ;  house  soiled 
whites,  at  4c  to  41/2C ;  street  soiled  whites,  at  314c  to 
3%c,  thirds  and  blues,  at  3%c  to  4c;  black  stock- 
ings, at  31/^c  to  4c. 

Considerable  activity  is  noted  in  the  waste  paper 
market.  This  market  is  benefitting  from  the  fact  that 
many  manufacturers  are  resorting  to  the  scheme  of 
reclaiming  paper  stock  in  place  of  using  certain  grades 
of  rags  and  wood  pulp.  Hard  white  shavings  are  at 
31/oc  to  414c;  soft  white  shavings  are  at  31/2C  to  3%c ; 
magazine  stock,  at  li/oC  to  1->4C ;  solid  ledger,  at  214c 
to  21/2C ;  old  krafts  are  still  at  2%e  to  3c.  Mixed  news- 
pai)ers  are  selling  at  60e  to  65c  per  hundred  pounds, 
strictly  over-issue  are  going  at  90c,  and  strictly  folded, 
at  cSOc. 

To  describe  conditions  in  the  paper  market  is  merely 
to  !-epeat  what  has  been  said  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  demand  is  still  much  greater  than  the 
supply.  In  practically  every  grade,  the  mills  are  being 
kept  operating  at  capacity  and  yet  comparatively  little 
headway  is  being  matle  in  the  way  of  catching  up  with 
orders.  For  the  manufacturers  are  still  far  behind — 
some  of  them  are  just  filling  orders  which  they  re- 
ceived three,  four  and  five  months  ago.  The  fallbusi- 
ness  is  about  commencing  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  it  will  be  substantial,  which  means  that  the 
mills  will  not  find  any  relief  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
to  say  the  least. 

The  newsprint  market  is  considered  the  miracle  of 
the  industry.  Despite  all  that  has  been  said  of  cur- 
tailing consumption  and  despite  all  that  has  been  done 
to  this  end  by  the  publishers  tthroughout  the  country, 
the  mills  report  that  the  demand  is  as  great  as  ever 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  it.  The  re- 
ports of  the  News-Print  Manufacturers"  Association 
show  that  in  some  sections  the  mills  are  shipping  1167c 
of  their  production.  In  other  words  they  are  drawing 
so  heavily  on  any  reserve  stocks  which  they  have, 
that,  there  is  now  very  little  left  in  the  store  houses. 

Further  advances  in  wrappings  have  been  recorded 
recently,  showing  that  this  nuirket  is  more  active  and 
firmer  than  ever.  The  denutnd  is  strong,  but  sup- 
plies are  scarce,  for  few  mills  have  stock  to  offer.  Tis- 
sues are  "out  of  sight."  The  prices  asked  are  ridicul- 
ous. However,  even  at  a  dollar  a  ream,  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  secure  a  good  white  tissue.  Book 
papers  are  still  pretty  well  .sold  ahead  and  prices 
show  no  inclination  of  lovering.  'Boards  are '  firmer 
than  ever  and  are  on  the  ascendance. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 


CANADA'S  EXPORT  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Canada's  e.xpoits  of  forest  ju-oducts  dui'ing  the 
twelve  months  ending  July,  1916,  were  valued  at  $54,- 
642,375.  During  the  twelve  months  endinti  July.  1916. 
the  exports  of  forest  products  were  valued  at  $44,068,- 
654,  and  during  the  twelve  mouths  eniiing  July  1914 
the  value  was  $43,400,015. 
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THE   NORTHERN    ONTARIO    FIRE. 

(By   Robsou   Black) 

The  most  disastrous  forest  fire  in  the  history  of 
Canada  broke  across  the  "Clay  Belt"  region  of  Nor- 
thern Ontario  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July 
29th.  Within  eighteen  hours,  more  tlian  200  lives  were 
forfeited.  1200  square  miles  of  bnsh  antl  clearing 
devastated,  and  the  thriving  towns  of  Cochrane.  Porquis 
Junction.  Iroquois  Falls,  Nushka.  Kelso,  Matheson  and 
Raniore  badly  damaged  or  swept  wholly  from  sight. 
What  the  loss  means  in  terms  of  dollars  is  vaguely 
stated  as  between  three  and  six  millions,  exclusive  of 
forest  damage.  Hundreds  of  settlers'  homes,  their 
standing  and  harvested  crops  of  hay,  barley,  oats, 
wheat  and  potatoes,  with  much  live  stock,  farm  im- 
plements and  the  hard-won  accumulation  of  years, 
were  turned  to  drifting  ashes  and  chunks  of  charcoal. 
The  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
lost  one  hundred  freight  cars,  on  some  of  which  the 
steel  wheels  were  melted  by  the  sulphur  cargo  to 
shapeless  pools.  Railway  stations  in  the  heart  of 
the  fire  were  reduced  to  twisted  skeletons,  and  min- 
ing companies  lost  every  structure  above  the  earth's 
level. 

This  is  the  greatest  catastrophe  of  the  kind,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  lives  lost,  that  has  ever  occured 
in  Canada.  The  nearest  approach  was  the  Porcupine 
fire  in  1911.  in  the  same  district,  where  S4  lives  were 
lost.  So  far  as  records  show,  only  two  forest  fires 
have  ever  occured  on  this  continent  which  caused  the 
loss  of  more  lives  than  the  "clay  belt"  fire  of  1916. 
One  was  the  Peshtigo  fire.  Wisconsin,  in  1871.  when 
some  1.500  people  perished.  The  Hinckley,  Minne- 
sota, fii'e  of  l^\H  caused  the  loss  of  41S  lives. 


PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY  REORGANIZE. 

Particulars  concerning  the  recent  reorganization  of 
The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  are 
given  in  a  late  number  of  the  Super-Calendar. 

The  resignations  of  the  following  officers  have  been 
tendered  and  accepted :  Stirling  H.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent :  John  M.  ]\Iendinhall,  vice-president ;  Elbert  H. 
Neese,  vice-president ;  Robert  H.  Richards,  director.  In 
their  stead  have  been  elected  the  following: 

Christoi¥er  Hannevig,  president :  Henry  Lysholm, 
vice-president:  Ralph  James  ^I.  Bullowa.  secretary:  H. 
E.  Xorbom.  treasurer  and  managing  director:  C.  Stew- 
art Lee.  assistant  managing  director. 


UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  SULPHITE  LIQUOR. 

Experiments  made  with  a  small-scale  plant  capable 
of  treating  500  gallons  led  to  the  following  simple 
process  for  the  production  of  alcohol  from  sulphite- 
cellulose  waste  lye.  which  has  several  advantages  over 
Ekstrom's  process,  among  others  the  fact  that  no 
special  yeast  is  required.  The  liquor  is  treated  with 
a  (luantity  of  dilute  (1  :  3)  sulphuric  acid  equivalent 
to  its  content  of  total  sulphurous  acid,  and  concentrat- 
ed, jireferably  in  vacuo,  at  a  tempei'ature  not  above 
85  deg.  C,  to  half  its  bulk,  the  sulphur  dioxide  expell- 
ed being  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  bisulphite 
solution.  The  concentrated  liquor  is  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate  (%  oz.  to 
500  gallons  of  original  liquor),  to  ozidies  any  remain- 
ing sulphurous  acid,  made  neutral  to  litmus  by  means 
of  lime,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  solution  acidu- 
lated with  0.1  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  fer- 
mented with  brewers"  yeast  for  40-60  hours  at  27  deg. 
C.  the  liquid  being  kept  agitated.  The  concentrated 
li(luor  contains  about  6  per  cent  of  fermentable  sugar, 
and  the  yield  of  alcohol  ranges  from  0.76  to  0.86  per 
cent  by  volume  on  the  original  liquor;  in  a  properly 
controlled  plant,  with  precautions  against  volatiliza- 
tion, a  yield  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  should  be  attain- 
able. The  residue  left  after  distillation  is  not  notice- 
ably toxic  to  fish  when  diluted. — Journ.  See.  Chem.  Ind. 


WHAT  IS  SULPHITE? 

Almost  everybody  in  the  printing  and  allied  trades 
can  answer  this  question,  but  for  the  benefit  of  read- 
ers who  are  not  quite  certain  over  the  matter  it  may  be 
explained  that  sulphite  pulp  is  obtained  by  a  chemical 
process  in  which  acid  is  used.  The  wood  cells  are  sep- 
arated from  the  other  constituents  and  formed  into 
cellulose,  as  it  is  known  in  trade,  sulphite  pialp. 
When  the  same  process  is  conducted  with  an  alkali  the 
product  is  known  as  soda  pulp. — Printer  and  Publish- 


PAPER  MILL  FOR  PORT  ARTHUR. 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  between  the  city  of 
Port  Arthur  and  an  eastern  Ontario  syndicate,  under 
which  a  pulp  mill  will  be  established  in  Port  Arthur. 
Work  is  to  be  started  immediately.  The  mill  is  to  have 
a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day.  The  first  unit  of  fifty 
tons  will  be  producing  next  June.  The  company  gets 
its  site  from  the  city  and  buys  its  power  from  the 
municipality.  The  plant  is  to  be  located  on  the  north 
water  front. 


Beating  Engines,  Cooking  Engines,  Washing  Engines,  Mixing  Engines 

IRON   OR    WOOD   TIBS 


JORDAN  ENGINES    % 

7  si«s      Bell  or   Molor  Driven  ♦ 


4  Board  Machines.  Dusters,  Stuff  Chests.  Pumps,  etc. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE  TO  BE  A  WEEKLY. 

Arraugeuieuts  have  now  beeu  completed  for  the  turn- 
ing of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  into  a  weekly 
publieatiou,  this  forward  .step  to  be  made  on  the  first 
of  January,  1917. 

Four  years  ago  the  present  publishers  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  purchased  that  Journal  from  the 
Biggei'&  Wilson  Company.  It  was  then  a  small  sized 
paper,  published  once  a  month.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  new  publishers  was  to  enlarge  its  size  to  the 
present  dimensions  and  publish  it  twice  a  month.  Now 
a  second  forward  step  has  been  taken  and  the  pub- 
lication will  shortly  appear  as  a  weeklj'. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  progress 
made  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  can  be  given 
than  that  furnished  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
It  has  grown  in  size,  in  circulation,  in  influence,  and 
in  usefulness,  and  to-day  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
technical  section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  place  among  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Publications  on  the  Continent.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  formed,  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  McGill  University 
created,  and  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  made  a  possibility. 

Much  of  the  success  which  has  come  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  must  be  attributed  to  the  two 
editors  who  have  given  it  their  best  services,  namely 
Mr.  A.  G.  Melntyre  and  Mr.  Roy  Campbell.  As  editors 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  they  both  have  done 
much  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  industry,  and 
those  associated  with  it. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  Pro- 
fessor J.  Newell  Stephenson,  now  head  of  the  Forestry 
Department  of  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono,  will 
take  over  the  editorship  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 


zine when  it  launches  on  its  career  as  a  weekly.  Some 
facts  regarding  the  new  editor  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

A  somewhat  serious  crisis  has  arisen  here  in  the  re- 
lationship between  the  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
news  print  manufacturers.  A  few  days  ago  a  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  was  held  in  Toronto 
at  which  the  whole  paper  question  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  a  representative  committee  delegated  to 
visit  Ottawa  and  register  before  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance their  protests  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of  paper 
in  Canada,  and  the  mounting  prices  of  the  same.  In 
Ottawa  they  were  met  by  representatives  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  and  the  whole  situation  was 
carefully  considered  before  the  Minister  and  also  by 
the  two  organizations  as  separate  bodies. 

The  newspaper  men  complained  that  they  were  un- 
able to  secure  new  contracts  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  that  the  prices  asked  for  the  supplying  of  white 
paper  were  prohibitive  and  if  paid  would  mean  the 
collapse  of  many  newspapers.  They  urged  upon  the 
Government  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  news  print  in  Canada  and, 
following  that,  such  steps  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  should  find  necessary  to  safeguard  the  sup- 
ply of  news  print  for  Canadian  publishers.  The  pub- 
lishers suggested  to  the  Government  that  either  an 
embargo  or  export  duty  be  placed  on  white  paper  or 
that  the  Government  fix  a  maximum  price  above 
which  manufacturers  would  not  be  allowed  to  charge 
Canadian  publishers. 

In  refutation  of  the  publishers'  statements,  the  news 
print  manufacturers  pointed  out  that  the  attack  on  the 
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part  of  the  publishers  had  come  without  warning  and 
that  they  had  not  consulted  or  tried  to  negotiate  with 
the  news  print  manufacturers.  They  further  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  everything  entering  int  othe  manu- 
facture of  paper  had  advanced  in  price,  that  old  trade 
channels  had  been  upset,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  future  cost  of  paper 
making  materials.  The  manufacturers  agreed  to  call 
a  meeting  of  all  their  members  and  thoroughly  discuss 
the  matter  and  later  meet  the  publishers  in  a  last  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  understood 
that  the  manufacturers  are  asking  an  increase  of  from 
25%  to  33%  over  the  figures  now  prevailing,  and  if 
the  publishers  do  not  see  their  way  clear  to  accept 
these  terms  the  manufacturers  will  then  ask  for  a  Gov- 
ernment iuquiry  into  the  cost  of  paper  making,  feeling 
satisfied  that  such  an  investigation  would  vindicate 
them  in  the  stand  they  have  taken. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  manufacturers  of  news 
print  are  being  unjustly  blamed  for  a  condition  of 
affairs  over  which  they  have  no  control.  They  are 
not  arbitrarily  increasing  the  price  of  white  paper. 
Everything  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  news 
print  has  advanced  in  price ;  labor  is  scarce  and  com- 
mands higher  wages;  dye  stuffs  have  advanced  to  al- 
most unheard  of  prices ;  in  copper  wire  paper  men  are 
competing  against  munition  makers  while  a  similar 
story  can  be  told  in  regard  to  every  ingredient  enter- 
ing in  their  finished  product.  In  addition  to  that  a 
sudden  and  unprecedented  demand  resulting  from  im- 
provment  in  business  and  a  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States  has  made  the  consumption  of  paper  ex- 
ceed production.  Fiirtlier,  the  war  has  interfered  with 
regular  channels  of  trade  and  has  shut-off  the  whole 
of  eoutineutal  Europe  from  the  markets  of  the  world 
t\-ith  the  result  that  publishers  who  formerly  depended 
on  Europe  have  turned  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  have  their  needs  supplied. 

The  situation  is  undoubtedly  embai-rassing  and  may 
possibly  work  hardships  to  some  publishers,  but  the 
whole  of  the  world's  business  fabric  is  confronted  with 
extraordinary  conditions.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to 
blame  the  manufacturers  of  news  print  for  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  white  paper,  as  it  would  be  to  blame  the 
bridge  builder  or  the  man  who  erects  skyscrapers  for 
advancing  the  price  of  steel.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is 
the  war  which  is  to  blame.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of 
news  print  is  not  an  arbitrary  procedure,  but  rather 
the  result  of  Avorld  conditions  over  which  the  paper 
makers  have  no  control. 


technical  section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
met  at  the  same  time,  and  their  deliberations  were  per- 
meated with  the  same  spirit  as  characterized  the  chem- 
ical organization. 

Hundreds  of  the  best  chemical  men  on  the  continent, 
technical  experts  from  pulp  and  paper  mills,  college 
men  from  all  the  great  universities,  and  other  interest- 
ed in  the  spread  of  technical  and  chemical  knowledge, 
gathered  in  New  York  and  gave  their  best.  Men  who 
had  experimented  for  years  in  the  quiet  of  their  ovm 
laboratories,  made  public  the  results  of  their  patient 
research  work.  Technical  experts  and  college  men 
vied  with  practical  mill  men  in  revealing  the  things 
which  they  had  found  to  be  of  benefit  in  the  working 
out  of  the  manufacturing  problems  of  the  day.  There 
were  no  secrets,  the  cards  were  laid  on  the  table,  and 
men  who  found  a  certain  line  of  work,  or  policy,  or 
experiments  beneficial,  frankly  and  freely  made  public 
the  result  of  their  findings. 

The  chemists  felt  that  it  was  "up  to  them''  to  make 
this  continent  independent  of  Germany  in  chemical  re- 
search. The  result  of  their  two  years  of  effort  were 
simply  beyond  belief;  even  the  chemists  themselves 
were  surprised  at  the  wonderful  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  supplying  dye-stuffs  and  other  chemicals  that 
were  formerly  obtained  from  Germany.  If  the  war 
should  continue  another  year,  this  continent  will  be 
practically  independent  of  the  foreign  dye-maker. 

In  much  the  same  way.  satisfactory  progress  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  technical  work  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  The  papers  read,  the  discus- 
.sions  carried  on,  and  the  conclusions  reached,  marked 
further  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  and 
made  it  more  than  ever  apparent  that  the  technical  nian 
is  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  modern  pRpi  r 
mill.  A  number  of  the  papers  read  at  the  gather;- 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


THE  GATHERING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  over-worked  words,  co-operation  and  service, 
best  describe  the  spirit  of  the  recent  gathering  held  in 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society.     The  affiliated  organizations  such  as  the 


PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

The  last  weekly  letter  on  production  and  shipment 
was  sent  out  by  the  News-Print  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation on  October  7th. 

The  report  from  the  Western  Territory  for  the  week 
ending  October  7th  shows  production  equivalent  to 
107.1V(.  and  shipments  equivalent  to  103.8%  of  max- 
imum jiroduction  capacity. 

The  report  from  the  Canadian  Territory  for  the  same 
week  shows  production  equivalent  to  100.1%.  and  ship- 
ments equivalent  to  97.2%  of  maximum  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

A  number  of  the  mills  have  been  running  on  other 
grades  of  papers,  and  in  the  case  of  one  large  Canadian 
mill,  low  water  has  caused  low  production  . 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  inventory  during  the 
week  in  question  of  476  cents.  It  will  ,of  course,  be  un- 
derstood that  this  increase  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  inventories  at  the  same  low  fig- 
ures reported  last  week. 
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New  Editor  of  Pulp  and   Paper 
Magazine 

Pi'ofessoi"  J.  Newell  iStepheusou,  who  is  to  assume 
the  editorship  of  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  on  the 
first  of  January,  1917,  when  it  changes  from  a  bi- 
monthly to  a  weekly  publication,  is  at  present  head  of 
the  paper  making  department  in  the  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  and  assistant  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  same  university.  Like  so  many  paper-makers 
from  south  of  the  Line,  Mr.  Stephenson  realizes  that 
the  future  of  the  industry  lies  north  of  the  49th  parallel, 
and  in  easting  in  his  lot  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  he  is  but  following  a  natural  development. 

The  new  editor  was  born  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  Great 
Harrington,  Mass.  After  graduating  from  the  high 
school,  he  was  employed  as  foreman  in  the 
Stanley  Instrument  Compan.y's  Watt  Meter  Fac- 
tory.    Later    an    opportunity   to    learn    paper-making 
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l)resented  itself  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Encouraged  by  his  employers, 
the  B.  D.  Ri.sing  Paper  Company,  Mr.  Stephenson  de- 
cided to  go  to  college,  and  in  1905  entered  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  from  which  he  grad- 
uated four  years  later  as  a  Chemical  Engineer.  The 
year  following  graduation  was  spent  at  Lawrenceville, 
N.Y.,  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  then  came  a  post  in  the 
Chemical  Engineering  Department  of  the  Rose  Poly- 
teehnieal  Institute  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Three 
years  later  the  University  of  Maine  established  a  Pulp 
and  Paper  Course,   and   Mr.    Stephenson    was    given 


charge  of  the  Paper-Making  Department.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  made  assistant  professor  of  chemistry. 
While  he  has  never  been  in  actual  journalism,  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  associate  editor  to  his  college  paper, 
and  has  done  considerable  writing  for  the  various  paper 
trade  journals  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  he  did  in  this  connection,  led 
to  his  appointment  as  chairman  on  the  Committee  on 
Abstracts  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Mr.    Stephenson   takes    up   his   duties    on   January 
first. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  MEETING  NOVEMBER 
24th. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  be  held  in 
Montreal  on  Friday,  November  24th. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  most  interesting 
meeting.  The  business  to  be  considered  is  very  im- 
portant, and  there  will  be  in  addition  a  programme 
of  papers  l)y  experts  which  should  be  unusually  in- 
structive and  also  should  evoke  good  discussion.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Bates,  Chairman  of  the  Section  has  received  as- 
surance from  Mr.  Elhvood  Wilson,  Forester  to  the 
Laurentide  Company,  of  liis  being  able  to  attend  and 
present  a  paper  on  "Forestry  in  Connection  with  Pulp 
Mill  Operation."  Mr.  0.  F.Bryant  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratoi'ies  will  discuss  "Pulp  Wood  Measure- 
iiu'iits".  Three  other  pajjers  are  expected  concerning 
^\ilich  announcement  will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of 
Pulp  and  Pa])er  Magazine. 

The  original  intention  was  to  hold  a  two  day  meet- 
ing but  the  members  of  the  Council  feel  that  the  ex- 
treme activity  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  the  present 
time  precludes  the  absence  of  technical  men  from  the 
mills  for  longer  than  one  day. 

With  the  papers  forthcoming  it  is  exjtected  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Section  meetings. 
Technical  men  are  strongly  urged  to  make  prepar- 
ations now  to  be  in  Montreal  for  the  occasion. 


CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION. 

That  the  Third  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries will  be  a  great  success  is  already  assured.  An 
additional  third  floor  has  already  been  engaged,  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  use  the  fourth  floor.  In  addi- 
tion it  is  hoped  to  have  large  sections  showing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  awaiting  development. 

Two  prizes  have  been  offered  to  the  students  of  Coo- 
per Union  Art  Schools  to  draw  up  a  poster  seal  for  the 
next  exposition.  The  designs  for  this  purpose  will  be 
finished  January  1st  next  year,  and  prizes  awarded 
February  1st.  All  designs  submitted  and  which  the 
Jurp  consider  fit,  will  be  exhiliited  during  the  next 
exposition. 


Among  those  interested  in  the  pulp  and  paper  lines, 
who  joined  the  Entente  delegation  from  Ontario  in 
visiting  Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec  were  W. 
P.  Gundy,  managing  director  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co., 
and  S.  J.  Moore,  President  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  To- 
ronto. 
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October  15,  1916. 


SOME  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  REACTIONS 
OF  ROSIN  SIZE  SOLUTIONS 


Paper  read  by  J.    A.    DeCEW  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 


It  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  in  any  class  of  chemi- 
cal reactions  which  occur  under  such  varying  condi- 
tions as  those  existing  during  the  precipitation  of  rosin 
size  in  paper  mill  practice,  there  will  be  among  the 
various  investigators  a  certain  amount  of  disagree- 
ment regarding  the  theoretical  explanation  of  what 
actually  takes  place.  There  is  also  some  confusion  re- 
sulting from  the  termology  which  is  commonly  used  in 
describing  sodium  resinate  compounds  existing  in  ros- 
in size,  as  for  example,  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  "free 
rosin".  The  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  is  not 
to  recapitulate  the  work  of  other  investigators,  nor  to 
criticize  their  conclusions,  but  to  submit  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  upon  the  chemical  reactions  in- 
volved, of  the  various  physical  conditions  in  which  the 
material  may  be  used. 

It  is  a  well  kuoAvn  fact  that  a  rosin  soap  will  easily 
dissolve  an  equivalent  amount  of  rosin  to  that  which 
has  been  saponified,  and  this  extra  rosin,  whether  in 
solution  in  the  size  wax,  or  whether  in  suspension  in  a 
diluted  solution,  is  still  called  "free  rosin"  in  the  ter- 
mology of  the  trade.  In  order,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  states  in  which  the  rosin  might 
exist,  it  should  be  divided  into  three  classes,  consist- 
ing first,  of  dissolved  rosin,  second,  colloidal  rosin, 
and  third,  rosin  in  suspension.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  before  the  rosin  soap  can  be  used  in  the  art  of 
paper  making  it  must  first  be  brought  into  dilute 
aqueous  solution. 

If  the  soap  should  be  readily  soluble,  then  dilution 
may  take  place  in  cold  water  and  consequently  the 
diluting  can  be  carried  out  within  the  beater  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rosin  soap  is  not  readily  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dissolved  rosin,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  a  sufficiently  dilute  condition  so 
that  no  further  material  separation  of  rosin  will  take 
place  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper  stock. 
Obviously  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  this  operation 
increases  in  proportion  with  the  amount  of  extra  ros- 
in which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  rosin  soap. 

Authorities  disagree  as  to  whether  abietic  acid  is 
mono-basic  or  dibasic  and  it  cannot  be  stated  de- 
finitely whether  rosin  which  is  in  complete  solution  in 
a  rosin  soap  is  there  in  the  form  of  an  acid  resinate, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  dissolved  rosin.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  a  fairly  intelligible  conception  is  ob- 
tained by  assuming  that  a  sodiiim  resinate  containing 
rosin  in  solution,  is  in  fact  an  acid  resinate  of  the 
alkali  metal  and  that  from  this  solution  insoluble  acid 
resinates  of  the  heavy  metals  can  be  produced. 

Some  interesting  data  on  this  subject  is  recorded 
by  E.  0.  Ellingson  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  1914,  the  subject  being  "Abietic  acid 
and  some  of  itssalts."  In  this  investigation  he  shows 
clearly  that  certain  insoluble  acid  abietates  were  form- 
ed wlien  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  abietate 
was  added  in  small  proportions  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
a  metallic  salt. 

The  salts  of  Chromium,  Maganese,  Nickle,  Iron, 
Cadmium,  Cobalt,  Strontium,  Copper,   all  gave  preci- 


pitates carrying  an  excess  of  abietic  acid.  The  one 
exception  was  the  Salt  of  Aluminum,  which  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  produced  a  basic  aluminum 
abietate.  Prom  this  it  is  proven  that  a  neutral  sodium 
resinate  solution  when  poured  into  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  alumina,  will  always  produce  a  preci- 
pitate  of  basic  aluminum  resinate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  investigations  of  Naugebauer, 
republished  in  Paper  XL,  10-17,  shows  tliat  a  neutral 
resinate  when  precipitated  with  a  considerable  excess 
of  sulpliate  of  alumina,  will  produce  an  acid  precipi- 
tate containing  approximately  33  per  cent  of  rosin 
excess,  and  with  the  maximum  amount  of  alum  the 
rosin  acid  in  the  precipitate  does  not  exceed  41  per 
cent. 

If  we  can  accept  the  results  of  this  investigator  then 
it  is  evident  that  insoluble  acid  resinates  containing  a 
limited  amount  of  rosin  acids  can  be  produced  from  a 
neutral  sodium  resinate  by  precipitation  with  even  an 
aluminum  salt. 

The  results  produced  with  sulphate  of  aluminum 
therefore,  wiU  depend  largely  upon  the  mass  action  of 
the  materials,  chemical  equilibrium  being  established 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  amount  and  acidity  of 
the  alum  used.  In  short,  if  100  grs.  of  rosin  in  the  form 
of  a  neutral  resinate  is  precipitated  with  approximately 
33  grs.  of  alum,  we  will  have  as  a  result,  a  basic  alum 
resinate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precipitated  with 
330  grs.  of  alum,  we  would  have  an  acid  resinate  of 
alumina  containing  approximately  40  per  cent  of  rosin 
acid.  With  less  alum  excess  the  amount  of  rosin  acid 
in  the  precipitate  will  be  proportionately  less. 

If  the  basic  aluminum  resinates  were  a  satisfactory 
water  repellaut  then  the  problem  of  paper  sizing  would 
be  a  vei'y  simple  one,  and  all  that  would  be  necessary 
in  practice  would  be  to  use  the  size  and  alum  in  proper 
chemical  equivalents.  All  experience  shows  however, 
tliat  when  using  a  neutral  resinate  for  sizing,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  large  alum  excess  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficiently  water  repellant  condition  in  the 
paper.  The  inference  is  that  the  insoluble  acid  resinates 
are  esseutiall.y  the  agents  which  impart  to  the  paper 
that  resistance  to  aqueous  penetration  called  "Sizing." 

Remington  and  his  associates  claim  that  resinate 
of  alumina  only,  is  formed  when  a  neutral  sodiiuu 
resinate  is  precipitated  with  alum,  even  if  the  alum 
is  used  in  excess,  but  that  it  is  decomposed  by  extrac- 
tion with  alcohol  and  that  this  fact  leads  others  to 
believe  that  a  portion  of  the  rosin  is  uncombined. 
These  investigators  publish  the  result  of  50  tests  for 
sizing  paper,  from  which  they  draw  their  conclusions, 
but  it  would  seem  that  their  methods  of  making  the 
tests  were  quite  inefficient,  inasmuch  as  they  used 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  rosiu,  and  as  high  as  12 
per  cent  without  alwa.vs  getting  sizing  results.  Now, 
in  mill  practice,  a  very  poor  size  should  give  results 
with  3  per  cent  of  rosin,  while  an  efficient  size  should 
produce  a  very  hard-sized  paper  with  an  equivalent 
amount.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  form  any  fixed 
conchision  from  tests  which  gave  such  unsatisfactory 
results. 
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Other  investigators  such  as,  Emil  Meuser  and  Nauge- 
baiier,  (Paper,  June  25th,  1913),  and  also  Otto  Kress 
&  Struthers  (Paper  April  16t6h,  1913),  have  demons- 
trated by  exhaustive  tests  that  rosin  acids  are  liberat- 
ed from  a  neutral  resinate  when  alum  is  used  in  ex- 
cess and  that  the  amount  of  these  rosin  acids  may  be 
from  33  per  cent  to  41  per  cent  of  the  total  rosin,  de- 
pending upon  the  alum  excess  used. 

If  an  acid  resinate  of  alumina  containing  40  parts 
of  rosin  acids,  can  be  produced  from  100  parts  of  neu- 
tral resinate  of  soda  and  330  parts  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  then  20  parts  of  alum  will  be  required  to 
produce  the  same  results  from  an  acid  resinate  of  soda, 
containing  40  per  cent  of  rosin  acids,  or  with  200 
parts  of  alum  one  can  produce  from  this  an  aluminum 
resinate  with  64  per  cent  of  rosin  acid. 

These  highly  acid  resinates  are  found  to  be  very 
colloidal  in  character  and  have  great  capacity  for  dis- 
tribution within  the  paper  piilp.  They  also  show  con- 
siderable resistance  to  dehydration  and  are  thus  able 
to  retain  their  plastic  character  while  the  paper  is  being 
dried.  Such  are  the  properties  that  these  highly  acid 
resinates  seem  to  possess  in  addition  to  their  water  re- 
pellant  characteristics. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  paper  mill  tests  that  the 
rosin  acids  alone  are  thrown  out  of  soh^tion  from  a 
rosin  soap  by  means  of  acid,  can  also  produce  sizing  re- 
sults providing  that  the  rosin  acids  precipitated  have 
a  similar  colloidal  characte  rto  the  aluminum  precipi- 
tate. The  practical  difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining 
colloidal  precipitates  when  using  acid,  makes  this 
practice  a  very  uncertain  one.  for  it  would  be  only  un- 
der very  favorable  circumstances  that  this  practice 
could  be  carried  out  with  success.  The  same  difficulty 
is  experienced  when  other  metallic  salts,  (e.  g.,)  the 
salts  of  iron  or  calcium,  are  used  to  replace  the  alu- 
minum sulphate,  for  the  precipitates  from  these  are 
much  more  dense  and  granular  than  those  derived  from 
aluminum. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  real  necessity  for 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  alumina  for  precipitating 
the  rosin  is  not  so  much  the  necessity  for  forming  acid 
aluminum  resinates,  but  the  fact  that  the  rosin  preci- 
pitated in  this  way  has  a  more  colloidal  character,  than 
that  thrown  out  of  solution  by  other  coagulants,  and 
consequently  will  have  greater  covering  power  and 
efficiency  as  a  water  repellant.  This  explanation  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  rosin  acids  in  the  form  of 
emulsion  or  suspensions  are  efficient  sizing  agents, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  visible  floating  rosin  has  lost  its 
colloidal  character  and  its  covering  jiower. 

The  fact  is  that  the  so  called  free  rosin  emulsions, 
when  properly  made,  contain  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  rosin  acid  in  the  emulsified  form,  practically  all  of 
it  remaining  in  solution  in  the  dilute  soap.  The  art 
of  prejiaring  good  rosin  size  emulsions  (using  the 
term  as  generally  understood)  is  therefore  the  ability 
to  dilute  a  solution  of  rosin  acids,  without  the  actual 
liberation  of  rosin  in  the  emulsified  form.  The  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this  will  explain  the  erratic  results 
obtained  by  Remington  and  other  investigators  when 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  effect  of  rosin  size  con- 
taining dissolved  rosin. 

The  laboratory  difficulties  involved  are  shown  by 
an  article  by  Otto  Kress  and  R.  T.  Rtrnthers.  published 
in  Paper.  April  1913.  Their  results  .show  that  from  a 
rosin  saponified  with  15^    of  sodium  carboTiate.  over 


98%  was  obtained  by  them  in  hot  dilute  aqueous  so- 
lution, and  that  from  a  rosin  saponified  with  10%  of 
sodium  carbonate,  only  50.6%  was  brought  into  actual 
solution  in  hot  water.  It  is  quite  possible  however,  to 
dilute  such  a  rosin  soap  holding  in  solution  about  45% 
of  rosin  acids,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  2%  solids, 
without  having  any  of  the  rosin  become  insoluble.  In 
this  condition  all  of  the  rosin  acids  can  enter  into  chemi- 
cal reactions  with  other  solutions  and  will  precipi- 
tate from  solution  in  a  very  bulky  colloidal  mass. 

Between  the  extremes  of  physical  condition  just  des- 
cribed, there  are  a  great  number  of  intermediate 
stages.  The  rosin  acids  may  be  partly  liberated  by  di- 
lution in  the  form  of  small  visible  boating  particles 
and  coarse  granular  masses  and  a  part  may  be  in  a 
state  of  colloidal  solution.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
rosin  particles  which  are  sufficiently  coarse  to  be 
classed  as  suspensions,  have  lost  the  greater  part  of 
their  sizing  value.  That  portion  of  the  rosin  acids 
which  is  in  colloidal  solution  is  still  effective  for  siz- 
ing purposes  because  it  has  the  property  of  becoming 
fixed  upon  the  fibres  by  absorption.  This  action  can 
only  take  place,  however,  when  the  paper  stock  is 
free  from  such  electrolytes  as  may  discharge  the 
colloid  before  it  reaches  the  fibre.  Dilute  acid  resinate 
solutions  may  contain  variable  proportions  of  dissolv- 
ed acid  resinates.  colloidal  rosin,  and  rosin  suspen- 
sions, and  the  relative  proportion  of  these  is  what  de- 
termines the  basis  of  its  waterproofing  possibilities. 
Assuming  that  the  sizing  value  of  these  solutions 
varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  rosin  acids  that  are 
in  true  and  colloidal  solution,  we  have  a  measure  of 
efficiency  which  checks  very  closely  with  actual  mill 
results. 

The  maximum  amount  of  rosin  acids  that  can  be  held 
in  stable  solution  in  a  diluted  rosin  soap  of  from  1%  to 
2%.  total  solids,  is  about  50%  of  the  total  rosin  content. 
In  such  a  solution  there  is  always  a  slight  tendency  to- 
wards hydrolysis  which  increases  with  the  amount  of 
dilution,  but  the  fact  that  these  solutions  when  once 
prepared  can  be  then  boiled  without  decomposition, 
shows  that  the  solutions  are  fairly  well  stabilized  and 
also  that  there  can  be  very  little  rosin  then  present  in 
the  colloidal  form. 

The  conclusions  which  it  is  desired  to  submit  as 
offering  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  practically  all 
the  phenomena  in  connection  with  sizing  paper  with 
rosin  is  as  follows : — 

(1).  That  the  rosin  acids  which  are  precipitated 
from  dilute  solution  by  means  of  a  coagulant  which 
will  deposit  the  rosin  in  a  colloidal  mass,  is  the  mate- 
rial which  when  properly  incorporated  into  the  paper 
stock  and  dried  therein,  produces  the  water  resistant 
characteristic  known  as  sizing. 

(2).  That  the  results  obtained  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  material  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  rosin  colloid  and  its  treatment  during  the 
process  of  manufacturing  the  paper. 

(3).  This  product  can  be  obtained  in  limited  quan- 
tity from  a  neutral  resinate,  by  the  use  of  large  excess 
of  alum,  or  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  proportions 
from  an  acid  resinate  and  a  relatively  less  excess  of 
alum.  The  maximum  obtained  from  a  neutral  resinate 
being  about  40%  of  the  total  rosin,  and  from  an  acid 
resinate  about  70%  of  the  total  rosin,  when  a  sulphate 
of  alumina  containing  no  free  acid  is  used. 
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American  Newspaper  Publ ishers' 
Association 

Committee  on  Paper. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Melntyre.  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
Manager  o  ftlie  Committee  on  Paper  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

His  varied  experience  in  paper  and  associated  lines 
well  qualifies  him  to  handle  the  paper  situation  at  the 
present  critical  time. 

Mr.  Melntyre  has  been  both  Engineer  and  ilanager 
of  some  of  the  most  successful  paper  companies  in  Can- 
ada, during  which  time  he  has  designed  and  built  a 
number  of  mills,  together  with  having  managed  and 
operated  same  as  well. 


He  has  been  associated  with  the  following  com 
panics : 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Company. 

Price  Bros.  &  Company.  Linuted. 

Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Limited. 

Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper   Company.   Limited. 

He  also  became  Editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  :Maga- 
zine,  when  this  magazine  was  purchased  by  the  pre- 
sent owners,  the  Industrial  &  Educational  Press,  and 
acted  in  this  capacity  for  a  year  after  its  re-organiza- 
tion. 

He  was  also  Superintendent  and  Organizer  of  the 
Forests  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  under  the 
Dominion  Government,  located  in  Montreal,  where  a 
large  technical  staff  are  engaged  in  working  on 
paper  making  problems 

Mr.  Melntyre  was  also  Organizer  and  first  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
and  leaves  the  position  of  General  Manager  of  the 
Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Limitc-d,  Tor- 
onto, to  take  up  this  work. 


His  experience   has   been   a   unique   combination   of 
paper  mill  engineering,  paper  mill  executive,  publish- 
ing.  Government   expert  work  and  association  work. 
The  office  of  the  Committee  on  Paper  will  be  located 
in  the  World  Building.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  ilelntyre  has  made  the  following  statement,  in 
connection  with  taking  up  this  work : 

"I  have  accepted  this  work  of  the  Paper  Com- 
mittee, with  the  idea  that  something  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  present  serious  condition  for  the 
consumers  of  newsprint  paper. 

"Everj'one  knows  there  is  a  serious  shortage  in 
production  over  the  demand;  at  the  same  time, 
much  can  be  done  by  both  manufacturers  and 
consumers  to  ad,iu.st  their  business  to  the  present 
conditions. 

"Consumers  must  practise  rigid  economies,  mak- 
ing all  papers  non-returnable ;  eliminating  press 
room  wastes  and  all  avoidable  consumption  of 
pa])er.  If  this  does  not  bring  the  consumption 
within  the  production,  sufficient  new  mills  must 
be  constructed  to  take  care  of  the  normal  con- 
siuiii)tion  with  the  normal  increase,  as  there  is 
onl.v  very  little  new  tonnage  proposed,  which  will 
come  on  the  market  b,v  1918. 

"ilanufaeturers  must  turn  aside  from  export 
business,  taking  care  of  old  and  permanent  cus- 
lomers;  should  run  nulls  at  the  fullest  possible 
capacit.v,  and  at  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

■"It  has  been  distinctl.v  understood  with  iiu'  be- 
fore taking  up  this  work,  that  the  basis  of  relief 
will  be  mutual  understanding  and  information  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  consumer,  with  sufficient 
inereaseil  tonnage  provided,  either  b.v  the  present 
manufactxu'ers,  or  b.v  a  few  of  the  cousunun-s,  to 
protect  the  members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers"  Association  in  their  suppl.v  of  print 
paper." 


MARKET  VALUES  OF  PAPER  STOCKS. 

The  jiresent  unprecedented  situation  in  the  paper  iu- 
dustr.v  has  fomented  considerable  speculative  en- 
thusiasm in  Canadian  i)aper  and  pulp  stocks.  Trading 
in  these  issues  on  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  stock  ex- 
changes has  increased  ver.v  materially,  and  prices  are 
way  up  from  the  low  of  the  .year.  Canada  produces 
half  as  much  newsprint  as  the  L^nited  States,  and  she 
is  increasing  her  capacity  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
American  mills. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  advance 
this  year  in  a  number  of  ]irominent  pulp  and  paper 
stocks  listed  on  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  exchanges : 

Present     Low       Ad- 
price 

Laurentide  Pai)er   198 

Wayagamack 74 

Rioi-don  Pulp  &  Paper  99 

Price  Brothers 9n 

Spanish  River  com l'A'-2 

Spanish    pfd 44 

Toronto  Paper "lo 


1916 

vance 

176 

22 

27 

47 

oS 

41 

60 

35 

31/:, 

12 

29 

15 

42 

13 

The  Conservation  Commission  calls  the  attention  of 
Canada  to  experiments  showing  that  jack  pine  is  well 
suited  for  making  kraft  paper.  It  will  grow  on  poor 
land  and  is  largelv  used  in  the  West  for  ftiel, 
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Why  Paper  is  Dearer 

In  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  News-Print  Manu- 
facturers Association  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele  ably  refutes  the 
charge  that  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  paper 
were  arbitrary  measures. 

The  writer  was  unavoidably  absent  from  New  York 
when  the  monthly  report  of  production  and  shipments 
for  the  month  of  August  was  sent  out  from  this  office 
on  September  19th. 

You  have  doubtless  observed  that  the  decreased  pro- 
duction in  August  as  compared  with  the  month  of  July. 
This  was  largely  caused  by  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  one  of  the  large  Canadian  mills  by  a  terrible  forest 
fire. which  decreased  operations  for  several  weeks. It  will 
doubtless  occur,  however,  to  every  one  of  our  members 
that  due  to  the  terrific  ])ressure  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  operation  of  the  mills  during  the  past  eight 
months,  that  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  i)roduetion  keeps 
up  to  the  present  high  point.  Machines  are  running  at 
a  much  greater  speed  then  they  were  ever  expected  to 
run,  and  ordinary  shut  downs  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments have  not  been  made  this  summer.  It  is  usually 
the  custom  for  most  news-print  mills  to  shut  down  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  before  freezing  Aveather  occurs, 
to  run  their  screening  and  tailings  into  wrajjpers.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  mill  which  has  indulged  in  this 
desirable  practice  this  year,  and  in  order  to  get  a  sup- 
ply of  wrajipers  for  the  coming  six  months  it  may  be 
necessary  for  some  mills  to  stop  making  news-print 
]iaper  temporarily  and  run  out  their  wrapper  stock. 

During  the  months  of  June,  Jul.v  and  August  in  nor- 
mal years  production  dro]>s  down  materially,  and  stocks 
are  accumulated  for  the  great  Fall  demand.  During 
the  months  of  June.  July  and  August  of  this  year,  in- 
stead of  accunudating  increased  stocks,  you  doubtless 
have  observed  from  the  statement  submitted  to  you 
that  total  stocks  at  hand  at  all  points,  including  stocks 
on  hand  at  mills,  in  transit,  an  at  destination  points, 
decreased  7,316  tons  or  10.6  per  cent.  It  was  thought 
by  those  who  are  best  posted  in  the  industry  that  stocks 
were  at  danreg  point  on  June  1st,  and  that  unless 
these  stocks  could  be  rejilenished  there  M'ould  be  grave 
danger  of  the  necessity  of  some  papers  suspending 
publication  temporarily  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
mills  to  get  paper  to  them  in  time  for  their  require- 
ments during  the  coming  Fall  and  "Winter.  During 
the  three  months  of  June  1st  to  September  1st,  1915, 
storage  stocks  increased  as  much  as  they  have  declin- 
ed this  .year. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  violent  outcries,  uttered  b.v  publishers,  re- 
garding the  high  jirice  of  news-print  paper.  There 
have  come  to  my  desk  during  a  period  of  two  weeks 
over  1,500  radical  and  abusive  articles,  making  all 
sorts  of  baseless  and  unfounded  charges  against  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  pajier.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  these  newspaper  publishers  are  more  scared  than 
hurt  up  to  this  time,  for  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  this  business  and  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  is  contracted  for  the  calendar  year  in  the  fall 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  it  is  the  belief  of  those 
who  are  best  posted  in  the  industry  that  on  the  average 
the  price  of  roll  news-print  paper  which  is  sold  on  con- 
tract has  not  advanced  up  to  this  time  more  than  5% 
or  $2.00  per  ton.  Many  newspapers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  the  situation  to  raise  subscription   prices 


and  to  raise  their  advertising  rates,  when  these  same 
papers  are  paying  no  higher  price  for  their  supply  of 
news-print  paper  than  they  were  paying  a  year  ago. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  ehe  price  of  news-print 
paper,  and  so  little  has  been  said  about  the  rise  in  price 
of  other  commodities,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
up  a  list  gleaned  from  responsible  commercial  pub- 
lications regarding  the  rise  in  other  commodities. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  price  of  news-print  paper  advan- 
ces, no  matter  how  little,  the  newspaper  publishers 
promptly  outdo  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  with  their 
lamentations  and  demand  an  immediate  investigation 
on  the  i)art  of  the  government.  We  do  not  see  the  same 
demand  when  the  prices  of  other  commodities  advance. 

The  selling  price  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  has  increased  to 
a  very  remarkable  extent  during  the  past  year.  Many 
mills  now  making  news-print  paper  are  paying  a  very 
much  enhanced  price  for  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
which  the.v  have  to  purchase.  Other  mills  purchasing 
the  chemical  and  ground  wood  pulps  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  their  products  are  operating  on  old 
contracts  which  expire  with  the  calendar  year.  There 
is  every  indication  at  the  present  time  that  the  price 
of  these  two  commodities  after  January  1st,  1917  will 
be  practically  double  the  price  which  ruled  a  year  ago, 
and  perhaps  in  the  case  of  chemical  pulp  three  or  four 
times  the  price  which  ruled  a  year  ago.  The  mills 
which  are  forced  to  make  news-print  paper  from  thesa 
high  priced  raw  materials  will  necessarily  have  to 
charge  what  would  seem  like  an  inordinate  price  to 
operate  at  a  profit. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  paper  mill  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  market  for  its  supply  of  raw  material.  Sul- 
phite pulji,  of  which  news-print  paper  contains  approx- 
imately 25%,  is  now  selling  around  $100.00  at  the  sul- 
phite mills  and  the  mill  which  converts  it  into  news- 
l)rint  paper  will  pay  $25.00  per  ton  of  paper  for  this 
item.  Ground  wood,  which  constitutes  75%  of  news- 
print paper,  is  selling  at  $30.00  per  ton  F.  0.  B.  ground 
.wood  mill,  and  the  converting  mill  pays  .$22.50  per  ton 
of  paper  for  this.  As  it  takes  approximately  110 
pounds  of  pulp  to  make  100  pounds  of  paper,  this 
brings  the  total  cost  per  ton  to  $52.25  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials alone.  Add  to  this  a  freight  rate  of  12e  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  pulp,  40%  drv,  and  the  cost  per  ton  of 
raw  material  comes  to  $58.85.  Add  to  this  the  manu- 
facturing costs  which,  according  to  the  Tariff  Board 
figures  in  1911  amounted  to  $10.14  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  larger  figure  in  Canada.  These  costs 
have  easily  increased  50%  since  1911,  which  makes  a 
total  cost  of  the  paper  -$74.06  per  ton. 

The  ma.jority  of  paper  mills  make  one  or  both  grades 
of  pulp,  in  which  case  increased  expenditure  is  de- 
])endent  on  the  increased  cost  of  pulpwood,  coal,  labor, 
machine  clothing,  repair  materials,  chemicals,  etc.,  but 
the  mills  dependent  on  the  market  for  raw  materials 
have  to  obtain  large  prices  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

In  the  year  1914,  the  average  price  of  news-print 
paper  was  approximately  .$2.00  per  hundred  pounds 
F.  0.  B.  cars  at  mill.  The  largest  producer  of  news- 
print paper  in  the  world,  is  now  charging  for  renewal 
of  contracts  $3.00  per  hundred  pounds  F.  0.  B.  mill 
or  an  increase  of  50%-.  Compare  this  increase  with  tl<  - 
increases  in  the  following  commodities,  taken  from 
such  authorities  as : 
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BRADSTREET'S. 

U.  S.  Market  Statistics  (As  quoted  bv  the  "N.  Y. 

SUN".) 

Monthly  Summary  of  U.  S.  Commerce. 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  articles  in  daily  use  which 
have  advanced  from  25  to  467  percent  showing  that  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  paper  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
The  cost  of  living  index  accordingly  to  the  New  York 
Annalist  increased  from  September  1915  to  September 
1916  from  135  to  185.  an  increase  of  over  37  per  cent, 
and  the  market  value  of  securities  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  increased  from  July  30th.  1914 
to  Sejitember  1916.  deducting  value  of  new  editions,  by 
over  $3,000,000,000.00.  a  net  increase  of  33  per  cent. 

According  to  Bradstreet's,  out  of  106  commodities 
which  their  index  table  embraces,  all  but  17  advanced 
in  price  between  September  1st,  1915  and  September  1st 
1916,  representing  for  the  entire  groups  an  average  in- 
crease of  over  16iA9(-  According  to  Dun's  last  re- 
view, out  of  328  commodities  quoted.  42  showed  ad- 
vances in  price  over  the  ]irevious  week,  while  but  25 
showed  decreases. 

The  is  another  matter  to  be  considered.  During 
1915  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  price  of  prac- 
tically everv  commodity,  excent  paner.  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  quotes  from  the  T^nited  States  figures  as 
follows ; 

"Wliolesale  prices  of  commodities  in  th(>  Ignited 
States  averaged  considerably  higher  in  1915  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  according  to  Bulletin  200  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  ***Tbe  Bureau's  weighted  index 
number  for  December  (1915')  stood  at  105.  the  highest 
point  reached  in  any  vear  since  the  collection  of  data 
for  the  present  series  of  reports  on  Wliolesale  Prices, 
dating  back  to  1890.  was  begun. 

"Violent  fluctuations  were  recorded  during  1915  in 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  particularlv  drucs  and 
chemicals  and  metal  products.  ***Iu  the  fuel  and 
lighting  <rronp***  in  Ausrust  the  prices  again  advanced 
(After  a  Spring  slump")  the  increase  continuing  for  the 
rest  of  the  vear.  ***Articles  belonging  to  th"  food 
groiip  were  in  the  aggregate  highest  in  priee  in  De- 
cember and  lowest  in  September.  The  increase  be- 
tween January  and  December  in  this  group  was  nearly 
4^f."  The  paper  market,  however,  remained  un- 
changed. 

Tn  other  words,  the  price  of  other  commodities  ad- 
vanced rapidly  during  the  year  1915,  while  the  price 
of  news-print  paper  was  stationar.v,  and  at  the  ]n"esent 
time  the  advanced  selling  price  of  news-print  paper 
does  not  compare  unfavorablv  with  the  high  cost  of 
living  as  evidenced  by  practically  all  other  staple  com- 
modities. 


COMING  TO  CANADA. 


The  Bryant  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  pulp  mill  in  Canada,  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,500,000.  The 
company  is  now  one  of  the  largest  book  paper  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  its  daily  output  being 
200  tons.  Tt  operates  ten  machines  at  present,  but  has 
prepared  plans  and  specifications  for  the  addition  of 
two  more  machines,  each  154  inches  in  width, 


Suggestions   as   to    Purchase   of 
Pulp  Wood 

Messrs.  C.  P.  Winslow  and  R.  Thelan  of  Madison 
Wis.  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  consump- 
tion of  Pulpwood  and  the  best  method  of  purchasing 
it.     A  summary  follows  : — 

The  annual  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  approximately  4.300.000  cords,  re- 
presenting an  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood  of  $36.- 
000,000  per  j'car  b.v  approximately  250  companies. 
From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  question  of 
proper  pulpwood  specifications  is  of  wide  imjiortanee. 

While  the  value  of  pulpwood  is  dependent  basically 
upon  the  tons  of  dry  pulp  that  can  be  produced  from 
a  given  number  of  dry  tons  of  wood,  the  great  quan- 
tit.v  of  the  wood  is  bought  and  sold  either  on  the  basis 
of  an  estimated  and  variable  vohirae  of  wood  in  an  as- 
sumed space,  or  on  the  theoritical  (luantity  or  vohnne 
of  lumber  which  can  be  cut.  Thus,  with  dry  weight 
as  the  real  aiul  final  measure,  we  find  substituted  for 
it  a  variable  and  indefinte  volume,  and  the  result  in  the 
long  run  is  fair  to  neither  seller  nor  purchaser. 

While  b.y  far  the  greater  proportion  of  pulpwood  is 
l)urcliased  as  cordwood  or  by  log  scale,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  use  of  sawmill  waste  is  steadily  in- 
creasing.and  amounts  to  approximately  7.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  It  is  manifestl,v  impossible  to  apply  the 
log  scale  to  the  measurement  of  such  material. 

While  it  is  entirely  evident  that  a  completel,v  satis- 
factory basis  of  specification  cannot  be  secured  with  a 
unit  of  measure  based  on  volume,  it  is  equall.y  apparent 
that  such  unit  of  measure  must  continue  to  be  used 
very  largel.v  for  this  jmrpose.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, where  perfection  cannot  be  had.  to  compromise 
on  the  issue,  and  some  sxiggestions  along  this  line  are 
as  follows : 

1.  An  enumeration  of  the  basic  and  fondamental 
princijiles  which  must  underlie  any  correct  s.vstem  of 
specification  should  show  clearly  the  relation  of  yield 
of  ]Uilp  to  the  dry  weight  of  specific  gravity  of  the 
wood  and  the  relation  and  probable  variation  of  this 
dry  weight  in  a  given  volume. 

2.  For  the  conditions  where  the  cord  will  continue 
to  be  used  as  the  unit  of  measure,  the  formulation  of 
definite  specifications  to  the  end  that  this  unit  of  mea- 
sure may  come  to  represent  an  approximatel.v  fixed 
volume  of  solid  wood. 

3.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  actual  cubic  contents 
of  logs  of  varying  sizes  to  the  board  foot  measure,  as 
determined  b.v  the  various  log  scales  used  in  tlu^  pur- 
chase of  pulpwood. 

4.  A  study  into  all  phases  of  the  question  of  supply- 
ing pulpwood  in  the  form  of  baled  chips  as  the  source 
of  suppl.y.  Such  a  study  should  cover  such  points  as 
the  quantit.v  of  chips  secured  from  a  ton  or  a  .stacked 
cord  of  various  forms  of  mill  waste  and  from  a  stand- 
ard cord,  the  cost  and  best  methods  of  chipjiing.  dry- 
ing and  baling,  and  finall,v  of  nu^thods  for  determining 
the  moitsnre  content  of  tlu»  baled  chip,  which  would 
presumably  be  sold  on  a  weight  basis. 

5.  Attention  to  methods  for  limiting,  describing 
and  illustrating  such  points  as  "knotty,"  "rough." 
"doty."  "fire  scarred,"  "heart-rot,"  "sap-rot."  etc. 
All  of  these  defects  detract  from  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial, but  to  .just  what  extent  is  not  at  present  gen- 
erally established. 
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6.  Other  points,  such  as  staDclard  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  dry  weight  and  moisture  content  of  the 
wood,  or  of  measurement  of  wood  fiber  dimensions, 
also  require  attention. 


Guesses  About  Pulpwood  Supply 
of  Future 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read  at  the  con- 
vention dealt  with  the  Pulpwood  Supply  of  the  Fixture. 
It  was  by  Prof.  P.  8.  Lovejoy  of  the  Fniversity  of  Mi- 
chigan. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  cotton 
or  corn  raised  in  the  country  each  year,  the  regions  of 
production  and  the  approximate  costs  and  the  sale  va- 
lues were  known,  and  that  with  about  the  same  re- 
lative degree  of  accuracy  the  principal  items  of  timber 
production  were  known.  In  the  case  of  pulpwood. 
statistics  comjiiled  from  rejiorts  of  the  mills  showed  the 
consumption  by  species,  by  States,  the  amounts  and 
kinds  imported  and  how  these  items  eomjiare  with  past 
performances. 

Attention  is  now  being  devoted.  ^Iv.  Lovejoy  said,  to 
learning  where  our  remaining  forests  are  and  what  is 
in  them,  but  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory  as 
compared  with  the  record  of  manufacturing.  He  assert- 
ed that  we  did  notknow  now,  within  2.5  per  cent,  what 
our  stand  of  saw  timber  is  for  the  whole  community  or 
for  a  given  region  or  State.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  aboiit  the  existing  pulpwood  sujiply,  so  tliat 
guesses  as  to  the  future  cannot  be  accurate,  but  Mr. 
Lovejoy  explained  that  there  were  many  things  ujioii 
which  such  guesses  could  be  based. 

Competition  Between  Saw  MiU  and  Pulp  Mill. 

A  condition  that  -^vould  have  to  be  met  was  gi'eater 
competition  between  i)ulp  mill  and  sawmill.  Mr.  Love- 
joy said,  as  the  value  of  lumber  was  constantly  increas- 
ing while  the  merchantable  grades  of  lumber  were  de- 
clining. The  pulp  mill  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
respect:  that  it  re]iresents  a  greater  capital  than  1he 
sawmill  and  cannot  be  moved  to  a  new  location. 

On  the  other  hanr.  Mr.  Lovejoy  continued,  the  pulji 
mill  owner  is  able  to  use  a  poorer  gi'ade  of  material 
than  the  sawmill,  and  every  time  a  new  way  of  using 
still  poorer  material  is  found  he  increases  his  su^iply  of 
raw  material  and  extends  his  period  of  operation  at 
one  place.  Another  way  in  which  to  increase  his  avail- 
able raw  material  is  to  see  that  the  forests  M-hich  are 
tributary  to  his  plant  are  nf)t  burned  out.  Forest  fires 
cannot  be  insured  against  and  always  result  in  the  end 
in  considerable  loss  to  the  industry.  A  really  efficient 
organization  for  the  prevention  of  fire  can  usually  be 
maintained  at  from  2  to  10  cents  per  acre  each  year, 
Mr.  Lovejoy  stated,  and  it  is  cheaper  and  more  effect- 
ive to  protect  large  areas  over  a  long  period  than 
otherwise. 

Wood  End  of  Pulp  Production  Wasteful. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the 
woods  end  of  pulp  production  was  very  wasteful.  As 
as  examiile.  he  cited  a  given  forest  area,  having  a  stand 
of  one-third  beech,  birch  and  inaple.  one-third  spruce 
and  one-third  hemlock  and  balsam.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  stand  offers  good  log  timbei-.  not  sufficient  to 
attract  a  sawmill.  A  contracter  is  obtained  to  get  out 
the  pulp  stock,  the  mill  specifying  that  the  stock  shall 
not  exceed  5  per  cent.  s])eeies  other  than  spruce.      The 


.spruce  comes  out,  together  with  all  the  balsam  that 
the  contractor  can  get  by  with.  That  skins  the  stand, 
but  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  A  lot  of  slash  is  left  on  the 
ground  offering  good  material  for  a  fire.  If  fire  does 
not  come  the  wind  throws  a  lot  of  balsam.  Side-light 
hitting  the  hemlock  parch-blights  it  and  it  dies.  Con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  tree-destroying  insects.  If  the 
forest  finally  survives  it  will  not  longer  be  a  pulp-pro- 
ducing forest. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  condition,  Mr.  Lovejoy  urged  a 
dependable  inventory  of  the  forest  resources  by  com- 
bined Federal,  State  and  private  agencies  and  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  co-operation  between  wood-using 
l)lants,  so  that  everything  the  forest  produced  could  be 
utilized.  He  suggested  that  private  owners  might  be 
induced  to  go  into  the  business  of  raising  timber,  rather 
tlian  liMvc  all  the  forests  owned  directly  by  the  mills. 
Conservation  of  Raw  Materials  Essential 

The  conservation  of  raw  materials  was  essential  to  a 
well-organized  industry,  and  there  was  danger  that  the 
puljiwood  supjily  might  not  be  protected.  Growth  of 
tiinlier  was  slow,  a  co^l  an  acre  being  the  ajjproximate 
annual  rate  for  well  worked  forests.  The  annual  con- 
sumjjtion  is  about  5,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  in  this 
country:  a  tree  of  50  years  of  age  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Working  on  this  basis,  it  would  clean-cut 
from  150.000  to  200,000  acres  each  year  to  meet  the 
demand.  I'lidcr  the  jiresent  system  of  [unscientific 
cutting,  the  numliei'  of  aci'es  cut  over  each  year  reach- 
es several  million. 

5,000,000  Acres  of  Timber  Land  Needed, 

Putting  it  anotlu'i-  way,  Mr.  Lovejoy  asserted  that 
o.OOO.OOO  acres  of  timber  land  were  needed  to  establish 
the  industry  on  such  a  basis,  provided  that  only  100,- 
000  acres  were  cut  over  each  year.  Compared  with  the 
.)00,000.000  acres  needed  for  all  timber  requirements  of 
the  United  States,  this  is  a  small  amount,  he  explained, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  pulpwood  men  to  see  that  it  does  not 
get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Fire  and  heavy  taxes  prevent  the  growing  of  timber 
from  being  an  attractive  investment  proposition  to  the 
individual,  but  for  a  corporation  it  is  different,  said 
Mr.  Lovejoy.  Cnder  jjroper  management  the  forest 
land  will  begin  to  render  return  at  once.  Several  pulp- 
wood mills  are  already  on  this  basis. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Lovejoy  urged  the  importance  of  less 
severe  competition  and  greater  co-operation.  Such 
changes  were  radical,  but  they  must  be  undertaken  to 
preserve  the  industrv. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES. 

A  firm  at  Bristol  Eng..  has  saked  the  Canadian 
trade  and  Commerce  Department  for  quotations  for  a 
contract  on  wood]nil])  board.  Thev  desire  the  board 
to  be  40  inches  by  45  at  about  180  .sheets  to  the  British 
cwt..  and  ask  for  100  to  1.50  tons  a  vear,  delivered  ten 
tons  per  month. 

A  Glasgow.  Scot.,  firm  states  that  a  large  demand 
exists  there  for  straw-boards,  leather-boards  and  pulp- 
wood-board.  They  have  forwarded  samples  to  the  De- 
partment of  Tnol,-  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  for  quot- 
ations. 

Twa  Russian  firms  have  asked  the  Dominion  Trade 
and  Commerce  Department  for  quotations  for  writin<^ 
papers  for  commercial  purposes.  They  prefer  white 
and  light  blue  colors.  Quotations  for  "quantities  c  i  f 
Vladivostok,  desired.  They  sent  .samples  with  their 
request. 
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Sweden's  Production  and  Export 
of  Paper 

Translated  from  "FaiMr  Jouriialeu"  Christiania, 
Noi'way  by  the  Xews-print  ilanufacturers'  Association. 
In  the  report  of  the  Swedisli  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  said  as  a  general  opinion  about  the  Swedish  paper 
industry  in  1915,  that  it  has  had  to  pass  through  many 
troubles,  and  that  operation  has  been  difficult  and 
expensive. 

Of  raw  materials,  pulpwood  prices  increased  very 
early  on  accoiuit  of  forced  pitjirops  export,  and  because 
jiitprops  used  much  timber  previously  chiefly  had  been 
used  for  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  that  is  pine  and 
spruce  of  large  dimensions.  To  a  larger  extent  there 
were  made  purchases  of  i)ulpwood  in  Sweden  for 
export  to  Norway,  which,  on  which  account  of  the  war, 
could  not  supply  its  demand  by  imports  from  Russia. 
On  account  of  the  purchases  for  foreign  consumers,  the 
supply  in  some  places  was  so  scant  that  several  wood- 
pulp  and  paper  mills  had  dift'icnlties  in  covering  their 
reciuirements.  These  conditions  caused  a  great  rise  is 
prices.  After  repeated  petitions  from  the  Swedish 
Paper  Mills  Association  on  November  6th,  1915.  an 
embargo  was  declared  on  the  export  of  unrefined  spruce 
and  pine.  In  spite  of  this,  felling  ami  purchases  for 
foreign  consumers  have  been  continued,  in  the  lioi)c 
that  licenses  would  be  given  liberally  and  likewise  with 
the  thought  that  after  the  coming  peace,  it  would  be 
possible  to  ship  great  quantities  of  pulpwood  from 
Sweden  to  countries,  where  it  then  would  be  in  great 
demand.  In  some  parts  of  the  counti-y  these  conditions 
have  brought  about  an  enormous  wood  felling  whicli 
for  a  long  time  to  come  will  decrease  the  supply  of 
pulpwood. 

A  number  of  re(|uisites  to  the  woodpulp  and  paper 
industry,  which  must  be  imported  have  not  only  in- 
creased in  prices  enormously,  but  it  has  been  attended 
by  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  most  necessary 
supply. 

The  rise  in  prices  of  some  raw  materials  and  require- 
ments have  at  the  end  of  the  year  been  estimated  at 
the  following  figures : 

Per  Cent. 

Pulpwood  has  gone  up 30-60 

Dvestuft's 400 

Chloride  of  lime 1000 

Coal 400-500 

China  clay 100-200 

Resin  and  otlier  chemicals 300 

Sulphur 160-200 

Pelts,  wires,   reserve  jiarts,  oils  and   every- 
thing else  necessary    to    the    unhampered 

operation  of  the  machines 100-500 

New   machines   to   replace   worn    out    ones. 

electric  appliances,  etc 65-500 

But  in  other  respects  too.  the  producticm  has  be- 
come more  expensive,  for  instance  increased  wages  to 
employees  and  laborers  on  account  of  the  famine, 
greatly  increased  freights  for  impoi'ts  and  exports, 
considevaldy  raised  railway  tariff's,  etc. 

All  these  items  of  increased  cost  in  production  and 
operation,  have,  of  course,  brought  about  an  increase 
in  the  prices  of  paper,  so  far  as  this  has  been  possible. 
Some  buyers  in  foreign  countries  have  consented  to  an 
increase  of  price  for  deliveries  on  older  contracts.  The 
sellers  in  Sweden,  by  the  bye  have  arranged  to  sell  f.o.b. 
Swedish  ports,  and"  have  avoided  thereby  the  risk  of 


increase  in  freight  and  insurance.  In  the  first  half  of 
last  year,  the  prices  could  be  raised  on  a  few  qualities. 
But  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  came  a  system- 
atic co-operation  among  the  Swedish  producers  for  a 
regulation  of  prices,  ancl  this  price  regulating  was  done 
in  concurrence  with  the  Norwegian  paper  producers. 
The  foreign  demand  for  paper  has  increased  latterly, 
and  now  very  high  prices  are  oft'ered  for  some  quali- 
ties. The  demand  for  paper  suitable  for  the  producing 
of  yarn  especially  has  been  very  great  and  of  these 
kinds  of  paper  Sweden  has  sold  (piite  a  good  deal. 
There  has  been  a  demand  for  paper  yarns  and  textiles 
made  therefrom ;  but  the  production  thereof  is  very 
limited  in  Sweden.  The  production  and  the  exports 
of  some  other  paper  goods  has  increased  during  1915. 
But  the  increase  has  not  always,  to  cite  the  report  men- 
tioned, been  as  great  as  might  have  been  desired  in 
order  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the  world  markets  for  the 
Swedish  paper  industry,  for  which  the  present  time 
is  most  favorable. 


THE   GOVERNMENTS   PAPER   BILL. 

Til"  high  cost  of  paper  is  luimiiering  the  -vvofi-:  of  the 
United  States  government  seriously.  Publications  are 
being  cut  down  and  plans  are  under  way  to  disconti- 
luu^  those  of  minor  importance.  Officials  in  al!  de- 
partments put  into  effect  today  orders  to  conserve 
jiaper.  A  ]n-incii)a]  step  is  use  of  smaller  type  in 
]ii-iuting. 

The  Uiuted  States  government  annually  places  the 
largest  imlividual  contract  made  in  this  country  for 
pajier.  When  paper  retpiired  for  present  fiscal  year 
is  ready  for  delivery,  general  purchasing  agents  have 
been  warned  that  mills  will  not  be  able  to  meet  a  de- 
mand equally  as  great  next  year,  even  at  enormous 
inci'ease  in  ])rice. 

Dr.  0.  11.  Briggs,  head  of  government  general  supply 
division  .says  :  "Latest  reports  show  a  crisis  in  the  ]ia]ier 
industry,  and  retrenchment  all  along  the  line  will  be 
enforced.  Government  contract  price  for  fine  grades 
of  typewriting  paper  last  year  was  12  cents  a  jiound. 
T(Klay  we  should  have  to  pay  20  cents.  We  are  using 
100  different  kinds  of  paper.  Since  the  war  the  price 
has  jumped  about   lOO'r    and  will  continiie  to  soar." 

Government  printing  demands  about  15  carloads 
daily  and  paper  for  its  use  alone  has  amounted  to  more 
than  Jt^l.OOO.OOO  a  year.  Printing  paper  for  this  year's 
work  costs  4I/2  cents,  but  contracts  for  future  supplies 
will  show  lOOr"-?    increase  or  moi-e  in  price. 


CHANGES  AT  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 

Dr.  -I.  S.  Bates.  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories,  has  left  for  Shawinigan  Falls  to 
assist  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  production  of 
chemical  products  needed  in  nnmitions  manufacture. 
Dr.  Bates  is  "  loaned ""  to  the  Imperial  Government  by 
tlu^  Dominion  Government  for  the  period  of  the  Avar. 

W.  Boyd  Campbell  B.Sc.  Assistant  Superintendent, 
who  has  been  to  the  front  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
lias  returned  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Dr.  Bates  until 
his  return. 


There  arrived  10.368.000.000  matches  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago  from  Sweden  on  SS.  Stockholm  to  relieve 
shortage  in  United  States.  Steamer  also  brought  7.- 
500  bales  of  wood  pulp. 
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INSURANCE  OF  STANDING  TIMBER  REGARDED 
AS  FEASIBLE. 

Staudiug  timber  is  oue  fire  risk  that  hitherto  has 
not  been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  fire  insurance 
companies.  Some  insurance  of  this  sort  has  been  writ- 
ten in  Canada  by  the  London  Lloyds  on  separate  limit- 
ed tracts  and  an  excess  loss  only,  the  insured  bearing 
all  losses  below  this  limit.  The  Phoenix  Insurance 
Co..  of  London,  is,  however,  this  year  writing  some  in- 
surance upon  green  standing  timber  in  Oregou  and 
Washington,  with  certain  restrictions,  and  at  rates  va- 
rying from  1  and  1%  percent.  The  timber  must  be 
accessible  to  markets,  not  unduly  exposed  to  fire 
hazard,  and  only  one  risk  is  taken  in  each  fire  zone  or 
area  indicated  by  the  Company.  No  risk  is  written 
greater  than  $17,500  in  any  one  such  area. 

W.  R.  Brown  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  "Amer- 
ican Forestry"  goes  in  to  some  detail  in  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  this  subject.  He  summarizes  the  fire 
experiences  within  the  territory  of  various  fire  pre- 
vention associations,  and  his  figures  include  the  22,- 
000.000  acres  under  the  sup(>rvision  of  E.  C.  Allen  in 
the  twelve  western  private  fire  prevention  associations 
which  he  supervises ;  the  New  Ham])shire  Timberland 
Owners'  Association  with  1.000,000  acres  ;  the  Northern 
Fire  Protective  Association  of  Jlichigan  with  2.000,000 
acres;  the  Ht.  Maui'ice  Valley  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Quebec  witii  an  area  of  8.000.000  acres  —  the 
total  of  the  four  associations  being  33,000,000  acres. 
The  expenditure  for  forest  ranging  and  fire  prevention 
is  approximately  1  cent  an  acre  for  the  first  three  and 
1,4  cent  an  acre  for  the  Canadian  organization.  Tn  the 
western  associations  the  fire  loss  for  the  year  1910  was 
one-half  of  1  jiercent.  Tn  each  association  since  that 
time  it  has  been  nnich  less  than  that  figui'e,  except  for 
1914  in  the  Canadian  association,  when  one  fire  got 
away  and  the  fire  loss  of  the  year  was  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  upon  the  timber  valuation.  Taking  all  four 
areas  together  and  summarizing  the  figures  for  each 
which  Mr.  Allen  gives,  the  average  yearly  losses  res- 
pectively were  as  follows: 

1910. '.005;  1911.  .000171;  1912.  .0002328;  1913.  .001- 
2636;  1914,  002.53;  1915.  .00427. 

The  writer  concludes  from  these  figures  that  in  such 
protective  areas  fire  insurance  should  cost  for  the  loss 
ratio  not  over  one-half  ])ercent  antnially.  with  another 
one-half  percent  added  for  administration  cost  of  the 
insurance  ))lan.  He  gives  some  further  experience 
upon  which  to  base  this  conclusion.  In  Minnesota  du- 
ring the  last  ten  years,  with  its  forest  wealth  of  $280,- 
000.000.  the  average  fire  lo.ss  has  been  about  $100,000 
or  one-thirty-fourth  of  1  per  cent  annually. — American 
Lumberman. 


PAPER  CLOTHES. 


A  }iew  German  textile  in  Avliieh  ])aper  is  spun  with 
about  20  percent  of  <-otton  is  being  exhibited  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

Unspun  cotton  in  the  form  of  down  is  glued  to  one 
side  of  endless  rolls  of  pa]ier  and  the  paper  is  then 
shorn  into  narrow  bands,  which  are  spun  with  the  cot- 
ton side  outwards. 

Danish  experts  were  shown  "paper"'  underelothing 
jerseys,  sheets,  bandages,  and  horse  blankets,  but  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  cloth  is  said  to  be  too  high  to 
allow  its  competing  with  cottDii  and  woolen  cloth  under 
normal  conditions. 


MUNICIPAL  FORESTRY. 

Forestry  can  never  appeal  to  individual  enterprise 
on  a  large  scale.  Returns  are  too  slow.  As  a  national 
enterprise  of  the  highest  importance  it  is  gaining  re- 
cognition, and  there  is  a  tendency  among  some  Amer- 
ican cities  to  take  advantage  of  its  many  possibilities. 
With  the  exce]ition  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  world's  largest  reservoir  of  pure  fresh  water,  cities 
must  have  water  supplies  from  available  drainage  or 
watershed  areas.  These  can  be  devoted  to  forestry 
with  advante  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and 
also  with  profit  when  the  trees  begin  to  mature.  Where 
convenient,  the  forested  area  can  also  be  made  to  serve 
as  public  parks.  The  city  of  Fall  River.  Mass.,  began 
in  1909  to  plant  trees  in  Watup])a  Pond  Reservation. 
There  are  3,232  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  muni- 
eipality  in  a  natural  forest  condition  and  1.552  acres 
suitable  for  reforesting.  The  trees  are  supplied  by 
the  State  Forestry  Bureau.  The  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  which  represents  Boston  and  other  cities  in 
this  matter,  has  jilanted,  chiefly  in  the  Wachusetts 
Reservation,  about  1,800  acres  with  forest  trees.  In 
six  years  the  State  forestry  service  has  furnished  to 
the  cities  of  the  State  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to 
(•over  1.481  acres,  and  it  is  estimated  that  15,000  acres 
in  city  reservoir  tracts  have  been  put  under  some  kind 
of  forest  treatment.  Massachusetts  has  gone  beyond 
the  use  of  the  watershed  reservations  for  this  pur- 
])ose.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  three 
years  ago  jjcrmitting  cities  to  buy  land  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinctly as  forests,  quite  aside  from  water  purposes. 
There  are  now  several  of  these  city  forests  in  exist- 
ence. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Fnited  States  the  .same  tendency 
exists.  In  ten  large  and  middling-sized  cities  forest 
domains  aggregating  over  150.000  acres  are  maintain- 
ed, and  it  is  iirobable  that  municipal  forests  comprise 
250.000  acres.  Newark,  N.J.,  has  a  forest  of  22,000 
acres,  and  in  time  the  whole  of  it  may  be  scientifically 
forested.  Hai-tfoi'd,  Conn.,  has  a  forest  property  of 
4,000  acres,  which  is  being  developed  for  timber"  pro- 
duction. Here  are  examples  for  Canadian  cities.  Win- 
nipeg's water  development  may  be  made  to  serve  a 
double  purpose.  Even  Toronto's  suburban  ravines, 
though  unsuited  and  unnecessary  for  water  supply, 
might  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  timber  production  and 
|)ark  .systems.  Municipal  trading  has  many  critics,  of- 
ten unreasonable,  but  municipal  reforesting  should  be 
made  a  possibility  where  Provincial  authority  is  ne- 
glecting its  duty  in  that  regard  and  falling  behind 
\n  the  march  of  ])rogress. — Toronto  Globe. 


PUBLISHERS  TO  MAKE  PAPER. 

Fifty  newspaper  i.ublisliers  of  Florida  are  consider- 
ing establislimeiit  of  a  jilant  to  manufacture  paper 
from  iHilp  of  fibrous  trees  and  bushes  in  that  state, 
particularly  palmetto.  Investigations  have  shown 
fibrous  material  is  of  better  quality  than  spruce  pulp 
which  is  used  in  manufacture  of  newsjirint. 


Ill  Coiiiieetion  with  the  advance  in  paper  issues,  tim- 
ber limits,  which  normally  have  a  value  of  about  $1,000 
a  sipuire  mile,  have  risen  to  .$2,000  a  siiuare  mile.' 

A  ]n-ominent  dealer  M-ho  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Quebec  woodlands  reports  that  the  supply  of 
piilpwood  this  year  is  but  50  percent,  of  what  it  "was 
year  ago  because  of  the  inability  to  get  labor. 
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SCARCITY  OF  PAPER  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  information  furnished  by  United 
States  consuls  and  published  in  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Reports,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  paper 
trade : — 

Government  May  Take  Action  to  Relieve  BraziUan 
Situation. 

The  scarcity  of  paper,  and  particularly  of  news-print 
paper  in  Rio  de  Janiero  is  still  a  serious  matter  While 
stocks  have  been  replenished,  there  are  signs  that  an- 
other crisis  is  approaching.  The  "Jornal  do  Commer- 
cio",the  leading  daily  paper  of  the  city,  in  an  editorial 
on  July  7.  seriously  proposed  that  unless  the  Brazilian 
Congress  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  import  duties  on  news- 
print paper  for  a  time,  all  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try should  begin  to  eliminate  news  that  was  surpetlu- 
oiis  and  print  smaller  daily  editions  so  as  to  save  paper. 

The  matter  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  impressions  that  importers 
usually  profit  bv  a  scarcity  on  the  local  market  to 
make  exorbitant  demands  for  what  stocks  they  may 
have  on  hand.  Although  the  serious  situation  now 
confronting  the  country  has  been  looming  u])  threaten- 
ingly for  a  long  time  past,  no  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  save  paper  or  to  collect  waste  paper  and  rags. 

Senhor  Dunshee  de  Abrantee.  of  the  Brazilian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  himself  a  man  familiar  with 
journalism  and  the  needs  of  the  paper  trade,  has 
already  presented  to  Congress  a  proposed  ame-iidment 
to  the  forthcoming  budget  law,  providing  that  import- 
ed paper  shall  pay  no  duty  and  only  the  expediente  tax 
on  entering  the  country. 

Spanish  Govemment  Asked  To  Seek  Remedy. 

The  scarcity  of  paper  in  Spain  has  caused  some 
anxiety,  and  "representatives  of  Spanish  publishers 
printers',  and  manufacturers  of  paper  and  cardboard 
have  informed  the  C4overnment  of  their  willingness  to 
postpone  filling  export  orders  until  after  the  domestic 
demand  for  their  products  has  been  fully  met.  They 
also  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Government  fix  prices 
and  conditions  to  control  the  export  of  raw  materials 
used  in  paper  manufacture.  Accordingly,  a  royal 
order,  published  June  15,  1916,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion, a  representative  of  the  Government  presiding, 
formed  of  three  delegates  chosen  from  each  interested 
group,  namely,  paper  manufacturers,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and  those  engaged  in  bookmaking  arts. 

This  commission  is  to  pass  on  all  complaints  foi'mul- 
ated,  proposing,  if  necessary,  such  methods  as  it  judges 
opportune  with  respect  to  the  export  of  paper  and  un- 
lUiunifactured  cardboard.  The  custom  house  author- 
ities must  submit  to  this  commission  a  sample  of  every 
class  of  paper  or  cardboard  exported,  its  origin,  and 
the  name  of  the  exporter. 

The  paper-making  interests  in  Spain  employs  chiefly 
wood-pulp,  and  its  price  has  increased  about  85  per 
cent  since  the  war  began.  Imports  of  wood-pulp  in 
1913  amounted  to  61,000  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds 
each ;  in  1914  to  40,000  tons,  and  in  1915  to  50,000  tons. 
More  than  half  of  this  supply  comes  from  Sweden ; 
other  sources  are  Germany  and  Norway. 

Wood-pulp  and  logs  for  making  pulp  coming  from 
foreign  countries  were  exempted  from  the  transport 
tax  in  March  last,  and  an  export  duty  of  18  pesetas 
gold  per  100  kilograms  ($1.58  per  100  pounds)  levied 
on  endless  paper  weighing  from  41  to  50  grams  per 
square  metre  an.'  containing  mechanical  pulp. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  LAW  CONTROLS  PAPER 
PRICES. 

In  his  address  before  the  New  York  Business  Pub- 
lishers" Association,  formerly  the  New  York  Trade 
Press  Association,  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  on  Oct.  2.  Judge  C.  F.  Moore,  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Book  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association,  declared  that  there  was  a  real  paper 
famine  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  was  solely  responsible  for  the  present 
high  prices  of  book  paper. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  enormously-  busy  and  that  they  were  using 
more  paper  than  ever  before ;  that  there  was  a  more 
acute  paper  famine  abroad  than  in  America,  that  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  were  all  working  day  and 
night  six  days  a  week,  and  that  because  of  discourag- 
ing legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  the  past  the  paper 
manufacturers  had  not  been  keen  on  building  new 
plants  and  installing  new  machinery  when  there  was 
such  a  chance  for  keen  competition  from  abroad.  He 
asserted  that  there  had  been  no  agreement  by  paper 
makers  to  boost  the  price  or  to  regulate  it. 


LOCKWOOD'S  DIRECTORY. 

Lockwood's  Directory  of  the  Paper  &  Stationery 
Allied  Trades  for  1917,  has  just  been  received  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazines.  The  work  has  come 
to  b  e  regarded  as  a  standard  publication,  and  is 
eagerly  looked  for  by  those  engaged  in  the  pulp  and 
pajier  industry. 

The  Directory  this  year  contains  768  pages  as  com- 
pared with  742  pages  for  the  previous  year.  It  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  paper 
dealers,  rag  and  ]iaper  stock  dealers,  paper  box  manu- 
facturers, twine  manufacturers,  wall  paper  makers, 
envelope  manufacturers,  paper  bag  producers,  trade 
associations,  the  stationary  trade,  water  marks  and 
brands,  etc. 

The  Trade  Statistics  contained  in  the  Paper  are 
brought  right  up  to  date,,  which  in  view  of  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  European  war,  make 
it  of  particular  value.  The  price  to  anyone  engaged 
in  the  trade  is  .'};3.00.  It  is  published  by  the  Lockwood 
Journal  Company.  10  East  39th  St..  New  York. 


THE    WOOD    DISTILLATION    INDUSTRY. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  that  640  cords  of  beech,  birch  and  maple  wood 
are  used  every  da.v  in  the  wood  distillation  industry  in 
New  York  State.  The  industry  has  been  greatly  sti- 
mulated by  the  European  war  inasmuch  as  acetate  of 
lime,  of  one  the  principal  products  of  the  industry,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 


THREE  IDLE  MILLS. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  idle  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  Canada,  two  of  which  are  located  in 
British  Columbia,  and  the  third  in  Nova  Scotia.  These 
are  all  small  mills,  and  in  contrast  to  that,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  j^oint  out  that  all  the  other  mills  in  Can- 
ada are  working  to  capacity. 


The  annual  eon.sumption  of  paper  pulp  wov)d  in  th? 
Uiiircrl  Slates  is  -1.300.000  cords,  representing  an  ex- 
penditure of  $36,000,000  by  ai)proximately  250  com- 
panies. 
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SHOES  LIKE  "THE  WONDERFUL  ONE  HORSE 
SHAY.  " 

When  a  man  is  "on  his  uppers"  he  is  in  a  verj' 
serious  condition  for  then  his  shoe  soles  have  ■worn 
out  and  he  has  no  money  to  buy  more.  This  expression 
therefore  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  the  up- 
pers of  our  shoes  wear  better  than  the  soles.  It  is 
a  slang  phrase  of  recent  introduction ;  for  can  we  not 
recall  our  boyhood  days,  and  see  those  gorgeous  pat- 
ches on  oui-  Sunday  best  wax  calf  shoes,  or  our  every 
day  high  hoots — patches  which  were  striking  emblems 
of  the  cobbler's  art?  Yes,  the  soles  outwore  the  up- 
pers then,  but  they  had  other  less  desirable  qualities 
than  durability.  Hark  back,  and  you  can  haer  again 
that  vibrant  revei'beration  echoing  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  Sabbath  morn  as  the  deacon,  contribution  box 
in  hand,  tip-toed  up  and  down  the  aisle;  every  squeak 
of  those  blessed  boots  sounding  like  the  droaning  of 
a  rusty  saw  in  a  hemlock  log. 

Times  have  changed,  however,  since  those  happy 
days.  The  Chemist  has  been  busy,  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  leather  industry  have  been  revolutionary. 
In  1884,  Augustus  Schultz  of  New  York  ('ity,  who  was 
not  a  tanner  but  a  chemist,  patented  a  process  for  tan- 
ning with  chromium  salts.  As  a  result  of  this  discov- 
ery, over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  shoes  worn  through- 
out the  world  to-day  are  made  with  chrome-tanned 
upper  leather.  This  ehrome-tanned  leather,  which, 
we  are  proud  to  sa.v  was  made  commercially  possible 
in  America,  is  cheaper,  more  durable,  easier  to  manu- 
facture, holds  its  shape  better,  and,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, is  .superior  to  bark-tanned  leather  of  former 
years.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  wear  patches 
on  our  shoe  uppers  to-day. 

The  sole  leather  of  to-day,  it  is  claimed,  does  not 
wear  so  well  as  that  of  former  years.  Possibly  this 
ma.v  be  the  case,  but  still  the  statement  is  open  to  a 
question.  Granted,  however,  that  the  sole  leather  of 
fifty  years  ago  did  wear  somewhat  longer,  there  are  rea- 
sons M'hy  we  should  not  care  to  return  to  its  use.  In 
place  of  the  old  st.vle  leather,  which  was  a  hard  and  as 
hard  and  as  slippery  as  steel,  we  now  have  a  leather 
which  cuts  well,  looks  well,  and,  above  all  else,  feels 
well  on  the  foot.  Therefore,  looking  to  our  comfort 
as  we  do,  we  would  nevei'  be  satisfied  with  the  shoes 
that  grandpa  used  to  wear. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Societ.y. 
which  was  held  in  New  York  Cit.v  during  the  week 
of  September  25  to  30,  and  the  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  meeting  there  at  the  same  time,  makes  us 
wonder  if  the  chemist  will  soon  be  able  to  make  the 
sole  of  a  shoe  wear  as  long  as  the  upper.  Something 
along  this  line  may  be  fortheonuug,  as  it  is  pretty  well 
known  in  the  trade  that  a  sole  leather  can  be  produced 
by  means  of  a  so-called  chrome  combination  tannage 
which  will  outwear  bark-tanned  leather  three  to  one. 
To  prove  this  point,  a  recent  series  of  tests  were  made 
on  twenty  mail  carriers  and  twenty  policemen  in  Xew 
York  City.  On  the  right  shoe  of  each  was  a  sole  made 
from  a  chrome  combination,  and  on  the  left  was  the 
best  oak  sole  obtainable.  On  the  average,  two  oak 
soles  wore  through  and  the  men  were  on  the  third 
before  the  chrome  combination  saw  its  finish. 

With  the  price  of  leather  constantl.v  going  up  and 
the  supply  of  hides  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, 
the  time  is  soon  coming  when  we  shall  be  forced  to 
produce   sole   leather  possessing   a   greater  degree   of 


wearing  quality.  We  shall  then  have  shoes  on  our  feet 
which  will  be  like  the  proverbial,  "One  Horse  Shay"; 
for,  when  they  do  go,  even  the  cobbler  will  not  be  able 
to  find  the  pieces. 


WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

Reference  is  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Scienti- 
fic American"  to  the  excellent  work  being  done  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  U.  C.  In  relation 
to  the  pulp  aiul  paper  laboratoi'y  presided  over  by 
Frederick  C.  Clark,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tech- 
lucal  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  the 
"Scientific  American"  says: 

"Some  time  ago,  the  Government,  realizing  that  we 
were  cut  off  from  supplies  of  rags  and  waste  paper, 
which  heretofore  had  been  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties, appealed  to  the  public  to  save  such  refuse  material 
and  sell  it  to  paper  manufacturers.  As  a  result  of 
this  appeal,  a  manufacturer  of  waxed  paper  asked  the 
Department  of  Commerce  whether  any  use  could  be 
made  of  clippings  of  his  product.  In  the  production 
of  waxed  paper  sheets,  this  company  is  burdened  with 
large  quantities  of  clippings,  which  have  been  hauled 
away  by  the  carload  and  destroyed.  Owing  to  the 
association  of  the  paraffin  wax  with  the  fiber  of  the 
paper,  such  clipjungs  cannot  be  introduced  into  ordin- 
ary pajier  pulp. 


QUEBEC'S  FOREST  ECONOMY. 

(Telegraph,  St.  John,  N.B.). 
Quebec,  some  years  ago,  established  a  provincial 
nursery,  and  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  young  trees 
planted  on  Crown  lands,  the  provincial  nursery  shipp- 
ed 400,000  seedlings  to  pulp  and  paper  companies 
which  are  reafforesting  the  lands  they  have  cut  over. 
The  Laurentide  company  alone  bought  250,000  of  these 
young  trees.  A  large  number  were  sold  to  other 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  and  to  private  individuals. 
The  Perth ius  seignory  alone  bought  50,000  seedlings 
this  year;  and  this  is  the  sixth  year  in  succession  during 
which  trees  have  been  bought  from  the  province  for 
use  in  this  seignory.  With  this  example  just  over  our 
l)rovincial  line  fence.  New  Brunswick  continues  a 
policy  of  waste  and  neglect. 


PAPER  SHORTAGE  SERIOUS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  paper  shortage  is  interfering  greatly 
with  printing  business  and  the  government  is  limiting 
publications  turned  out  by  it.  Because  of  difficulty  in 
getting  paper,  managers  of  a  number  of  publications 
talk  of  suspending. 

Supplies  of  certain  lines  of  paper,  cardboards,  paste- 
boards, etc..  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  this  condition  will  improve  much 
until  some  time  after  the  war,  unless  American  or  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  able  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Scarcity  of  envelopes  is  very  marked,  and  it  is  almost 
impo.ssible  to  obtain  certain  lines.  One  firm  in  Auck- 
land took  orders  for  25,000,000  envelopes,  but  has  been 
able  to  get  orders  accepted  in  the  United  States  for 
only  15,000,000,  and  to  date  only  5,000,000  have  been 
delivered. 


The  output  of  pulp  and  paper  from  British  Columb- 
ia last  year  was  .50..307  tons  of  manufactured  paper  and 
13,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  valued  at  .$3,200,000. 
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;  Special  to  Pulii  and  Pajier  .Mao-azine). 


October  14,  1916. 

Cousiderable  interest  -was  manifest  in  the  New  York 
paper  circle  during  the  past  fortnight  by  the  resigna- 
tion from  the  International  Paper  Company  of  Arthur 
E.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  connected  with  the 
International  for  many  years.  At  one  time  he  was 
Vice-President  and  Sales  Jlanager,  but  several  years 
ago  he  relinquished  the  former  position  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  daily  distribution  of  the  company's 
1,500  tons  of  paper.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Company  at  33  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  and  has  already  assumed  his 

new  duties. 

«  *  # 

Another  additiou  to  its  mills  is  announced  by  the 
Union  Pag  &  Paper  Company.  At  the  offices  of  the 
big  concern  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York, 
it  was  said  last  week  it  had  been  decided  to  build  a 
plant  at  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  bags.  The  specifications  call  for  a  four  story 
building,  100  by  400  feet.  Work  will  be  begun  imme- 
diately and  when  completed  it  is  expected  to  increase 
the  company's  pay  roll  by  approximately  400  people. 
#         »         * 

Press  dispatches  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  state  that 
the  Xorthv\estern  Compo  Board  Company,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  branch  of  the  C.  A.  Smitli  Lumber  Com- 
pany, had  negotiated  with  the  Union  Lumber  Com- 
pany to  utilize  its  redwood  refuse  at  Fort  Bragg,  Cal., 
for  "the  manufacture  of  Compo  board.  It  is  also  under- 
stood that  work  will  be  stai'ted  immediately  upon 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  mill  at  that  place. 
«         *         * 

Hans  Lagerlof,  President  of  the  Scandinavian  Trad- 
ing Company,  with  offices  in  the  Produce  Exchange 
Building.  New  York,  has  just  returned  from  a  pro- 
ti-acted  trip  through  Scandinavia.  J\Ir.  Lagerlof  left 
the  States  last  July,  and  relates  some  very  interesting 
experiences  dering  his  sojourn  in  the  war  zone. 

After  being  idle  for  about  six  years,  the  old  paper 
mills  at  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Mass..  will  shortly  re- 
sume operations.  The  Mount  Holly  Paper  Mills.  Inc., 
has  been  chartered  in  ilassachusetts  to  take  over  the 
proi)erties  and  good  will  of  the  old  concern.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  new  corporation  are :  Frank  Locke.  Presi- 
dent; H.  T.  Mayuard,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  and  H.  A.  G.  Locke,  Treasurer.  It  is  stated 
that  the  mills  will  be  placed  in  operations  as  soon 
as  repairs  can  be  made  and  new  necessary  machinery 

installed. 

*  #         * 

The  Northwestern  Paper  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  amended  its  charter  increasing  its  capital 
from  $1,000,000  to  .$1,500,000. 

*  *         * 

Quite  a  number  of  the  leading  paper  jobbers  ex 
hibited  at  the  third  annual  printing  show  at  New  York. 


September  30th  to  October  7th,  where  they  demon- 
strated their  various  grades  of  papers  to  the  printers 
of  the  country.  This  exhibition  has  always  interested 
the  paper  jobbers  very  much,  and  it  was  said  that 
this  year's  show  was  attended  by  a  greater  number 
of  people  than  ever   before. 

The  correspondent  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  one  of 
the  leading  trade  journals  states  in  a  current  dispatch 
that  the  HaMley  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  building 
a  new  pare  mill  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.  Orders  have 
been  placed  for  the  machinery  and  excavation  for  a 
concrete  foundation  has  begun.  It  is  expected  that 
the  mill  will  be  ready  for  operation  about  Spring  time. 

*  #         « 

It  is  understood  on  good  authority  that  the  Kala- 
mazoo Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  order 
to  have  sufficient  power  to  run  its  new  coating  plant, 
will  increase  its  present  power  plant  by  the  installation 
of  a  new  1.250  horsepowei-  turbine  engine.  Other  ne- 
cessary additions  will  also  be  added  which  will  make 
the  company  liave  one  of  the  largest  power  plants  in 

the  state. 

*  *         # 

The  Delaware  charters  during  the  past  fortnight 
listed  the  Roberts  Sulphite  Company.  Objects  of  the 
new  corjioration  are  to  deal  in  wood  pulp  and  pajier 
stock.     The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $2,500,000. 

«         *         * 

Another  large  pulp  corporation  to  be  reported  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight  is  the  Filer  Fibre  Company. 
This  is  a  $300,000  concern.  It  proposes  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  at  Slanistee,  Mich. 
It  is  understood  that  the  concern,  which  is  backed 
by  E.  G.  Filer,  will  begin  immediately  the  building  of 
its  mill,  and  be  in  oj)eration  sometime  about  the  early 

sj.ring. 

*  *  * 

Fifty  newspaper  publishers  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
convened  at  Jacksonville  on  October  6th  and  7th  to 
iliscuss  the  high  cost  of  printing  paper  and  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  plant  in  Florida  to 
manufacture  paper  from  pulp  of  fibrous  trees  and 
bushes,  particularly  the  palmetto.  Investigations,  it 
is  said,  have  shown  that  fibrous  materials  are  of  bet 
ter  quality'  than  the  spruce  pulp  which  is  used  by  the 
mills  in  the  north.  Several  specimens  were  shown 
at  the  meeting  and  those  from  the  Florida  trees  show- 
ed more  tensile  strength  than  any  of  the  other  grades 
submitted.  It  was  said  that  the  Florida  editors  will 
endorse  and  promote  any  move  that  will  bring  about 
the    establishment    of   a    mill    in    that    state. 


NEW  YORK   MARKETS. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  October  7,  1916. 
The  outlook  in  ground  wood  piilp  is  very  discourag- 
ing, so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned.     There    is 
now  a   definite    certainty  that   the   market   must   con- 
tinue to  grow  move  acute  and  that  the  value  of  pulp 
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will  be  ou  the  ascendancy  for  some  time.  While  there 
has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  quotations  re- 
ported for  ground  wood,  since  our  last  issue,  these 
figures  are  beginning  to  represent  nominal  issues,  for 
it  is  becoming  rather  difficult  to  negotiate  for  sucli 
supplies.  Now,  more  than  ever,  does  the  prediction, 
made  several  months  ago,  that  ground  wool  pulp 
would  reach  $40.00  per  ton,  seem  plausible.  From 
the  grinders  come  reports  that  they  have  little  to  offer. 
They  are  working  their  mills  to  capacity  fulfilling 
obligations  which  carry  them  through  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Those  mills  which  have  surplus  stocks  are 
asking  tophigh  prices. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  at  this  time,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  water 
conditions  are  very  poor  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
many  of  the  machines  are  being  kept  in  operation.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  mills  have  been  shut  down  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  owing  to  lack  of  water  power.  This 
is  a  very  serious  condition,  because  the  demand  has 
reached  extraordinary  proportions.  Not  only  is  there 
the  usual  call  for  ground  wood,  caused  by  the  Fall  bu- 
siness, but  there  is  an  added  demand,  stimulated  by 
the  shortage  of  sulphites  and  the  rush  of  many  mills 
to  substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ground  wood 
pulp.  Present  quotations  have  already  reached  $30 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Conditions  in  the  sulphite  markets  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing worse,  rather  than  showing  any  tendency  to  im- 
prove. Importations  are  very  limited  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  foreign  producers  are  not  at  all  very 
anxious  to  have  much  of  theirsto  ck  sent  to  his  coun- 
try. Foi-,  they  say,  the  continent  of  Europe  presents 
a  much  better  paying  field.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Germans,  the  French,  Italians,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries which  are  able  to  get  stock  from  Sweden  are 
paying  whatever  is  being  asked — more  than  the  cur- 
rent quotations  in  the  United  States.  Domestic  mills 
are  working  to  capacity  and  the  volume  of  impcrt> 
from  Canada  has  increased  considerably,  but  the  tie 
mand  is  of  such  proportions  that  it  is  impossible  ft.r 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  up  with  it.  A  great  (ie;;l 
of  interest  is  reported  in  the  market,  but  mills  still 
hesitate  about  paying  the  very  high  prices  and  ai-c 
buying  very  cautiously,  in  the  hope  that  the  situation 
will  improve  in  the  near  future.  But  intlications  arc 
far  from  warranting  such  hopes.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  to-day  quoted — nominally — at  as  high  as  9V^c  for  for- 
eign stock.  Easy  bleaching  is  going  at  about  61/2^ — 
whenever  it  can  be  had.  Domestic  unbleached  is 
quoted  at  about  4c,  but  is  also  not  available  in  large 
quantities.  Foreign  strong  unbleached  remains  at 
about  5c  to  5V2C.  Krafts  are  to-day  i)ractically  luiob- 
tainable.  The  producers  are  consuming  whatever  they 
have  not  already  contracted  to  sell,  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  convert  the  pulp  into  paper.  Reports 
have  been  heard  of  instances  where  manufacturers  have 
not  found  it  possible  to  live  up  to  their  obligations  and 
have  had  to  stop  deliveries  on  contracts.  The  nominal 
price  for  kraft  pulp  is  about  5%c. 

The  rag  market,  as  a  whole,  is  very  quiet.  As  the 
local  dealers  say,  the  situation  is  dependent  on  the 
action  of  roofing  rags  and,  since  these  are  inactive,  the 
other  grades  are  forced  into  a  similar  state.  Reports 
from  the  roofing. mills  show  that  they  are  all  working 
to  capacity  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  orders  on 
hand.  However,  they  are  all  pretty  well  stocked  with 
rags  and  have  no  need  to  come  into  the  market.     It 


seems  to  be  understood  in  the  trade,  from  the  way  the 
buyiug  is  going  on,  that  the  manufacturers  are  con- 
ferring possiblj'  once  a  week  and  are  informing  each 
other  of  the  various  amounts  of  stock  which  have  been 
offered  by  dealers  and  of  the  prices  which  have  been 
named.  In  this  waj-  it  has  been  possible  for  them  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  rag  men  and  to  keep  the  market  from 
advancing.  Because  of  the  inactivity  in  roofing,  thirds 
and  blues,  solid  whites,  and  the  other  grades  of  old 
rags  have  not  been  moving  very  well,  nor  have  they 
been  bringing  the  prices  which  the  dealers  expected 
they  would  be  bringing  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A 
slight  increase,  however,  was  noted  in  the  demand  for 
No.  1  new  white  rags.  In  fact,  one  rumor  had  it  that 
a  large  lot  of  these  rags  had  been  sold  at  10c.  It  is 
known  that  a  large  writing  manufacturer  refused  an 
offer  at  9c  and  a  little  later  wired  an  acceptance,  but 
it  was  not  taken. 

Rope  has  been  looming  up  strong  within  the  past 
few  weeks  and  the  market  is  now  verging  the  6c  mark. 
It  is  understood  that  there  are  lots  o  fstocks  in  Eng- 
land, but  these  cannot  be  had  because  of  the  embargo 
so  the  domestic  manufacturers  find  themselves  facing 
a  scarcity  in  this  particular  commodity.  The  demand 
is  noM'  improving  and  bids  fair  to  continue  so  for  some 
time. 

The  waste  paper  market  has  been  characterized  with 
considerable  activity  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
shortage  of  sulphite  has  stimulated  buying  considerably 
and  everyone  is  in  the  market  looking  for  stock.  Hard 
white  and  soft  white  shavings,  in  particular,  are  in 
strong  demand  and  are  reaching  a  stage  where  they 
will  be  hard  to  obtain.  They  are  quoted  about  as  fol- 
lows: hard  white,  4i/4c  to  4%c ;  soft  white,  3  to  4c. 
The  demand  for  ledger,  magazine  and  book  stock  is 
fairly  strong  and  will  most  likely  increase  in  strength, 
it  present  indications  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Ledger  stock  is  at  2i/4c  to  2y2C;  magazine,  at  1%C; 
kratts,  at  3c,  mixed  papers,  at  60c  to  65c. 

In  the  paper  market,  the  acute  situation  remains  un 
relieved  nor  is  their  any  apparent  sign  of  relief  visiMt. 
This  is  true  of  all  kiuds  of  paper.  The  mills  are  all 
operating  to  capacity  in  the  hope  of  catching  up  with 
orders,  but  this  hope  has  been  futile  as  will  be  realized 
when  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
are  still  working  on  orders  received  several  months  ago. 
Newsprint  has  been  the  miracle  of  the  industry.  De- 
spite all  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  published  stat- 
ing the  many  ways  in  which  the  newspapers  were  cur- 
tailing their  consumption  and  saving  paper,  the  de- 
mand is  to-day  as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  The  mills  are 
shipping  more  than  100  per  cent  of  their  production 
—  drawing  from  their  reserve  supplies,  so  that  these 
have  dwindled  to  a  dangerous  degree.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  a  real  quotation  for  newsprint  at  the 
present  time  for  the  only  lots  to  be  had  are  not  those 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers  who  are  asking  as  much  as  they 
can  get  for  their  stock. 

Wrapping  papers  are  still  very  hard  to  get.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  know  that  many  of  the  large  con- 
siuners  of  wrapping  paper  have  reached  the  stage 
where  they  find  they  cannot  stand  the  cost  and  are 
making  price  as  follows :  so  much  for  an  article  un- 
wrapped, and  so  much  for  an  article  wrapped. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 
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ROOF  TRUSSES   COLLAPSE  AT  PLANT   OF   ON- 
TARIO PAPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

On  the  -19tb  of  September  six  roof  trusses  od  the 
new  macbiue  room  building,  which  is  under  construc- 
tion at  the  plant  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Company.  Thor- 
old,  collapsed. 

The  building  when  completed  will  have  fom'teen 
trusses  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  six  trusses  had 
been  erected  with  the  exception  of  riveting  them. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  rivet  holes  had  been  filled 
with  proper  bolts.  The  trusses  were  all  tied  together 
with  purlins  of  6""  x  S""  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

When  the  six  trusses  were  finished  the  guy  line 
which  held  No.  1  truss  was  slacked  off  as  it  was  felt 
that  the  steel  w^ork  would  support  itself.  When  the 
guy  line  was  loose  the  entire  six  trusses  simply  top- 
pled over  without  any  warning. 

Mr.  Sam  Bartlett,  who  was  working  on  this  struc- 
ture in  the  capacity  of  iron  worker  was  caught  between 
the  falling  structure  and  an  IS'"  1.  beam  and  was  in- 
stantl  ykilled.  He  was  a  resident  of  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Careful  examination  of  the  steel  was  made  after  the 
accident  and  while  a  number  of  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  failure  nothing  definite  can 
be  determined. 

The  collapse  will  not  delay  construction  materially 
as  the  wreckage  has  been  cleared  away  and  new 
trusses  are  rapidly  being  built. 

WHERE  QUEBEC  LEADS. 

Not  only  does  Quebec  take  effective  measures  against 
fire  in  her  forest  lands,  but  she  takes  effective  mea- 
sures to  keep  the  forests  in  perpetuation,  where  they 
do  not  cover  cultivable  laud.  Quebec  some  years  ago 
established  a  provincial  nursery,  and  this  year,  in  add- 
ition to  the  young  trees  planted  on  Crown  lands,  the 
provincial  nursery  shipped  400.000  seedlings  to  pulp 
and  paper  companies  which  are  reafforestiug  the  lands 
they  have  cut  over.  The  Laurentide  comany  alone 
bought  250.000  of  these  young  trees.  A  large  number 
were  sold  to  other  pulp  and  paper  companies  and  to 
private  individuals.  The  Perthius  seiguory  alone 
bought  50,000  seedlings  this  year ;  and  this  is  the  sixth 
year  in  succession  during  which  trees  have  been  bought 
from  the  province  for  use  in  this  seiguory. — Hamilton 
Herald. 


SHINGLES  THAT  WILL  NOT  BURN. 

According  to  information  in  the  hands  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  an  Iowa  pharmacist 
after  seventeen  mouths  experimenting,  has  produced  a 
liquid  which  makes  wooden  shingles  absolutely  fire- 
proof. In  a  test  of  the  new  fireproofing  liquid,  made 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  by  the  inventor,  a  block  of 
wood  one-half  inch  thick  was  saturated  Avith  the  fire- 
proofing  and  then  placed  in  running  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  that  it  was  thoroughly  dried  again 
and  held  for  one  hour  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  which 
had  a  temperature  of  between  700  and  1,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  that  being  a  much  greater  heat,  it  is  said, 
than  is  developed  in  a  conflagration.  The  wood  was 
not  burned  and  only  charred  very  slightly  at  the  point 
of  the  flame.  The  new  compound  is  reported  to  be  suf- 
ficiently low  in  cost  to  make  it  practical  in  connection 
with  shingle  manufacture,  and  when  a  shingle  is  sat- 
urated the  moisture  drys  out.  leaving  an  insoluble 
mineral  fireproofing  substance  in  the  fibre  cells  of  the 
wood,  which  cannot  be  washed  out  with  water  and  is 
said  absolutely  to  prevent  combustion. 


REGULATIONS  RE  WET  PULP. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  wet  sulphite 
wood-pulp  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Depai'tment.  the  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Paper  have  decided  that  where  they  are  satisfied  that 
this  pulp  contains  moisture  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
contained  in  ordinary  dry  pulp,  they  will  grant  licens- 
es for  that  excess  up  to.  but  not  exceeding.  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight,  in  the  case  of  pulp  arriving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  after  August  7.  The  pulp  must 
be  imported  on  the  ordinary  licenses  issued  by  the  com- 
mission. The  amount  of  moisture  excess  must  be 
proved  by  the  certificate  of  a  competent  chemist. 


Paper  .  .  .  . 
Pulpwood  .  . 
Wood  pulp  . 

Total 


TO  VISIT  CANADA. 

A  special  trade  commission  from  Australia  which 
will  investigate  overseas  methods  of  manufacture  and 
production,  and  conditions  of  employment,  in  timber, 
paper,  iron  and  other  industries  will  shortly  come  to 
Canada.  The  commission  will  be  composed  of  ex- 
perts, an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  capital 
and  labor  being  arranged  for.  They  will  also  visit  the 
United  States. 


Two  new  wet  machines  are  being  placed  in  the  Foley 
pulp  mill  at  Thorold  and  a  new  grinder  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  Davey  mill,  which  is  connected  ■'v-'h  the 
Foley  plant  and  will  shortly  be  operated  in  t  [junc- 
tion witli  it. 


Waste  hemlock  tanbark  remaining  after  tannin  is 
extracted  is  being  used  by  a  number  of  mills  in  place 
of  between  30'  (  and  409(  of  expensive  rag  stock  ordi- 
narilv  used  in  making  felt  roofing. 


A.  A.  MeDiarmid.  has  resigned  his  position  as  chief 
engineer  on  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  To- 
ronto, and  is  now  engaged  in  special  work  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 


OUR  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  paper,  wood  for  pulp 
and  piUp  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  last  is 
23.8  per  cent.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  due  to 
advancing  prices.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expoi't  of 
wood  pulp  during  the  period  of  the  twelve  months  in 
(luestion  has  declined  slightly.  There  is  more  wood 
available  at  the  present  time  than  a  few  months  ago. 
Northern  Ontario  points  report  the  most  acute  short- 
age, although  the  situation  there  has  improved  some- 
what. 

1915.  1916.  1916. 

To  Britain.  To  U.S. 

.$16,200,635        .$21,256,296        $1,032,786        $17,759,018 

6.463,125  6.102.170         6.102.170 

9,257,036    12,220,988     672,673    10,793,647 


.$31,920,796   $39,579,454   $1,705,459   $34,654,835 
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Mr.  H.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Clemeuts  Paper  Co., 
Nashville,  Teiiii.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  recently  calling  upon  the  trade. 

W.  J.  Gage,  President  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  ("o.,  To- 
ronto and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  8t.  Catharines,  has 
been  awarded  .t-t.OOO  damages  by  Arbitrator  P.  H. 
Brayton  in  his  claim  against  the  city  of  Toronto.  In 
connection  with  the  Bathurst  street  hill  improvements 
a  retaining  wall  was  built  which  stood  against  the  Gage 
property  and  the  latter  contended  tliat  the  site  should 
be  treated  as  a  business  location.  Mr.  Gage  witnesses 
declared  that  tiie  damage  done  was  several  times  more 
than  what  has  been  awarded.  The  official  arbitrator 
took  the  view  that  the  land  occupied  by  the  retaining 
wall  should  be  paid  for  and  no  more  and  handed  out 
judgment  accordingly. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  recently  in  Toronto,  the 
report  of  the  directors  and  the  annual  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Spanish  River  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  which 
have  already  been  published  in  these  columns,  were 
presented.  The  improvement  in  the  company's  posi- 
tion was  favorably  commented  upon.  George  II. 
Mead  was  re-elected  president,  P.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-pres- 
ident, Thomas  Gibson  Secretary  antl  A.  H.  Chitty 
Treasurer. 

So  serious  has  become  the  shortage  of  news  print  in 
Winnipeg,  that  the  newspapers  of  that  city  have  dis- 
continued giving  free  copies  to  employees  while  all 
corresjjondents  have  been  cut  off  and  no  free  exchanges 
to  other  newsjjapers  are  given. 

The  district  fire  rangers  arouml  Port  Arthur  have 
returned  to  their  homes  having  concluded  their  duties 
for  the  present  season.  The  loss  from  fires  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  district  this  year  was  the  smallest  on  rec- 
ord. 

John  Rumelhart,  who  was  convicted  of  having  stol- 
en pulp  wood  in  his  possession,  was  sentenced  at  Port 
Arthur  to  twenty-six  months  in  the  penitentiary.  In 
passing  sentence  upon  him  Sir  Gleuholme  Falcoubridge 
stated  that  the  rights  of  pulp  wood  owners  must  be 
respected.  The  pulp  wood  in  question  was  from  a 
storage  boom  of  the  Horrigan  Co.,  which  was  located 
at  Black  Bay. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Edna  Frances, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Mutton,  Toronto, 
to  Flight  Lieutenant  Arthur  W.  Kilgour,  youngest  sou 
of  Mr.  Robert  Kilgour  of  Toronto,  President  of  the 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Fraukford,  Ont.  Miss  Mutton 
left  this  week  for  Bombay,  India,  where  the  marriage 
will  take  place. 

Herbert  C.  Jarvis,  General  Manager  of  the  Empire 
Wall  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  states  that  the  price 
of  all  materials  entering  in  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
-past  few  months  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  A 
few  months  ago  prices  were  advanced  and  the  company 
expected  that  this  increase  would  result  in  decreased 
sales  but  on  the  contrary  the  demand  is  steadily  grow- 
ing.  With   the   large   contracts   which   the   firm  have, 


Mr.  Jarvis  says  that  he  hopes  to  maintain  net  prices 
about  the  same  as  are  today. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Canadian  Wood  Pro- 
ducts, Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a 
share  capital  of  $40,000.  The  company  is  empowered 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  lumber,  pulp  and  other 
forest  products. 

Aid.  A.  H.  Stratton,  of  Peterboro,  who  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  stationery  and  wall  paper  busi- 
ness in  that  city  and  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  R. 
Stratton,  proprietor  of  the  Peterboro  Examiner,  has,  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law,  T.  F.  Matthews,  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  l)usiness  of  the  Review  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  Peterboro  which  has  been  in  liquid- 
ation. The  Review  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ontario  be- 
ing established  in  1853  by  the  Whites  who  later  become 
owners  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

The  wholesale  papev  business  in  INIontreal  formerly 
carried  on  by  John  R.  MacGregor  has  been  taken  over 
by  John  R.  MacGregor  and  Thomas  Harkness  and  is 
now  conducted  nude  r  the  name  of  the  MacGregor- 
Harkness  Paper  Co. 

Port  Arthur  is  to  have  a  large  sulphite  plant,  a  free 
site  being  given  the  company  on  the  north  water  front, 
of  some  *0  acres.  An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  corporation  and  has  several  and  astern  cap- 
italists. The  bylaw  will  be  soon  voted  upon  by  the 
ratepayers.  The  first  unit  is  to  be  started  within 
thirty  days  after  the  carrying  of  the  measure,  and  be 
completed  and  in  operation  within  one  year.  It  will 
have  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  a  day  and,  inside  of  five 
years,  the  capacity  is  to  be  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  whereupon  the  company  will  receive  a 
deed  for  a  further  tract  of  land  of  ninety-seven  and 
one  half  acres.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  time  the 
complete  mill  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  is  finished 
the  outlay  on  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  million  dollars 

It  was  stated  recently,  both  in  reports  on  the  street 
and  m  some  newspapers  that  Hon.  G.  Howard  Fer- 
guson, Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  for  Onta- 
rio had  entered  into  a  secret  deal  with  a  large  paper 
company  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  enabling  that  concern  to 
export  pulp  from  eight  thousand  acres  of  Crown  lands 
m  the  Thunder  Bay  district,  for  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  rumored  that  the  law  compell- 
mg  all  pulp  wood  on  Ontario  Crown  lands  to  be  first 
turned  into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  province,  before  being 
sent  out  of  the  country,  had  been  set  aside  by  the  sim- 
ple provision  of  selling  the  land  to  the  Appleton  firm 
Hon.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  given  an  emphatic  denial  to  the 
charge,  m  which  he  stated  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
and  adds  that  no  suggestion  had  ever  been  made  to 
him  to  allow  pulp  wood  to  be  exported.  He  pointed 
out,  in  connection  with  tenders  now  being  called  for 
the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood  and  other  timber  on  the  Pic 
liver  and  other  territory  in  the  Thunder  Bap  didstriet 
covering  about  1.400  square  miles  that  the  provisions 
clearly  state  that  the  successful  bidder  must  erect  a 
pulp  mill  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  tous  daily  which,  with  its  equipment,  must  cost 
not  less  than  a  million  dollars,  and  also  a  paper  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  tons  a  day.  The  tend- 
ers for  the  PicRiver  concession  close  on  December  1st. 

Thomsa  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper 
Mills,  Toronto,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  is  able 
to  be  around  again  and  attend  to  his  duties. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Crews,  who  is  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  publications  of  the  ilethodist  Book  and  Pub- 
lishing House.  Toronto,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Toronto  Chess  Club. 

Charles  V.  Syrett.  of  the  Victoria  paper  and  Twine 
Co..  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  motor  trip  to  Erie. 
Cleveland  and  other  cities.  He  also  visited  the  mills 
of  the  Haiuiuermill  Paper  Co. 

Thomas  Wark,  who  for  some  time  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Deferiet  mill  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.. 
has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
as  supeHutendent  of  the  St.  :Maurice  Paper  Co.  at  Cap 
Madeleine.  Que. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  W.  E.  Gallagher 
Printing  Co..  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  and  headquarters  in  Kitchener.  Out. 
to  engage  in  printing,  publishing,  engraving,  book- 
binding, etc.  as  well  as  to  deal  in  paper  boxes  and 
stationerv.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are  W. 
E.  Gallagher,  A.  B.  Robertson  and  C.  E.  Cornell. 


LAURENTIDE  POWER  COMPANY. 

An  offering  is  being  made  of  $1,500,000  Laurent ide 
Power  bonds  at  90  and  interest. 

The  segregation  of  the  Laurentide (Paper) Company "s 
water  powers  last  year,  to  the  Laurentide  Power  Com- 
pany, created  a  new  and  very  powerful  factor  in  the 
hydro-electric  situation  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
particularly  as  regards  Montreal. 

The  new  company  was  formed  by  the  Laurentide 
(Paper)  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  $7,500,000 
of  common  shares,  and  the  money  derived  from  the  sale 
5%  par  value  of  first  (closed)  mortgage  bonds,  due 
1946,  and  $10,500,000  of  these  securities  was  used  to 
finance  the  development  of  the  water  power  to  a 
preesnt  capacity  of  125,000  horse-power. 

CANADA'S  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  Canada's  exports  of 
paper  were  of  a  total  value  of  $21,256,296.  as  against 
$16,200,635  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1915.  Of 
this  former  amount  $17,759,018  worth  or  more  than  the 
total  value  of  the  1915  export  was  sent  to  the  United 
States. 


CHEAPER  DYES. 

As  a  result  of  a  discover.v  made  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
duets  Laboratory  at  Madison  cheaper  dyes  are  now 
available  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  found  that 
dyes  made  of  osage  orange  wood  are  a  commercial  suc- 
cess and  can  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  considerably 
less  cost  than  foreign-made  dyes  can  be  purchased. 
Carloads  of  the  wood  are  now  in  transit,  consigned  to 
eastern  extract  plants. 


The  anti  union  Presbyterians  are  talking  of  estab- 
lishing a  weekly  paper  to  forward  their  cause.  The 
matter  is  being  seriously  taken  up  by  the  Publication 
on  Committee  and  the  new  paper  will  likely  be  a 
weekly. 


WANT  TO  BUY  DONNACONA. 

According  to  a  press  despatch  from  'WatertoA\Ti,  N. 
Y.  as  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  was  going  to  press 
the  following  story  regarding  the  attempted  purchase 
of  the  Douuacoua  Paper  Company  appeared : — 

The  Donnacona  Paper  Company,  with  mills  located 
at  Donnacona,  Quebec,  thirty  miles  from  Quebec  City 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  is  the  prize  now  sought  by 
the  French  syndicate  of  Parisian  newspaper  publisk- 
ers  who  failed  some  time  ago  to  secure  control  of  the 
Remington  Paper  and  Power  Company's  group  of  mills 
near  here. 

The  French  interests  were  unable  to  get  permission 
from  the  Government  boards  of  France  to  send  monep 
from  that  country  to  the  United  States  in  time  to  close 
the  deal  before  their  option  expired. 

The  Donnacona  mills  is  a  new  mill,  having  been  in 
operation  but  a  year.  It  has  an  output  of  one  hundred 
tons  of  paper  a  day.  A  feature  that  appeals  to  the 
fact  that  i)ulpwood  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  in 
Canada  than  on  tliis  side. 

G.  H.  P.  Gould,  paper  mill  magnate  and  owner  of 
the  St.  Regis  and  Gould  Paper  Companies,  is  president 
of  the  Donnacona  company,  with  Walter  N.  Kernan,  of 
New  York,  vice-president. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW 

According  to  an  American  exchange  the  following 
are  the  facts  relating  to  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry : — 

The  new  mills  planned  and  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  extensions  to  existing  ones,  will,  if  car- 
ried" out  as  intended,  add  a  per-diem  capacity  of  840 
tons  of  newsprint  before  the  end  of  1918.  During  tlie 
twelve  months  ended  March  last  the  amount  of  print- 
ing paper  exported  was  $463,204  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1,544  tons  per  da.v,  as  compared  with  a  tonnage  of 
292,579,  or  975  tons  i)er  day.  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod ended  March,  1914. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  INCREASES  DIVIDEND 

The  International  Paper  Company  doubled  its  divi- 
dend last  week  by  declaring  a  quarterly  distribution  of 
1  per  cent.,  or  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preferred 
stock,  as  compared  with  the  2  per  cent,  annual  rate 
maintained  since  1908.  There  is  $22,407,000  of  the 
preferred  outstanding. 


BUYING  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

N.  M.  Jones  of  Bangor,  [Maine  announces  that  at  a 
conference  of  capitalists  in  New  York,  from  which  he 
has  just  returned,  the  sale  of  the  largest  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  to  a 
syndicate  of  Maine  and  New  York  men  was  arranged. 
The  property,  for  which  it  is  said  $2,000,000  will  be 
paid  includes  mills  at  the  Reversing  Falls,  near  St. 
John.  X.  B.,  nad  large  timber  lands  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  syndicate  includes  Hugh  Chisholm  of 
Portland,  President  of  the  Oxford  Paper  Company,  and 
M;ivnai-d  S.  Bird,  also  of  Portland. 


PROTECT  YOUR  WIRE  ROPE  WHEN  NOT  IN  USE. 

"Wlieii  a  sliipment  of  wire  rope  is  received  and  is  not 
to  be  placed  immediately  into  service,  see  that  it  is 
stored  awaj'  in  a  place  protected  from  the  weather  and 
any  acid  fumes.  It  is  advisable  to  coat  the  outside 
laver  of  the  reel  or  coil  with  a  good  lubricant. 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  news  print  situation  is  noM-  the  livest  subject 
among  the  trade  and  the  seriousness  of  conditions  is 
being  brought  home  to  publishers  as  never  before.  The 
mils  are  not  asalleged  by  some  responsible  for  it  all. 
While  the  war  is  unjustly  charged  with  many  ills  in  the 
way  of  trade  disturbances,  to  attribute  the  present 
state  of  affairs  entirely  to  the  hostilities  in  Europe  is 
quite  correct,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  Hundreds 
of  men  have  joined  the  colors  leaving  most  of  the 
plants  short  of  help  and  owing  to  abnormal  demand 
and  the  embargoes  which  prevail,  abroad — all  due  to 
the  war, — there  is  not  enough  of  that  very  necessity 
commodity  —  white  paper  —  to  go  around.  This  in 
brief  is,  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  In  the  past  Can- 
adian mills  were  looking  for  a  market  for  their  surplus 
product  and  were  glad  to  make  contracts  covering  a 
long  period  of  time.  News  print  was  looked  upon  as 
staple  and  the  variation  in  price  from  year  to  year 
was  small  indeed.  Now  the  manufacturers  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  They  could  sell  as  much 
again  as  they  are  marketing  if  they  had  the  productive 
facilities  but  of  late  months  they  have  not  been  able 
to  "pile  up  reserves",  as  the  banks  state,  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  average  jiublisher  has  read  a  great  deal  about 
this  condition  of  affairs  but  as  there  have  been  so  many 
extravagant  erports  in  all  lines  j^revailing  during  this 
stirring  period,  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  truth 
in  the  statement.  It  was  only  when  the  newspaper 
men  tried  to  renew  contracts  that  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  situation  suchas 
he  has  never  been  up  against.  There  is  no  use  blam- 
insr  it  on  the  mills.  They  have  done  the  best  the.v 
eoiild  under  most  trvinsr  circumstances.  They  are  run- 
ning their  plants  to  full  capacity  and  they  have  not  un- 
du'v  takenadvantage  ofthe  situation  to  boost  prices 
in  Canada.  The  increase  asked  is  infinitesimal  to  what 
the  makers  can  obtain  for  their  product  on  the  other 
side. 

The  storv  is  going  the  rounds,  and  so  far  has  not 
been  denied,  that  one  of  the  big  new  jilants  of  Canada 
was  annroaehed  bv  American  interests  who  offered  to 
take  the  whole  of  its  output  for  the  coming  year  at 
four  and  a  half  one  cents  at  the  mill  but  the  proposi- 
tion, flattering  as  it  was.  was  turned  down  as  the  firm 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  break  faith  with 
Canadian  customers.  Some  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  large 
ne-\vsnapers  whose  contracts  are  now  being  carried  un- 
til the  end  of  the  year  and  will  have  to  be  renewed  are 
on  the  anxious  seat. 

A  sneeial  meetinrr  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association 
was  held  in  Toronto  last  week  at  which  there  was  a 
large  attendance.  The  situation  was  thoroughlv  gone 
into.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  output  in  Can- 
ada is  now  some  eighteen  hundred  tons  a  dav.  vet  only 
one  sixth  is  consumed  in  the  Dominion,  the  bulk  of  the 


product  being  exported  to  the  United  States.  A  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  Ottawa  to  interview  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sir  Thomas  White.  There  representatives  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  interest  were  also  assembled  and 
the  whole  situation  was  gone  thoroughly  into.  The  re- 
sult was  tiiat  anoffer  Avas  made  by  the  news  print 
makers  of  three  cents,  f.o.b.  mill.  Tliis  applies  to  large 
contracts  and  on  smaller  the  figures  may  be  higher.  It 
was  ])ointed  out  by  the  paper  manufacturers,  that 
everything  entering  into  the  production  of  news  print 
has  gone  up  from  25  to  four  hundred  per  cent  and  that 
labor  has  advanced  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  mill  operators  have  appointed  such 
committees  which  who  will  go  exhaustively  into  the 
problem.  A  joint  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date  before  R.  W.  Breadner,  who  is  the  tariff  expert 
for  the  Dominion  and  the  question  of  supply,  cost  and 
future  outlook  will  be  canvassed  thoroughly.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Ottawa  and  if  an  amicable 
arrangement  cannot  be  reached,  the  federal  authorities 
may  fix  the  selling  price. 

One  interesting  statement  was  made  at  the  confer- 
ence and  that  was  if  the  the  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  in- 
crease went  into  effect  on  new  contracts,  it  would  mean 
an  annual  extra  cost  to  Canadian  newspapers  of  about 
two  million  dollars.  0ns  peculiar  feature  is  that  while 
publishers  are  talkingof  increased  cost  of  producing 
papers  the  weekly  newsjiaper  men  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  so  far  raised  their  subscription  rates.  The 
increase  is  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  half  a 
year.  A  few  dailies  that  have  been  selling  at  three 
dollars  in  the  smaller  cities  have  jumped  their  subscrip- 
tion price  to  four  dollars  but  the  larger  dailies  still 
continued  to  be  delivered  at  the  old  price  and  the 
wonder  is  why  the  proprietors  do  not  raise  the  figure 
for  same. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line  prices  are  stiff  and  are 
now  fully  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  producers  think  there  will  be  no  further 
raise  for  some  months  and  in  view  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions generally  the  users  of  these  kinds  of  papers  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfied  that  the  mills  are  not  asking  too 
much.  Tissue  plants  are  running  away  behind  in  or- 
ders and  have  business  enough  on  hand  to  keep  them 
going  for  the  next  four  months  even  if  no  more  orders 
were  placed  with  them.  The  jobbers  report  that  busi- 
ness is  good  and  the  demand  for  all  lines  of  paper 
keeps  up  well.  There  has  been  an  advance  on  "B" 
manilla  but  other  lines  of  wrappings  and  kraft  remain 
unchanged. 

Ground  wood  pnl]i  is  in  strong  requisition  and  many 
inquiries  for  the  commodity  can  not  be  bought  filled 
The  price  now  quoted  at  the  mill  is  from  twenty-eight 
dollars  up  and  some  deliveries  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
states  have  brought  as  high  as  thirty-five  dollars.  Easy 
bleaching  sulphite  is  now  sold  atone  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  at  the  mill  and  some  large  business  has 
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been  placed  at  this  figure.  Sulphate  pulp  is  quoted 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  at  the  mill  and  is 
going  higher  all  the  time.     Very  little  is  being  offered. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  luanilla,  krafts 
whitesand  mixed  papers  are  al  lin  strong  demand  and 
there  is  a  good  business  being  done.  The  market  for 
cotton  and  roofing  rags  is  rather  quiet.  The  outlook 
for  fall  trade  at  firm,  prices  is  most  promising. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  all 
on  natural,  bleached  and  half  bleached  grease  proof. 
Genuine  vegetable  parchment  is  now  quoted  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  likely  that  the  latter 
will  be  made  in  Ontario  before  very  long.g  Since  the 
war  broke  out  and  certain  mills  turned  their  attention 
to  making  specialties  and  former  brands  of  paper  that 
have  been  imported,  the  manufacturers  of  these  are 
not  sorry  that  they  took  the  step.  Their  goods  now 
have  achieved  a  fixed  place  in  the  favor  of  customers. 

Board  of  all  kinds  has  taken  a  jump  of  about  fifteen 
per  cent  and  the  mills  are  away  behind  in  their  orders. 
The  following  prices  will  prevail  until  the  end  of  the 
year  and  are  based  on  the  minimum  quantitv  of  car 
load  lots  —  grey  folding  pulp  board  ^WO:  folding  piilp 
$90;  pulp  non  bending  $80;  pulp  non  bending  lined  on 
side  $90;  filled  board  plain  $80;  filled  board  lined  one 
side  $85;  filled  board  (chip  mills)  $78  ;  .iute.  chip.  straAV 
and  straw  chip  $70 ;  same  lined  one  side  $75. 

The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 
Paper. 

News  (rolls)  $3.00  up.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $3.25  and  higher  for  small  lots,  at  mill, 
in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3.  $7.00. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3.  7.00c  to  8.00c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  8.50c  to  9.00c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  8.75c  to  9.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1,  9.00c  to  9.75c. 
Book  papers  fton  lots).  No.  1,  9.25c  to  10.00c. 
Sulphite  bonds,  11  cents  up. 
"Writings,  9  cents  up. 

Grev  Browns $3.75  to  $4.25 

Fibre  .$6.50  to  $7.50 

Manila,  No.  1 *7.00  to  $8.00 

Manila.  B $5.00  to  $6.00 

Unglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $9.50 

Glazed  Kraft $0.00  to  10.00 

Tissues,  bleached $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  (manila  or  white  sulphite).  .    .    .$1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 80c  to  $1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13c  to  18c 

Half  Bleached  Greaseproof 15c  to  19c 

Bleached  greaseproof 17c  to  21c 

Gemiine  Vegetable  Parchment 22e  to  25e 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  12c 

Paper  bags,  Manila 30%  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft 15%   discount. 

Confectionery  bags 15%  discount. 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground  woodpulp $31.00  to  $32.00 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 6c 

Sulphite,  news  grade 5c  to  5i/.c 

Sulphite  (bleached) 8c  to  SiAc 

Sulphate 6c 


Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings $4.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $3.50 

No.  1  mixed  shavings •  •   •  ■  80c 

White  blanks $1-35 

Heavv  ledger  stock $2.35 

No.  1  book  stock $1,571/2 

No.  1  ilanila  envelope  cuttings -$2.20 

No.  1  print  Manilas $1.25 

Folded  news 77^/2 

Over  issues 77^/2 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper 65c 

Old  white  cotton $4.65 

Thirds  and  blue $2.75 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.25 

Black  overall  cuttings $2.75 

New  light  flannelettes $5.50 

Ordinary  satinets  and  flock     $2.00 

Tailor  Rags $1.90 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 
Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News.  $3.00  for  carloads  proportionate  increase 
on  small  lots. 

Sheet  News,  $3.25  carloads,  .$3.50  up  small  lots. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C.,  6,50  in  large  quantities ;  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book   F.M..    6.00    in    large    quantities;    6.75    in 

small  quantities. 
Writings.  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  ilanila.  6.95. 

Cover  papers.  11  to  14i/2C,  according  to  colors  wanted 
Colored  Poster,  61/0  to  71/20. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15e  per 
100  Ills,  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

Tlie  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately: 

Car     .1-ton     Small 

lots.   lots.   lots. 

Beaver.   Brown   wrap    100   lbs..      4.00 

No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00 

Samson  B..   100  lbs 5.25 

No.  ^Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40,  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 
White  Wrav.  Cleaver.  100  lbs..  .      3.40       3.65       3.90 


4.25       4.60 


4.25 
5.60 


4.60 
6.00 


5.85       6.25 


DYES  AND  EYE  FATIGUE. 

The  shortage  of  dyestuffs  since  the  war  has  led  to 
newsprint  and  some  other  papers  being  made  of  "na- 
tural" darker  shade  of  color,  and  the  Madison  labor- 
atory has  been  investigating  the  (piestion  of  whether 
this  darker  coloi-  produces  any  additional  eye  strain  or 
eye  fatigue.  The  investigations  show  that  it  iloes  not. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  generally-held  opinion  pre- 
viousl.v  that  eye  fatigue  would  be  even  less  where  pa- 
per was  not  brilliantly  white,  on  account  nf  the  less- 
ened contrast  between  the  ink  and  paper. 
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Careful  Development 

Canada  is  upon  the  threshold  of  a  very  great  de- 
velopment in  the  pulp  and  paper  industi-y.  There  are 
several  mills  now  building  and  several  more  which 
Avill  be  extended,  one  or  two  which  will  be  converted ; 
all  of  them  will  tend  towards  a  greater  production  in 
the  industry.  The  actual  quantity  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  twelve 
hundred  tons  per  day.  In  five  years'  time  the  whole 
complexion  of  production  in  Canada  will  be  changed. 

The  very  nature  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  ne 
cessitates  its  growth  in  cycles  or  swells.  Even  the 
youngest  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  great  ex- 
pansion which  took  place  four  years  ago,  and  will 
realize  the  comparative  quiet  which  would  have  set- 
tled upon  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  demands  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  conditions  surrounding  the  war. 
Now,  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected,  comes 
another  wave  of  expansion. 

Building  a  pulp  mill  is  not  like  erecting  a  shell  fac- 
tory. The  money  must  be  invested  for  a  long  time. 
The  process  is  a  long  one,  the  technical  difficulties  are 
manifold.  To  shut  down  for  any  extended  period  is 
to  pile  up  an  indebtedness  and  cause  depreciation  in  a 
valuable  investment  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be 
estimated  . 

It  is  very  easy  to  believe  that  a  mill  will  "pay  for 
itself"  in  two  or  three  years  on  the  present  market. 
It  is  very  easy  to  think  that  Canada's  export  trade  is 
going  to  develop  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the 
erection  of  many  mills  in  the  country.  Undoubtedly 
present  tendencies  towards  expansion,  should  fill 
every  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  with  satisfaction, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  present  conditions 
will  not  always  remain,   that  there  has  been   an  up- 


heaval in  the  financial  world  on  account  of  the  war 
which  has  never  occurred  before.  Our  financing  of 
to-day  is  on  what  might  be  termed  a  fictitious  basis. 
The  vast  supplies  of  gold  in  the  country  will  not  re- 
main. The  prosperity  which  exists  so  far  as  actual 
buying  and  selling  is  concerned,  is  skin-deep,  or  prob- 
ably ' '  duration-of-the-war-deep. ' ' 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  not  a  pessimist.  Its 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  even  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, of  the  industry,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  decision  to 
double  the  number  of  issues  at  the  first  of  the  coming 
year.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  magnificent  out- 
look for  Canada's  greatest  manufacturing  export  in- 
dustry. But  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  word 
of  caution  against  banking  for  the  future  on  present- 
day  conditions.  To  those  groups  of  capitalists  who 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing,  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  industry 
is  confined  principally  to  the  existing  prices  of  pulp 
and  paper,  and  to  the  quotations  of  stocks  of  coui- 
l)auies  who  have  been  "through  the  mill,"  we  would 
counsel  the  most  careful  and  circumspect  action. 

Unsteady  financing  has  been  the  ruin  of  several 
pulp  and  paper  companies  who  are  now  no  more.  Some 
mills  to-day  are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  a  little  spree 
with  promoters.  The  industry  is  too  important  a  factor 
in  Canada's  future  to  permit  of  it  being  a  mere  shell 
game.  Sir  George  Poster,  speaking  before  the  Can- 
adian Club  in  Montreal,  recently  said:  "You  are  not 
going  to  make  Canada  prosperous  by  sitting  in  your 
office  and  running  up  the  price  of  real  estate.  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  would  impress  upon  you,  it  is  produc- 
tion, production  and  again  production."  This  is  an 
attitude  which  all  healthy  minded  friends  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  endorse.  We  want 
clean  financing,  sound  development,  and  efficient 
maufacturing  methods  in  every  new  project. 
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Prices  Tending  Upwards 

An  examination  of  the  market  quotations  which  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  this  issue,  reveals  the  fact  that  prices 
are  steadily  tending  in  an  upward  direction.  Re- 
ports from  the  United  States  show  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  other  large  producers 
are  charging  3c  and  upwards  for  newsprint.  In  Can- 
ada the  higher  prices  being  paid  for  coal,  for  copper 
wire,  for  felts  and  other  paper-making  supplies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increase  in  wages  paid  labor,  is  having 
its  effect  on  the  cost  of  white  paper. 

The  manufacturers  are  finding  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  supply  customers  with  paper  at  the  rates 
which  prevailed  even  a  few  months  ago.  They  are 
seeking  in  vain  to  find  some  relief  for  the  present 
situation,  but  are  unable  to  find  any.  Neutral  coun- 
tries in  Europe  such  as  Norway  and  Sweden  are  face 
to  face  with  a  shortage  of  coal  and  of  other  supplies, 
while  shipping  rates,  insurance  and  trade  embargoes 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  those  countries  to  relieve 
the  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  result  is 
that  prices,  both  in  Europe  and  here,  are  steadily  tend- 
ing in  an  upward  direction,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  what  looks  like  abnormal  prices  at  the  present 
time,  will  seem  low  when  we  look  back  on  them  six 
months  hence. 


Afforestation    and    Returned 
Soldiers 

In  previous  issues  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
we  urged  upon  the  Governments  of  the  country  — 
Federal  and  Provincial  —  the  necessity  of  making 
definite  plans  for  the  employment  of  returned  sol- 
diers. One  plan  proposed  was  the  building  of  a  great 
national  highway  which  would  not  only  give  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  men  but  would  prove  to 
be  of  the  greatest  economic  value  to  the  nation. 

Another  plan ;  one  which  comes  directly  home  to 
the  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  interests,  is  the  engaging 
in  afforestation  on  a  wholesale  scale.  To-day  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  people  of 
this  continent  is  connected  with  our  supply  of  forest 
products. 

Paper  makers  are  worrying  over  an  available  sup- 
ply of  paper  making  woods,  lumbermen  see  their  for- 
ests depleted  and  moving  farther  back  year  by  year 
while  agriculture,  dependent  upon  forests  for  the  re- 
taining of  soil,  shipping  interests  for  the  conservation 
of  a  watter  supply  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
interests  look  to  the  forests  for  a  solution  of  their 
particular  problems. 

For  scores  of  years  we  have  been  burning  off  our 
forests,  or  allowing  them  to  burn,  at  a  rate  that  will 
mean  their  total  destruction  if  permitted  to  contimie 


unchecked.  The  heavy  and  growing  demands  for 
lumber  for  buildiug  material  and  for  paper  making 
is  seriously  taxing  the  forestry  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Already  experiments  have  been  made  in  efforts 
to  find  substitutes  for  pulp  making  woods,  not  so 
much  in  an  effort  to  replace  wood,  biit  as  a  desire  to 
provide  a  suitable  substitute  when  the  supply  of  pulp 
wood  becomes  exhausted. 

Paper  men  have  invested  tens  of  millions  in  j^lants 
and  are  vitally  concerned  that  their  supply  of  raw 
material  and  water  power  be  conserved.  A  paper 
mill  cannot  be  picked  up  bodily  and  carried  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  miles  inland  to  a  virgin  forest.  The 
forest  miist  be  at  its  door  and  if  one  be  cut  down 
or  destroyed  another  must  be  grown  to  take  its  place. 

In  Canada  comparatively  few  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies have  seriously  taken  up  the  question  of  re- 
planting their  forest  areas.  This  is  a  work  which  might 
well  be  taken  up  by  them  and  through  them  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  country  aroused  to  action.  Practically 
every  paper  and  lumber  company  in  the  country  re- 
gards this  as  its  most  pressing  problem. 

In  nearly  all  the  belligerent  countries  movements 
are  on  foot  to  make  a  return  to  the  land  an  easy  and 
feasible  undertaking  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  re- 
cognized that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is 
by  afforestation. 

Recently  a  deputation  from  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arborieultural  Society  waited  on  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  urge  the 
creation  of  a  separate  department  of  forestr.y  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 
Its  members  admitted  that  the  great  value  of  forestry 
had  only  been  recognized  during  recent  years,  and  they 
argued  that  now  was  the  time  to  make  it  a  national 
responsibility,  especially  in  view  of  the  impending 
ueeessit.y  of  buying  huge  quantities  of  lumber  to  take 
the  place  of  that  destroyed  during  the  war. 

The  argument  was  put  forward  that  the  great  ques- 
tion of  securing  eiuploj'ment  for  the  multitude  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  which  will  fill  the  labor  market  at 
the  end  of  the  war  is  being  very  generally  discussed ; ' 
the  value  of  such  schemes  makes  a  practical  and  im- 
mediate appeal  to  many.  Afforestation  is,  in  fact, 
as  Lord  Lovat,  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  deputation, 
maintained,  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  settling  peo- 
ple on  the  land,  at  any  rate  in  the  Highlands.  It  would 
be  possible  to  put  one  man  on  the  land  for  every  100 
acres  planted,  and  later  one  man  to  every  25  or  50 
acres.  He  thought,  moreover,  there  were  certainly  not 
less  than  2,000,000  acres  in  the  Highlands  alone,  suit- 
able for  forestry.  Every  man  settled  in  these  High- 
land glens  in  connection  with  afforestation  would 
be  a  definite  addition  to  the  population  and  would 
displace  no  one. 

If  such  a  plan  Avonld  help  Scotland  would  it  not 
also  help  Canada? 
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Wood    Alcohol    to    Replace 
Gasoline 

According  to  some  of  our  chemists  John  D.  Kocke- 
feller  is  heading  straight  for  the  poor  house  while  the 
over--\vorked  and  under-paid  lumberman  with  heaps  of 
sawdust  littering  up  his  yard  will  shortly  be  in  the 
millionaire  class.  It  is  all  due  to  the  magician's  wand 
which  the  chemists  wave  —  only  in  their  case  its  a 
test  tube.  As  a  result  of  years  of  testing  and  experi- 
menting it  is  now  claimed  that  a  fuel  made  from  alcohol 
will   shortly  replace   gasoline. 

Such  well  known  chemists  as  Arthur  D.  Little  and 
Arthur  H.  Comey,  head  of  the  laboratory  of  the  du 
Pont  Powder  Company,  vouch  fori  the  commercial 
success  of  wood  alcohol  made  from  sawdust. 

]Mr.  Little  says,  "there  no  longer  is  a  question  of 
the  commercial  success  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
for  automobiles.  It  can  be  made,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, from  wood  waste,  from  waste  sulphite  liquor 
and  from  molasses  for  as  low  as  25  cents  a  gallon 
and  at  that  price  it  undoubtedly  will  be  preferable  to 
gasoline.  It  is  cleaner  than  gasoline,  will  not  explode 
or  catch  fire  and  will  develop  practically  as  much 
power. 

Mr.  Comey  says,  ''the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
sawdust  is  a  commercial  success." 

To  anyone  who  has  been  around  the  lumber  mills 
of  the  country  and  knows  what  a  nuisance  sawdust 
was  considered  this  is  startling.  In  some  instances  the 
mill  men  have  tried  to  use  the  stuff  in  place  of  coal 
or  wood  to  make  steam  with  which  to  run  their  ma- 
chinery, but  not  a  few  had  aerial  carriers  by  which 
the  sawdust  was  carried  a  considerable  distance  and 
fed  to  fires  that  burned  week  in  and  week  out,  night 
and  day. 

To  these  men  sawdust  was  as  much  of  a  problem  to 
get  rid  of  as  surplus  cotton  seed  once  was  to  the  cot- 
ton men. 

And  now  sawdust  may  rival  cotton  seed  in  utility 
if  not  in  value. 

As  the  chemists  explain  the  process  by  which  al- 
cohol is  made  from  sawdust  it  is  something  like  this : 
The  cellulose  in  sawdust  is  extracted.  Cellulose  is  the 
substance  that  forms  the  walls  of  vegetable  cells  and 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  This  is 
made  to  fernumt  and  out  of  the  fermentation  comes 
alcohol. 

Theoretically,  if  not  commercially,  the  same  thing 
can  be  done  with  all  the  weeds,  all  the  grasses,  any 
or  every  form  of  plant  life.  The  marsh  and  the  desert 
can  be  nmde  to  yield  power  to  drive  machinery. 

To-day,  in  the  South,  alcohol  is  being  made  from 
yellow  pine  sawdust  and  after  that  process  is  ended 
the  residue  is  made  into  a  food  for  cattle.     In  one  es- 


tablishment 2,500  gallons  of  alcohol  are  being  pro- 
duced daily.  The  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  making  alcohol  from  corn. 

The  chemist  who  can  convei't  the  waste  or  by-pro- 
ducts of  our  forests  into  valuable  commercial  products 
will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  nation. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  MEETING  NOVEMBER 
24TH  AND  25TH. 

Doctor  J.  S.  Bates,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  an- 
nounces that  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion to  be  held  on  November  24th  and  25th  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  Vice- 
Regal  Suite  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  members  to  have  luncheon 
and  dinner  as  a  party.  Since  the  last  announcement 
was  made  in  these  columns,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
the  meeting  on  Saturday  morning,  25th  November,  as 
well  as  on  Friday,  the  24th. 

Five  papers  from  experts  have  been  arranged  for  as 
follows:  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  will  speak  upon  "Fores- 
try in  connection  with  Pulp  Mill  operation";  Mr.  R. 
B.  Wolf,  of  the  Burgess-Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  will  speak  upon,  "Mill  Efficiency";  Mr.  H. 
Guettler,  of  the  American  Barking  Drum  Corporation, 
"The  American  Barking  Drum";  Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  "Pulp 
Wood  Measurements  and  Some  Factors  Involved  in 
Shipping  and  Baling  of  Pulpwood";  Mr.  Olivier  RoU- 
and,  "Notes  on  some  European  Institutions  Connected 
with  the  Paper  Industry".  There  will  also  be  a  discus- 
sion on  the  Pulpwood  situation,  and  upon  efficiency  in 
handling  Pulpwood. 

These  papers  in  conjunction  with  the  very  interest- 
ing discussions  which  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  business  which  comes  before  the  meeting,  and  with 
other  topics  which  will  be  brought  up  for  general  dis- 
cussion, will  provide  one  of  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing programs  which  has  been  held  for  some  time. 

Full  notices  of  the  meeting  are  being  sent  out  to 
]\Iembers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section. 
All  those  who  can  possibly  arrange  to  do  so  are  urged 
to  attend.  There  is  an  intellectual  feast  in  store  for 
every  member  of  the  Section  who  comes. 


EXPORTS  OF  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  exports  of  news 
print  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1914,  1915  and  1916 : 

1914            1915  1916 

Tons            Tons  Tons 

January 2,294             5,104  4,565 

February 3,402            3,239  6,158 

March 3,480            4,118  5,264 

April 6,884            4,202  4,843 

May 3.042            2,199  6,071 

•June 6,015            6,797  7,300 

July    4,510            3,467  7,458 

August 5,794            4,182  10,394 

Totals 35,421          33,308  52,053 
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ROBT.    MOFFATT. 
FRED     LAPPAGE. 
BERT.    WILES. 
FRED   MORTON. 
S.    ANTONIO. 
CHAS.    SHERWOOD. 
FRED    SHERWOOD. 
A.    R.    WOOD. 
W.    MEMBRY. 
WM.    FINDLAY. 
PHIL.    HORSLEY. 
CH.\S.   PISCA. 
FRED    PEARCE. 
E.    ARMITAGE. 
ALBERT    DUNCAN. 
C.    F.    GOOD 
GEO.    GF.AY. 
H.    C.     HENDERSON. 
WM.    LOUTETT. 
J.    LOUTETT. 
P.    MORETTIN. 
THOS.    KING. 
SYDNEY    BARTLETT. 
BERT.     STORY. 
LESLIE   FINDLAY. 
GEO.    HODGKINSON. 

Dominion   Paper  Company. 
WM.   K(^LLO   CURRIE. 
RAYMOND    WEBSTER. 
JOHN    RAYMOND. 
PIERRE    RAYMOND. 
OLIVE    COUTURE. 
ROYAL    CRAIG. 
REGINALD    S.    GREVATT. 

The    E.    B.    Eddy    Company,    Limitei' 
P.  T.   SEAR. 
A.  F.  CLARKE. 
WILLIE    SMITH. 
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r:DWARD   LONGPRE. 
ALPH.  FOURNIER. 
A.  BRANCHAND. 
TOWARD  PERRY. 
J.    C.    PARISH    OWEN. 
THOMAS   OUELLETTE. 
LEANDRE    C'HEVRIER. 
E.   S.  HUBBELL. 
JOSEPH  DESORMEAUX. 
THOMAS  ALBERT   KELLY, 
.r.   E.  ERASER. 
CHAS.   COVELL. 
EDWARD   COLLINS. 
ISODORE   GAUDREAU. 
OVILA    FOURNIER. 
GEORGE  MORRISON. 
WILLIAM    CRAIG. 
W.    S.    GOODEVE. 
HARRY  FRANCIS. 
HERBERT  LOVE. 
JOHN  MOORE. 
TEaN    DESJARDINS. 


Foley-Rleger   Pulp   and    Paper   Com- 
pany,  Limited. 
JOHN   THOMAS   HENRY. 
JOSEPH   COOPER. 
ROBERT    E.    BARRY. 
CHARLES    BESSEY. 
GIACOMO    PANZINO. 
ROBERT  COOPER. 
JAMES    CAPONE. 


J.  Ford  and  Company. 

'S\UNEV    LAMPLOUGH. 
■<AH\i^'    HENSHALL. 
ERIC    FORD. 
iV.    D.    FORD. 
THOS.  B.  FORD, 


Howard    Smith    Paper    Mills,    Limited. 

Montreal. 
J.   KEELY. 


S.    R.    HART    AND    COMPANY. 

FRANK    BEDDOW. 
GEORGE    COLLINS. 
THOMAS    DRINKWATER. 
GORDON   EDGAR. 
Lieute   MELVILLE  M.   HART. 
ALFRED    HIBBERT. 
THOMAS    ROGERS. 
PERCY   RICHARDS. 
ROY    STAMPS. 


Intertake   Tissue    Mills,    Ltd. 
R.    McCann 
M.    HOPKINS 
H.   ALLEN 
L.     STARTUP, 
J.    DOWNE 

PERRY    RICHARDSON 
F.    NILBS 
S.    D.    MIERS 
J.    BYRON 
F.    PASQUALA. 


Kinlelth   Paper  Company,   Limited. 
Capt.    C.    STEWART-PATTERSON. 
GEOFFREY    GRAHAM. 
BEN   ASHFORD. 

A.  DAVIES. 

B.  BARNES. 


La  Compagnie  de  Puipe  de 

Chicoutiml. 

.'VLliEUT         BERNARD,  seriously 

wounded  in   September. 
AIR.    DUBU. 


Lincoln    Paper    Mills    Company,    Ltd., 

Merritton,  Cnt. 
PERRY    RICHARDSON. 
HENRY  HOOKINGS. 
LAWRENCE   BRADLEY. 
LOUIS  O'NEILL. 
ERNEST  WATSON. 

Laurentide    Company,    Limited. 
M.   JEAN   ARHAN. 
M.  FRANCOIS  DARCHEN. 
A.  ANDERSON. 
HECTOR   AUBIN. 
CHARLEY    BROWN. 
HARRY   BROWN. 
ROBERT    DROWN. 
GEO.    CAPSTICK. 
AI.K    BEl, ANGER. 
ADENE    CARLE. 
GEO.    COPE. 

GUILLAUME    DARCHENE. 
C.    B.    DICKSON. 
B'RANK   DORE. 
F.    DORE. 
G    FARIE. 
JAMES   FLYNN. 
L.  GAGNE. 
A.    M.    GAMMELL. 
THEO.    DE    GRAMONT. 
F.   X.   DE   GRAMONT. 
JOHN   GREER. 
.lOS.   HIGGINS. 
F.   HODGES. 
M.    P.    HUBBARD. 
SAM   IRONS. 
t\    KEELING. 
A.    LAMOTHE. 
O.   B.  LANE. 
S.   L.   MASSON. 
MALCOLM    MACDONALD. 
ALB.   MORIN. 
AL.    MOON. 
BERT    MOORE. 
LEONARD   MOULD. 
T.  W.   McSKIMMING, 
E.   P.   OCKENDEN. 
C.  S.  L.  PEARCE. 
JACK    PENDER. 
JACK  PULLEN, 
H.  RATHBONE. 
PRINCE   ROSARIO. 
J.    S.   SCOTT, 
GEO.   STAINEN. 
.1.    SUNDERLAND. 
■•  S.    WEBB. 
pnRlCRT   WILSON. 
SARGENT  WM.   McCANDLISH, 


Altjx.    McArthur    and    Co.,    Limited. 


H.VEtUT    PREW. 
HARRY   ROWLANDS. 
T.    A.    COPPING 


Montreal   Paper  Company. 
,    BISHOP. 


MacLeod     Pulp     C::-.ipany,     L! 
Liverpool,   N.S. 


Sergt.   R.   D.   BROWN. 
SAMUEL    MANTHORN. 
FARQUHAR    McRAE. 
LIEUT.   S,   DOWNER. 
ARCHIBALD    JOUDREY. 
KENNETH    HATT. 
JAMES    LEGGE. 
EWARD    MANTHORN. 
INGRAM    McKENNA. 
JACK   HARLO. 
CHARLES    FREEMAN. 
ERNEST    HATT. 
FRANK    SEAMON. 
JOHN    FRANCES. 
RALPH    WOODWORTH. 
JAMES   McKENNA. 


LESTER    McKENNA. 
RALPH    LOHNES. 
FRANK   LEGGE. 
FRED    DAGLEY. 
TONY    ACKER. 
PETER   FRANCES. 
FLOYD    WAMBOLT. 
HORACE   HARTLEN. 
JAMES    BENT. 
FRED    BRAINE. 
EDWARD    FREEMAN. 
WILLIAM    BENNETT. 
MIKE    McKENNA. 
GEORGE    OICKLE. 


National    Paper   Company,    Limited, 
.JOHN    NEIL,    Jr. 
WILLIAM  ROBERTSONS 


Northumberland     Pulp     Co.,     Limited, 
Campbellford,    Cnt. 

EVERETT  SWEET. 
ARTHUR   LLOYD. 
ALEX.  HANNA. 
ALF.    HUTCHINGS. 
EVERET   COULTER. 
WALTER  SCOTT. 
HERB.   PRYKE. 
JACK    CALLAGHAN. 
JACK   RAY. 

FRED  MILLS. 

WM.    COLLARD. 

PAGE  DONALD. 

HERB.    SMITH. 

CHAS.   SAVILL. 

H.   WILLIAMS. 

H.    G.    WILLIAMS. 

ALBERT    H.    COWIN. 

POY    SIMPSON. 

Powell    River   Company. 
British. 
RICHARD    WELCH. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
U.   SUTHERLAND. 
E.   PEACOCK. 
A.   F.   McBRYER. 
liOD    McAULAY. 
R    W.  LOMBARD. 
THOS.     FRASER. 
W.    D.    DOYLE. 
J     FALCONER. 
J.    COLE. 
G-   E.   COLE. 
■;.    ALLSWORTH. 
JAMES    CLAPP. 
H.   A.   CARTER. 
WM.   STANLEY. 
JACK   BANHAM. 
DAVE    WILSHIRE. 
A.   V.   GILLINGHAM. 
French. 

AUGUST    SLOSSA. 
J    GAGNON. 

L:\\IS    SLOSSA. 
:.r).    BAGHUM. 

Russians. 
MIKE   ZUTZ. 
MIKE    ZUKOFF. 
A.   ZORATH. 
R.    ZOKOFF. 
GUS  ZOCOFF. 
A.    VANOFP. 
TOM   VADIFF. 
n     VADIFF. 
M    VADIFF. 
"ORIS    URTAEFF. 
M.  TORCHING. 
M.   TARIEF. 
^;.   TAGOFF. 
V.   TAGOFF. 
NI.EC.    SOI,OFF. 
i;     RRRCOFF. 
N.  NUMSUROFF. 
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MAX  FIDAROFP. 
R.  DYEBUEFF. 
M.  DOEFF. 
JAS.  CHET. 
JOE  CARVER. 
C.  MIKE. 
ALEC.  KUGOFF. 
M.  MALIFF. 
A.  KUBALOFF. 
V.  KOZOFF. 
ALEC.  KOOTENZO. 
C.  KOOBLOFF. 
A.  KAROFF. 
GEO.  KAROFF. 
J.  KAPALF. 
M.  KANOFF. 
JIM  KARDIFF. 

M.   CAROFF. 

MIR  CAROFF. 
J.   CADIFF. 

J.  GOODENOFF. 

ALEC.  GILOFF. 

A.   FIDAR. 

A.  DIGNROFF. 

ALEC.   DOEFF. 

A.  CATIEFF. 

PETE   BAZIEFF. 

M.  ALICOFF. 

G.  KAMEROFF. 

ALBERT  KAMEROFF. 

JIM   JUBULOFP. 

A.   MURMEROFF. 

I.   NUDALOFF. 

MIKE  HAMEROFF. 

M.   NODOFF. 

MIR  NODOFF. 

B    NODOFF. 

M.    KANOFF. 

A.    NADZARAGOFF. 

G.  GUBIEFF. 

A.  GOSOFF. 
M.  GODIFF. 
MIKE  FRAY. 
ALI  ELLOFP. 
S.  DOEFF. 

J.  COROFF. 
J  CAROFF. 

Belgians. 
O.  PERSON. 

ItallanB. 

B.  SANTO. 
L.  BAZZANI. 
P.  PARON. 
A.  PARON. 

Provincial    Paper    IVIIIIa    Co.,    !,! 

Barber   Division. 
A.  B.  C.  HERBERT. 
THOS.   THEO.   NELLE. 
HERMAN    NELLE. 
HENRY  W.  FRANCIS. 
JOHN   PEACE. 
FRED  MCCARTNEY. 
A.   SLEIGHTHOLME. 

Montrose  Division. 
H.   HALLAM. 
J.    HURLEY. 
\V.    TAPP. 
F.   TROWBRIDGE. 
MIKE    CORTELLEJA. 
CHARLES    GASPRii' 

St.  Lawrence  Division. 
SANDY    BEDFORD. 
ERNEST   BEDFORD. 

EDWARD  DEMEREST. 

JOE    DEMEREST. 

ERNEST    BROWNELL. 

iriNCENT  EAST. 

^/^ILLIAM    MANSON. 

SERALD  MANSON. 

RIordan    Pulp   and    Paper   Company, 
Limited, 
HawkeBbvuy    Mill: 
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J.    DESLAURIER. 
JOHN    BOYDELL. 
R.    WEBSTER. 
J.    McGILLIS. 
R.    FIGURE. 
STEVE    HOCK. 
PAVEL   YUHIMUIK. 
GABRIEL    SAPELEINK. 
J.    BUCHANAN. 
E.    SEVIYUIK. 
BEN    GGARLIEG. 
W.    H.    BOYDELL. 
WALTER   HUGHES. 
D.    JACCO. 
WM.   F.   FORD. 
JOHN    HARKINS. 
J.   YENOR. 

ANDREE    LAMPRON. 
JOE    RANGER. 
FRANK    McGLINCHY. 
THOMAS     LARIVIERE. 
CHARLIE    LABELLlS. 
A.    CADIEUX. 
ADELARD    RANGER. 

Merritton    Mill: 
J.   HANLEY. 
J.   FIEVE. 
T.   LAMB. 
P.  PRATT. 

Wood  Dept.   and   Saw   Mills: 
(apt.   C.   E.   RE1M5. 
Sergt.    ALEXANDER    FENTON. 
Q.M.S.    C.    SCOTT    CHOWN. 
Pte.   ROLLAND  WILLIS. 
Pte.    HAROLD    BATES. 
Pte.  JNO.  TURNBULL. 
Pte.   MILTON  J.  TAYLOR. 
Pte.    WILFRID    ROCHON. 
Pte.    J.    ROBILLARD. 
Pte.   J.   E.   JEANOTTE. 
C.  SMITH. 
L.    HANDYSIDE. 

Rolland    Paper  Company,   St.   Jerome, 
P.  Q. 

lEAN   HAMEL,   22nd.  R.C.F. 
HENRI   PARET. 
DONALD   RHEAUME. 
JA.NVIER    BRISEBOIS. 
KAOUL   CUIERRIER. 


Ritchie    and    Ramsay,    Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
JAS.  COCHRANE,  Jr. 

John    Rickins..!    and    Co. 

J.    A.    SHELLEY. 
J.    MATHIESON. 

St.  George   Pulp  and   Paper  Company. 
HARRY    HEWITT. 
GORDON   GRAY. 
ROBERT    GRAY,    Jr. 
ARTHUR    HATT. 

Spanish    River   Pulp   and    Paper   Mills, 
Limited. 

I,.  FINCH. 

W.   P.  L.   FOOT. 

OLIVER    DENMAN. 

M.   L.    COTGRAVE. 

F    COLLINS. 

.M.   L.   COTGRAVE. 

A.   F.   BRADLEY. 

C.    MARTIN. 

HOWARD   N.   REID. 

P.    VENN. 

GEO.   WICKENDEN. 

HAROLD    LOCKWOOD. 

n.  CLEARY 

H.  LACUYEB, 

C.  LUIGI. 


P.  JANALO. 
D.  CHARONI. 
M.  MAGYICEL. 
M.  RAFFALI. 
M.  LOUISE. 
F.  AMADORI. 
P.   RODGERS. 
W.  RODGERS. 
R.  ABEICO. 
R.   MAILO. 
J.  RANDO. 
F.  SALVATORE. 
P.  FRANCISCO. 
M.  STOUGLO. 
D.  CLAREY. 
A.  BRADLEY. 
U.  ALBERTO. 

St.  Croix  Lumber  Co. 
FRED   BOUCHY. 
■  I  'FFORD  WHEADON. 
BERT    McMULLEN. 


Trent    River    Paper    Company,    Ltd. 
ROSS   R.   HBr'^'AN. 
GEO.    CHARD. 
H.    BOVAY. 
R.    O'DELL. 
AIBERT   FORD. 
AI^BERT    L.AAVS. 


St.   Maurice   Paper   Co.,    Limited. 
NELSON   BOUCHER. 

Nelson   Boucher,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co 

Toronto    Paper    Manufacturing    Co., 

Limited. 
ALLEN  FORBES. 
JOHN   GIRARD. 
MIKE  COLBORNE. 
Z     MARTIN. 

Victoria    Paper   and    Twine    Company. 

A.    S.    HASSALL. 

H.    C.    DUNNING. 

Col. -Sergt.   HAROLD   DUNN. 


Wayagamack    Pulp    and     Paper    Com- 
pany,   Limited,    Three     Rivers, 
Que. 

R.    A.    GILLIS. 
J.    ADAMS. 
F.   BARTON   SMITH. 
R.    J.    HAMILTON. 
J.'aCK    B.    AD.A.MS. 
ARMANU   BARIBEAU. 
A.NTO.VIO    BtROX. 
HEKM.vN    BOBERG. 
DOKAT    CHAMPAGNE. 
nUOllLlES    CRETE. 
JAIiIES    )'"OTHERTNGHAM. 
R.    A.    rilLLIS. 
Kir.IIARD    J.    HAMILTON. 
WILLI]-    HOULE. 
A.   ITIRRUN. 
WM.    M.;QUADE. 
H.\RRY    PRECIOUS. 
;:1CH-\RD    SCOTT. 

E.  ST/yrTESTRO!^' 

F.  HAl'.TON   SMIln. 
E^iILl■:    'rREMBL.\Y. 
J     ,\.    •WALKER. 
N-TT.S  AF  ZKLLAN. 

Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine. 
LIEUT.    W.    S.    MORTON. 
LIEUT.   G.    K.    HANNAH. 
SERGT.    W.    H    GORDON. 
PTE.  R.  J.  LANE. 
PTE.    S.    BATES. 
PTE.    r.     HOWDEN. 
PTE.    M.    -.VAXMAN. 
PTE.    D.    ROSS. 
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Dominion  Pulp  Company,  Ltd. 

LEONARD      SARGENT 
L.    D.    STEVENS 
EXEL.    BERGLUND. 
ALFRED  MITCHELL. 
ED.    McARTHUR. 
HENRY    MOORE. 
ALEX.   MOORE. 
JONAS    BEEKE. 
JOE  BEEKE. 
STAN.   MILLER. 
HAROLD    CLARKE. 
ELMER    CLARK. 
PAT.  KEOUGHAN. 
WM.    KEOUGHAN. 
JOHN   CROWE. 
ANDREW  McMURRAT. 
HOWARD   DOYLE. 
CHAS.  PHILIPS. 
BRAITH    TURNBULL. 
ED.  MAY. 
WM.  JACK. 
HORACE    OLDFIELD. 
JOHN  REED. 
PETE    TILLIER. 
RENE  PALMAN. 
JOHN    McMILLIAN. 
BARNEY    THIBIDEAU. 
GEO.   LOCKHART. 
GEO.   GRANT. 
WM.   CUNNINGHAM. 
WM.    DUPLESSIE. 
PERLEY   STEWART. 

DAVE  McDonald. 

JAMES    MILLER. 
P'REEMAN    McLEAN. 
ARTHUR    RIX. 
JOHN    IRVING. 
HERB.   BREMNER. 
FRANK    RILEY. 
SAM.  MATHERS. 
ED.   SHEA. 
JAMES    LASrOBT.A. 
PERCEY    JOHNSON. 
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JOE.   JOHNSON. 
BERT  WARD. 
STEWART    ENGLAND. 
WM.    BUCKLEY. 
FINN  LYONS. 
WM.   McAUSLAND. 
CHRIS,    ANDERSON. 
CHRIS.   ANDERSON. 
LAZARE   THIBIDEAU. 


Ratcliffe    Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 

M.  SISLEY. 
FRED.    LEHAN. 
JACK    JENNETT. 
JACK    BROWN. 

Price   Bros,  and  Co.,  Limited. 
A.   AMY,   Jr. 
R.  J.  A.  AMY. 
G.    ASSELIN. 
BENJAMIN  ALLEN. 
ROSARIO    BERGERON. 
A.    BERNIER. 
R.   B.   BRUCE. 
CHARLES    P.    BRUCE. 
RAYMOND   I.   P.   BARKER. 
K.    COSMAN. 
STANLEY   CADE. 
E.    C.    CULLING. 
"     rONLEY. 
RONALD    CADE. 
WM.    CARPENTER. 
WM.    CLARIDGB. 
CHAS.    CONNOLLY. 
IRVING  B.  COREY. 
ROBERT    CRANSTON. 
WM.   DALE. 
n.  D'  NCET. 
JOS.   DELISLE. 
ROMEO  DOUCET. 
G.   C.   DRURY. 
J.    C.    EAGLES. 
ROBERT   EWING. 


G.   D.   FALKENBERG. 
JOS.  FLOOD. 
EDW.    FLYNN. 
ROBERT   GREIG. 
S.   HARTLEY. 
H.   C.   HICK. 
J.    HOOD. 

ALEX.  JOHNSTON. 
HY.  KEATCH. 
CORN.  KELLY. 
S.    A.    W.    KERR. 
G.   LANE. 
EDW.  LEDGER. 

I  APIERRE. 
E.   LEDGER. 
H.    A.   MOAT. 
THOS.    MCDONALD. 
PETER    McNAB. 
R.  G.  McKENZIE. 
W.   M.   McCANDLISH. 
H.   MILES. 
WALTER  MILLS. 
H.   E.  MILLIKEN. 
H.    A.    MOATE. 
J.   D.   OSWALD. 
WM.   PALMER. 
H.    D.    POWELL. 
ERNEST    POUNDER. 
D.   RENNIE. 
JAS.   ROBERTSON. 
J.   A.   RYAN. 
CHAS.   SHELDON. 
GEO.   SHELDON. 
W.   TANSLEY. 
L.    THOMPSON. 
GEO.   WISHART. 
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Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Toronto. 
HARRY   HYDE 
E.    FLANNIG.AN 
L.  FLANNIGAN. 
W.   SHERRIFE. 
S.  HOPE. 
JOE.   RAYNOR. 


AFFORESTATION. 

(Ottawa  Citizen.) 
National  afforestation  is  under  consideration  in  the 
ITnited  Kingdom  for  the  settlement  of  returned  sol- 
diers after  the  war.  The  importance  of  afforestation 
was  recently  discussed  in  a  British  weekly,  Nature, 
devoted  to  natural  science.  Sir  W  .Schlich,  writing  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  says,  of  a  possible 
British  plan: 

"As  most  forest  work  is  done  in     winter,     when 
agricultural  work  is  slack,  a  scheme  of  afforestation 
will   provide  extra   labor  for   agriculture   in   spring 
and  summer,  and  consequently  will  be  a  considerable 
help  to  increase  productivity  of  the  land  generally. 
This  point  is  of  especial  importance  in    connection 
with  small  holdings,     and     should     be     taken     into 
account    when    considering   schemes   for   the    settle- 
ment of  discharged   soldiers   after  the   war.     Very 
large  continuous   forest  tracts    are    not    necessary. 
Small  blocks  of  woodland,  with  a  minimum  area  of 
500  acres,  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  small  holdings,  make  an  ideal  combination." 
Afforestation  in  the  settled  parts  of  Canada  should 
be  possible  on  an  extensive  scale.    It  would  perhaps 
help   to  regulate  the  run-off  of  water  from   the   hill- 
sides, reducing  the  excessive  floods  of  .spring  and  the 
parching  of  the  land,  in  autumn.    Ottawa  valley  and 
the  district  around     could     probably     absorb     several 
thousands  of  discharged  soldiers     in     settlements     for 
afforestation  federal  or  provincial  organization. 


NEW  WAYS  OF  MAKING  PAPER. 

That  satisfactory  wood  pulp  can  be  made  from  a 
number  of  heretofore  little  known  woods  is  evidenced 
by  a  recent  United  States  Government  publication, 
which  contains  seventy  samples  of  paper  manufactured 
by  different  processes,  chiefly  from  woods  heretofore 
practically  unused  for  this  purpose. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing groundwood  pulp  has  changed  very  little 
since  its  introduction  into  this  country  in  1867.  It  was 
\yith  the  idea  of  developing  new  methods  and  improv- 
ing the  old  that  tests  were  undertaken  at  the  Forest 
Service  laboratories  at  Wausau  and  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. As  a  result,  the  relation  of  the  different  steps  in 
the  manufacturing  process  to  each  other  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  and  the  merits  of  each  treatment 
determined.  The  paper  made  from  new  woods  was 
given  a  practical  tryout  by  two  large  newspapers  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  tests  showed  that  eleven  new  woods  give  promise 
of  being  suitable  for  the  production  of  newsprint 
paper,  while  a  number  of  others  will  produce  manila 
paper  and  boxboards.  Most  of  these  woods  are  eon- 
fined  to  the  West,  while  the  groundwood  industry  now 
ol)tains  tlie  I)nlk  of  its  raw  material  from  the  East. 


The  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.,  have  removed 
theii-  head  oft'ices  from  5.3  King  St.  West  to  the  Royal 
Bank  Building,  6  King  Street  East. 
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Practical  Operation  of  the  Modern  Boiler  Room 


By    HENRY     BERT 


(Specially  Written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 
The  mental  picture  which  is  protrayed  to  the  mind 
of  the  average  individual  when  the  boiler  room  is  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  one  of  a  mass  of  towering 
iron  and  steel,  brick  work,  pipes,  roaring  furnaces, 
hissing  steam  and  quantities  of  coal,  all  performing 
to  produce  the  little  giant  by  whose  invisable  power 
the  wheels  of  the  industry  are  turned. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  shown  upon  the  screen  the 
presence  of  the  man  behind  the  scoop,  the  fireman, 
who  is  the  ring  master  of  the  whole  performance. 

The  boilers  which  compose  the  mass  of  steel  and 
iron  may  be  the  last  word  of  the  builder  as  regards 
efficiency  and  practical  and  economic  operation,  their 
settings  and  enclosures  may  be  everything  that  could 
be  desired ;  the  piping  adequate  and  of  highest  stand- 
ard ;  the  furnaces  may  be  constructed  along  the  lines 
of  latest  and  most  improved  capability  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fuel;  the  drafts  of  proper  regulation;  the 
coal  may  be  the  very  best  article  to  be  obtained  as 


highest  efficiency  but  there  responsibility  ceases  and 
atonce  attaches  to  the  owner  or  his  executive  force  to 
secure  the  fireman  and  make  it  an  object  for  him  to 
learn  to  do  his  part  of  the  work  with  the  utmost  care. 
Any  fireman  who  has  to  work  hard  to  keep  up  steam 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  a  poor  asset  to  the 
boiler  room.  By  the  use  of  brains  and  less  of  the  shovel, 
poker  and  slash  bar,  all  the  heat  units  of  the  coal 
will  be  gotten  out  of  the  fuel,  the  residue  in  the  ash 
jiit  is  white  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  coke 
oven  is  done  away  with. 

Tlie  reader  will  probably  say  "ideal  conditions  sur- 
ely, but  how  are  they  arrived  at  and  what  assurance 
may  be  had  that  once  such  conditions  are  present, 
tlieir  continuance   is  a  certainty?" 

l\Iost  modern  boiler  rooms  of  this  day  are  equip- 
ped with  many  delicate  and  sensitive  recording  instru- 
ments and  although  they  may  represent  the  oiitlay  of 
some  hmidreds  of  dollars,  the  instrument  is  certain  to 
return  large  dividends  on  the  capital  invested.     These 


Figs.  1  and  8. 


regards  heat  units  and  adapability,  but  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  all  this  equipment  the  man  behind  the 
scoop  must  provide  the  brains. 

Boilers  and  fuel  and  water  may  and  will  produce 
steam  but  boilers,  fuel  and  water  combined  with  brains 
will  produce  steam  in  an  economical  way  and  of  reg- 
ular and  dependable  quantity  and  pressure. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  and  very  essential  that  the 
fireman  be  of  the  highest  standard  of  intelligence  as 
is  possible  to  secure  and  that  the  wages  paid  be  suf- 
ficient to  attract  and  hold  an  intelligent  class  of  men 
to  this  line  of  work.  For  a  large  and  expensive  in- 
stallation of  boiler  room  equipment  a  fireman  of  suf- 
ficient experience  to  be  considered  trustworthy  and 
safe  should  be  employed. 

The  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facturers will  enable  then;  to  build  boielrs  of  the  very 


instruments  not  only  tell  to  the  superintendentt  the 
story  of  the  firman's  performance,  but  are  also  a  guide 
and  instructor  to  the  fireman  who  has  a  sufficient 
amount  of  intelligence  to  display  a  conscienciousness 
in  his  work  and  a  desire  to  become  a  proficient  and 
therefore  valuable  and  trusted  employee. 

The  instruments  referred  to  are  the  C0«  recorder, 
draft  recorder,  smoke  recorder  and  24  hour  recording 
steam  chart. 

Records  taken  from  a  boiler  room  thai  Is  modern 
in  every  way  and  is  handled  by  intelligent  firemen, 
are  next  submitted. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  24  hour  steam  chart  one-half  of  which 
is  white,  the  other  half  being  black,  representing  the 
day  and  night  runs  respectively.  The  pressure  shown 
on  this  record  is  about  130  pounds,  the  boiler  blow  off 
being  set  at  140  pounds.   The  variation  of  the  pressure 
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shows  a  rainiinum  pressiu'e  of  125  pounds,  and  a  maxi- 
mum pressure  of  135  pounds,  or  a  variation  of  about 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Indicator  Cards  from  Engine.   Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  indicator  cards  taken  from  engine 
at  intervals  of  six  hours.  This  shows  the  variation  of 
the  load  carried  by  the  engine  during  the  twenty  four 
hours  run  covered  by  the  steam  chart  record  referred 
to  in  Fig.  1.  The  variation  of  the  load  is  about  20  per 


Card  No.  1,  taken  November  20,  1914;  at  12.30  a.m. 
Which  engine.  Beater;  boiler  pressure  135  lbs.  gage. 
Pres.  in  receiver  10.  Revs,  per  minute,  90;  Scale,  80; 
Piston  diameter,  42;  Piston  Stroke,  630;  Engine  con- 
stant, 11.75;  M.  E.  P.,  78;  I.  H.  P.,  916.5. 


Card  No.  2,  taken  November  20,  1914,  at  8.45  a.m. 
Which  engine  Beater;  boiler  pressure  35  lbs.  page; 
Pres.  in  receiver  10;  Revs,  per  minute,  90;  scale,  80; 
piston  diameter,  28;  piston  stroke.  42;  piston  speed, 
630;  engine  constant,  11.75;  M.  E.  P..  S6 :  T.  H.  P., 
1010.50. 

cent.,  while  the  variation  of  the  steam  pressure  is  but 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  face  of  the  cards  will 
show  the  different  expansion  lines  of  the  several  loads, 
while  the  back  of  the  cards  will  show  the  readings  of 
the  cards. 

Fig.  4.  Smoke  Records. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  smoke  records.  Each  small  square 
shows  a  two  minute  record,  which  is  divided  into  one 
minute  records  by  the  small  line  in  the  center  of  the 
square.  The  records  in  the  square  above  the  small 
dividing  line  shows  the  first  half  hour  and  the  records 
below  the  small  dividing  lines  shows  the  record  of  each 


The  smoke  records  herewith  submitted  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  that  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer.  This  record  together  with  those  of  the 
C02  recorder,  draft  regulator  and  steam  chart,  indi- 
cate be.vond  a  doubt  that  the  fireman  was  on  the  job 
and  that  all  of  the  B.  T.  U.  of  the  coal  was  available 
for  heating  purposes.  This  will  support  the  position 
previously  taken  that  it  is  economy  to  employ  intel- 
ligent firemen  even  at  an  advance  in  wages. 

Records  will  now  be  shown  indicating  the  contrary 
conditions  where  an  unskilled  fireman  was  in  charge. 
An  examination  of  the  two  sets  of  records  will  show 
that  the  load  was  not  as  heavy  for  the  unskilled  fire- 
man as  for  the  competent  man  and  that  it  was  also 
more  uniform  and  regular. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  variation  between  the  maxi- 
mun  and  minimum  load  is  but  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  which  is  the  usual  amount  of  variation  during  a 
consistent  run. 

Figure  8  shows  a  very  large  drop  on  the  CO., 
chart.  This  means,  of  course,  a  loss  in  combustion. 
Now  the  fiuestion  arises  what  is  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference? By  examining  the  smoke  records  which  are 
herewith  shown  in  Fig.  4.  it  will  be  noted  dark  lines 
and  spots  which  indicates  that  large  volumes  of  dense 
black  smoke  have  been  given  off  at  the  stack.  This 
indicates  that  the  grasses  have  escaped  through  the 
stack  before  heinsr  buT'ned  and  is.  therefore,  a  lessened 
efficiency  of  the  fuel  and  a  financial  loss.  Also  a  serious 
handicap  in  the  production  as  Avhen  the  steam  is  up 
and  down  the  paper  will  I'un  heavy  or  light,  wet  or 
dry.  as  the  case  may  be. 


Pig.  4. 

tninute  of  the  last  half  of  the  hour.  These  records  show 
a  dark  spot  in  some  of  the  small  squares  which  indi- 
cates just  how  dark  the  smoke  was  at  the  top  of  the 
smoke  stack  at  that  particular  time, 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PAPER  CO. 

The  seeui'ities  of  the  North  American  Paper  Com- 
panv  have  been  admitted  to  trading  privileges  in  the 
unlisted  departments  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto 
stock  pxchana'cs.  The  comi)any  assumed  its  present 
form  about  eityhteen  months  a-oro,  when  a  United  States 
bankine  svndicate.  headed  bv  Chandler  &  Co..  of  Phila- 
flelnhia.  floated  a  volnnfarv  trust  under  the  laws  of 
MfiB.sppViiiiaptts  as  a  holdiiig  companv  for  the  Chicou- 
tinii  Piiln  Comriipv.  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber 
Co  .  and  the  Tidewater  Paner  Mills  Company  of 
Bvonklvji  T,i  p,1(1i'tion  the  North  American  owns  the 
''ont'-ol  of  ihp  T?oV.eT-val  *;  Saguenav  Railroad,  the 
Sflo-iiena-s'  T.ipht  ,?r  'Power  Co..  and  other  enterprises 
'■nhsidiarv  to  its  pidn  and  paper  business.  When  the 
promotion  was  completed  there  were  underlyinff  bonds 
nut  Pwo-resratipjr  .*7  299  .500  in  addition  to  (f!2. 000.000 
nf  fi  ppr  ,>ont  nrefevred  stock  and  .*1 .000  000  common 
shares  of  nn  pai-  value  Since  then  the  entej-prise  has 
>>een  '•onsiderablv  njila'-ofpfl  owina'  to  the  improvement 
in  tlip  nnno,.  t'-;i,le  and  th^  sulphite  mills  of  the  St. 
T/nwvpn"p  mill  pt  Chandler.  Onebec.  which  was 
AriVippiiv  fV«iff,ip(l  to  produce  125  tons  a  day,  are 
hp^ncr  dm^h]pc-]  To  finanep  this  extension  the  company 
sol.l  920  000  sharps  of  the  common  .stock  in  Toronto, 
sr.d  in  Yew  York,  and  it  is  this  stock  which  is  being 
trpripfi  ,-„  flt  nresent.  Tt  is  said  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilcox 
nf  Hpmiltnn  Senator  Wilson  of  Montreal,  and  another 
prominent  Canadian  will  join  the  board,  which  is  at 
nresent  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Americans  includ- 
uw  Senator  Oliver  of  Pittsburgh.  P.  W.  Herrick  of 
Clpvplf,„rl  fiiKi  w.  H.  Clark  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the 
total  authori^Pfl  issue  of  1.000.000  shares,  some  440.000 
are  outstandina-.  When  the  companv  was  formed  it 
was  estimated  by  the  promoter  that  it  would  earn  in 
1917  $1,245,000,  after  interest  charges. 
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Water  Power   of   the    Maritime   Provinces 


In  a  brief  iutroduetory  chapter,  suggestive  of  the 
romantic  and  historic  interest  which  snrroiinds  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  also  of  their  advantages  from  a 
pleasure  seeker's  standpoint,  both  of  which  are  well- 
known,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
vinces have  as  well,  abundant  natural  resources  of 
great  commercial  value,  including  water  powers. 

The  outstanding  physical  features  of  these  pro- 
vinces are  next  briefly  outlined  showing  how  the  dis- 
advantage of  small  river  systems  is  largely  overcome 
the  water  power  standpoint  by  relatively  large  preci- 
pitation and  many  excellent  facilities  for  storing  water. 
Some  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the  utilization 
of  electrical  energy  in  this   district  are   discussed  at 


It  is  stated  that,  taking  the  Maritime  Provinces  as 
a  whole  there  is  believed  to  be  about  34,500  H.P.  devel- 
oped to  date,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
utilized  in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  industries. 
There  are  in  all  about  twenty  purely  hydro-electric 
developments,  ranging  in  installed  capacity  from  100 
to  500  horse  power,  with  one  exception  which  has  3,800 
horse  power  installed. 

In  connection  with  undeveloped  water  powers,  only 
a  few  of  the  larger  sites  which  have  been  examined  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  are  mentioned.  In  all,  seven 
sites  are  discussed,  with  a  total  capacity  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  of  179,000  horse  power.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 


Dam  on  Lequille  River,  Nova  Scotia,  for  Annapolis  Electric  Light  Plant. 


considerable  length  with  particular  reference     to     the 
raining  and  farming  industries. 

In  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  is  shown  that  adeiiuate  water  power  data  foi 
this  part  of  the  Dominion  is  rather  meager,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Gov- 
ernment has  lately  taken  measures  to  secure  more  ade- 
iiuate  data  with  a  view  to  facilitating  all  legitimate 
development  of  the  latent  power  possibilities  of  the 
province. 


^Maritime  Provinces,  from  a  water  power  standpoint, 
lies  in  the  large  number  of  conqiaratively  small  sites 
readily  available  for  local  or  domestic  use. 

The  main  points  brought  out  in  the  pamphlet  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  There  are  in  the  JIaritime  Provinces  as  a  whole, 
about  twenty  strictly  hydro-electric  developments  with 
installed  capacities  from  100  to  200  horse  power,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  where  3,800  horse  power  is  in- 
stalled. 
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Nictaux  Falls,  Nova  Scotia. 


Hydro-Electric  Plant  Operating  Gold  Mine,  Isaac  Harbour,  N.  S. 
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(2)  The  total  water  power  developed  is  believed  to 
be  about  3-1,500  horse  power,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  used  in  connection  with  pulp  mills  and  saw  mills. 

(3)  Data  is  not  at  hand  to  make  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  of  water  power  available, 
though  a  few  of  the  larger  sites,  with  a  total  estimated 
capacity  of  about  180,000  horse  power,  have  been  in- 
vestigated. These  sites  are  all  advantageously  situated 
with  reference  to  excellent  tidewater  harbours. 


(4)  The  greatest  water  power  asset  of  this  part 
of  the  Dominion  consists  in  the  abundance  of  relative- 
Ij-  small  sites  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
which  can  easily  be  made  available  for  all  local  pur- 
poses. 

(5)  The  legislative  authorities  in  at  least  one  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taking  measures  to  facili- 
tate all  legitimate  development. 


Pulp  Mill,  Ma^aguadavic  River,  N.  B. 


__i 


Power  Plant  on  the  Aroostook  River,  N.  B. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST  FIRES. 

The  forest  fire  statistics  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 
in  1915  the  losses  total  up  to  $S50!000.  Some  42,000 
acres  of  States  forest  and  295,000  acres  of  private 
forest  were  burned  over,  and  $32,000  was  spent  in 
extinguishing  fires.  Railroads  are  still  the  largest  single 
cause — an  almost  entirely  avoidable  cause  as  has  been 
shown  in  many  countries. 


USES  OF  CREOSOTE. 

A  new  idea  is  to  paint  farm  buildings  and  similar 
structures  with  creosote.  It  can  be  easily  applied,  is 
absorbed  by  the  wood  and  becomes  permanent  and  ser- 
ves both  as  a  paint  and  a  preservative.  The  same  idea 
may  be  applied  to  garages  and  similar  small  structures 
around  city  and  suburban  homes. 
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Greed  of  Publishers  is  Aggravating  the  Situation. 


("Written  Especially  for  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
by  K.  W.  JOLLY.) 


New  York,  N.Y.,  October  31,  1916. 

The  action  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers" 
Association,  in  appointing  A.  Gordon  Mclntyre,  former 
editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ilagaziue,  to  take  charge 
of  the  newsprint  problems  of  that  organization,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  the  publishers  are  actually 
awake  to  the  dire  seriousness  of  the  present  situation. 
To  one  in  the  trade,  it  seems  ridiculous  that  it  should 
have  taken  so  long  a  time  for  this  fact  to  become  known, 
but  that  it  is  a  fact  cannot  be  doubted  for  it  is  made 
apparent  by  the  very  actions  of  the  publishers.  How- 
ever, despite  this  precaution  and  despite  the  many 
other  means  which  it  is  claimed  are  being  adopted  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  paper,  we  are  no  more  nearer 
the  actual  solution  of  the  problem  at  this  stage  than 
we  were  a  few  months  ago.  The  fact  is  that  condi- 
tions are  more  acute  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Your  correspondent  has  interviewed  a  number  of 
the  leading  factors  in  the  newsprint  industry  to 
"sound"  out  the  general  sentiment  and  to  try  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  important 
characters.  The  writer  was  somewhat  dumbfounded 
to  hear  the  following  expression  from  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  United  iStates : 

"To  my  mind,  the  key  to  the  situation  is  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  large  publishers.  While  they  have  been 
preaching  the  gospel  of  retluciug  the  consumption  of 
paper  and  while  they  have  been  publishing  statistics 
shoM'ing  to  what  extent  they  were  aiding  in  this  direc- 
tion, they  have  not  given  the  full  co-operation  which 
is  not  only  desirable  but  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  large  newspapers  have  eliminat- 
ed the  return  privileges  entirely  —  although  I  happen 
to  know  of  a  few  who  have  not  done  so  —  and  it  is  also 
true  that,  by  this  means  and  by  various  other  small 
schemes,  such  as  refusing  to  give  extra  copies  to  ad- 
vertisers, employees,  etc.,  considerable  saving  of  paper 
results.  But  this  saving  is  of  little  consequence  when 
one  considers  the  mauj-  extra  pages  which  many  of 
the  larger  papers  are  now  carrying. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  now  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  prosperous  pei'iods  which 
tlie  country  has  ever  experienced.  Lots  of  money  is  in 
circulation  and  it  is  in  circulation  among  people  who, 
ordinarily  are  not  in  a  position  to  spend  a  great  deal. 
To-day,  the  munitions  concerns  are  paying  high  wages 
to  unskilled  help,  with  the  result  that  mail  order 
houses  of  every  description,  department  stores  and 
other  such  concerns  are  advertising  heavily.  Luxuries 
which  the  laborer  could  not  think  of  before,  are  now 
within  his  reach  and  he  is  being  exploited  from  every 
.side.  Household  adornments,  pianos  and  other  musical 
instruments,  clothing,  all  of  these  are  being  advertised 
heavily.  We  refer  especially  to  female  attire  of  every 
description.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  was 
so  much  money  spent  on  women's  dress  as  is  being 
spent  to-day.  It  is  known  that  girls  earning  compara- 
tively little  spend  as  much  on  silk  garments  as  do 
the  more  well-to-do. 


' '  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  advertising  is  so 
voluminous  and,  to  my  way  of  analyzing,  it  will  con- 
tinue for  a  few  years  more.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  the  publishers  will  continue  to  have  before  them 
this  temptation.  I  call  it  a  temptation  for  it  is  a  means 
of  revenue  to  newspapers,  which  they  should  handle 
carefully,  and  with  consideration  to  the  smaller  pub- 
lishers. 

"It  might  be  possible,  if  some  scheme  was  arranged 
whereby  advertisers  would  have  to  cut  down  the  space 
they  are  now  using,  so  as  to  allow  the  publisher  to  re- 
duce his  consumption  of  paper,  it  might  help  matters 
considerably.  But  there  is  no  such  attitude  among 
the  larger  concerns,  according  to  my  observation.  I 
refer  in  particular  to  some  of  the  large  New  York  daily 
papers,  which  are  to-day  running  more  pages  than 
they  ran  before  the  scarcity  of  paper  became  appar- 
ent. They  simply  can't  resist  the  temptation.  It 
means  money,  and  money  is  to  be  considered  before  the 
welfare  of  the  trade.  W^hat  little  they  save  in  eliminat- 
ing "returns"  and  other  such  similar  stunts,  they 
consume,  and  more,  with  the  heavy  editions  they  are 
now  printing.  It  is  true  that  one  publisher  has  printed 
on  his  first  page  the  announcement  that  the  papers' 
advertising  would  be  limited  —  but  that  is  only  one 
case.  There  may  be  a  few  others,  but  I  haven't  heard 
of  them. 

"You  speak  of  the  scarcity  of  paper.  Yes,  but  you 
would  never  think  that  such  a  thing  were  true,  if  you 
say  some  of  the  special  editions  which  I  know  have 
been  gotten  out  during  the  past  month  by  a  few  large 
manufacturers.  What  I  speak  of  is  this.  One  paper 
which  generally  contains  about  20  to  30  pages,  cele- 
brated an  anniversary  by  appearing  in  100  page  form, 
together  with  a  magazine  insert.  This  is  what  some 
of  the  publishers  call  reducing  the  consumption  of 
paper. 

"I  don't  know  what  will  happen  to  the  little  fellow 
if  the  big  ones  don't  hurry  up  and  show  some  consider- 
ation. Most  of  the  large  publishers  have  contracts 
to  hold  them  over  for  some  time  and  have  not  immediate 
worry.  I  know  of  a  god  many  who  could  well  allow 
some  of  their  shipments  to  go  to  others  who  need  it 
more.  But  they  not  only  are  exacting,  but  they  are 
becoming  greedy  and  are  trying  to  store  up  whatever 
is  in  sight.  They  are  scouring  the  market,  buj'ing 
from  jobbers  and  from  any  source  where  newsprint 
is  available.  The  result  is  that  the  smaller  fellow  finds 
himself  facing  a  situation  which  means  the  life  or 
death  of  his  enterprise. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  only  really  feasible  scheme 
is  the  pro  rate  plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
manufacturers  but  which  has  not  j'et  been  adopted  by 
the  publishers.  I  have  considerable  confidence  that 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  will  mean  a  good 
deal  toward  the  relieving  of  the  situation,  but  at  this 
moment,  this  means  but  little." 

Mr.  Mclntyre  discussed  the  situation  as  follows : 
"The  duration  of  the  war  enters  into  the  problem,  of 
course.  If  hostilities  cease  within  a  year  exports  from 
Scandinavian  countries  may  be  resumed  in  volume  and 
the  pressure  upon  the  publishers  relieved.    If  the  war 
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keeps  up  and  tlie  foreign  supply  of  raw  materials  is 
kept  down  then  the  shortage  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before,  whether  the  publisher  economizes  in  paper  or 
not.  The  American  mills  are  faced  with  the  demand 
lor  more  paper  tliau  they  can  supply  at  present.  When 
asked  wliy  they  tlidn't  foresee  that  more  white  print 
woiild  be  needed,  the  manufacturers  are  wont  to  say 
that  tlie  domestic  supply  in  the  past  has  been  held  down 
by  injurious  legislation, 
explain  vrhy.  if  the  war  munitions  factories  have  ex- 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  have  yet  to 
panded  and  additional  machinery  installed  the  paper 
mills  have  not  been  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  demand  for  their  products.  While  this  argu- 
ment is  going  on  the  supply  of  paper  is  shrinking  and 
publishers  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  the  necessary 
rolls.  The  largest  annual  cousiimptiou  of  newsprint 
reported  to  the  American  New.spaper  Publishers"  As- 
sociation is  35,000  tons,  although  the  figure  would  be 
higher  if  special  issues  were  put  out. 

"Most  of  the  mill  owners  realize  that  excessive 
prices  will  wipe  out  the  smaller  customers  by  the  score, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  they  are  moderate 
in  their  demands,  but  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  officials  believe 
there  are  otlier  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  all  the 
traffic  will  bear,  regardless  of  future  developments. 

"In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  little  new  production  is  provided  for  because  of 
the  cost  of  installing  new  machinery,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it  takes  approxinuitely  two  years  to  de- 
velop water  power  for  a  new  plant.  Whatever  the 
leasons  for  the  shortage,  and  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers will  advance  hundreds  of  conflicting  reasons, 
the  supply  is  dwindling  and  publishers  are  cutting 
down  their  papers." 

Just  what  can  be  done  is  still  the  problem.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  in  its  investigations,  has  made 
several  recommendations,  but  none  of  them  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  newsprint  manufacturers.  Th» 
concerns  in  the  Watertown  district  made  a  protest  when 
the  Commission  suggested  a  pro  rata  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  accumulation. 

Regarding  the  suggestions  that  the  mills  run  on  Sun- 
days, in  order  to  try  to  get  the  production  up  a  little, 
this  has  been  shown  impractical  for  nuuiy  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  machines  will  not  stand  the  wear. 
As  it  is  the  men  really  work  seven  days  a  week,  for 
many  come  down  to  repair  the  machinery  and  put  it 
in  good  shape  on  Sunday.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission suggested  that  some  of  the  mills  on  wrapping 
and  specialities  place  newsprint  on  their  machines. 
But  this  was  considered  absurd,  for  there  is  good 
money  in  these  articles,  much  more  than  can  be  made 
in  newsprint  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  give  up 
what  is  now  regarded  as  a  mint  to  enter  into  the  news 
game  on  a  larger  plane. 


THE  FARM  WOODLOT. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  region  is  embraced  in  woodlots  owned 
by  farmers,  a  total  of  11,500,000  acres,  fidly  one- 
third  of  which  is  covered  with  worthless  scrub,  while 
of  the  remainder  hardly  2  per  cent,  is  intelligently 
managed  to  produce  trees.  Yet  this  area  is  practically 
all  absolute  forest  soil  by  reason  of  its  steepness  and 
rocky  character.  Much  of  it  was  once  cleared  for  pas- 
tui-e,  and  is  now  reverting  to  forest. 


Paper  Men  Before  Royal 
Commission. 

Pulp  and  paper  representatives  appeared  before  the 
Dominion  Roj^al  Commission  this  week  and  gave  some 
valuable  information  regarding  the  present  and  future 
status  of  the  industry.  The  first  gentleman  called  was 
Mr.  Carl  Riordon.  the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Mr. 
Riordon  told  the  Commission  of  the  growth  of  the  pulp 
industry  in  Canada,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  out- 
put of  his  firm.  Out  of  a  total  of  60.000  tons  per  an- 
mum.  15.000  tons  shipped  to  Canadian  concerns.  35.000 
tons  went  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder,  10,- 
000  tons,  to  England.  Mr.  Riordon  explained  how  the 
long  haul  to  Europe,  with  its  consequent  liigh  freight 
rates,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  in 
Europe,  who  are  located  principally  in  Sweden  and 
Xorway.  He  stated,  however,  that  when  the  war  was 
over  and  conditions  had  again  gone  back  to  what  was 
looked  on  as  a  normal  basis  that  it  was  exjtected  that 
with  the  higher  taxes  that  would  prevail  in  Europe  the 
higher  cost  of  production,  and  the  higher  cost  of  capi- 
tal, that  the  price  of  the  European  pulp  would  increase 
materially,  witli  the  result  that  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer might,  despite  the  high  freight  rates,  find  a 
new  field  for  his  output.  From  his  standpoint  Mr. 
Riordon  stated  tlie  future  was  bright  for  this  line  of 
business. 

Pulp  Supply  Vanishing. 

ilr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Company, 
and  a  recognized  expert  on  all  matters  dealing  with 
Canadian  forests,  was  the  next  gentleman  called.  Mr. 
Wilson  rather  startled  the  Commission  by  stating  that 
if  strict  measures  of  conservation  and  reforestation 
were  not  adopted  immediately  on  this  continent  that 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  pidp  supply  of 
Canada  would  practically  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Wil- 
son stated  that  three  things  were  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  industry  in  this  country;  one  was  the 
adoption  of  a  scientific  scheme  of  reforestation ;  another 
a  proper  system  of  fire  protection,  such  as  had  been 
adopted  in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  land  under  the 
control  of  the  Laurentide  interests  on  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Maurice  rivers,  and  also  a  system  that  would  do 
away  with  the  dangerous  disposal  of  waste  that  now 
prevails  in  the  forests  throughout  Canada. 

I\Ir.  Wilson  stated  that  during  the  past  thirtj'-five 
years  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  wood  pulp  of  Canada  had 
been  luirned  over  and  rendered  useless  for  generations 
to  come.  Since  190S  when  fire  protection  was  first  in- 
troduced on  a  scientific  basis  the  decrease  in  waste  has 
been  most  marked. 


TO  DEVELOP  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advertisement  appearing 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  of  a  well-known  paper 
concern  which  desires  more  capital  in  order  to  develop 
their  export  trade.  We  understand  preliminary  details 
for  their  export  business  have  all  been  arranged  and 
that  their  auditor's  statement  for  the  past  year  shows 
a  very  high  percentage  of  profit.  Export  business  at 
the  present  time  ofl:'ers  unusual  opportunities  and  this 
should  offer  a  profitable  opportunitj'  for  someone. 
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DIGEST  OF  THE  PAPER,  CHEMICAL  &  MECHANICAL 
PULP  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


News-print  Manufacturers'   Association. 

The  World  markets  for  paper  and  pidp  continue 
ipiiet  and  firm.  There  is  very  little  trailing:,  as  stocks 
are  at  low  ebb  and  practically  all  production  has  been 
disposed  of.  English  buyers  are  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  hoping  for  a  shunp  in  prices,  but  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  can  dispose  of  any  small  lots  which  they 
have  to  otfer  in  Germany,  Trans-Atlantic  and  South 
Eui-opean  countries  at  advantageous  prices,  and  are 
holding  pi'ices  firm.  Production  during  the  jiast  month 
has  shown  a  slight  decrease  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
-Most  i|uotations  made  during  September  were  nominal 
ones. 

Spain. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  imports  of  pulp  from  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  increased,  the  news-print  paper 
situation  in  Spain  is  still  very  serious,  many  news- 
papers, states  that  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review" 
(London)  losing  as  much  money  in  a  month  as  they 
previously  earned  in  a  year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  paper  mills  in  Spain  manufacture  principally 
cigarette  paper,  tissue  paper,  fruit  wrapper,  letter 
l)aper,  etc.,  and  the  presses  of  the  country  are  almost 
entirely  dependant  on  foreign  paper  for  their  supply. 
According  to  the  "Paper  Makers  Monthly  Journal" 
("London)  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  to  meet  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  paper,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  alive  industries  depending  upon  this  commodity, 
has  been  adopted  bv  the  Spanish  Government.  As  the 
newspapers  of  Spain  were  unable  to  agree  to  an  in- 
crease of  price  ranging  from  -tS  7.')  to  $17.-51  per  short 
ton,  the  Government  decided  to  ]iurchase  at  present 
market  prices  the  15,432  short  tons  which  the  Spanish 
press  consumes  yearly,  and  to  sell  it  to  the  newspapers 
at  the  prices  which  jirevailed  before  1914.  When  the 
war  is  over  and  the  market  becomes  normal,  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  make  up  the  loss,  will  establish 
a  special  tax  on  paper  until  the  deficit  .shall  have  been 
repaid  to  the  Treasury. 

Italy. 
An  Industrial  Commission    has    been    appointed    in 
Italy  to  investigate  the  paper  industry,  which  has  made 
the  following  proposals: 

a. — That  a  rule  be  established,  by  which  the  basis 
of  a  price  for  news-print  paper  can  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  stipulation  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  pub- 
lishers. 
b. — A  division   of  the  classes    of    pa])er,    and    price 

regulation  of  each  class, 
e. — Furnishing  coal   and   cellulose   by   the   State   at 

cost  price, 
d. — Arrangement  by  the  State  for  transportation, 
e. — The  State  to  regulate  the  Country's  supply   of 

paper  by  embargo  and  license. 
f. — The   State  kec])  the   paper  manufacturers   from 

coml)iiiing  for  control  of  the  output. 
According  to  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review" 
(London)  the  Italian  paper  makers  have  fixed  a  price 
on  news-print  paper  during  the  three  months  ending 
with  October  at  an  average  of  $148.82  per  short  ton, 
and  for  reamed  paper  $8.75  less.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  $35.00  a  ton  over  the  price  quoted  in  June. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  paper  shortage  in  Australia  shows  no  signs  as 
yet  of  letting  up.  Fi'cight  rates  show  no  decrease,  but 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Associations  have  husband- 
ed and  appoi-tioned  all  stocks,  and  all  papers  have 
been  able  to  keep  running.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  investigated  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing paper  from  native  trees,  but  the  industry 
WPS  not  found  feasible  for  the  manufacture  of  news- 
in-int  paper. 

Japan. 

A'^'^'Hrdins'  to  "Commeree  T?enorts"  ('Washington) 
the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review"  (London)  and 
"ther  T<lna:lish  trade  iournals,  the  paper  business  in 
Japan  is  infveasinff  bv  leaps  and  bounds.  Japan  is  now 
siipplvinff  China.  India,  and  the  other  Oriental  Coun- 
tries, which  originally  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Fnrope.  and  the  Japanese  pulp  prodiTCtion  alone  has 
inr-reased  to  more  than  150  000  tons  a  year.  Many  new 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  proiected.  including  a  Gov- 
o'-tinient  mill  under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance 
Ministerfi  and  the  Government  has  instructed  every 
loenl  Gc^'irnor  to  report  accurately  on  all  trades  in 
liis  Jurisdiction.  Recent  orders  for  paper  have  been 
rceived  to  the  extent  of  12.500  tons,  chiefly  from  Aus- 
tralia Russia,  and  the  South  Seas,  and  the  masters  of 
the  indnis+ry  are  making  every  endeavor  to  secure  the 
entire  Russian  market,  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  Germanv.  The  Government  has  given  strong  pro- 
tection to  the  paper  and  pulp  industry. 
Germany. 

Aecording  to  a  report  from  "Svensk  Pappers  Tid- 
ninff"  (Stockholm),  the  German  Government  has  con- 
t-aeted  with  the  AIR  Ethyl  for  the  building  of  14  sul- 
phite, alcohol  mills  in  Germany  to  begin  operation  in 
December,  to  take  care  of  the  demand  from  the  armies 
for  motor  fuel.  This  will  undoubtedly  have  an  effect 
on  the  production  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  United  States  Consul-General  at  Berlni  reports 
on  the  German  paper  indiistry  as  follows: 

'With  1bf  cessation  of  Germany's  imiiortation  of 
eotton  and  other  fibres  upon  the  outbreak  o*^  the  war, 
the  demand  for  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  for  the  manu- 
fartnre  of  explosives  greatly  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  supply  of  pulp  available  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  was  much  smaller  thaTi  usual.  Wood 
imports  from  Russia  and  other  belligerent  countries 
have  stopped,  thus  making  the  situation  in  +he  German 
market  more  difficult.  The  Swedish  products  have 
also  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  production  of 
l~-aper  in  Germany. 

"Permits  to  cut  down  large  portions  of  the  local 
forests  and  to  utilize  wooded  sections  of  the  occupied 
territory  in  Russian  Poland  have  been  issued,  but 
these  have  proved  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  existing 
demand.  Conditions  had  become  so  serious  in  the  Ger- 
man paper  market  during  the  early  part  of  1916  that 
a  prohibition  against  the  export  of  practically  all 
paper  from  Germany  was  introduced  on  April  27th 
last. 

"Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  cellulose,  which 
affected  paper  making  generally,  the  dearth  of  wax, 
fats,  and  oils  in  Germany  has  especially  hindered  the 
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production  of  glassine,  and  gi-ease-proofed  paper,  and 
the  supplies  on  Jiand  at  the  various  factories  have 
bene  growing  smaller  and  smaller  until  now  large  quan- 
tities cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Berlin  retail 
houses  can  only  refer  inquirers  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  manufacturers  themselves  will  only  guarantee 
to  furnish  small  amounts  at  prices  100  per  cent,  to  300 
per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  normal  times.  If  the 
present  conditions  continue  for  another  year  no 
genuine  glassine  paper  can  be  purchased  here.  Sub- 
stitutes are  being  used  more  and  more,  but  they  are 
generally  of  admittedly  inferior  quality. 

"The  manufacture  of  glassine  paper  did  not  cease 
all  at  once  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The 
production  became  gradually  less  as  the  scarcity  of 
raw  materials  became  more  evident.  Three  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  factories  began  one  by 
one  to  close  their  doors.  The  calls  upon  Germany  by 
its  allies  for  paper  of  all  kinds,  especially  grease-proof 
and  printing  paper,  have  been  so  heavy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  asked  to  protect  the  interests  of  domestic 
consumers.  By  limiting  the  export  and  instituting 
economic  measures,  the  situation  was  alleviated.  "Old 
and  used  paper  was  systemtically  collected.  In  Berlin 
alone  there  are  450  receiving  offices  where  supplies  of 
used  paper  are  collected.  The  total  number  of  receiv- 
ing offices  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  about  2,000. 
School  children  are  the  best  collectors,  and  contribute 
vast  amounts  of  old  paper  to  the  depositories.  The 
paper  is  then  sorted  and  sent  to  the  mills,  where  it  is 
reduced  to  pulp,  and  used  again.  Iron  rings  are  offer- 
ed as  rewards  for  large  contributions. 

"As  already  stated,  if  the  war  lasts  another  year, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  genuine  glassine  paper 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Germany  at  any  price,  for  the 
old  supply  will  then  be  entirely  exhausted.  Although 
plans  are  now  being  made  for  resuming  manufacture 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  these  plans  must  of 
necessity,  be  more  or  less  vague.  The  machinery  and 
spare  parts  can  be  collected  and  placed  ready  for  use, 
but  raw  materials  and  the  proper  kind  of  labor  can- 
not be  obtained  until  some  months  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  It  is  even  intimated  in  some  quarters 
that  for  a  time  Germany  may  be  an  importer  of  grease- 
proof paper  rather  than  an  exporter." 

Finland. 

According  to  the  financial  correspondent  of  the 
"Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal" 
(London)  the  situation  in  Finland  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  market  has  undergone  no  noteworthy  change 
during  the  last  month.  Considering  the  somewhat  re- 
stricted opportunities  for  trade,  the  position  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  demand  from  Russia  being  well  main- 
tained. The  mills  are  making  very  good  profits  and 
further  expansion  of  the  industry  can  be  expected. 

Russia. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  in  Russia 
since  our  last  Digest. 

England. 

The  prices  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  in  Eng- 
land are  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  last 
month,  in  the  absence  of  surplus  supplies.  At  the  same 
time  the  demand  is  quiet,  as  English  buyers  seem  to 
be  holding  back  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  The 
"World's  Paper  Trade  Review"  (London)  quotes  the 
following  prices  in  Great  Britain  current  exchange 
c.  i.  f .  West  Coast : 

Sulphite  bleached $217.25  at  $225.94 

Sulphite  easybleaehing 195.53  at    208.56 


Sulphite  news  or  strong 156.42  at    165.11 

Gromidwood    wet    34.76       

Groundwood  dry 43.45       

Early  in  September  there  was  a  tendency  to  shade 
prices  of  paper  in  favor  of  the  buyers,  and  there  was 
actually  a  drop  in  printing  and  some  miscellaneous 
grades,  .?uch  as  cream-laid  writings,  common  browns, 
etc.,  but  the  general  pulp  situation  seemed  to 
strengthen  all  the  markets  before  the  decline  got  much 
under  way.  The  unsold  balance  of  pulp  in  Scandina- 
vian mills  has  greatly  decreased,  and  a  change  in  the 
situation  is  hardly  to  be  expected  until  after  contracts 
are  filled  and  further  trading  started  up. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  see  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  further  trade  in  paper  and  pulp 
between  England  and  Canada.  The  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  has  an- 
nounced that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Admiralty  to  pi'ovide  tonnage  for  the  conveyance  of 
wood  pulp  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
rather  strange  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  regulation 
by  license  of  imports  of  roll  news,  the  decrease  of  the 
1915  figures  over  1913  and  1914  was  less  than  20  per 
cent.  Newfoundland  is  fast  increasing  her  output, 
practically  all  of  which  goes  to  England. 

Englond  has  also  been  able  to  maintain  her  hold  in 
the  export  markets  to  a  large  extent.  August,  1916, 
expoi'ts  of  paper  exceeded  August,  1915,  exports  by 
over  160  per  cent.  The  principal  grades  making  up 
this  increase  were  printings  and  writings.  In  regard 
to  wrappings  and  packings,  imports  have  increased 
enormously  and  exports  decreased. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  chemi- 
cal pulp  in  the  United  States,  imports  are  registered 
weekly  at  British  Ports  from  the  United  States.  The 
same  holds  true  of  France,  and  it  is  quite  generally 
known  that  all  of  these  shipments  originate  in  Swe- 
den. The  prices,  too,  fall  below  those  offered  by  Nor- 
way for  direct  shipment. 

The  British  paper  maker  is  hardly  as  optimistic  as 
he  was  a  few  months  ago  on  the  question  of  more 
friendly  relations  with  Sweden.  He  fully  believes  that 
the  discrimination  against  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
pulp  was  for  political  reasons,  and  is  up  in  arms  over 
the  English  Government  allowing  the  importation  of 
Swedish  paper  to  compete  with  his.  while  he  is  forced 
to  pay  the  ruling  market  prices  for  his  raw  materials. 
The  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelanil  gave  guarantees  against  the  increase  in  prices 
of  domestic  paper,  if  the  Swedish  paper  supplies  were 
forbidden,  but  the  Paper  Commission  has  so  far  refiis- 
ed  to  alter  the  situation. 

Sweden. 

There  have  been  riunors  for  some  months  that  the 
Swedish  manufacturers  and  exporters  were  following 
the  example  of  France  and  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, and  combining  to  protect  Swedish  trade  and 
develop  foreign  markets.  The  form  that  the  combina- 
tion has  taken  is  not  yet  known,  although  it  is  stated 
at  the  Swedish  Consulate  in  New  York  that  the  export- 
ers' combination  is,  in  all  probability,  distinct  from 
Governmental  control.  From  all  account  Sweden  in- 
tends to  extend  her  markets  in  the  Ihiited  States,  and 
later  among  other  neutrals,  and  South  America  in  par- 
ticular. In  view  of  the  great  production  of  paper  and 
pulp  in  Sweden,  this  combination  will  probably  be  a 
very  interesting  factor  in  the  paper  ind\istry  after  the 
war. 
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Aceordmg  to  "  Affarsvarlden"  (Stockholm;  there  is 
very  little,  if  any,  change  of  note  in  the  Swedish  pulp 
market.  The  output  of  all  the  mills  has  been  practi- 
cally disposed  of,  although  when  small  lots  of  both 
mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  are  offered,  they  find 
ready  takers  around  $47.48  to  48.62  per  short  ton  for 
dry  mechanical,  and  $8.5.09  to  .$92.39  per  short  ton  for 
"news"'  sulphite  ,terms  always  f.o.b.  cash.  Occasion- 
ally lots  of  sulphite  from  the  United  States  are  offered 
at  lower  prices  than  the  Swedish  mills  are  asking,  but 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  Swedish  pi-ices.  Sulphate 
piilp  from  Sweden  finds  a  brisk  demand  from  Germany 
at  $102.11  to  $104.54  per  short  ton  net  f.o.b. 

The  mechanical  pulp  market,  both  wet  and  dry,  is 
very  favorable,  and  everything  points  to  a  tighter  mar- 
ket in  the  fall  with  an  accompanying  rise  in  prices. 
The  chemical  pulp  market  is  also  quiet  but  firm. 
Norway. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
markets  in  Norway.  "Farniand  Norsk  Torretninge- 
blad"  (Christiania)  and  "Farmand"  (Christianial 
state  that  there  have  been  more  inquiries  for  paper  at 
the  somewhat  reduced  level  of  prices  which  has  been 
established,  but  that  relying  on  the  demand  from  the 
European  countries  where  production  has  been  mate- 
rially curtailed  and  from  the  over-sea  markets,  the 
Norwegian  paper  makers  are  confident  that  there  will 
soon  be  an  improvement. 

There  is  absolutely  no  new  feature  in  the  pulp  mar- 
kets. In  Norway  too  the  output  has  been  practically 
disposed  of,  which,  together  with  a  slight  drop  in  pro- 
duction owing  to  labor  difficulties  and  the  fulfilling 
of  English  imi)ort  licenses,  holds  market  quotations  to 
nominal  ones.  What  little  stocks  are  on  hand  the  mills 
arc  willing  to  hold,  or  dispose  of  to  Italy  at  strong 
prices  (around  .$48.62  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  for  dry 
mechanical  and  about  .$145.00  for  strong  sulphite). 
Spain  with  her  import  duty  removed,  is  bidding  for 
moist  mechanical,  and  freights  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, which  tends  to  strengthen  f.o.b.  prices. 

"Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri"  (Christiania)  states 
that  the  market  is  so  generally  quiet  and  firm,  and 
lacking  in  business,  that  they  omit  giving  any  quota- 
tion figures 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  International  Paper  have  been  considering 
for  li()uidation  of  the  accrued  dividends  is  coming 
close  to  completion.  This  plan  will  probably  provide 
for  the  taking  from  surplus  cash  of  about  $5,000,000 
on  account  of  the  33%  of  accrued  dividends  on  the 
.$22,406,000  preferred.  The  actual  total  of  accrued 
dividends  is  $7,393,000.  It  is  argued  $5,000,000  could 
be  paid  in  cash,  inasmuch  as  the  company  will  have  by 
December  1st  a  net  working  capital  of  about  $15,000,- 
000,  which  is  $5,000,000  more  than  it  requires  for  the 
easy  conduct  of  its  business. 

In  the  event  that  this  procedure  is  adopted  the 
balance  of  the  accrued  dividends  would  likely  be  met 
by  the  issuance  of  additional  preferred  stock  now  in 
the  treasury,  say  $2,400,000. 

Such  a  course  would  still  leave  the  huge  prospective 
profits  of  1917  available  for  use  in  cutting  down  bonds 
and  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  company's 
financial  rehabilitation. 

It  is  understood  that  September  net  profits  reached 
$800,000.  The  August  net  was  $625,000  and  for  July 
$400,000. 


PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENT. 

The  last  weekly  letter  of  the  News-Print  Manufactu- 
rers Association  on  production  and  shipment  was  sent 
out  from  their  office  on  September  16th,  and  no  sub- 
sequent letter  has  been  out,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  secretary  from  the  office. 

Since  the  last  letter  was  sent  out  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  situation.  In  view  of  the  high 
price  of  labor,  coal,  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp,  and 
wood  pulp,  it  is  quite  evident  that  such  advances  in 
price  will  be  asked  on  renewal  of  contracts  for  the  year 
1917,  as  would  have  been  deemed  unreasonable  six 
months  ago.  The  pulp  wood  situation  in  Canada  is 
particularly  menacing  and  ominous.  Mills  which  were 
paying  $18.00  and  $26.00  a  month  with  board  to  ordi- 
nary workmen  in  the  woods  last  year  are  now  compet- 
ing with  one  another  for  an  adequate  supply  of  this 
sort,  and  are  offering  anywhere  from  $55.00  to  $60.00 
per  month  with  board,  and  camps  in  many  cases  are 
not  supplied  with  a  full  complement  of  men.  There  is 
every  probability  that  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  will  ad- 
vance very  sharply  this  year  as  compared  with  the  pulp 
wood  costs  of  the  past,  but  the  chief  source  of  worry 
will  not  be  the  high  cost  of  pulp  wood,  but  the  possibi- 
lity that  the  mills  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  to  provide  for  their  requirements  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  1917. 

In  our  last  weekly  letter  we  submitted  statistics 
showing  the  production  and  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  September  9th. 

The  report  for  the  Western  Territory  for  the  past 
three  weeks  is  as  follows : 

Week  ending         Production     Shipments  Stocks 

September  16  102.2%  104.7%  1323  tons 

September  23  83.2%  83.4%c,  1376  tons 

September  30  106.2%  107.6%  1181  tons 

You  will  note  the  heavy  decrease  in  production  and 
shipments  for  the  week  ending  September  23rd.  This 
was  largely  caused  by  the  labor  trouble  at  one  of  the 
large  Western  mills,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  smaller  mills  were  running  on  other  grades  of  pa- 
per. 

The  report  for  the  Canadian  Territory  for  the  past 
three  weeks  is  as  follows : 

Week  ending         Production     Shipment!,  Stocks 

September  16              99.5%             105.4%  3090  tons 

September  23              96.3%            100.8%  2405  tons 

September  30              95.6%o              90.9%  2852  tons 

Mill  stocks  in  the  Western  Territory  decreased  313 
tons  in  the  past  three  weeks,  and  mill  stocks  in  the 
Canadian  Territory  decreased  799  tons  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. This  amounts  to  a  total  decrease  in  mill  stocks 
in  the  two  territories  of  1,112  tons.  This  is  perhaps 
as  sensational  a  statement  as  has  ever  been  sent  out 
from  this  office,  coming  in  the  month  of  September. 

Reports  regarding  the  scarcity  of  ground  wood 
pulp  are  coming  into  this  office  in  largely  increased 
volume,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  manufacturers  of 
news-print  paper  are  increasing  as  the  year  advances. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  and  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  February  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1917. 
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A    Valuable    Report 

The  focussing  of  public  attention  in  Canada  upon 
the  problem  of  strengthening  our  national  organiza- 
tion through  increased  industrial  and  eommereial 
efficiency  lends  special  value  and  interest  to  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation, which  has  just  been  issued.  The  activities  of 
this  Commission,  relating  to  the  entire  field  of  primai-y 
production,  aim  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  basic 
industry — in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
Canada's  natural  resources. 

The  resume  of  the  past  year's  work  is  notable  pri- 
marily for  the  progress  recorded  in  the  constructive 
programme  entered  upon  bj-  the  newly  formed  Town 
Planning  branch,  with  respect  to  one  of  our  greatest 
and  most  urgent  national  problems,  viz.,  the  proper 
use  and  development  of  land,  particularlj'  in  urban 
areas.  Town-planning  legislation  of  an  advanced 
character  has  been  secured  in  several  provinces  and 
thorough  investigation  of  housing  conditions  has  also 
been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  drafting  of  model 
housing  laws.  Rapid  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
the  promotion  of  independent  civic  organization 
throughout  the  Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  general  and  thorough  study  of  public  questions. 

A  second  noteworthy  feature  is  the  attention  devot- 
ed by  the  Commission  to  the  reduction  of  the  heavy 
economic  handicap  imposed  upon  Canada  through  her 
enormous  annual  fire  losses.  The  Commission  is  en- 
gaged in  a  careful  study  of  the  causes,  the  extent  and 
best  methods  of  remedying  this  avoidable  tax  upon  the 
country's  resources. 

The  section  of  the  report  containing  the  results  of 
an  agricultural  survej'  in  four  representative  counties 
presents  accurate  and  definite  data  regarding  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Canada's  chief  industry  and  affords  a 
valuable  indication  of  the  lines  along  which  eft'orts  to 
improve  rural  conditions,  economic  and  social,  should 
be  directed. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Commission 
in  the  huge  task  of  national  stock-taking,  the  urgent 
necessity  for  which  becomes  daily  more  apparent. 
Recent  experience  has  served  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Dominion's  wealth  in  lands,  forests,  minerals, 
water-powers,  fisheries  and  wild  life,  as  a  guidance 
to  intelligent  and  permanent  national  expansion. 

The  report,  which  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  well  illus- 
trated, constitiites  an  important  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture on  Canada's  resources  and  the  problems  connect- 
ed with  their  efficient  administration  and  develop- 
ment. 


Forest  Fires  and  Paper  Prices 

(Farm  and  Dairy.) 

Canadian  publishers  are  facing  a  critical  situation 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  prices  demanded  for  white 
paper.  If  the  rise  in  price  to  three  cents  a  pound  of 
news  stock,  on  which  the  ordinary  newspaper  is  print- 
ed, goes  into  effect,  it  will  mean  an  adcled  expense  to 
the  dailies  and  weeklies  of  Canada  of  over  $2,000,000 


a  year.  Many  of  them  have  alread.y  increased  their 
subscription  rates  to  cover  increased  paper  costs,  and 
it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  one 
cent  daily  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Farm 
papers  are  being  equally  hard  hit  by  these  increases, 
and  what  will  happen,  unless  the  situation  is  relieved, 
is  hard  to  predict. 

One  of  the  causes  given  by  paper  manufacturers  for 
raising  the  price  of  their  product  is  the  increasing  in- 
accessibility of  pulp  limits  from  the  paper  mills.  In 
this  connection  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has 
a  timely  word  to  say  regarding  fire  waste.  It  claims 
that  forest  fires  have  had  far  more  to  do  with  the 
destruction  of  near-at-hand  bodies  of  pulp  wood  than 
the  actual  cut  of  logs.  The  fire  which  recently  devas- 
tated some  1.200  square  miles  of  territory  in  New  On- 
tario destroyed  large  quantities  of  standing  pulp  tim- 
ber. An  instance  is  also  cited  of  the  loss  by  one  com- 
pany of  400.000  cords  of  pulp  wood  already  piled  in 
the  mill  yard.  Such  losses  are  almost  wholly  prevent- 
able by  modern  fire  protection.  Public  opinion  is  com- 
ing rapidly  to  the  point  where  it  will  demand  that  the 
fullest  precautions  be  taken  by  governments,  as  the 
trustees  of  our  timber  resources,  to  prevent  the  need- 
less loss  of  pulp  timber  from  forest  fires. 


Waxine  Paper 


■■"Waxine  Paper."  which  is  a  new  product  just  being 
introduced  by  the  "Process  Engineers  Limited,"  Mont- 
real, Que.,  has  a  number  of  properties  interesting  to  the 
])aper  manufacturer,  as  the  process  by  which  it  is  made 
IM-ovides  for  the  production  of  a  paper  ha^^ng  some- 
what similar  characteristics  to  a  waxed  paper  and  can 
be  made  entirely  on  a  paper  machine  without  any  sub- 
seciuent  treatment. 

These  engineers  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
what  had  been  attempted  before  but  which,  it  is  said, 
has  never  been  successfully  carried  out.  viz.,  the  intro- 
duction of  sufficient  wax  into  the  composition  of  the 
paper  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  to  give  the 
product  a  wax.v  appearance  in  character,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  interfering  with  the  working  conditions 
in  the  mill  nor  the  volume  of  production.  These  results 
are  obtained  by  mixing  with  the  paper  stock  certain 
aqueous  solutions  containing  wax — the  solutions  being 
in  such  physical  condition  that  the  wax  can  be  deposit- 
ed uniformly  throughout  the  fibrous  mass,  thus  coating 
all  of  the  paper  fibers.  The  result  is  that  paper  made 
in  this  way  obatins  a  much  more  waterproof  character 
tlian  can  be  imparted  to  it  by  solutions  of  rosin.  Any 
definite  amount  of  wax  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
paper,  but  in  all  cases  the  amount  of  wax  required  in 
this  process  in  much  less  than  would  be  absorbed  by 
any  coating  process. 

The  interstices  of  the  paper  are  not  filled  with  wax 
as  they  are  when  impregnation  is  carried  out  by  wax- 
ing the  surface,  but  each  individual  fiber  is  coated  with 
wax  and  made  water-repellant.  These  papers  can  be 
used  to  replace  waxed  paper  for  all  purposes  where 
merely  waterproof  conditions  are  required. 

They  woTild  be  suitable  for  containers  or  receptacles 
of  any  kind.  One  noticeable  characteristic  of  these 
papers  is  that  their  bending  and  folding  qualities  are 
not  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  wax,  which  distin- 
guishes them  distinctly  from  a  sui'face-coated  wax 
paper. 
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HOWARD  SMITH  PURCHASES  CRABTREE? 

It  is  reported  on  the  very  best  authority  that  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  ]\Iills,  of  Montreal  and  Beauhar- 
nois  have  purchased  the  paper  mill  of  Edwin  Crabtree 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Crabtree  Mills,  Que.  The  Crabtree 
mills  have  a  capacity  of  25  tons  per  day  of  news  and 
wrappings,  but  one  of  the  plans  of  the  purchaser  is  to 
enlarge  the  mill  and  secure  a  greatly  increased  out- 
put. The  Howard  Smith  Company  have  been  making 
rapid  strides  of  late  and  have  been  securing  a  big 
share  of  the  paper  business  in  their  particular  field. 


THE  ST.  MAURICE  PAPER  COMPANY. 

*  The  Union  P>ag  &  Paper  Co.  has  a  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary, the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  it  is 
estimated  on  good  authority  will  earn  $1,000,000  net 
in  the  calendar  year  1916.  Union  Bag  owns  7.5%  of 
the  .$5,000,000  stock  outstanding,  so  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  this  one  source  alone  to  the  parent  treasury  will 
equal  $7.50  a  share  on  Union  Bag  capital. 

St.  Maurice  will  probably  begin  producing  news- 
print next  month.  The  company  is  erecting  a  paper 
mill,  a  Kraft  mill  and  a  sulphite  plant,  the  annual  out- 
puts of  which  will  be  30.000  tons  of  newspaper,  12,000 
tons  of  Kraft  and  18.000  tons  of  sulphite. 

Of  course,  until  these  mills  are  completed  the  earn- 
ings of  St.  Maurice  will  not  be  at  their  maximum.  But 
the  company  is  even  now  earning  a  substantial  sum 
inasmuch  as  it  is  producing  110  tons  of  ground  wood 
pulp  a  day.  which  is  being  sold  to  other  paper  manu- 
facturers. The  company  owns  2.000  square  miles  of 
crown  land  timber  limits,  with  sawmills,  in  Q^iebec. 
These  plants  have  an  annual  capacity  of  40,000,000  feet 
of  timber. 

The  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  is  a  consolidation  of  three 
former  subsidiaries  of  the  TTnion  Bag  &  Paper  Co. 
When  I^nion  Bag  Co.  sold  out  it  accepted  as  entire 
payment  stock  in  the  new  company,  which  is  carried 
at  par  in  the  balance  .sheet.  The  actual  market  is 
understood  to  be  around  60,  or  practically  double  the 
price  six  or  eight  weeks  ago. 

The  T^nion  Bag  and  Paper  company  is  in  process 
of  reorganization.  Soiiie  $27,000,000  of  stock  is  being 
converted  into  $10,000,000  stock  of  a  new  company. 
The  old  company  had  11.000,000  preferred  and  $16.- 
000,000  common,  the  latter  practically  vahieless  and 
the  most  diluted  kind  of  water. 

Under  the  reorganization  the  present  $11,000,000 
preferred  gets  $8,000,000  new  stock  and  the  old  com- 
mon but  .$2,000,000  a  ratio  of  8  to  1. 

On  the  liasis  of  $.300,000  per  month  the  company  is 
earning  at  the  rate  of  over  $30  per  share  on  its  pre- 
sent $11,000,000  preferred,  or  ahoTit  35%  on  the  $10,- 
000,000  stock  of  the  new  company.  This  is  after 
allowing  for  5%  interest  on  the  $3,300,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  due  in  1930. 


DYES  FROM  ORANGE  WOOD. 

Due  to  the  investigations  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  fi'om  the  waste  of  osage  orange  wood  has  become 
a  commercial  success.  Carloads  of  the  wood  are  now 
being  shipped  to  eastern  extract  plants  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  dye  is  now  produced  at  the  rate  of  about 
$750,000  per  year.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this 
industry,  the  waste  of  the  osage  wood  had  no  market 
value  and  the  extract  plants  were  importing  dye  woods 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America  at  a  very  high  cost. 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  ARGUMENT. 

(Boston  News  Bureau.) 

It  will  be  no  "still  small  voice"  that  will  be  raised 
against  the  action  of  International  Paper  Co.  in  ad- 
vancing the  price  of  newsprint  delivered  for  1917  to 
the  equivalent  of  SVi  cents  per  pound.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  newspapers  which  are  the  most  loudly  cri- 
tical, realize  that  a  paper  mill  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  open  market  for  its  supply  of  raw  material  could 
not  make  newsprint  at  the  price  International  Paper 
has  named  for  delivery  in  1917.  Sulphite  pulp,  of  which 
newsprint  paper  contains  approximately  25%,  is  now 
selling  around  $100  per  ton  at  the  sulphite  mills  and 
the  mill  which  converts  it  into  newsprint  will  pay  -$25 
per  ton  of  paper  for  this  item.  Ground  wood,  which 
constitutes  75%  of  newsprint  paper,  is  selling  at  $30 
per  ton  f.o.b.  ground  wood  mill.  As  it  takes  approxi- 
mately 110  pounds  of  pulp  to  make  100  pounds  of 
paper,  this  brings  the  total  cost  per  ton  to  $52.25  for 
the  raw  materials  alone.  Add  to  this  a  freight  rate  of 
12  cents  per  100  pounds  for  pulp,  40%  dry,  and  the 
cost  per  ton  of  raw  material  comes  to  $58.85.  Manu- 
facturing costs  easily  average  $15  per  ton,  which 
makes  the  total  cost  of  the  paper  about  $74  per  ton. 
Thus  the  mills  dependent  on  the  market  for  raw 
materials,  cannot  break  even  on  dy^-cent  newsprint. 

In  normal  years  the  production  of  newsprint  drops 
down  materially  during  the  summer  months  of  June, 
July  and  August,  and  stocks  are  accumulated  for  the 
big  fall  demand.  During  these  three  months  this  year, 
however,  total  stocks  on  hand  at  all  points  decreased 
7,316  tons,  or  10.6%,  as  against  an  increase  of  about 
an  equal  amount  for  the  same  three  months  of  1915. 
This,  notwithstanding  that  machines  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  much  greater  speed  than  they  were  ever  ex- 
pected to  rmi,  and  ordinary  shut-downs  for  repairs 
and  replacements  have  not  been  made  this  summer. 


HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR  TIMBER  LAST? 

In  discussing  in  a  recent  article  the  question,  "How 
Long  Will  Oiir  Timber  Last?"  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  says  it  is 
futile  to  estimate  the  probable  date  of  exhaustion.  Even 
if  the  data  of  supply  were  on  hand,  which  they  are  not, 
the  data  of  consumption  are  most  variable.  "We  can 
hope  to  postpone  exhaustion  of  supply  indefinitely" 
by  proper  forms  of  conservation,  such  as  the  use  of  in- 
ferior material.  That  this  is  being  done  now  the  writer 
demonstrates  from  price  movements.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  average  price  of  lumber  has  increased  slight- 
ly compared  to  the  increase  in  value  of  the  best  grades. 
In  1900,  ' '  White  pine  good  sidings  in  Ottawa  was  from 
$33  to  $38 ;  in  1914,  $58  to  $65,  an  increase  of  $2  per 
vear.  The  aevrage  price  for  White  pine  lumber  in  1908 
was  $20.03,  in  1913,  .$20.79,  an  increase  of  only  15 
cents  a  year. 


BELTS  FROM  PAPER  YARNS. 

A  new  substitute  of  leather  belts  is  made  in  Ger- 
many from  paper  yarn,  marked  "Sackolm. "  The  new 
product  has  stood  a  satisfactory  and  prolonged  test  in 
various  trades  in  which  the  new  belts  have  been  used 
for  transmission  of  up  to  ten  horsepower;  they  are 
made  in  sizes  of  from  20  mm.,  about  4-5  of  an  inch,  to 
150  mm.,  about  7-inch  in  width,  and  from  3-16  to  % 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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The  Dominion  Fibre  Co.,  whose  factory  at  Doon, 
Ont.,  was  burned  ont  a  few  months  ago,  have  laesed 
premises  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  where  they  will  employ 
about  fifty  persons. 


Joseph  Maughan.  for  the  past  thirteen  years  Crown 
Timber  agent  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  died  suddenly  from 
a  paralytic  stroke  last  week,  aged  sixty  years.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  business  in  Northern  Ontario  since 
18S6  and  was  widelv  known. 


S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Tjronto,  has  returned  from 
a  few  days  successful  duck  hunting  .alyjig  tho  Sr  La\\- 
reicce  near  (;ornMall. 


Thomas  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper 
Co.,  Toronto,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Hamilton,  Bermiida, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  Gain  has  not  been 
feeling  well  for  some  time  and  his  many  friends  in  the 
trade  trust  that  he  will  return  in  a  few  weeks  com- 
pletely restored  to  strength. 


J.  G.  Elliott,  of  the  Kingston  Whig,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  and  E.  Eoy  Sayles.  of 
the  Port  Elgin  Times,  Chairman  of  the  Weekly  Section 
of  the  C.  P.  A.,  have  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
through  Quebec  and  the  ]\Iaritime  provinces  where 
they  addressed  several  meetings  of  publishers  in  regard 
to  higher  subscription  rates  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  paper,  ink,  etc.  They  meet  with  an  encourag- 
ing reception. 


The  ]\Iap  and  Advertising  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  share 
capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  head  offices  in 
Toronto,  has  been  granted  a  charter  to  conduct  a  gen- 
eral advertising  business,  and  manufacture  and  con- 
struct advertising  devices  and  novelties  and  carry  on 
a  printing,  publishing,  engraving  and  other  business. 
Among  the  incorporators  of  the  new  company  are 
Robert  G.  Black,  Robert  J.  Law,  George  E.  Redman 
and  James  A.  Stewart.. 


T.  H.  Watson,  former  President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  and  a  director  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  has  entered  an  appeal  from  the  award 
of  the  official  arbitrator,  in  the  Appellate  Court,  against 
the  citj^  of  Toronto.  The  arbitration  appealed  from 
was  to  determnie  what  compensation  should  be  paid 
by  the  city  for  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Watson  situat- 
ed on  the  Lake  Shore  Road.  Humber  Bay  and  Jane 
street,  expropriated  by  Toronto,  for  public  park  and 
boulevard  purposes.  The  official  arbitrator  awarded 
Mr.  Watson  $52,550,  with  interest  from  time  of  taking 
possession  and  costs  of  arbitration.  Judgment  has  been 
reserved  in  the  appeal. 


S.  R.  Armstrong,  general  manager  of  the  Mattagami 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  days 
at  the  mill  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  where  fine  pro- 
gress is  being  made  on  the  work.  Concrete  is  now 
being  poured  in  the  foundations  and  erection  of  the 
superstructure  will  be  undertaken  at  once.  A  fall  of 
twelve  inches  of  snow  was  reported  at  Smooth  Rock 
Falls  last  week. 


A.  M.  Huestis  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Cana- 
dian representative  for  Franklin  H.  Kalbfieisch  of  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  acids,  chemicals  and  dyestuffs 
and  paper  makers  chemicals  and  also  for  the  Crown 
Cliemical  and  Color  Corporation  of  New  York,  makers 
of  satin  white,  and  Samson  and  White,  of  London, 
Eng.,  dealers  in  French  casein. 


L.  F.  Houpt  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  Houpt 
Paper  ]\Iills,  Limited,  Camden  East,  Out.,  was  in  Tor- 
onto last  week  on  business  and  reports  that  the  alter- 
ations and  improvements  to  the  mill  are  going  ahead 
satisfactorily  and  operations  will  be  commenced  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 


The  by-law  to  ratify  an  agreement  and  to  give  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  as  a  site  for  a  new  sulphite  pulp 
mill  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  1,200  to  40  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  ratepayers  of  Port  Arthur  recently.  The 
intere'=i+s  at  the  back  of  the  new  project  will  erect  a 
plant  wliieh  will  ii.ne  an  output  of  one  hundi'cd  and 
fifty  tons  per  day.  There  will  be  three  units  of  fifty 
tons  each  and  later  a  paper  mill  will  be  added.  The 
plant  will  be  located  at  Bare  Point  in  the  iiorth  end 
of  the  city.  Under  the  agreement  by  which  pulp  limit=! 
are  secured  from  the  Ontario  Government  the  three 
units  of  the  plant  must  be  completed  within  three 
years.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  one  will  be  finished 
and  in  operation  within  a  j^ear. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Piilp  and  Paper  IMakers'  Safety  Association, 
who  attended  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  October  17th  to  21st,  was  highly  honored  'in 
being  elected  secretary  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section, 
of  which  S.  F.  Shattuck,  treasurer  of  the  Kimmerly 
Clark  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  the  chairman.  Mr.  Pouns- 
ford, who  is  deeply  interested  in  safety  work  and  is 
most  enthusiastic  in  anything  that  he  undertakes,  will 
make  a  capable  and  efficient  secretary.  That  this  dis- 
tinction should  come  to  Canada  is  no  small  recognition 
of  his  worth.  There  were  about  twenty-five  hundred 
delegates  in  attendance  at  the  gathering  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  among  the  representative  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  from  the  Dominion  were  F.  M.  H.  Gushing 
of  the  IMontrose  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  at  Thorold.  Out..  A.  S.  Varney  and  Master  Mecha- 
nic Davis  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills 
Que. 
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I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  left  last  week  on  a  deer  hunting  trip 
to  French,  river  district. 


E.  E.  Mansfield,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Cliff  Paper 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.,  was  in  Toronto  recently, 
calling  upon  the  members  of  the  trade. 


Mr.  Smith  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Davidson  and 
Wright,  wholesale  paper  dealers  and  manufacturing 
stationers,  Vancouver,  was  in  Montreal  and  Toronto 
recently  on  business.  Some  years  ago  he  was  connected 
with  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto,  and  reports  business 
on  the  Coast  as  much  improved. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Cana- 
dian Advertisers,  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  publica- 
tions, whose  circulation  is  artifieally  stimulated  by  the 
gifts  of  premiums  and  such  like  devices,  came  in  for 
some  rather  strong  condemnation  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  members  was  against  using  space  in  such  media. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  circulation  and  rates 
included  figures  to  prove  that  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  present  day  publications  was  being  carried  by 
the  advertisers  to  such  an  extent  that  people  purchas- 
ing any  ordinary  newspaper  did  not  pay  the  cost  of 
paper  >ised  in  printin?.  It  was  shown  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  was  from  three 
to  five  cents  a  copy  and  regarding  one  particular  me- 
dium fis;ures  there  were  presented,  figures  which  prov- 
ed that  the  expense  of  production  per  subscriber 
amounted  to  ten  dollars  a  year  and  yet  the  subscrip- 
tion rate  was  only  thi-ee  dollars  annually.  The  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Adver- 
tisers will  be  held  in  Montreal. 


Several  improvements  are  being  made  to  the' plants 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  At  the  Soo 
a  third  digester  is  being  added  to  the  sulphite  plant. 
It  is  17  x  .54  feet  and  will  increase  the  output  of  sul- 
phite to  over  a  hundred  tons  a  day.  The  110-inch,  Black 
and  Clawson  cylinder  wrapping  machine  will  be  in 
onerptinn  bv  the  first  of  the  year  and  will  have  a  capa- 
^'ity  of  about  forty  tons  per  dav.  At  Espanola,  the 
four  new  grinders  recentlv  installed  are  in  operation 
making  twenty-eiffht  in  all.  with  an  output  of  about 
170  tons  of  srround  wood  daily.  Three  new  water  tube 
boilers  are  beinar  placed  in  position  at  Sturgeon  Falls, 
while  the  new  concrete,  wood  room,  equipped  with 
drum  barkers  lias  been  completed  there  and  is  now 
in  operation  havinsr  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  cords 
a  day.  A  new  barker  room  has  been  built  at  Espanola 
and  similarly  enuipped  while  another  drum  barker  has 
been  built  at  Espanola  and  similarlv  equipped  while 
another  drum  another  drum  barker  has  been  adde  at 
the  Soo.  The  new  equipment  saves  about  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  wood  as  compared  with  the  disc  barkers 
and  all  wood  is  handled  automatically. 


REDUCE  SIZE  OF  TICKETS. 

Th»  si^p  of  railroad  tickets  will  be  reduced  to  make 
a  savine  in  price  of  heaVy  paper  used,  according  to  a 
resolution  adopted  bv  the  American  Association  of 
Passenorer  Traffic  Officers.  Railroad  time  tables  are 
to  be  shortened  wherever  possible. 


LIEUT.  PARISH  OWEN, 

Formerly  transportation  manager  for  the  E.  B.  Eddy 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que.  He  went  overseas  with  Army 

Service  Corps  April,  1915,  and  is  now  an 

aviator  on  the  Salonika  front. 


PAPER  FROM  BAMBOO. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  sees 
possibilities  of  paper  shortage  problem  being  solved  in 
Philippines.  Bamboo  plant  easily  grown  there  is  con- 
vertible into  high-class  pulp  at  maximum  cost  of  $21 
a  short  ton,  or  little  more  than  one  cent  a  pound  f.o.b., 
Manila.  Mill  with  daily  capacity  of  20  tons  be  equip- 
ped for  $200,000.  Paper  may  rise  to  prices  ranging 
from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  according  to  the  commerce 
department.  France  is  paying  9  cents  a  poimd  for 
newspaper. 


CONSUMING  CANADIAN  PULP. 

The  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
Carthage,  N.  Y.,  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Provin- 
cial Industries,  Limited,  a  Canadian  corporation,  for  a 
ten-year  supply  of  pulp  wood,  to  be  shipped  during  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Between  50,000  and  60,000  cords 
will  be  shipped  each  year,  and  this  will  be  used  by  the 
two  Outterson  mills  at  Carthage. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  2,580  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


(Special, to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


New  York,  October  30. 
A  reduction  in  the  size  of  Sunday  Newspapers  as  a 
means  of  conserving  the  newsprint  paper  supply  of 
the  United  States  and  possibly  preventing  the  suspen- 
sion of  smaller  newspapers  was  recommended  in  a  let- 
ter sent  on  October  16th  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  'Washington  to  all  the  publishers  of  larger 
Sunday  papers.  The  letter  follows:  "In  connection 
with  its  investigation  of  newsprint  prices  the  commis- 
sion has  given  serious  consideration  to  possible  means 
of  preventing  the  suspension  of  papers  because  of  the 
increasing  scarcity  and  advancing  prices.  The  present 
situation  can  only  be  alleviated  by  increasing  the  o\it- 
put  or  reducing  consumption.  The  commission  has 
conferred  with  a  number  of  prominent  publishers  re- 
garding ways  to  reduce  consumption  in  addition  to  the 
cutting  off  of  returns,  eliminating  wastes,  etc.,  which 
many  newspapers  are  reported  to  have  already  done. 
These  publishers  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  still 
an  opportunity  to  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in 
consumption  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  Sunday  news- 
papers. They  feel  that  the  elimination  of  certain  fea- 
tures would  meet  with  public  approval,  and  would  not 
decrease  the  revenues  of  the  piiblishers.  The  paper 
saved  by  ciitting  down  the  size  of  one  large  Sunday 
edition  several  pages  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  a 
number  of  smaller  papers  supplied  for  a  oonsiderable 
time.  Unless  present  supplies  of  papers  can  be  increas- 
ed, which  does  not  now  seem  probable,  such  unselfish 
action  on  the  part  of  lar<?e  city  papers  appears  to  be 
the  onlv  means  that  will  save  many  of  the  smaller 
publishers  from  eoins  out  of  business.  The  commission 
asks  your  co-operation  in  this  matter,  and  would  like 
to  know  vour  attitude  toward  this  proposition.  The 
commission  would  also  appreciate  any  suggestions 
that  occur  to  you  regarding  practical  ways  of  making 
this  proposal  effective." 

•  •         • 

The  New  York  "World  was  outbid  several  weeks 
affo  in  a  fi^ht  for  the  purchase  of  the  T^emington  Paper 
&  Power  Companv.  of  "Watertown.  N  Y..  with  mills 
at  Norwood  and  Norfolk.  IMark  S.  Wilder  closed  the 
denl  tlmt  had  been  pendinar  for  several  weeks.  He  paid 
$1.. 500. 000  for  the  properties  and  good  will. 

•  •         • 

It  is  understood  on  good  authorities  in  New  York 
paper  circles  that  a  syndicate  of  Paris  newspaper  pub- 
lishers is  necotiatinsr  with  parties  connected  with  the 
Donnacona  Paper  Oompany  for  the  purchase  of  that 
companv 's  mills  at  Donnacona.  One.  It  is  stated  that 
the  s\mdicate  failed  to  transact  the  deal  some  months 
aoro  and  immediatelv  sought  recourse  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Peminston  Paper  and  Power  Co.  WTien  they 
were  outbid  by  Mark  S.  Wilder  several  weeks  ago, 
plans  were  resumed  to  go  after  the  Canadian  concern 
again. 

•  «         • 

The  vast  resources  of  the  National  Forests  of  the 
mountain  country-  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  drawn  upon  tQ  relieve  the  stringency 


now  experienced  by  the  paper  manufacturers.  Experi- 
ments in  progress  in  the  testing  laboratories  at  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  show  that  chips  of  the  various  woods  that 
thrive  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  well  suited  to  pulp- 
ing for  paper  making.  Wisconsin  paper  companies  are 
now  negotiating  with  railroad  companies  for  rates  for 
shipping  experimental  loads  of  chips  of  Western  woods 
adopted  for  paper.  The  plan  is  to  cut  the  trees  into 
chips,  dry  them,  and  bale  them  for  shipment.  It  is 
exiiected  that  they  can  be  delivered  at  the  Wisconsin 
mills  at  very  slight  increase  cost  over  local  woods. 

•  #         • 

Oood  success  is  being  met.  it  is  claimed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  print  paper  under  the  process  recently 
patented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesperson  of  Neenoh,  W"is., 
for  the  removing  of  ink  from  paper  containing  ground 
wood.  Paper  is  now  being  made  under  the  new  pro- 
cess at  Combined  Locks.  Wis.  Dr.  Jesperson  states 
that  there  is  not  over  10%  loss  in  the  process  and  no 
additional  machinery  is  needed.  Heretofore,  print 
]iaper  once  used  could  be  manufactured  only  into 
wrapping  paper,  carboard  and  biiilding  paper;  and 
would  have  to  be  sorted.  Newspapers  are  now  being 
printed  on  paper  made  under  the  Jesperson  process. 

•  •         • 

Tho  dispatch  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  date  of 
October  22th.  states  that  three  local  associations  of 
printers  will  urge  through  their  congressman  a  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  the  price  of  newsprint  paper: 
"An  investigation  made  by  a  committee  from  the  North 
Side  ]Master  Printers'  Association  into  the  conditions 
of  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  Wisconsin 
revealed  that  the  prevailing  prices  were  entirely  out 
of  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production,"  said  F.  R, 
Wailke.  vice-jiresident.  "and  conditions  warrant  a 
thoroiigh  investigation."  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Congressman  relative  to 
relieving  the  situation,  possibly  by  National  legisla- 
tion. 

•  •         • 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  newsprint  paper  many 
of  the  jiapers  throughout  the  country  are  either  sus- 
pending publication  or  advancing  the  prices  of  their 
daily  editions.  The  New  York  Evening  Journal  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  matter.  During  the  past  fort- 
night this  paper  advanced  its  price  from  one  to  two 
cents  in  all  cities  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  zone. 
The  advance  will  not  effect  local  deliveries  at  present, 

at  least. 

»         »         * 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Co..  at  Holyoke.  IVIass..  states  that  the  only 
reason  his  company's  mills  are  not  operating  to  capa- 
city is.  the  shortage  of  raw  material.  Notwithstanding 
this  curtailment  of  operations,  however,  this  concern 
is  turning  out  more  finished  product  now  than  ever 
before.  President  Hastings  says  that  orders  continue 
to  couu>  in  in  a  surprising  way.  so  much  so  that  they 
have  sufficient  business  in  hand  to  keep  the  mills 
going  fp}-  some  months  to  come. 
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Word  has  been  received  at  "Washington  that  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  print  paper  in  Germany  and  the  eon- 
sei|uent  high  prices,  many  of  the  smaller  papers 
throughout  the  Empire  have  found  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend publication,  for  the  present  at  least,  while  others 
have  greatly  reduced  their  output  and  niimber  of 
pages.  The  newspaper  publishers  of  "Wurttemberg 
recently  called  a  special  session  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion. Subsequently  the  passed  resolutions  asking  the 
Government  to  place  a  fixed  price  on  print  paper  in 
order  to  protect  the  smaller  newspapers.  In  Austria 
the  Government  has  already  taken  hold  of  the  matter, 
dividing  papers  into  1st  and  2nd  class  and  limiting 
them  to  a  certain  number  of  pages  each  day,  and  also 
fixing  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold. 

•  •         * 

Another  paper  mill  to  change  ownership  during  the 
past  fortnight  is  the  Amboy  Paper  Company  at  Ara- 
boy,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Outterson,  well-known  in  paper  cir- 
cles in  Northern  Ncav  York,  purchased  this  mill  for 
$30,000.  He  takes  immediate  possession  and  will  con- 
tinue operating  the  mill,  making  wrapping,  heavy 
manila  and  tag  board. 

•  *         • 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  "Watervliet 
Paper  Company  at  Watervliet,  Mich.,  during  the  past 
fortnight,  it  was  decided  to  greatly  increase  the  out- 
put of  the  company's  plant.  Accordingly  orders  have 
been  placed  for  another  machine  which  will  be  install- 
ed as  quickly  as  possibly. 

•  •         • 

The  New  York  American  published  last  week  a  spe- 
cial interview  with  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  relative  to  the  price  of  news- 
print paper  in  lf)17.  "Although  our  company  has  not 
yet  taken  a  single  contract  for  1917."  said  the  official, 
"we  expect  to  announce  our  1917  prices  by  November 
1st.  The  outlook,  however,  is  that  printpaper  will  be 
advance  to  ^V^c  a  pound  delivered,  which  is  $20  a 
ton  over  1916  price."  As  to  prices  for  delivery  this 
year,  he  said,  anyone  that  has  paper  can  get  almost 
any  price  asked,  even  five  cents  a  pound.  The  Inter- 
national, he  added,  now  has  a  surplus  on  hand  of  be- 
tween 26.000  and  27,000  tons,  less  than  the  normal  sur- 
plus at  this  season  of  the  year.  Production  at  present 
is  absolutely  at  capacity,  hp  declared,  ranging  from 
l.SOO  tons  to  a  maximum  of  2  000  tons  a  day. 

•  •         • 

The  mills  of  the  Fai-ley  Paper  Company  at  Farley, 
Mass.,  have  been  purchased  by  the  McMillan  Paper 
Compan.v  of  North  Adams.  Repairs  to  the  machinery 
and  equipment  have  been  started  and  when  completed 
the  mill  will  resume  operations  under  the  new  owner- 
ship.—R.  W.  -T. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  NOTES. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Piehe,  Chief  Forester  of  Quebec,  has  decided 
to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  Government  Nursery 
and  Forest  Experiment  Station  until  next  spring. 


WANT  AN  INVESTIGATION. 

Three  Milwaukee  associations  of  printers  will  urge 
Federal  investigation  of  price  for  print  paper,  on 
ground  that  investigation  in  Wisconsin  revealed  that 
prevailing  prices  were  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
cost  of  production. 


PAPERS  HAVE  28,000,000  READERS. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  have  a  circula- 
tion of  28,436,030. 


Ellwood  Wilson,  Jr.,  who  studied  forestry  and  engi- 
neering at  Cornell  and  McGill  Universities,  has  enlist- 
ed with  the  242nd  Forestry  Battalion,  C.  E.  F.,  and  has 
been  given  a  commission  as  lieutenant. 


Yale  Forest  School  has  instituted  "research  and  in- 
struction in  tropical  forestry'  and  has  appropriated 
$.'5,000  for  two  years  for  this  purpose. 


United  States  imports  of  mechanical  pulp  in  the  fis- 
cal vear  ended  -Tune  30th,  1916,  reached  a  value  of  $3,- 
148.173.  beins-  practically  the  same  as  in  1915,  when 
they  reached  a  value  of  $3,141,119. 


A  shipment  of  bean  stalks  is  being  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  for  testing  by  the 
naper  laboratory  of  the  Riireau. 


The  British  Government  has  decided  that  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  paper  shall  now  be  increas- 
ed, so  that  only  one-half  the  weight  on  the  basis  of  the 
importation  in  1914  will  be  allowed  to  come  in.  The 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  paper-making  mate- 
rials remains  at  one-third,  as  heretofore. 


•Tames  A.  Emerv.  general  counsel  of  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  savs  Japan  is  ready  to  sell 
white  paper  in  the  Tinited  States  at  lower  price  than 
asked  by  American  or  Canadian  manufacturers. 


The  stand  of  timber  on  the  two  great  National 
Ffii-ests  in  Alaska  is  estimated  bv  the  Forest  Service  as 
over  70  billion  board  feet,  while  the  annual  growth  will, 
it  is  said,  produce  of  pulpwood  alone  enough  for  the 
manufacture  of  three  thousand  tons  of  wood  pulp  a 
dav. 


Nine  fires  which  either  partially  or  wholly  destroy- 
ed woodwoT-king  plants,  in  Canada  were  reported  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 


Price  Brother's  new  newsprint  mill  will  be  ready  in 
Februar\'  of  next  vear  with  a  capacity  of  62.000  tons 
per  annum  and  the  pulp  production  will  be  increased 
to  ,55.000  tons  per  annum. 


A  NF.W  SULPHITE  PLANT. 

The  Colonial  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  will  erect 
at  Ouatsino  Sound,  Canada,  a  sulphite  plant  having  a 
f^^apacitv  of  one  hxindred  and  twenty  tons  a  day.  The 
first  unit  will  have  a  capacity  of  sixty  tons  daily.  It  is 
expected  that  the  mill  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
vear. 


TO  REDUCE  SUNDAY  PAPERS. 

A  reduction  in  the  size  of  Sunday  newspapers  as  a 
means  of  conserving  newsprint  paper  supply  of  the 
country  was  recommended  in  letter  sent  out  recently 
by  federal  trade  commission  to  all  publishers  of  large 
Sunday  newspapers  in  United  States. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 


CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  news  situation  is  stronger  than  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  publishers  are  on  the  anxious  seat  re- 
garding what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  when 
contracts  are  renewed  for  the  coming  year.  The  recent 
interview  with  the  federal  government  and  conference 
with  the  producers  of  newsprint  is  in  a  state  of  stau 
quo  and  whether  the  Dominion  authorities  will  hold 
an  investigation  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is  a  dis- 
position among  those  who  have  their  ear  to  the  ground 
to  think  that  suSi  a  course  will  not  be  necessary.  The 
Canadian  mills  will  in  all  likelihood  take  care  of  their 
domestic  customers  at  a  less  rate  than  they  receive  for 
newsprint  across  the  line. 

Speaking  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  newsprint  remarked  that 
Canadian  dailies  with  their  limited  circulation,  adver- 
tising and  sources  of  revenue  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  great  American  centres  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  figure  that  the  latter  could.  He  knew  for  a  fact 
that  every  exporting  mill  was  safeguarding  local  cus- 
tomers first  and  the  publishers  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  service  they  were  getting.  He  believed 
that  all  contracts  would  be  at  three  cents  at  mill  for 
the  coming  year  although  prices  will  not  be  definitely 
fixed  until  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Newsprint 
would,  in  his  opinion,  never  be  as  cheap  again  as  it 
was.  The  mills  were  now  making  a  little  money  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  and  would  be  able  to 
clear  up  a  large  share  of  their  indebtedness. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  an  embargo  being 
placed  on  newsprint  in  Canada,  in  that  the  amount 
exported  to  the  United  States  would  be  restricted,  but 
it  is  felt  that  such  a  course  will  never  be  taken  by 
the  authorities  at  Ottawa  for  several  reasons  as  long 
as  it  is  known  that  domestic  demands  are  being  met 
eificiently.  Tn  the  first  place  such  a  measure  would 
destroy  development  and  confidence  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Canada  in  which  a  large  number  of 
American  capitalists  have  heavy  investments.  This 
would  mean  a  serious  blow  to  a  country  like  the  Domi- 
nion which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  paper  producing  land  in  the  world. 
Paper  is  a  privately  owned  commodity.  There  are 
vested  rights  and  were  it  not  for  the  capital  from  out- 
side of  Canada,  which  has  been  put  into  many  flourish- 
ing enterprises  in  this  line  today,  there  would  not  be 
the  large  mills  which  afford  employment  to  so  many 
thousands   of  men. 

The  buying  of  common  and  preferred  stock  in  all 
pulp  and  paper  enterprises  on  both  Toronto  and  ]\Tont- 
real  exchanges  continues  with  feverish  interest  and 
some  abnormally  high  values  have  been  reached.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  on  certain  stocks  at  least  the  move- 
ment has  transcended  the  safe  and  substantial  and 
entered  the  dangerous  class.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
great  future  for  the  companies  who  will  make  large 
profits  from  the  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  finished 


materials  but  admitting  this  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  because  two  or  three  concerns  are  making  a  mar- 
vellous showing  that  every  enterprise  will  do  equally 
as  well. 

All  mills  are  working  at  their  utmost  capacity  and 
the  labor  problem  is  growing  more  acute.  One  pulp 
plant  is  reported  to  be  running  at  only  half  capacity 
owing  to  the  heavy  drafts  made  on  its  employees 
through  enlistments. 

The  Ontario  Government  which  some  time  ago  in- 
serted advertisements  in  all  the  leading  papers  calling 
for  tenders  for  the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood  and  pine 
on  the  Pic  River  in  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay,  which 
tenders  will  close  on  December  1st,  is  understood  to 
be  receiving  a  large  niimber  of  inquiries.  Now  comes 
tlie  announcement  that  another  large  limit  on  the 
Black  Sturgeon  river  will  also  be  thrown  open  and 
bids  will  be  received  up  to  February  1st.  The  same 
conditions  apply  as  in  the  Pic  river  concession  and  it 
looks  as  if  Thunder  Bay  district  will  have  two  large 
jnilp  mills,  and  later  pai)er  mills,  in  operation  before 
two  years  have  passed. 

Some  weekly  publications  which  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  book  paper,  have  "laid  up"  until  after  the 
war.  Another  leading  Canadian  weekly  has  been  com- 
IK'lled,  owing  to  high  cost,  to  change  to  half  tone 
newsprint  and  reduce  the  subscription  price  per  copy 
by  half. 

Thei-e  was  a  conference  of  the  book  and  writing 
manufacturers  with  the  trade  and  technical  journal 
publishers  last  week  in  which  the  manufacturers  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  all  customers  and  do  the  very 
best  they  could  under  the  trying  circumstances.  They 
will  make  the  best  paper  possible  from  cheaper  mate- 
rials. Other  publications  which  cannot  stand  the  cost 
of  book  stock  will  adopt  half  tone  news.  The  number 
of  pages  of  editorial  matter  is  being  cut  down  con- 
stantly in  weekly  and  monthly  trade  journals  in  order 
to  keep  down  costs. 

The  sulphite  market  gains  in  strength  all  the  time 
and  there  ajipears  to  be  no  idea  where  prices  will 
end.  The  feeling  is  that  quotations  will  keep  awaiting 
mill,  but  few  firms  have  any  ground  wood  for  sale 
demand,  and  as  high  as  forty-five  dollars  is  reported 
for  it  delivered  at  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  points. 
Thirty  dollars  is  now  being  obtained  in  Ontario  at  the 
mill,   liiit   few   firms  have   any   rgound   wod   for   sale. 

There  has  been  another  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  in  kraft,  and  all  kinds  of  wrapping  papers  are 
very  stiff  in  price  and  will  likely  go  higher.  Paper 
houses  report  that  business  is  good  in  every  line  and 
that  customers  realizing  the  situation  pay  the  exalted 
))rices  without  murmur.  Tliere  is  not  a  mill,  but  is 
sold  months  ahead.  One  leading  printing  establish- 
ment succinctly  sums  up  conditions  in  the  following 
notice  from  a  supply  liouse.  "We  have  been  forced  to 
withdraw  all  current  prices  and  makes  advances  on 
all  grades.  Conditions  have  grown  so  acute  that  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
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what  the  production  cost  of  any  of  our  grades  will 
be  during  the  next  few  months  and,  until  the  situation 
stabilizes  itself,  we  can  offer  no  firm  quotation."  "It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  you  will  again  buy  printing 
at  as  low  prices  as  right  now,"  adds  the  firm. 

Manufacturers  of  envelopes  and  paper  boxes  are 
driven  almost  to  desperation  due  to  the  inability  to 
get  help,  particularly  girls  and  wages  in  some  plants 
have  doubled. 

Some  weekly  newspapers  who  have  not  increased 
their  prices  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  are  solving  the  high 
cost  perplexity  by  issuing  only  four  pages  and  cutting 
out  the  patent  or  ready-print  inside. 

One  condition  which  adds  to  the  rapidly  rising  cost 
of  all  kiiuls  of  paper  and  pulp  is  the  increase  in  quo- 
tations for  the  raw  product.  Peeled  wood  brings  as 
high  as  nine  and  a  half  dollars  per  cord  at  points  along 
the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  railway  which 
is  fifty  per  cent,  increase  during  the  past  few  months. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  men  to  go  to  the 
woods  as  the  forestry  overseas  battalions  have  drain- 
ed the  available  supply. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  the  demand  for 
rag  and  roofing  stock  is  rather  quiet.  One  To^'onto  firm 
has  sent  notices  broadcast  throughout  the  city  asking 
for  one  thousand  tons  of  rags  and  two  thousand  tons 
of  paper  and  books.  They  offer  house  holders  25  cents 
ner  hundred  pounds  for  newspapers  and  books,  bund- 
led, and  20  cents  loose:  3  cents  per  pound  for  tailor 
clips  according  to  quality,  and  for  mixed  rags  from 
one  cent  up  per  pound. 

Speaking  of  market  conditions  another  firm  stated 
this  week  that  although  they  were  selling  the  mills  at 
the  prices  named  in  the  subjoined  market  quotations 
they  believed  each  grade  to  be  worth  from  one  dollar 
up  more  in  the  highest  possible  market.  Jiist  at  pre- 
sent they  were  able  to  purchase  and  sell  at  these  figures 
those  who  had  been  taking  stock  from,  them  when 
times  were  dull  and  they  now  let  them  have  supplies  at 
as  low  a  price  as  possible.  "We  hear  reports  of  trans- 
actions going  on  at  a  very  high  figure,"  they  add. 
Undoubtedly  krafts.  manila  and  whites  are  at  a  pre- 
mium while  news  and  mixed  papers  are  in  strong 
demand  with  scarcely  enough  stock  to  satisfy  the  reqiii- 
sitions.  A  mill  man  remarked  lately  that  he  was  try- 
ing desperately  to  get  in  a  stock  before  the  cold  wea- 
ther started  in  when  collections  became  smaller  as  the 
number  of  gatherers  on  the  streets  are  then  consider- 
ably lessened.  Many  do  not  ply  their  trade  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 

Paper. 

News  (rolls)  .$3.00  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $3.25  and  higher  for  small  lots,  at  mill, 
in  carload  lots. 

Rook  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  $7.00. 
Hook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3,  T.OOe  to  8.00c. 
Honk  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  8.50c  to  9.00e. 
Rook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  8.75c  to  9.50e. 
Hook  papers  (carload).  No.  1.  9.00c  to  9.75e. 
Hook  papers  ("ton  lots),  No.  1,  9.25c  to  10.00c. 
Sulphite  bonds,  11  cents  up. 
Writings,  9  cents  up. 

drey  Browns $4.00  to  $5.00 

Fibre $7.00  to  $8.50 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00  to  $8.00 


Manila,  B $5.00  to  $6.50 

Unglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $10.00 

Glazed  Kraft .$8.75  to  $10.50 

Tissues,  bleached $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  (manila  or  white  sulphite).  .    .    .$1.20  to  .$1.60 

Tissues,  cap 80c  to  .$1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13c  to  18c 

Half  Bleached  Greaseproof 15c  to  19c 

Bleached  greaseproof 17c  to  21e 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 22c  to  25c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  12c 

Paper  bags,  Manila 30%  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft, 15%  discount. 

Confectionery  bags 15%  discount. 

Pulp. 

P.O.B.  Mill. 

Gi'ound  woodpulp $34.00  to  $36.00 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 6c  to  6i/^c 

Sulphite,  news  grade $105  to  $110 

Sulphite  (bleached) Si/^c  to  9c 

Sulphate ."$120.00 

Paper  Stock. 

Xo.  1  hai'd  shavings $4.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $3.50 

No.  1  mixed  shavings 80c 

White  blanks $1.45 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.35 

No.  1  book  stock $1..57i/^ 

Xo.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings $2.40 

No.  1  print  Manilas $1.25 

Folded  news 77^^ 

Over  is.sues 771^ 

X"o.  1  clean  mixed  paper 70c 

Old  white  cotton $4.65 

Thirds  and  blue $2.75 

Xo.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.25 

Black  overall  cuttings $2.75 

New  light  flannelettes $5.50 

Ordinary  satinets  and  flock    .$2.00 

Tailor  Rags .$1.90 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 
Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $3.00  for  carloads  proportionate  increase 
on  small  lots. 

Sheet  News,  $3.25  to  $3.50  carloads,  $3.75  up  small 
lots. 

No.  1  Book,  7.,50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C,  6.50  in  large  quantities :  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 

No.    3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in    large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings,  6.95  to  10. 
Writing  Manila.  6.95. 

Cover  papers,  11  to  I41/2C,  according  to  colors  wanted 
Colored  Po.ster,  61/0  to  71/2C. 

An  extra  charge  of  lOc  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective  immediately; 
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Car      1-ton  Small 

lots.      lots.  lots. 

Beaver,  Brown  wrap   100   lbs..     4.00      4.25  4.60 

No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00      4.25  4.60 

Samson  B.,  100  lbs 5.25       5.60  6.00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre. 

100  lbs 5.50       5.85  6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40,  down  to  24x36 

— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 

White  Wray,  Cleaver,  100  lbs...     3.40      3.65       3.90 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  October  30th. 

Since  our  last  report,  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  status  of  the  ground  wood  pulp  market. 
It  is  understood  that  the  water  conditions  through 
upper  New  York  State  are  growing  worse  and  that 
the  immediate  prospects  are  not  the  very  best.  In  fact, 
it  is  feared  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  shut  down  a 
number  of  the  machines  in  certain  parts  of  the  state 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  water  power.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  grinders  have  been  fairly  fortunate, 
although  a  number  of  mills  have  already  shut  down  a 
few  of  their  machines.  Consumers  are  now  reaching  a 
stage  where  they  are  beginning  to  fear  for  the  worst. 
The  future  is  now  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  It 
is  certain  that  the  market  will  not  ease  at  all  for  many 
months  to  come.  But  the  big  question  receiving  con- 
sideration is  "How  high  will  ground  wood  go?"  Not 
only  this,  but  what  will  be  the  prospects  for  getting 
pulp?  If  conditions  continue  as  they  are,  and  it  seems 
very  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  consumers 
of  ground  wood  will  find  themselves  in  a  very  delicate 
situation.  Even  at  this  writing,  it  is  understood  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  pulp  being  offered  by  the 
mills  for  they  have  all  contracted  ahead  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Whatever  pulp  is  still  available,  is  being 
held  at  present  market  prices  which  now  range  as  high 
as  $34  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mill.  It  is  unfortunate,  at  this 
stage,  when  the  demand  for  ground  wood  is  so  strong 
and  when  it  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  almost  every 
day,  that  the  prospects  of  keeping  all  of  the  mills 
operating  at  capacity  are  poor.  The  use  of  ground 
wood  to  substitute  sulphite  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common,  because  of  necessity.  According  to  the  latest 
reports,  ground  wood  is  now  being  bleached.  In  tissues, 
wrapping  papers  and  other  papers,  where  formerly  the 
percentage  of  sulphite  was  fairly  large,  this  percent- 
age has  been  reduced  to  tlie  best  possible  mininiuin 
From  the  reports  received  from  the  news-print  mills, 
it  is  certain  that  these  concerns  are  consuming  all  of 
the  pulp  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  consume. 

Sulphites  are  stronger  than  ever.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  regardless  of  what  happens  the  market 
has  reached  its  top,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  can 
go  any  higher.  The  exact  condition  can  only  be  real- 
ized when  it  is  known  that  an  actual  sale  of  100  tons 
of  strong  unbleached  sulphite,  domestic  stock,  was  sold 
recently  at  6  cents  a  pound.  This  is  known  to  be  a 
fact.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  few  importers,  and  it 
appears  very  plausible,  that  the  general  public  is  not 
really  aware  of  the  tremendous  scarcity  of  stock  avail- 
able. From  abroad,  little  is  coming  over  and  the  pros- 
pects are  far  from  encouraging.  It  seems  apparent  that 


the  Scandinavians  are  not  anxious  to  bother  with  the 
American  trade  and  are  desirous  of  making  the  best 
of  tile  bonanza  offered  them  in  the  commerce  with  the 
European  countries.  So  long  as  the  embargo  on  chemi- 
cal pulp  can  be  used  as  an  aid  in  avoiding  shipments 
ro  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  done.  The  opportunity  for  Canada  was  never 
greater  and  it  appears,  from  the  volume  of  the  imports 
from  that  country  that  she  is  availing  herself  of  the 
advantage.  Foreign  bleached  pulp  is  now  holding  as 
high  as  10  cents;  domestic  bleached  is  at  7  to  TYo  cents; 
foreign  unbleached  is  qi;oted  at  6  cents  and  higher; 
domestic  luibleached  is  generally  regarded  at  5  to  6 
cents.  Kraft  is  acting  sympathetically  and  is  practi- 
cally unobtainable  at  6  to  614c. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  been  very  poor  ones  to  the 
rag  dealers,  for  there  has  been  no  real  life  visible  dur- 
ing that  time.  The  fact  is  that  conditions  today  are 
not  what  was  expected  when  the  stock  men  predicted 
a  very  active  fall  for  all  dealers  in  their  line.  At  the 
time  of  the  prediction,  it  was  figured  that,  with  the 
writing  and  other  mills  working  at  capacity  during 
the  entire  summer  and,  with  the  rush  of  fall  business 
enough  to  insure  the  continuation  of  this  state  for 
some  time,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
demand  for  rags  would  be  steady  and  strong.  Thus 
far.  the  contrary  has  been  the  result,  although  it  must 
still  be  remembered  that  prices  are  still  much  higher 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  Prom  reports  heard 
about  the  city,  a  number  of  the  rag  dealers  have  become 
somewhat  discouraged.  They  had  been  caught  with 
large  stocks,  when  the  boom  crashed  during  May. 
Others,  expecting  an  active  fall,  had  been  buying  up 
whatever  was  in  sight,  putting  it  in  warehouse  for  the 
crucial  moment.  Now,  however,  the  carrying  of  this 
stock  is  proving  a  heav.v  burden,  and  it  is  problemati- 
cal as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  near  future.  As  one 
dealer  expressed  it,  "The  manufacturers  have  us  well 
bottled  up."  They  aie  keeping  each  other  informed 
with  regard  to  our  doings  and  are  buying  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  market  to  get  ahead. 
Koofing.  which  we  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  situation,  has  not  been  showing 
much  life.  New  white  shirting  cuttings  are  being  held 
for  9c ;  old  whites,  at  5c  to  S^/ic ;  house  soiled  whites, 
at  4c ;  thirds  and  blues,  at  3i/4c  to  Si/oc. 

Rope  and  bagging  have  been  holding  pretty  well 
under  what  is  considered  a  good  demand.  There  is  in- 
timation, however,  that  this  condition  will  not  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  noticed  that  the  in- 
quiries are  beginning  to  drop  off.  Rope  is  quoted  at 
51/^c  to  6c.  Sound  bagging  can  be  had  at  3c  to  3I/2C ; 
mixed  bagging,  at  21/2- 

In  waste  papers,  activities  have  been  going  along 
at  a  good  pace.  The  shortage  of  pulp  has  caused  many 
of  the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  compete  for  this 
commodity  and  it  is  likely  that,  as  time  goes  on  this 
competition  will  grow  keener  and  be  the  means  of 
forcing  the  market  up  considerably  more  than  it  has 
already  gone.  The  demand  is  reported  to  be  good  in 
practically  all  grades.  Hard  and  soft  white  shavings, 
in  particular,  are  in  demand  and  are  being  sold  at  as 
high  as  5c  to  5i4e,  for  the  hard,  and  4yoc  for  the  soft 
shavings.  Ledger  stock  is  going  as  high  as  3c ; 
crumpled  book  stock,  at  l^c ;  mixed  papers  as  high 
as  90c. 

The  upward  tendency  of  prices  in  the  paper  market, 
is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  has  ever  been.  Paper  is  con- 
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Full  strength,  brilliant  tone  and 
attractive  prices  characterize  our  offer  of 

SOLUBLE  CHINESE  BLUE 

We  have  been  able  to  place  on  the  market  our  stand- 
ard qualities  of  Ch'nese  (Prussian)  Blues  owing  to  a 
very  fortunate  purchase  of  Raw  Materials,  of  which 
a  considerable  quantity  has  now  arrived. 

Samples  and  quotations  will  be  immediately  sent  out 
on  request. 

We  manufacture  paint  and  varnish  products  for  every  purpose  including 
B.B.  Genuine  White  Lead,  B-H.  Anchor  Cement  and  Concrete  floor  paints, 
Factory  Enamel  White  and  paints  for  metal  surfaces  which  absolutely  elim- 
inate all  corrosive  influences. 


BRANDRAM-HENDERSON 
^^^^"^■^^■^^^^       I     I  ^^^^^HBii^B    LIMITED 

MONTREAL-  HALIFAX   ■  S'^.JOHN  -TORONTO-  WINNIPEG 


sidered  at  its  replacement  value  and.  each  time  a  con- 
cern comes  out  to  buy  stock,  it  has  to  pay  more  for  it. 
There  seems  to  be  no  relief  in  sight,  nor  is  there  any 
likelihood  that  it  will  be  easier  to  get  the  standard 
grades  of  paper  with  any  more  ease  for  some  time. 

Efforts  are  still  being  made  to  check  the  mad  con- 
dition of  the  news-print  market,  but  all  attempts  are 
in  vain,  for  the  mills  report  that  they  are  beseized 
with  orders  and,  doing  their  best,  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  any  fair  percentage  of  them.  It  has  been  whis- 
pered that  one  or  two  of  the  large  out-of-town  public- 
ations are  on  the  verge  of  suspending  issue,  that  is,  if 
they  don 't  succeed  in  arranging  for  immediate  sup- 
plies. It  is  understood  that  considerable  of  this  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  greedy  actions  of  some  of  the  large 
newspaper  j)ublishers  who,  refusing  to  cut  down  the 
size  of  their  papers  or  to  turn  down  new  advertising 
contracts,  are  consuming  as  much  paper  as  ever  and 
Pre  buying  up  whatever  stock  is  available.  Predic- 
tion for  the  future  in  this  market  vary,  but  all  are  very 
hiirh.  In  tissue  papers,  the  market  is  unusually  firm 
with  prices  going  higher.  The  cheaper  grades  are  in 
great  demand  and  are  as  expensive  as  the  sulphite  tis- 
cnps  Wrapping  papers  are  all  firm  and  hard  to  obtain. 
We  have  not  mentioned  boards  in  our  recent  reports, 
so  will  describe  them  now.  It  is  predicted  that  boards 
will  go  much  higher  within  the  next  few  months. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  straw  and  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  other  paper  manufacturers  are  competing  for 
waste  papers  promises  that  boards  will  be  so  scarce 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  orders  unless  they  are 
properly  made  through  the  right  channels. 

R.  W.  Jolly. 


THE  APPRECIATION  IN  PAPER  STOCKS. 


Canadian  i)aper  stocks  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
attain  new  high  levels  paper  stocks  listed  in  Wall 
Street  have  been  showing  marked  gains  due  to  the 
sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  and  the  unpre- 
cented  demand. 

The  following  table  gives  the  low  point  at  which 
the  more  important  paper  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Exchange  sold  this  year,  as  compared  with  the 
high  point,  and  the  advance: 

Low.  High.  Advance. 
1916.     1916 

American   Writing  Paper   pfd...    11         441/2  331/2 

International   Paper 91/2     51%  413/4 

International   Paper  pfd 42i|  105  62 

Union  Bag  &  Paper   414     18i/>  14 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  pfd 28         751/0  471/2 

The  above  showing  is  more  than  duplicated  by  the 
Canadian  companies: 

Low.  High.  Advance. 

Laurentide    176  216  40 

Wayagamack 27  94  67 

Riordon 58  128  70 

Spanish   River  pfd 29  59  30 

Spanish  River  com 3%  211^  18 

Price  Brothers    60  "  95  "  35 

Toronto  Paper 42  72  30 
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AN  UNHEEDED  WARNING. 


Secretary  G.  F.  Steele  of  the  News-Print  Maniifaetii- 
rers  Association  reports  as  follows : — 

I  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our  Monthly  Report 
showing  the  production  and  shipments  of  all  mills 
which  are  members  of  this  Association. 

Last  year  the  mills  reporting  to  this  Association  pro- 
duced 4,731  tons  per  day,  and  this  year  the  same  num- 
ber of  mills  produced  5,265  tons  per  day.  One  mill 
which  was  reporting  last  year  is  not  reporting  this 
year,  and  I  have  included  their  estimated  production 
in  this  figure.  This  would  result  in  an  increased  pro- 
duction this  year  of  534  tons  per  day. 

Of  the  mills  reporting  to  this  Association,  I  find  that 
the  shipments  increased  to  the  extent  of  576  tons  per 
day  and  that  the  inventories  at  all  points,  including 
mill  stocks,  stocks  in  transit  and  stocks  at  terminal 
points,  compared  with  inventories  a  year  ago  decreased 
38,873  tons.  As  you  all  appreciate,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  stocks  built  up  to  the  highest  possible  maxi- 
mum on  October  1st.  and  it  is  little  short  of  a  calamity 
to  the  newspaper  publishers  to  approach  the  heavy 
Pall  season  wit  lia  stock  in  the  hands  of  all  members 
reporting  to  this  Association  amounting  to  a  paltry 
58,301  tons,  which  is  only  about  ten  days'  supply  on 
the  average  for  all  papers  procuring  their  siipply  of 
newspaper  from  the  members  of  this  Association. 

You  will  observe  from  this  report  how  stocks  have 
continuallv  decreased     since  January     1st,  month  by 
month.     On  October  1st  of  this  year  stocks  were  lower 
than  at  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association   clearly 
saw  this  situation  in  advance  and  in  March  of  this  year 
approached  the  newspaper  publishers  with  a  desire  to 
acquamt  them  with  the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  to 
urge  them  to  set  their  houses  in  order.     Unfortunately 
the  message  was  not  received  in  the  proper  spirit  and 
the  result  speaks  for  itself.     If     it  should     so  happen 
now  that  a  considerable  number  of  small  country  news- 
papers, or  even  larger  ones,  shall  have  to  suspend  pub- 
lication during  these  Fall  months  on  account  of  lack 
of  white  newspaper,  the  fault  will  not  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  grade  of  paper, 
who  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  produce 
a  maximum  quantity  of  this  grade  of  paper,  as  well  as 
to  advise  the  publishers  that  the  remedy  was  in  then- 
hands  by  reducing  consumption  in  view  of  the  stated 
inability  of  the  manufacturers  of  news-print  to  supply 
the  amount  of  paper  required  this  Fall.     If  there  had 
been  more  unity  of  action,  more  unselfishness  and  less 
narrow-minded"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  larger  pub- 
lishers of  news-print  paper,  if  these  large  users  of  this 
grade  of  paper  had  heeded  the  constant  admonitions 
sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  from  this  office,  the  pres- 
ent state   of  affairs  would  not  have  resulted.     It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  was  not 
paid  to  these  words  of  caution  in  time  to  do  some  good. 
At  the  present  time,  as  you  all  doubtless  know,  the 
publishers     seem  to  be     experiencing     a  severe  panic. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  rumors  afloat  about  this  mill  be- 
ing sold  and  that  mill  being  sold  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  many  of  the  newspaper  publishers  have  awakened 
too  late  to  the  dangers  of  a  situation  which  could  have 
easily  been  prevented  last  Spring,  by  the  larger  news- 
paper publishers.    So  far  as  I  can  see  there  seems  to 
be  no  prospect  of  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


If  there  are  any  subscribers  who  would  like  to 
part  with  their  copies  of  the  October  15,  1916  issue, 
we  would  appreciate  receiving  a  few  and  would  be 
glad  to  pay  for  them. 

PULP  &  PAPER  MAGAZINE, 

35-45  St.  Alexander  Street, 

Montreal,  Que. 


TENDERS  FOR 
PULPWOOD  &  PINE  LIMIT 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up 
to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  February,  1917, 
for  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  and  pine  timber  on 
a  certain  area  situated  on  the  Black  Sturgeon 
River  and  other  territory  adjacent  thereto,  in  the 
District    of    Thunder    Bay. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on 
pulpwood.  and  per  thousand  feet  board  measure, 
on  pine,  that  they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  dues  of  40  cents  per  cord  for  spruce, 
and  20  cents  per  cord  for  other  pulpwoods.  and 
$2.00  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  pine, 
or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
for  the  right  to  operate  a  pulp  mill  and  a  paper 
mill  on  or  near  the  area  referred  to. 

Such  tenderers  shall  be  required  to  erect  a 
mill  or  mills  on  or  near  the  territory  and  to 
manufacture  the  wood  into  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Parties  making  tender  will  be  required  to  de- 
posit with  their  tender  a  marked  cheque  payable 
to  the  Honorable  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  for  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000). 
wliich  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of 
their  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out 
conditions,  etc.  The  said  $10,000  will  be  applied 
on  account  of  bonus  dues  as  they  accrue,  but  the 
regulation  dues,  as  mentioned  above,  will  require 
to  be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  of  cut- 
ting of  wood  and  timber  are  received. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  ac- 
cepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory, 
capital  to  be  invested,  etc.,  apply  to  the  under- 
signed, 

G.  H.  FERGUSON, 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 
Toronto,  1916. 

N.B. — No  unauthorized  publication  of  this  notice 
will  be  paid  for. 


Do  You   Know  That 


I  Claf iin  Continuous  Beaters 

J  Do   better   Beating   and   Brushing   than   Tub- 

T  beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  |  of  the  cost, 

«  i  the  power,  and  |  of  your  floor  space,  by  using              S 

♦  them  ?  2 

%  They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock          J 

♦  Write   for  full  informatiort  * 

%  THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  I 

I  LANCASTER,  OHIO                                         i 

^  % 

I  Agents— Laurie  Machinery  Co.  .Limited,  Montreal,  % 
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PREPAREDNESS 


In  case  of  fire  to  your  building  you  carry  insurance  and  agree  to  pay  to  such 
companies  large  yearly  sums;  but  how  are  you  prepared  should  you  have  a 
sudden  breakdov/n  in  your  plant  necess  tating  the  stopping  of  a  machine 
when  most  needed. 

The  OXY  ACETYLENE  WELDING  AND  CUTTING  PROCESS  will 
solve  this  question  for  you,  and  in  a  few  hours  can  set  your  works  running  as 
before  without  costly  interruptions,  and  consequently  will  be  as  an  insurance 
against  breakdowns.  .  ■ 

WHAT  A  SAVING  WOULD  THIS  MEAN  TO  YOU?     THINK  y</ 

IT  OVER  AND  RETURN  US  THIS  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION. 
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Cheap  Paper  Hurts  Publishers 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  pro  and  con  regard- 
ing the  increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint.  The  news- 
paper publishers  have  gone  to  Ottawa  and  made 
strong  representations  to  the  Government,  claiming 
that  three  cent  paper  would  be  their  ruin.  There  are 
publishers,  however,  who  hold  to  the  view  that  three 
cents,  or  even  four  or  five  cents  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  the  Canadian  newspaper 
constituency. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  greatest  menace  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  newspaper  publisher  is 
the  cheap  metropolitan  paper  known  as  the  "dollar 
daily."  For  years  the  great  papers  in  our  large  cities 
have  sold  their  periodicals  at  one  cent  per  copy  or 
$3.00  a  year  in  cities,  but  have  a  large  outside  circula- 
tion for  which  they  get  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  year,  or 
from  a  third  to  half  a  cent  per  copy.  These  figures,  of 
course,  are  perfectly  absurd  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
white  paper,  the  cost  of  news  gathering,  ink,  labour, 
and  the  other  raw  materials  going  into  the  cost  of 
production.  These  big  publishers  have  been  enabled 
to  send  out  their  paper  at  less  than  cost  because  white 
paper  has  been  obtained  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure 
and  partly  because  the  larger  portion  of  the  burden  of 
carrying  the  paper's  charges  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  advertiser. 

We  do  not  know  of  another  commodity  sold  at  less 
than  cost,  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, is  doing  with  his  paper.  The  man  who  buys  the 
modern  daily  for  one  cent  is  buying  the  cheapest 
manufactured  article  known  to  mankind.  If  the 
pviblic  were  to  stop  and  consider  the  cost  of  producing 
a  daily  paper,  the  news  gathering  agencies,  the  white 
paper,  ink,  metal,  the  expensive  machinery  equipment, 
the  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  they    would    readily    realize 


that  they  are  getting  their  papers  too  cheaply. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  if  the  publishers  every- 
where had  to  pay  more  for  their  white  paper  they 
would  not  be  so  free  in  giving  it  away.  In  other  words, 
three  or  four  cent  jjaper  would  make  our  big  metro- 
politan dailies  cut  off  their  $1.00  a  year  circulation. 
This  would  remove  the  most  serious  competitors  of  the 
small  city  dailies  and  the  country  weeklies.  At  the 
present  time  a  paper  published  say  at  Kingston  or 
Peterboro  has  to  compete  with  the  big  dailies  publish- 
ed in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  These  big  papers  enjoy 
dumping  privileges,  that  is,  they  send  out  to  these 
outlying  towns  a  large  propoi-tion  of  their  circulation 
at  a  figure  below  cost.  In  ordinary  tariff  matters 
dumping  clauses  are  inserted,  which  prevent  foreign 
manufacturers  unloading  their  goods  at  less  than  cost. 
We  should  have  such  a  clause  in  force  in  regard  to 
the  big  metropolitan  dailies  or  else  force  them  to  cut 
out  their  less-thau-cost  circulation  by  raising  the  price 
of  their  raw  material. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  removal  of 
the  competition  from  the  big  city  dailies  would  make 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  smaller  publications  through- 
out the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  bigger  papers  would  be  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed between  the  subscriber  and  the  advertiser. 
Far  from  being  a  panacea  for  all  the  economic  ills 
from  which  the  publishers  of  the  country  are  suffer- 
ing, cheap  paper  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  small 
profits  which  have  been  made  by  the  newspaper  men 
in  the  past.  By  raising  the  price  of  newsprint  the 
publishers  would  be  forced  to  raise  their  subscription 
rates  and  possibly  their  advertising  rates.  At  any  rate 
they  would  get  over  the  anomalous  position  of  giving 
the  reading  public  papers  at  below  cost.  It  is  poor 
business  tactics  to  sell  anything  below  cost  price,  but 
this  is  what  the  publishers  have  been  doing. 
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The    Honour  Roll 

The  Secretary  of  the  Cauadiau  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation is  sending  out  a  letter  to  the  members  asking 
them  to  correct  and  revise  the  Honour  Roll  which  has 
been  appearing  in  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

This  letter  should  be  heeded  and  answered  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  for  its  part  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  only  too  glad  to  publish 
the  revised  names  of  our  heroes. 

The  industry  may  well  be  proud  of  the  splendid 
showing  made  b3'  its  members.  Men  high  up,  from 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  all  grades  between, 
have  gone  forth  to  fight  for  King  and  country.  Many 
of  them  have  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice,  have  en- 
riched the  fields  of  Prance  and  Flanders  with  their 
warm  red  blood  and  transformed  the  purely  com- 
mercial side  of  our  industry  into  one  redolent  with 
the  fragrance  of  patriotism  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  a  great  cause.  Let  us  not  fail  to  honour  our  heroes 
—  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 


"Lest   We    Forget" 

The  newspaper  publishers  continue  to  state  that  the 
newsprint  manufactvirers  are  arbitrarily  raising  the 
price  of  paper.  They  repeatedly  claim  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  advances  asked  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

"Lest  we  forget"  that  paper  is  only  one  of  many 
commodities  to  advance  it  is  well  to  remind  the  public 
that  flour  is  at  a  price  only  surpassed  once  in  the 
history  of  the  continent — just  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  "War.  Cotton,  the  poor  man's  silk,  is  at  a  new 
high  level,  while  shoes  and  scores  of  other  necessities 
are  all  high  and  appear  to  be  going  higher.  Why  then 
should  the  public  expect  to  get  paper  at  pre-war  prices  ? 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  makers  of  paper 
machinery  in  England  are  now  making  munitions,  that 
the  newsprint  manufacturer  as  a  buyer  of  copper  wire 
must  compete  in  the  world's  market  with  the  unlimited 
purses  of  the  warring  nations,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
felts,  casein,  chemicals  and  all  the  other  raw  materials 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  addition  to  that,  Europe — formerly  the  chief  paper 
centre  of  the  world  is  out  of  the  market  and  to-day 
neutral  countries  must  turn  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Combined  with  these  facts  are  increased 
freight  rates,  heavier  insurance  charges  and  higher 
wages  to  laborers. 

The  following  list  of  papermaking  materials  with 
their  advance  in  price  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  a  brief  for 
the  manufactvirers : — 

August 
1914. 

Alum,   lb $  .01 

Bleach,  lb Oli/g 

Fourdrinier  wires,  sq.  ft 29 


Lumber,  M.  ft 13.00  18.50 

Bleached  sulphite,  cwt 2.65  4.50 

Thirds  and  blues,  rags,  cwt.  . .   1.35  2.121/2 

Aniline,  ft 40  20.00 

Soda  ash,  cwt 65  4.00 

Magazine  stock,  cwt 1.00  1.35 

Rosin,  bbl 3.75  5.70 

Satin  white,  dry,  tb 05  .09 

Casein,  lb OGi/a  .30 

The  one  thing  that  can  happen  in  these  circumstances 
is  for  prices  to  rise  and  to  continue  rising.  When  there 
is  not  enough  of  things  to  go  around  it  always  is  the 
highest  bidder  who  gets  what  he  wants.  The  rest  of 
the  world  has  to  go  on  short  rations.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  taking  place'' 

The  list  of  commodities  furnished  bj'  the  Sun  is  a 
modest  one  and  in  many  eases  the  advances  quoted  are 
far  below  the  real  figures,  but  the  list  is  sufficientlj' 
long  and  illuminative  to  convince  all  reasonable  people 
that  "There's  a  reason"  for  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  paper 


Recent 

1916. 

$  .45 

.131/2 

.39 


Toothpicks  to  Cost  More 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  mounting  cost  of  commodities.  First  one 
necessity  and  then  another  passed  from  the  realm  of 
everyday  use  into  the  luxury  class.  For  the  most  part 
we  bore  these  privations  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Spartans,  but  there  are  limits  to  human  en- 
durance and  in  our  humble  opinion  the  end  has  been 
reached. 

Toothpicks  have  now  advanced  in  price !  To 
'Sassoity'  such  an  announcement  may  not  mean  much, 
but  to  the  great  lumbering  fraternity  and  many  others 
it  is  fraught  with  serious  consequences.  Those  of 
us  who  were  wont  to  dine  a  la  carte — from  a  quick- 
lunch  counter,  and  then  as  we  paid  our  meagre  bill 
helped  ourselves  to  a  supply  of  succulent  toothpicks 
the  elimination  of  this  forest  product  will  seriously 
affect  the  processes  of  thought.  How  many  great 
plans  have  been  evolved  as  the  thinker  ruminated  while 
quietly  plying  a  toothpick  between  his  molars!  What 
dentists  bills  have  been  garnered  from  this  First  Aid 
to  the  profession !  What  rakish  dare-devil  appearances 
toothpicks  projecting  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  have  caused!  And 
now  this  aid  to  meditation,  this  adjunct  to  the  lunch 
counter  and  the  dentists'  friend  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  free  list  and  be  paid  for  like  roast  beef  or  baked 
beans. 

Further,  lumbermen,  as  well  as  pulp  and  paper 
makers  are  likely  to  find  a  fresh  storm  bursting  around 
their  devoted  heads.  Already  they  have  been  blamed 
for  increasing  the  cost  of  lumber  and  newsprint,  but 
these  offences  against  society  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  raising  the  cost  of  that  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable by-product— toothpicks.  Perhaps  the  soaring 
prices  of  foodstuffs  indicates  that  there  will  soon  be 
no  need  of  toothpicks  anyhow. 
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BROMPTON  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY 
RE-ORGANIZES. 

A  re-organization  of  the  Bronipton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  has  taken  place,  new  capital  has  been  se- 
cured for  extensions,  additional  directors  added  to  the 
Board  and  the  stock  which  was  formerly  held  as  a 
close  corporation  has  been  listed  on  the  local  exchange. 

The  companj'  has  always  been  carefully  and  conser- 
vatively managed  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  addi- 
tional capital  will  permit  of  very  much  larger  earn- 
ings. The  company  has  always  been  a  large  producer 
of  ground  wood  pulp  and  the  second  largest  producer 
of  Kraft  pulp  in  the  Dominion.  Newsprint  and  box 
board  are  also  manufactured,  and  a  considerable  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  lumber. 

The  company  owns  179,329  acres  of  free  hold  timber 
lands  and  controls  by  lease  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec 107.477  acres  of  Crown  lands  situated  on  the  St. 
Francis  River.  The  limits  are  conservatively  estimated 
to  cut  2,700,000  cords  of  pulpwood  and  350,000,000  feet 
b.m.  of  saw  logs,  also  an  unlimited  quantity  of  hard- 


F.  N.  McCrae,  M.P.,  President  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

wood.  The  company  practically  controls  the  river 
above  their  mills. 

The  plants  are  located  at  East  Angus  and  Brompton. 
At  the  latter  point  the.y  operate  a  large  ground  wood 
pulp  mill  and  at  East  Angus,  1.5  miles  from  Sherbrooke, 
a  wood  pulp  mill.  Kraft  pulp  and  paper  mills,  box 
board  mills  and  newsprint  mills. 

Waterpowers  comprise  two  developments  on  the  St. 
Francis  River,  one  with  a  head  of  28  ft.  and  a  mini- 
mum developed  horse  power  of  4,000  and  a  maximum 
of  6,000,  and  the  other  with  a  head  of  22  feet,  a  mini- 
mum development  of  2,500  h.p.  and  a  maximum  of 
4,400  h.p.  At  Brompton  the  company  has  developed 
and  in  operation  a  waterpower  was  a  38  feet  head,  a 
-minimum  of  6,000  h.p.  and  a  maximum  of  10,000  h.p. 

The  annual  output  of  the  company  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  30.000  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp, 
16,500  tons  of  newsprint,  12,000  tons  of  Kraft  paper, 
9,000  tons  Kraft  and  fibre  paper,  10,500  tons  of  box- 


board,  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  5,000,000  shingles, 
30,000  railway  ties  and  1,000,000  feet  mis.  timber. 

This  output  is  being  increased  by  15,000  tons  ot 
newsprint,  the  new  mill  being  ready  next  year,  The 
ground  wood  pulp  output  is  to  be  increased  by  15,000 
tons,  and  the  boxboard  plant  by  5,000  tons. 

The  fixed  assets  are  shown  as  $9,000,000,  and  liquid 
assets  of  about  .$1,100,000.  Last  year  the  company 
earned  $650,000  net  before  preferred  dividends,  which 
would  be  equal  to  about  51^  per  cent  on  the  seven  mil- 
lion of  common. 

Earnings   for   next    vear   are   estimated   at  between 


J.  A.  Eothwell,  General  Manager  Brompton  Pulp  and 

Paper  Co.,  whose  securities  will  shortly  be  listed 

on  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange. 

two  and  a  half  and  three  million  or  about  28  per  cent 
on  the  $7,000,000  common. 

F.  N.  ]\IcRae,  M.P.,  Sherbrooke,  is  the  president, 
other  directors  include  E.  W.  Tobin,  M.P.,  W.  N.  Mun- 
roe,  president  Odell  Paper  Co.,  J.  N.  Greenshields,  H. 
W.  Beauclerk,  and  J.  A.  Bothwell.  Two  additional 
directors  are  to  be  named  later. 

The  new  companv  will  have  a  total  authorized 
capital  of  $9,000,(000  stock  of  which  $2,000,000  will  be 
preferred  and  $7,000,000  common.  Ahead  of  that  stock 
will  be  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  bonds. 


THE  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER. 

Declaring  that  white  pines  valued  at  $261,000,000 
are  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  white  pine 
blister  rust,  the  American  Forestry  Association  has 
sent  a  warning  broadcast  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  urging  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which  has  already 
found  a  secure  foothold  in  New  England  and  other 
eastern  states  and  in  Canada.  The  disease  is  already 
progressing  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  Canada.  The 
white  pines  in  New  England  are  worth  $75,000,000;  in 
the  lake  states  $96,000,000;  in  the  western  states,  .$60,- 
000.000:  and  in  national  forests,  $30,000,000,  or  a  total 
of  $261,000,000. 
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The    Abitiui    Power   and    Paper   Co., 

Limited. 
CHRISTOPHER        H.        "CHARLIE" 

DAWSON. 
WM.    SMITH. 
WM.  DONOHUE. 
Corp.    EARL   J.   WILSON. 
GEO.  ALBERT  BROWN. 
C.  V.  PERRY. 

Sergt.-Major  E.  C.  MORRIS. 
Sapper  L.  A.   SWEEZEY. 
JAMES   BEGGS. 
T.   MacDONALD. 
3.    LACHAPELLE. 
PAUL   D.    HAYWARD. 
ROY    R.    POINTER. 
GEO.     PHILLIPS. 
N.  TRIPP. 
J.    DONELL. 
LEN.   COLEMAN. 
F.  A.  CRAMP. 
BEN   HORNE 
J.   H  ANSEN. 
H.    MAINVILLE. 
R.    CLARKE. 
W.   COUILLARD 
W.    DINSMORE. 
LOUIS    McKEE. 
ROSS    BEATTY. 
J.  P.   SMITH. 
HUGH      RITCHLEY. 
CAPT.  W.  H.  YOUNG. 
BWARD    KELTY'. 
HARRY     PELLY 
JOSEPH    JOHNSTON 
TONEY    FRAUKEN 
OSCAR    DUPONT 
FRYNK     STARKNICK 
TONY   CONTRATUCK 
GEO.    MINER 
WILLIS    WHITE. 
FRANK  L.\NGLOIS. 
JOSEPH    UHEAULT. 

ALEX   KALIBITK. 

PIT  DEDYRKENZO. 

THOMAS   EDWARDS. 

ROBERT   WARCUP. 

WM.  O'FLAHERTY. 

GAVRIL  KOLAMACK. 

JOHN   FISHER. 

A.   DUFFY. 

ELIA  LUCASHEVICH. 

PAT.  RYAN. 

ALDKRIC    BROSSEAU. 

ARMINGLE    L^VP.RIB. 

JOS   BOND,    Sr. 

JOS.   BOND.   Jr. 

OCTAVE   CLEMENT. 

HENRY'    JOS.    LAVERGNE. 

CLEMENT    LATENDRESSE. 

ALFKED  LARniERE. 

A..  McEACHERN. 

Lieut.    Gl^AHAM    HENNESSY. 

Private  R   J.  MORROW. 

Sergeant  IRVINE  FOT. 

JACK  LEONARD. 

DOMINICK  FLAHERTY. 

CARL  ANDERSON. 

Beveridge   Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 

Q.M.-SGT.    ROBT.    MCCARTHY. 
WALTER   NORTON. 
WILLIAM   EDWAJ^DS 

Bird  and  Son. 
JAMES   BOATH. 
WILLIAM   NUNN. 


WILLIAM  SMYLIE. 
JACK    MOLL. 
JOHN    SCOTT. 

The   Bronson   Company. 
Lieut.  H.  A.  REIFFENSTEIN. 
J.  P.  JOHNSTON. 
ALLAN   DEMPSEY. 

Brown    Corporation. 
FRED   WYKES. 
HARRY    BAILEY. 
T.    WOODING. 
A.   WOODING. 
ASHLEY    STEVENS. 
FRED    BERTRAND. 
N.    LAVIGUEUR. 
R.    A.    FAIRBAIRN. 
MICHAEL    WALSH. 
BERT    HORTON. 
J.   O.  FORD. 
ED.    DAVIS. 


Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,   Ltd. 
ALEC  YOUNG. 
RAYMOND    LOZIER. 
ALPHONSE    ROBICHAUD. 
MAURICE    RDC. 
DON.    CRAFT. 
J.    L.     DOUCETT. 
JAMES    COLLINS. 
ANGUS    BUCKLEY. 

C.  DUNGALEE. 
G.  DUNGALEE. 

D.  McCUAIG. 
C.  COBURN. 
W.   MARTIN. 

J.  THOMPSON. 
GEO.  McNAULTY. 
WILLIAM  BLANCHARD. 
J.    E.   BEAVER. 
H.    SWEENEY. 
C.    L.   l;l^OWN. 
p.    DONETL 
P.   JUNEAU. 


The    Belgo-Canadian    Pulp    and 
Paper  Co.,  Limited. 
ROLAND  COMTE. 
ANDRE  SYSTERMANS. 
LEONARD   DEVENYNS. 
G.  BATES. 

EDOUARD  CURTET. 
G.  GOLDTHORP. 

Campbell    Lumber  Company,    Limited. 
COLIN    G.    B.   CAMPBELL. 
THOS.  B.  R.  CAMPBELL. 
Lieut.    KENNETH    CAMPBELL. 
Lieut.  GILDDEN  CAMPBELL, 

Canada   Paper  Company. 
Capt.   F.   C.   H.    TYRON. 
Lieut.    F.    W.    ANNANDALE. 
ALBERT    BEATTIE. 
CHAS.   GOULD. 
LOUIS    MIGNEAULT. 
JAMES    McMASTER. 
G.    McLEOD. 
GEORGE    PAQUIN. 
ABRAHAM    PAQUIN. 
GEO.    S.    ROBB. 
HARRY    ROBB. 


CHAS.    ROBB. 
JOSEPH  TEAR. 
F.   R.   WILLMENT. 


Canadian    Leather    Board    Co.,    Ltd. 

JAMES   HARTLEY. 
WILLIAM    HALE. 

Edwin  Crabtree  and  Sons,  Limited. 
WALTER  R.  STAFFORD. 

Interlake   Tissue    Mills,    Limited. 
R.  McCANN, 
F.  NILES, 
M.  HOPKINS, 
P.   RICHARDSON. 
The    Dryden   Timber   and    Power   Co., 

Ltd.,    Dryden,    Ont. 
LESLII*   V.    BISHOP. 
A.   J.    LOCK. 
E.     H.     TOYNE. 
Sergt.  J.  JOHNSON. 
LESTER  L.  LEARMONTH. 
RICHARD  CURRIE. 
L.    ZENTIL. 
WJI.    BAWN. 
JOHN    BAWN. 
JOHN    HARRIS. 
JAS.   GUE. 
JOHN    ANGLO. 
JAS.     SPENCE. 
GEO.   HUNTER. 
JOE   POOLE. 
CHAS.    HOLM. 
SYLVESTER    ROMAN. 
FRED    STRANGE. 
FRANK    COOPER. 
ROBT.    MOFFATT. 
FRED     LAPPAGE. 
BERT.    WILES. 
FRED   MORTON. 
S.    ANTONIO. 
CHAS.    SHERWOOD. 
FRED    SHERWOOD. 
A.    R.    WOOD. 
W.    MEMBRY. 
WM.    FINDLAY. 
PHIL.    HORSLEY. 
CHAS.    PISCA. 
FRED    PEARCE. 
E.    ARMITAGE. 

ALBERT    DUNCAN. 

C.    F.    GOOD 

GEO.    GRAY. 

H.    C.     HENDERSON. 

WM.    LOUTETT. 

J.    LOUTETT. 

P.     MORETTIN. 

THOS.    KING. 

SYDNEY    BARTLETT. 

BERT.     STORY. 

LESLIE    FINDLAY. 

GEO.    HODGKINSON. 

Dominion   Paper  Company. 

WM.   lU^LLO   CURRIE. 
RAYMOND    WEBSTER. 
JOHN    RAYMOND. 
PIERRE    RAYMOND. 
OLIVE    COUTURE. 
ROYAL    CRAIG. 
REGINALD    S.    GREVATT. 

The    E.    B.    Eddy    Company,    Limitef" 
F.  T.  SEAR. 
A..  F.  CLARKE. 
WILLIE    SMITH. 
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t^DWARD  LONGPRB. 
ALPH.  FOURNIER. 
A.  BRANCHAND. 
KDWARD  PERRY. 
J     C.    FARISH    OWEN. 
THOMAS   OUELLETTB. 
LEANDRE   CHEVRIER. 
E.  S.  HUBBELL. 
JOSEPH  DESORMEAUX. 
THOMAS  ALBERT  KELLY. 

J.  E.  ERASER. 

CHAS.  COVELL. 

EDWARD   COLLINS. 

ISODORE   GAUDREAU. 

OVILA    FOURNIER. 

GEORGE  MORRISON. 

WILLIAM    CRAIG. 

W.    S.    GOODEVE. 

PARRY  FRANCIS. 

HERBERT  LOVE. 

JOHN  MOORE. 

TEAN    DESJARDINS. 


Foley-Rleger   Pulp   and    Paper   Com- 
pany,  Limited. 
JOHN   THOMAS  HENRY. 
JOSEPH   COOPER. 
ROBERT    E.    BARRY. 
CHARLES    BESSEY. 
GIACOMO    PANZINO. 
ROBERT  COOPER. 
JAMES    CAPONE. 


J.  Ford  and  Company. 
SYDNEY    LAMPLOUGH. 
HARRY    HENSHALL. 
ERIC    FORD. 
tV.   D.    FORD. 
THOS.  B.  FORD, 


Howard    Smith    Paper    Mills,    Limited, 
Montreal. 
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S.    R.    HART   AND   COMPANY. 

FRANK    BEDDOW. 
GEORGE    COLLINS. 
THOMAS    DRINKWATER. 
GORDON   EDGAR. 
Lieute   MELVILLE  M.   HART. 
ALFRED    HIBBERT. 
THOMAS    ROGERS. 
PERCY   RICHARDS. 
ROY    STAMPS. 


Intertake   Tissue    Mills,    Ltd. 
R.   McCann 
M.    HOPKINS 
H.   ALLEN 
L.     STARTUP, 
J.    DOWNE 

PERRY    RICHARDSON 
F.    NILES 
S.    D.    MIERS 
J.    BYRON 
F.    PASQUALA. 


Kinleith   Paper  Company,   Limited. 
Capt.    C,    STEWART-PATTERSON. 
GEOFFREY    GRAHAM. 
BEN    ASHFORD. 

A.  DAVIES. 

B.  BARNES. 


La  Compagnle  de  Puipe  de 

Chicoutiml. 

ALBERT         BERNARD,  seriously 

wounded  In  September. 
MR.    DUBU. 


Lincoln    Paper    Mills    Company,    Ltd., 

Merritton,  Ont. 
PERRY    RICHARDSON. 
HENRY  BOOKINGS. 
LAWRENCE  BRADLEY. 
LOUIS  O'NEILL. 
ERNEST  WATSON. 

Laurentide    Company,    Limited. 
M.   JEAN   ARHAN. 
M.  FRANCOIS  DARCHEN. 
A.  ANDERSON. 
HECTOR  AUBIN. 
CHARLEY    BROWN. 
HARRY   BROWN. 
ROBERT    BROWN. 
GEO.    CAPSTICK. 
A  IK.    BEI -ANGER. 
ADENE    CARLE. 
GEO.    COPE. 

GUILLAUME    DARCHENE. 
C.   B.   DICKSON. 
FRANK  DORE. 
F.   DORE. 
G    FARIE. 
JAMES   FLYNN. 
L.  GAGNE. 
A..   M.   GAMMELL. 
THEO.   DE   GRAMONT. 
F.   X.   DE   GRAMONT. 
JOHN   GREER. 
JOS.   HIGGINS. 
F.   HODGES. 
M.    P.   HUBBARD. 
SAM   IRONS. 
V    KEELING. 
A.   LAMOTHE. 
O.  B.  LANE. 
S.   L.   MASSON. 
MALCOLM    MACDONALD. 
ALB.   MORIN. 
AL.    MOON. 
BERT    MOORE. 
LEONARD  MOULD. 
T.  W.   McSKIMMING, 
E.  P.   OCKENDEN. 
C.  S.  L.  PEARCE. 
JACK    PENDER. 
JACK  PULLEN, 
H.   RATHBONE. 
PRINCE  ROSARIO. 
J.   S.   SCOTT, 
GEO.   STAINEN. 
J.   SUNDERLAND. 
JOS.   WEBB. 
ROBERT   WILSON. 
SARGENT  WM.    McCANDLISH, 


AUx.    McArthur    and    Co.,    Limited. 


KARUY    PREW. 
HARRY   ROWLANDS. 
T.   A.    COPPING 


Montreal   Paper  Company. 

V.     L.     BISHOP. 


MacLeod     Pulp    Company,    L; 
Liverpool,   N.S. 

Sergt.   R.   D.   BROWN. 
SAMUEL    MANTHORN. 
FARQUHAR    McRAE. 
LIEUT.   S.  DOWNER. 
ARCHIBALD    JOUDREY. 
KENNETH    HATT. 
JAMES    LEGGE. 
EWARD    MANTHORN. 
INGRAM    McKBNNA. 
JACK   HARLO. 
CHARLES    FREEMAiV. 
ERNEST    HATT. 
FRANK    SEAMON. 
JOHN    FRANCES. 
RALPH    WOODWORTH. 
JAMES  McKE^NA 


LESTER    McKBNNA. 
RALPH    LOHNES. 
FRANK   LEGGE. 
FRED    DAGLEY. 
TONY    ACKER. 
PETER   FRANCES. 
FLOYD    WAMBOLT. 
HORACE   HARTLEN. 
JAMES    BENT. 
FRED    BRAINE. 
EDWARD    FREEMAN. 
WILLIAM    BENNETT. 
MIKE    McKENNA. 
GEORGE    OICKLE. 


National    Paper   Company,    Limited, 
JOHN   NEIL,   Jr. 
WILLIAM  ROBERTSONO 


Northumberland     Pulp    Co.,    Limited, 

Campbellford,    Ont. 
EVERETT  SWEET. 
ARTHUR  LLOYD. 
ALEX.  HANNA. 
ALF.    HUTCHINGS. 
EVERET   COULTER. 
WALTER  SCOTT. 
HERB.  PRYKE. 
JACK   CALLAGHAN. 
JACK  RAY. 

FRED  MILLS. 

WM.    COLLARD. 

PAGE  DONALD. 

HERB.    SMITH. 

CHAS.   SAVILL. 

H.  WILLIAMS. 

H.    G.    WILLIAMS. 

ALBERT    H.    COWIN. 

POY    SIMPSON. 

Powell    River  oumparty. 
British. 
RICHARD    WELCH. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
U.   SUTHERLAND. 
E.  PEACOCK. 
A.  F.  McBRYER. 
HOD    McAULAY. 
R   W.  LOMBARD. 
THOS.     FRASER. 
W.   D.   DOYLE. 
J    FALCONER. 
J.   COLE. 
G.   E.   COLE. 
'I.   ALLSWORTH. 
JAMES   CLAPP. 
H.   A.   CARTER. 
WM.   STANLEY. 
JACK   BANHAM. 
DAVE   WILSHIRE. 
A.   V.   GILLINGHAM. 
French. 

AUGUST    SLOSSA. 
J    GAGNON. 
i  EWIS    SLOSSA. 
F.D.    BAGHUM. 

Russians. 
MIKE   ZUTZ. 
MIKE    ZUKOFF. 
A.  ZORATH. 
R.   ZOKOFP. 
GUS  ZOCOFF'. 
A.   VANOFP. 
TOM   VADIFK- 
B    VADIFF. 
M.  VADIFF. 
BORIS   URTAEF*'. 
M.  TORCHING. 
M.  TARIKF. 
S.   TAGOFP. 
:\t.  TAGOFF. 
ALEO.   SOLOlllf. 
B    SERLO^T?. 

N.  NivwanwoKH', 
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MAX    FIDAROFF. 

R.   DYEBOEFF. 

M.    DOEFF. 

JAS.  CHET. 

JOE   CARVER. 

C.  MIKE. 

ALEC.  KUGOFF. 

M.    MALIFF. 

A.   KUBALOFF. 

V.  KOZOFF. 

ALEC.   KOOTENZO. 

C.  KOOBLOFF. 

A.   KAROFF. 

GEO.   KAROFF. 

J.   KAPALF. 

M.  KAN  OFF. 

JIM    KARDIFF. 

M.   CAROFF. 

MIR   CAROFF. 

J.   CADIFF. 

J.  GOODENOFF. 

ALEC.  GILOFF. 

A.   FIDAR. 

A.   DIGNROFF. 

ALEC.   DOEFF. 

A.  CATIEFF. 

PETE   BAZIEFF. 

M.  ALICOFF. 

G.   KAMEROFF. 

ALBERT  KAMEROFF. 

JIM    JUBULOFF. 

A.   MURMEROFF. 

I.   NUDALOFF. 

MIKE  HAMEROFF. 

M.   NODOFF. 

MIR  NODOFF. 

B    NODOFF. 

M.    KANOFF. 

A.    NADZARAGOFF. 

G.  GUBIEFF. 

A.  GOSOFF. 
M.  GODIFF. 
MIKE  FRAY. 
ALI  ELLOFF. 
S.  DOEFF. 

J.  COROFF. 
J  CAROFF. 

Belgians. 
0.  PERSON. 

Italians. 

B.  SANTO. 
L.  BAZZANI. 
F.  PARON. 
A.  PARON. 

Provincial    Paper    IVIIIIs    Co.,    L.I 

Barber   Division. 
A.  B.  C.  HERBERT. 
THOS.   THEO.   NELLE. 
HERMAN    NELLE. 
HENRY  W,   FRANCIS. 
JOHN   PEACE. 
FRED  MCCARTNEY. 
A.    SLEIGHTHOLME. 

Montrose  Division. 
H.   HALLAM. 
J.   HURLEY. 
W.    TAPP. 
F.   TROWBRIDGE. 
MIKE    CORTELLEJA. 
CHARLES    GASPRT^ 

St.  Lawrence  Division. 
SANDY   BEDFORD. 
BRNEST   BEDFORD. 

EDWARD  DEMEREST. 

JOE    DEMEREST. 

ERNEST    BROWNELL. 

VINCENT  EAST. 

(VILLIAM    MANSON, 

RERALD  MANSON. 

RIordan   Pulp   and    Paper   Company, 
Limited. 
Hawkesbury    Mill: 


J.    DESLAURIER. 
JOHN    BOTDBLL. 
R.    WEBSTER. 
J.    McGILLIS. 
R.    FIGURE. 
STEVE    HOCK. 
PAVEL  YUHIMUIK. 
GABRIEL    SAPELEINK. 
J.    BUCHANAN. 

E.  SEVIYUIK. 
BEN    GGARLIEG. 
W.    H.    BOTDELL. 
WALTER   HUGHES. 
D,    JACCO. 

WM.   F.   FORD. 
JOHN    HARKINS. 
J.  YENOR. 

ANDREE    LAMPRON. 
JOE    RANGER. 
FRANK   JIcGLINCHT. 
THOMAS     LARIVIERE. 
CHARLIE     LABELLfi. 
A.    CADIEUX. 
ADELARD    RANGER. 

Merritton    Mill: 
J.  HANLEY. 
J.  FIEVE. 
T.  LAMB. 

F.  PRATT. 

Wood   Dept.   and   Saw   Mills: 
rapt.   C.   E.   READ. 
Sergt.    ALEXANDER    FENTON. 
Q.M.S.    C.    SCOTT    CHOWN. 
Pte.   ROLLAND  WILLIS. 
Pte.    HAROLD    BATES. 
Pte.  JNO.  TURNBULL. 
Pte.  MILTON  J.  TAYLOR. 
Pte.    WILFRID    ROCHON. 
Pte.    J.    ROBILLARD. 
Pte.   J.   E.   JEANOTTE. 
C.  SMITH. 
L.    HANDYSIDE. 

Rolland    Paper  Company,   St   Jerome, 
P.  Q. 

lEAN   HAMEL,   22nd,   R.C.F. 
HENRI   PARET. 
DONALD   RHEAUME. 
JANVIER    BRISEBOIS. 
KAOUL   CUIERRIER. 

Ritchie    and    Ramsay,    LImivad, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
JAS.   COCHRANE,  Jr. 

John    Rickins-.i    and    Co. 

J.    A.    SHELLEY. 
J.    MATHIESON. 

St.  George  Pulp  and   Paper  Company. 
HARRY    HEWITT. 
GORDON   GRAY. 
ROBERT    GRAY,    Jr. 
ARTHUR    HATT. 

Spanish    River   Pulp   and    Paper   Mills, 
Limited. 

1,.  FINCH. 

W.  P.  L.  FOOT. 

OLIVER    DENMAN. 

M.   L.    COTGRAVE. 

F    COLLINS. 

M.  L.   COTGRAVE. 

A.   F.   BRADLEY. 

C.  MARTIN. 
HOWARD   N.   REID. 
P.   VENN. 

GEO.   WICKENDEN. 
HAROLD    LOCKWOOD. 

D.  CLEARY 
H.  LACUYER. 
C.  LUIGI. 


P.  JANALO. 
D.  CHARONI. 
M.  MAGYICEL. 
M.   RAFFALI. 
M.  LOUISE. 
F.  AMADORI. 
P.   RODGERS. 
W.  RODGERS. 
R.  ABEICO. 
R.   MAILO. 
J.  RANDO. 
F.  SALVATORE. 
F.  FRANCISCO. 
M.  STOUGLO. 
D.  CLAREY. 
A.  BRADLEY. 
U.  ALBERTO. 

St.  Croix  Lumber  Co. 

FRED   BOUCHY. 

'  IJFFORD  WHEADON. 

BERT    McMULLEN. 


Trent    River    Paper    Company,    Ltd. 

ROSS  R.  HEr^'A-N. 
GEO.  CHARD. 
H.  BOVAT. 
R.  O'DELL. 
ALBERT  FORD. 
ALBERT  LAAVS. 


St.   Maurice    Paper  Co.,    Limited. 

NELSON   BOUCHER. 

Nelson  Boucher,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co 

Toronto    Paper    Manufacturing    Co., 
Limited. 

ALLEN  FORBES. 
JOHN   GIRARD. 
MIKE  COLBORNE. 
Z     MARTIN. 

Victoria    Paper   and    Twine    Company. 

A.    S.    HASSALL. 

H.    C.    DUNNING. 

Col. -Sergt.   HAROLD  DUNN. 

I/Vayagamack    Pulp    and    Paper    Com- 
pany,   Limited,    Three    Rivers, 
Que. 

R.    A.    GILLIS. 
J.    ADAMS. 
F.   BARTON   SMITH. 
R.    J.    HAMILTON. 
JACK    B.    ADAMS. 
AKMAND   BARIBEAU. 
A.MTONIO    BIRON. 
HEKMivN    BOBERG. 
DOKAT    CHAMPAGNE. 
GlOOr.GES    CRETE. 
JAMES    FOTHERINGHAM. 
R.    A.    GILLIS. 
RICHARD   J.    HAMILTON, 
WILLII'   HOULB. 
A.   LEBRUN. 
WM.    IvIoQUADB. 
HARRY   PRECIOUS. 
]:ICK\RD    SCOTT. 

E.  .STETTESTROM 

F.  BARTON    SMITH. 
EMILE    TREMBLAT. 
J.    A.    WALKER. 
NILS  AF  ZELLAN. 

Pulp   and    Paper   Magazine. 
LIEUT.    W.    S.    MORTON. 
LIEUT.   G.    K.    HANNAH. 
LIEUT.  W.  H.  GORDON, 
PTE.  R.  J.  LANE. 
PTE.    S.    BATES. 
PTE.    F.    HOWDEN. 
PTE.    M.    WAXMAN. 
PTE.   D.   ROSS. 
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Dominion  Pulp  Company,  Ltd. 

LEONARD      SARGENT 
L.    D.    STEVENS 
EXEL,.   BERGLUND. 
ALFRED  MITCHELL. 
ED.    McARTHUR. 
HENRY    MOORE. 
ALEX.   MOORE. 
JONAS    BEEKE. 
JOE  BEEKE. 
STAN.   MILLER. 
HAROLD    CLARKE. 
ELMER    CLARK. 
PAT.  KEOUGHAN. 
WM.    KEOUGHAN. 
JOHN   CROWE. 
ANDREW  McMURRAT. 
HOWARD   DOYLE. 
CHAS.  PHILIPS. 
BRAITH    TURNBULL. 
ED.  MAY. 
WM.  JACK. 
HORACE    OLDFIELD. 
JOHN  REED. 
PETE    TILLIER. 
RENE  PALMAN. 
JOHN    McMILLIAN. 
BARNEY    THIBIDEAU. 
GEO.   LOCKHART. 
GEO.   GRANT. 
WM.   CUNNINGHAM. 
WM.    DUPLESSIE. 
PERLEY   STEWART. 
DAVE    MCDONALD. 
JAMES    MILLER. 
FREEMAN   McLEAN. 
ARTHUR    RIX. 
JOHN    IRVING. 
HERB.   BREMNER. 
FR.\NK    RILEY. 
SAM.  MATHERS. 
ED.   SHEA. 
JAMES    LASCOBIA. 
PERCEY    JOHNSON. 


JOE.  JOHNSON. 
BERT  WARD. 
STEWART    ENGIjAND. 
WM.    BUCKLEY. 
FINN  LYONS. 
WM.   McAUSLAND. 
CHRIS.    ANDERSON. 
CHRIS.   ANDERSON. 
LAZARE   THIBIDEAU. 


Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
M.  SISLEY. 
FRED.    LEHAN. 
JACK    JENNETT. 
JACK    BROWN. 

Price   Bros,  and  Co.,  Limited. 
A.  AMY,  Jr. 
R.  J.  A.  AMY. 
G.    ASSELIN. 
BENJAMIN  ALLEN. 
ROSARIO    BERGERON- 
A.    BERNIER. 
R.   B.   BRUCE. 
CHARLES    P.    BRUCE. 
RAYMOND  I.   P.  BARKER. 
K.    COSMAN. 
STANLEY   CADE. 
E.   C.   CULLING. 
!'.    rONLEY. 
RONALD    CADE. 
WM.    CARPENTER. 
WM.   CLARIDGE. 
CHAS.    CONNOLLY. 
IRVING  B.  COREY. 
ROBERT    CRANSTON. 
WM.   DALE. 
R.  DONCET. 
JOS.  DELISLE. 
ROMEO  DOUCET. 
G.   C.  DRURY. 
J.    C.    EAGLES. 
ROBERT   EWING. 


G.   D.   FALKENBERG. 
JOS.   FLOOD. 
EDW.    FLYNN. 
ROBERT   GREIG. 
S.  HARTLEY. 
H.   C.   HICK. 
J.    HOOD. 

ALEX.  JOHNSTON. 
HY.  KEATCH. 
CORN.  KELLY. 
S.    A.    W.    KERR. 
G.   LANE. 
EDW.  LEDGER. 

I.APIERRE. 
E.   LEDGER. 
H.   A.   MOAT. 
THOS.    MCDONALD. 
PETER    McNAB. 
R.  G.  McKENZIE. 
W.   M.   McCANDLISH. 
H.  MILES. 
WALTER  MILLS. 
H.   E.   MILLIKEN. 
H.   A.   MOATE. 
J.   D.   OSWALD. 
WM.   PALMER. 
H.    D.    POWELL. 
ERNEST   POUNDER. 
D.   RENNIE. 
.JAS.   ROBERTSON. 
J.   A.    RYAN. 
CHAS.    SHELDON. 
GEO.   SHELDON. 
W.    TANSLEY. 
L.    THO.MPSON. 
GEO.    WISHART. 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Toronto. 
HARRY    HYDE. 
E.    FL.\X.\'IG.AN 
L.   FLAN.MGAN. 
W.    SHERRIFE. 
S.   HOPE. 
JOE.    RAYNOR. 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  COMPANY  EXPANDS. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  has  not  oul\' 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  Edwin  Crabtree  Sons,  Limit 
ed,  but  are  planning  to  increase  the  capital  stock  ol 
their  company  in  order  to  permit  them  to  expand  still 
further. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Howard  Smith  Company,  paid 
7%  back  dividends  on  their  preferred  stock.  The  com- 
pany started  operations  in  lf)14  and  the  dividends  on 
the  preferred  were  to  accumulate  from  that  date,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  three  years  would 
have  aceumidated  of  21  per  cent.  The  present  divi- 
dend, which  is  payable  December  1st  to  stock  record 
of  November  21st,  will  leave  14  per  cent,  still  due. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  will 
be  held  on  November  1.5th  to  authorize  the  ac^iuisition 
of  the  properties  and  contracts  of  the  Edwin  Ciabtree 
Sons,  Limited,  at  Crabtree  Mills.  Que.,  for  which  paj'- 
ment  will  be  made  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  com- 
mon stock  and  bonds. 

At  the  same  time  authority  will  be  asked  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  for  an  unstated  amount  as  well  as  the 
creation  and  issue  of  $L50,000  bonds,  and  to  increase 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  shareholders  are  being  asked  to  subscribe  for 
the  common  stock  at  80.  The  amount  outstanding  is 
$525,000,  while  the  preferred  amounts  to  .$175,000.  The 
common  has  been  a  feature  of  the  curb  market  re- 
cently,  and  about  the  highest  quotations  so  far  record- 
ed have  been  7.3  to  75. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  C.  Howard  Smith, 
president;  John  C.  Newman,  vice-president;  H.  C. 
Courtney,  J.  W.  Pyke,  J.  J.  M.  Pangman,  D.  W.  Camp- 
bell, J.  Alex.  Cameron. 


Howard  Smith,  President,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Co., 
which  has  made  a  stock  new  issue  in  payment  of 
the  Edwin  Crabtree  Sons'  Mills,  recently 
ii  taken  over. 
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SOME  WORDS  ABOUT  ACID  MAKING  FOR  THE 
SULPHITE  PULP  PROCESS 


By  M.  HIRSELL,  Chemical  Engineer,  Bathnrst.  N.B. 
(Specially  written  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


In  the  making  of  bisulphite  liquor  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphite  pulp  there  are  two  essentially  different 
methods  employed.  In  one  method  the  raw  material 
used  to  furnish  the  base  of  the  sulphite  liquor  ("the 
acid")  is  ordinary  rock  of  lime  ("Limestone"), 
CaCOo,  while  in  the  other  method  the  raw  material  is 
burned  lime  CaO.  With  either  methods  the  quality 
of  the  acid  produced  is  about  the  same  and  its  purity 
depends  in  both  cases  on  the  purity  of  the  raw  material 
used,  be  it  either  Calcium  carbonate  or  Calcium  oxide. 
If  the  limestone  is  impure  the  impurities  will  be  carried 
along  into  the  acid,  and  the  same  thing  will  occur  in 
the  limewater  method,  that  being  true  for  all  the  vari- 
ous systems  to-day  employed  for  either  methods.  Of 
course,  such  impurities  as  sand,  which  is  really  harm- 
less, may  be  more  or  less  effectively  trapped  before 
entering  into  the  storage  tanks,  but  that  process  will  be 
the  same  in  both  methods. 

In  either  method  the  resulting  "raw  acid"  will  con- 
tain too  low  an  amount  of  free  SO.  to  make  it  a  good 
material  for  cooking  acid,  unless  the  mill  is  cooking 
dry  wood,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case  on  this  con- 
tinent. With  both  methods  therefore  some  extra  means 
are  employed  to  enrich  the  raw  acid  in  free  SO...  The 
methods  used  for  that  ])urpose  are  principally  the  same 
for  both  the  limestone  and  the  limewater  systems,  viz., 
running  the  system  acid  over  woodblacks,  clincker  or 
coke  or  any  other  substance  that  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  raw  acid ;  and  letting  the  fresh  50^-gases  from 
the  sulphur  burner  pass  through  the  same,  on  the 
principle  of  opposite  travel,  before  entering  into  con- 
tact with  the  active  bases.  In  that  way  the  raw  acid 
may  be  enriched  to  practically  any  desired  strength 
before  entering  the  storage  tanks,  if  proper  arrange- 
ments are  employed. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  various  systems  employed  in  acid  making, 
either  with  the  limestone  or  the  limewater  systems. 
Its  purpose  is  only  to  deal  with  a  peculiar  feature, 
hitherto  to  my  knowledge  never  touched  upon  in  the 
literature  of  acid  making,  that  takes  place  in  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  in  both  systems,  viz..  the  heat  of  reaction, 
or  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  acid  due  to  chemi- 
cal reactions. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  every  chemical  re- 
action a  change  in  temperature  of  the  employed 
agencies  takes  place,  so  that  the  temperatvires  of  the 
end  products  will  be  either  more  or  less  than  the 
temperature  of  the  agencies  before  the  reaction.  In 
regard  to  this  the  limestone  and  limewater  systems  will 
show  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
finished  acid,  as  will  be  shown  from  the  following 
series  of  deductions: 

In  a  limewater  sj'stem  we  have  the  following  chemical 
reactions,  starting  with  slaked  lime  diluted  with  water : 

H.0+S0,  =  H„S03. 

Ca0+S0,  =  CaC0,. 
And  in  a  limestone  system : 

H,0+S0..  =  H,S03. 

CaC03+S0,  =  CaS03-f  CO.. 


The  heat  liberated  b,y  the  reactions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  H.,0+S0.  =  H,S03.   ■■    7,700  gram  Kalories  (gK) 

(2)  H.,SO,+Ca  (OH). 

=  CaS03+2H.O   ..    .  .29,000  gram  Kalories  (gK) 

(3)  H,  0   +   CaO    =    Ca 

(OH), 15,540  gram  Kalories  (gK) 

(4)  H.O+Ca  (OH).  =  Ca 

(6H).+H.0 3,000  gram  Kalories  (gK) 

(5)  CaCo,  =  CaO+CO,  .    .42,500  gram  Kalories  (gK) 
Assuming  that  the  CaO  is  slaked,  suspended  in  water 

and  cooled  down  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  exist- 
ing water  and  that  the  finished  acid  has  the  following 
composition : 

Total:  SO,— 4.00%. 

Free:  SO.— 2.40%. 

Combined":  SO,— 1.60%. 

One  liter  of  acid  with  1.60%  combined  SO.  con- 
tains 16  gram  combined  SO.  and  24  gram  free  SO.. 

As   before,   we   have:    H.b+SO.  =  H,SO„  7,700"gK. 

and  H.O  +  SO.  -f  Ca  (OH).   =   CaS03 

2H,0  =  7,700  29,000  gK 30,700  gK. 

As  the  molecular  weight  of  SO,  =  64  we  get  the  fol 
lowing  amoinit  of  Kalories  liberated  in  making  1  liter 
of  acid : 

For  the  free  SO.  24/64-7,700  gK.  =2,890  gK. 

and  for  the  Comb.  SO,  16/64-36,700  gK  =  9,170  gK. 


Summary 12,060  gK 

the  heat  that  raises  the  temperature  of  1  liter  of  acid 
12.06  Centigrade. 

Limestone  System : 

The  heat  involved  in  the  reactions  for  bringing  the 
limestone  to  a  thermic  position,  where  it  can  combine 
with  SO.  is  as  follows : 

CaCo3  =  CaO+CO 42,500  gK. 

H.O+CaO  =  Ca (OH).  =  +15,500  gK..    ..18,500  gK. 

H.O  +  Ca  (OH).  =  Ca  (OH).  +H.0  = 

+3,000  gK  ." 18,500  gK. 

Summarv 24.000  gK. 

And  as  before  H.0+S0.  =  H.S03 7,700  gK. 

and  H.O  +  SO.  +  Ca  (OH).   =   CaSO., 

'+  2H,0  =  7,700  +  29,000  gK...   36,700  gK. 

Accordingly  there  is  for  the  combined  part  of  the 
acid  with  a  limestone  system  liberated: 

36.700-24,000  gK.  =  12,700  gK.,  and  the  evolution  of 
heat  in  making  1  liter  of  acid  becomes : 

For  the  free  SO.  24/64  7,700  gK 2,890  gK. 

and  for  the  Comb.  SO,  16/64  12.700  gK..  .    3,175  gK. 

Summary 6,065  gK. 

the  heat  that  raises  the  temperature  of  1  liter  acid  6.06 
deg.  Centigrade.  Accordingly  we  get  with  a  limewater 
system  a  raise  in  temperature  of  12  deg.  C,  and  with 
a"  limestone  system  a  raise  of  6  deg.  C.  theoretically. 
This  being  when  assuming  that  the  lime  is  thoroughly 
alaked  and  cooled  down  to  the  same  temperature  as 
the  water  before  the  beginning  of  the  acid  making. 
If  the  lime  is  not  thoroughly  slaked,  and  in  case  steam 
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is  used,  it  will  raise  the  temperature  still  higher. 

The   theoretical   heat   involved   in   the   slaking   and 
diluting  process  is  as  follows : 

CaO+H,.0  =  Co  (OH) 15,540  gK. 

H,0+Ca    (OH),  =  Ca    (OH),+H,0  .  .    ..     3,000  gK. 


Summary 18,540  gK. 

Taking  the  above  example  of  an  acid  with  1.6%  com- 
bined SO.  =  1.4%  CaO  we  have  14  gram  CaO  per  liter 
acid. 

Molecular  weigiit  of  CaO — 56 
thus  14/56-18,450  =  4,612  gK.  and  the  raise  in  tempera- 
ture by  slaking.  4.6  deg.  Centigrade.  Part  of  that 
heat  is,  of  course,  carried  away  during  the  slacking 
process.  In  practice  the  raise  in  temperature  by  slaking 
is  about  2  deg.  C.  Tlie  total  raise  of  temperature  in 
the  limewater  process  is  accordingly  2-|-12  =  14  deg.  C. 
=  25.,  deg.  Farenheit.  and  for  a  limestone  system: 

6  deg.  C.  =  10.8  deg.  Farenheit. 
whice  figures  also  conform  with  what  is  found  in  gen- 
eral practice. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing,  the  difference  is  not 
so  very  great,  and  for  most  of  the  time  of  the  year  en- 
tirely negligible.  Also,  several  mills  have  provided 
themselves  witli  springwater  of  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature to  counteract  the  trouble  due  to  the  liigh 
temperature  of  the  finished  acid  in  summertime.  But 
where  the  mills  has  resource  to  only  river  water,  which 
may  sometimes  in  the  summer  run  as  high  as  22  deg.  G. 

72  deg.  F.)  or  more,  the  high  endtemperature  is 
quite  suficient  to  cause  considerable  trouble  in  the  acid 
departnuMit,  as  the  absorption  of  50o-gas  is  becoming 
very  low  when  the  temperature  has  passed  the  32  deg. 
C.  (89  deg.  F.)  mark.  In  that  case  it  will  be  found  that  a 
limewater  system  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison witii  tlu^  limestone  system.  As  the  initial  out- 
lay for  installment  of  the  different  systems  and  the 
power  consumption  does  not  materially  differ,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  local  question  regarding  the  pi'ice  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  system  will  be  most  economical  in  opera- 
tion. As  consumiition  of  limestone  compared  with  the 
consumption  of  burnt  lime  is  in  the  ratio  of  100:56  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  mill  using  for  ex.  350  lbs.  of  lime- 
stone per  ton  of  pulj)  produced  would  have  to  use  196 
lbs.  of  burned  lime  to  make  the  same  strength  of  acid. 
If  a  certain  percentage  of  Magnesia  also  is  present  in 
the  bases,  the  relation  will  change  accordingly. 

The  last  figures  are  only  theoretical  as  there  is  gen- 
erally more  waste  with  burned  lime  than  with  lime- 
stone, especially  if  the  lime  is  poorly  burned  or  has  be- 
come airslaked. 


MORE  PULP  EXPECTED  TO  GO  TO  ENGLAND. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Hritish  Admiral- 
ty has  undertaken  to  provide  tonnage  for  the  convey- 
ance of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  to  England,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  considei'able  increase  in  the 
export  of  pulp  to  England  in  the  near  future. 


MacGREGOR-HARKNESS  PAPER  CO. 

Tile  wliolcsale  paper  business  in  ilontreal,  formerly 
carried  on  by  John  R.  MacGregor,  has  been  taken  over 
l)y  Mr.  JIacGregor  and  Thomas  Harkness  and  is  now 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  MacGregor-Harkness 
Paper  Company. 


CANADIAN  PULP  FOR  FRANCE. 

According  to  Philippe  Roy  Canada's  trade  com- 
missioner in  Paris  there  are  opportunities  for  supplj'- 
ing  France  with  Canadian  pulp,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical. 

The  French  industry  of  paper  manufacture  depends 
upon  foreign  coTintries  for  its  supply  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  pulp.  Its  requirements  are  supplied  by  the 
countries  producing  woodpulp,  Sweden,  Norway,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Germany.  The  imports  during  the 
year  1913  amounted  to  : 

Mechanical  pulp,  tons 260,000 

Chemical  pulp,  tons 205,000 

Valued,  according  to  1913,  as  follows: 

Mechanical   pulp,   francs    35.000,000 

Chemical  pulp,  francs 60.000,000 

Germany  and  Austria  only  appear  for  26.000  tons 
of  mechanical  i)Ldp,  but  the  imports  of  chemical  pulp 
from  these  countiies  amount  to  66,000  tons,  of  a  total 
value  of  20,000,000  francs.  The  increase  in  imports  of 
chemical  pulp  from  Germany  was  particularly  rapid : 
indeed,  from  18,000  tons  in  1894  it  reached  66,000  tons 
in  1913.  The  German  and  Austrian  forests  cannot  now 
supply  in  full  the  pulp  mills  of  these  two  countries, 
wliich  make  uji  a  good  pai't  of  their  need  from  the  lum- 
ber of  Finlaiul.  Finland,  which  already  has  a  few 
chemical  mills,  can  extensively  develop  this  indu.stry. 
Canada  owns  inexhaustible  forests  and  can,  like  Fin- 
land, considerably  develop  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cal pulp.  There  two  countries  can  assure  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  allied  countries  importing  woodpulp 
if  they  find  themselves  protected  against  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Central  Empires.  We  recall  below  the 
means  which  we  have  indicated  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commission  as  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  favor  the 
development  of  the  pi'oduction  of  woodpulp  in  Finland 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  allied  countries. 

1. — Enactment  of  export  duties  in  Finland  and  Can- 
ada on  lumber  intended  for  the  Central  Empires. 

2. — Enactment,  in  allied  eoimtries  importing  pidp, 
of  special  customs  duties  against  pulp  coming  from  the 
Central  Empires. 


NEW  ZEALAND  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

Xew  Zealand  imported  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  worth  of  paper  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  according  to  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  The 
imports  of  printing  and  other  paper  into  that  countiy 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  were  valued  at 
$1,417,844,  comparing  with  imports  of  the  same  mate- 
rial for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  valued  at 
$1,121,635.    The  increase  is  $296,209. 


CANADA'S  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

Canadian  mills  produced  in  1915,  503.285  tons  of 
newsprint  jiaper  and  exported  in  the  same  period 
about  400,000  tons.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1916.  Canada  increased  her  exports  of  paper 
by  about  $5,000,000.  During  the  twelve  months  end- 
inar  June,  1916.  Canada's  exports  of  newsprint  were 
valued  at  $21,250,296  of  which  $17,759,018  went  to  the 
United  States  and  the  remainder  to  Great  Britain. 
During  the  previous  year  the  exports  were  valued  at 
$16,200,635. 
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RE  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

IS  AN  INCENTIVE  TO  EXTEND  THE 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRY. 

(Special  to   Pulp   and  Paper   Magazine). 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  ISth. 
The  re-election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  it  is  conceded  by  local  pulp 
dealers  and  importers  and  newsprint  manufacturers, 
should  prove  a  great  incentive  for  Canada  to  extend 
herself  in  her  work  of  increasing  the  production  of 
these  products.  Nothing  can  be  regarded  as  beuig  more 
beneficial  to  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Can- 
ada than  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  adnnuustration 
in  the  United  States  is  now  assured  for  the  next  tour 
vears  The  chief  and  practically  only  issue  of  "^e  cam- 
paign of  candidate  Hughes  was  a  protective  tarift.  the 
enforcement  of  which  would  most  certainly  have  limit- 
ed Canadian  activities  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  sale  of  paper  and  paper  products  were  concerned. 
Mr  Wilson  however,  is  known  as  an  out-and-out  tree- 
trader— a  man  who  is  utterly  upposed  from  the  most 
sincere  convictions  to  the  policy  of  a  protective^  taritt. 
During  the  past  four  years,  he  has  shown  .lUst  how  he 
feels  in  regard  to  this  matter,  so  there  can  be  doubt  as 
to  where  the  countrv  will  stand.  It  is  true,  the  duties 
to  be  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  this  country 
will  be  regulated  in  the  future,  by  a  tariff  commission 
,vhieh  is  to  be  appointed  within  a  short  time.  This  is 
to  be  a  non-partisan  commission— so  they  tell  us.  But, 
despite  this  fact,  it  is  believed  that  because  of  the  pre- 
sident's pronounced  attitude  in  regard  to  free-trade, 
the  tariff  bodv  will  not  dare  to  even  suggest  a  policy 
nearing  to  what  is  commonly  called  Protection. 

At  this  stage,  when  Canada  has  embarked  on  an  era 
of  mill  construction  and  a  general  movement  to  in- 
crease its  production  of  pulp  and  paper,  the  news  of 
the  election  results  must  be  very  welcome  to  those 
who  are  promoting  these  projects  and  the  Canadian 
industry  in  general.  There  is  now  nothing  to  stop  the 
progress— nothing  to  cause  wony  regarding  the  future 
relations  of  +he  two  great  North  American  nations. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  Canadians  to  learn  that 
the  entire  trade  has  been  sorely  disappointed  over  the 
results  of  the  election.  Despite  the  comment,  which 
was  common  some  months  ago.  that  newsprint  and 
pulp  manufacturers  were  no  longer  interested  in  see- 
in?  an  import  duty  placed  on  goods  coming  from  the 
Dominion,  everything,  possible  was  done  by  members 
of  the  trade  to  further  the  chances  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes  for  becoming  president.  In  New  York.  th. 
Hughes  Campaign  Club  of  the  Paper  and  Allied  Trades 
was  formed.  Large  sums  of  money  were  contributed 
and  several  demonstrations  were  given  to  show  that 
the  Republican  candidate  was  the  logical  man  for  the 
office  In  each  of  the  paper  making  centers,  feeling  for 
Mr.  Hughes  was  strong  and  generous  support  was 
given  hhii — only  because  he  favored  a  protective  tariff. 

The  cause  for  this  sentiment  urging  Protection  can 
readily  be  understood.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  this  couutiy  within  the  nast  eight  months  in 
the  renovation  of  mills,  the  installation  of  new  machi- 
nery and  in  other  means  for  increasing  production. 
Some  manufacturers  have  been  experimenting  on 
paper  specialities  formerlj'  obtained  from  Europe. 


Just  now,  some  of  the  papers  are  being  marketed 
successfully — at  a  cost  considerably  higher  than  the 
prices  asked  by  the  foreign  makers.  In  order  to  hold 
this  trade  after  the  war.  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  unfair  competition  from  Europe. 

With  regard  to  newsprint,  somewhat  the  same  fears 
were  conceived.  The  production  of  news  is  now  at  its 
greatest  mark.  Immense  capital  for  the  construction 
of  new  news  mills  was  withheld  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, its  utilization  pending  entirely  on  the  possibility 
of  securing  protection.  The  present  attitude  regarding 
new  construction  Avas  well  expressed  by  a  leading 
manufacturer  whom  your  correspondent  interviewed. 
He  said:  "You  won't  see  any  more  newsprint  mills 
built  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  four  years. 
And  it  isn't  very  likely  that  the  pulp  men  will  dare  to 
do  much  in  the  way  of  increasing  production.  There 
is  bound  to  be  a  sudden  cessation  to  the  remarkable 
demand  which  has  so  upset  the  market  for  the  past 
several  months.  It  may  ta^e  a  few  years  before  this 
change  will  occur,  but  it  is  due  and  every  manufac- 
turer knows  it  and  fears  it. 

"The  one  big  thing  which  is  then  anticipated  is  an 
overproduction.  With  machines  in  this  country  going 
at  capacity,  with  Canada  supplying  one-third  of  the 
newsprint  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  willing 
to  supply  more,  and  with  the  likelihood  that  Sweden 
will  send  considerable  news  here  after  the  war,  it  does 
not  look  bright  for  American  investments.  It  was  to 
secure  domestic  trade  after  the  war  and  to  insure  that 
any  new  construction  would  not  prove  a  loss,  that  the 
paper  trade  fought  bitterly  to  force  the  Republican 
Part.v  into  power.  But  the  struggle  was  a  failure,  the 
Democrats  were  victorious  and  the  policy  of  free  trade 
is  assured  for  the  coming  four  j'ears. 

And  this  is  Canada's  opportunit.v.  It  means  to  her 
that  thei'e  will  be  no  material  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  in  the  United  States  for  sometimes 
which  in  turn  means  that  there  is  good  reason  to  bid 
for  trade  in  the  United  States  for  there  is  good  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  sales  in  this  direction. 

At  this  particular  moment,  there  are  rumors  that 
England  will  requisition  the  great  part  of  the  Canadian 
output  of  pulp  and  paper.  In  such  an  event  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  suffer  severely  for  it  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  supplies  coming  from  the  Dominion.  With  an 
increased  production,  however,  it  would  be  possible  to 
tack  care  of  the  English  needs  and  still  exploit  the 
American  field. 

It  is  now  within  Canada's  grasp  to  become  the 
greatest  pulp  producing  countrv  in  the  world.  The 
Ignited  States  manufacturers  realize  this  and.  because 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  continued  low  or  free  tariff,  are 
not  anticipating  extending  plant  to  compete  with  their 
industrial  brothers  of  the  North. 

ROWLAND  W.  JOLLY. 


REMEMBER  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
TECHNICAL  SECTION  OF  TEE  CANADIAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  -WHICH 
■WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  RITZ-CARLTON 
HOTEL,  MONTREAL,  NOVEMBER  24TH 
AND  25TH. 
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THE  NEWSPRINT  INVESTIGATION. 

In  a  statement  annouuciug  the  virtual  completion  of 
its  investigation  of  newsprint  paper  prices,  the  United 
States  federal  trade  commission  declares  that  during 
first  half  of  this  year,  when  prices  already  were  soar- 
ing to  unprecedented  figures,  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing newsprint  paper  in  domestic  mills  was  less  than 
$1.65  per  100  pounds,  or  below  the  average  cost  in  the 
last  three  years.  Contract  prices  rose  this  year  from 
less  than  .$2  per  100  to  $3  and  .$3.50,  and  on  current 
market  purchases  publishers  have  paid  $7  or  more  for 
paper  bought  in  the  same  way  prior  to  January  1st 
for  between  .$2  and  $3. 

The  commission  says : 

"Most  newsprint  paper,  probably  about  90%,  is 
sold  on  contract  for  periods  of  a  year  or  more.  Before 
the  advance  began  contract  prices  for  newsprint  paper 
were  generally  less  tlian  $2  per  100  pounds,  free  on 
board,  mill.  During  first  half  of  1916  contract  prices 
for  large  ((uantities  in  some  instances  went  as  high  as 
$3  per  100,  and  since  July  1,  1916,  have  run  as  high 
as  if!3..50. 

"Most  of  the  contracts  now  in  operation  will  expire 
within  three  or  four  months.  Before  January  1,  1916, 
current  market  prices  ranged  generally  between  $2 
and  $3  per  100  pounds,  delivered,  but  since  that  time 
they  have  gone  up  as  high  as  $6  or  $7  per  100,  and 
even  higher  in  exeei)tional  instances. 

"Because  most  of  the  paper  was  sold  under  con- 
tracts previously  made,  on  the  average,  the  actual  net 
receipts  of  domestic  manufacturers  for  newsprint 
paper  were  less  than  .$2  jier  100  during  first  half  of 
1916 

"Average  cost  of  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper 
in  domestic  mills  was  less  than  .$33  per  ton,  $1.65  per 
100.  during  first  half  of  1916.  These  average  costs  were 
sliehtlv  lower  than  average  costs  in  anv  vear  from  1913 
to  1915. 

"Most  important  materials  which  advanced  in  price, 
.sulphite  and  ground  wood,  were  produced  by  most 
paper  manufacturers  without  an  increase  in  cost,  and 
not  bought  at  market  prices. 

"Quantity  of  newsprint  paper  produced  by  domes- 
tic manufacturers  in  first  half  of  1916  was  somewhat 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  half  year  since  middle 
of  1913. 

"Quantity  imported,  which  came  chiefly  from  Can- 
ada, e(|ualed  about  one-third  of  domestic  production, 
and  showed  a  great  increase  in  the  first  half  of  1916. 

"An  increase  in  demand  for  newsprint  paper  is  in- 
dicated by  fact  that  sworn  statements  respecting  cir- 
culation of  newspapers  generally  show  larger  issues  by 
leading  newspapers,  and  by  fact  that  number  of  pages 
of  the  larger  newspapers  have  very  generally  increas- 
ed on  account  of  large  increases  in  advertising  and 
news  matter." 


TO  USE  THE  BARK  OF  A  TREE. 

The  pork  packers  are  said  to  market  everything  of 
the  hog  except  its  squeal.  Lumbermen  are  learning  to 
use  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Tree  bai-k  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  felt  roofing.  The  waste  from  bark  used 
for  tanning  purposes  has  been  successfully  used  for 
low  grade  wall  paper.  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  ex- 
periments now  in  progress  indicate  hemlock  bark  may 
be  used  for  sheathing  paper,  carpet  lining,  bottle 
wrappers  and  deadening  felt. 


TORONTO  PAPER  INCREASES  DIVIDEND. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Company  is  the  latest  Canadian 
paper  concern  to  join  the  "dividend-increase"  class. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Toronto  Paper 
Co.,  held  a  few  days  ago  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto, 
it  was  decided  that  conditions  in  the  industry  war- 
ranted an  increase  in  the  dividend  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31st.  A  disbursement  for  the'  six 
months  of  3  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  accordingly  declared,  this  comparing  with  2 
per  cent  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 


R.  S.  Waldie,  President  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing 
Co.,  whose  dividend  has  just  been  increased. 

The  company  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  between  December  31,  1913,  and  June  30,  1914. 
The  dividend  was  then  passed  for  the  balance  of  1914. 

In  the  directors"  report  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1916,  it  was  stated  that  "The  directors  hope  that 
conditions  will  permit  the  payment  of  a  2  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  capital  stock  on  the  2nd  July  next, 
and  at  the  same  rate  half-vearlv  thereafter." 


CANADIAN  PAPER  AND  PULP. 

Canada,  during  the  last  fiscal  year;  increased  her 
exports  of  paper  about  $5,000,000.  Exports  of  pulp 
wood  decreased,  while  wood  pulp  increased  about  $3  - 
000,000. 

In  twelve  months  ended  with  June,  Canada  export- 
ed .$21,2,50,296  worth  of  paper ;  $17,7.59,018  came  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  went  to  the  British  Isles. 
Export  the  previous  year  was  $16,200,635. 

Export  of  jiulp  wood  was  $6,102,170,  all  of  which 
came  to  the  United  States,  a  decrease  from  1915  of 
$360,955. 

Wood  pulp  exports,  which  came  to  the  United 
States,  ran  to  $10,793,647,  total  exports  being  $12,220,- 
988,  Great  Britain  taking  the  remainder. 

In  the  same  period  Canada  imported  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  finished  paper  and  the  manufactures  thereof 
to  value  of  $4,243,530.  Canada's  importation  of  books, 
periodicals,  etc.,  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$4,076,671,  and  from  Great  Britain  $986,447. 
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The  Strathcoua  Paper  Co.,  of  Strathcona,  Out., 
M'hich  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  specializing  on 
building  paper,  is  adding  another  machines— a  66- 
inch  Harper-Fourdrinier.  It  will  be  in  operation  in  a 
couple  of  months.  Wrapping  papers  will  likely  be 
made  on  the  second  machine.  The  company,  of  which 
W.  J.  Finlay  is  manager,  has  at  present  two  beating 
and  one  Jordan  engines,  and  one  seventy-two  inch 
Fourdrinier  the  output  being  from  ten  to  twelve  tons 
a  day.  Mr.  Finlay  was  in  Montreal  last  week  calling 
upon  the  trade  and  reports  business  as  being  good  and 
the  outlook  vei-y  bright. 

*  •         • 

A  by-law  has  been  passed  by  the  Hull,  Que.,  city 
council  giving  a  fixed  valuation  to  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co., 
Limited.  The  company  asked  that  they  be  given  a  fixed 
assessment  of  $1,750,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years  but 
it  was  decided  to  allow  them  the  valuation  placed  on 
their  holdings  this  year  of  $2,152,000  for  five  years, 
with  improvements  exempted. 

«         *         » 

Australia  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  are  now 
looking  to  British  Columbia  for  a  supply  of  wood  pulp 
for  the  coming  year.  During  the  past  few  days  S.  C. 
Yeomans  spent  a  few  days  in  Vancouver,  with  the 
object  of  securing  this  commodity  for  the  Malay  states. 
G.  L.  Todman,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W.,  Sun,  also  recently  interviewed  interests  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  province.  The  latter  stated  that  for  some 
years  Australian  newspaper  owners  had  been  getting 
"their  pulp  from  Norway  but  today  prices  are  three 
times  to  what  they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  freight  rates  are  exceptionally  high.  He  thought 
that  Canada  was  a  new  field  in  which  business  might 
be  done  to  advantage. 

*  *         * 

Twelve  million  dollars  is  promised  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  tax  imposed  by  the  budget  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament  and  the  initial  assessments 
are  now  being  paid  by  the  corporations  azid  indivi- 
duals whose  excess  profit  comes  under  the  scope  of  the 
act.  Several  paper  and  pulp  companies,  who  have  been 
made  very  large  profits  during  the  year,  will  make 
contributions. 

*  *  # 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  several  typographi- 
cal unions  in  Ontario  requesting  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  put  in  operation  the  War  Measures  Act  of 
1914  to  regulate  the  price  of  paper  to  the  printing 
trade.  The  resolutions  point  out  the  present  high  fig- 
ures and  call  attention  to  the  announcements  of  news- 
print manufacturers  that,  on  January  1st  next,  the 
cost  will  be  advanced  to  about  sixty  per  cent.  The 
typographical  unions  set  forth  the  fact  that  if  the  new 
rates  become  effective  a  number  of  newspapers  will 
be  forced  out  of  business  and  a  small  army  of  em- 
ployees deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a  living. 


No  more  Sunday  newspapers  will  be  sold  at  border 
towns  and  cities  in  Ontario  and  orders  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Attorney  General's  Department  to  this 
effect. 


A  night  school  for  the  employees  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  Thorold,  Merriton  and  St.  Catharines, 
will  shortly  be  established  in  Thorold  and  will  open 
about  November  21st.  The  public  school  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  classes  and  leading  authorities  will 
undertake  the  work  of  instruction.  The  establishment 
of  tlu'  school  is  being  brought  about  by  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
supjiorted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
mills  in  the  St.  Catharines  district  who  deserve  every 
credit  for  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  thej'  are 
backing  the  project.  This  will  be  the  first  school  of 
its  kind  undertaken  in  the  Dominion. 


S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  IMills  Co.,  Toronto,  left  his  Studebaker  motor 
car  in  front  of  the  office,  recently,  and  when  he  went 
to  get  it  he  found  that  the  machine  had  disappeared. 
It  was  located  later  having  been  driven  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  and  left  in  the  ditch  badly 
smashed. 


The  Toronto  Paper  Company  are  installing  a  fourth 
machine  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  require- 
ments of  their  customei*s.  It  is  an  eighty-two  inch 
Fourdrinier  and  it  is  expected  that  the  machine  will 
be  in  operation  early  in  January'when  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  will  be  thirty  tons  a  day  of  book  and  writing 
papers. 


Tlu'  new  bleaching  equipment  of  the  TJiordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  has  been  installed 
and  the  plant  was  put  in  operation  this  week.  It  is 
expected  that  the  output  will  be  thirty  to  thirty-five 
tons  a  day  of  bleached  sulphite.  In  the  boiler  house 
at  Merritton  there  have  been  placed  in  position  three 
new  water  tube  boilers.  They  give  the  company  about 
fifty  more  per  cent  more  steam  capacity  than  the  old 
return  tubular  boilers  which  were  taken  out.  One  of 
the  old  ground  wood  buildings  has  been  equipped  as  a 
power  plant  to  supply  power  to  the  mill.  A  new  liquor 
plant  has  been  built  and  a  new  Avater  system  installed. 
A  new  plant  to  produce  bleach  liquor  was  erected  and 
a  bleachery  installed  in  the  old  wet  machine  building 
while  a  new  wet  machine  addition  and  shipping  room 
were  put  up.  The  company  are  now  turning  out  at 
their  Hawkesbury  indtistry  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  and  with  thirty 
tons  or  more  of  entirely  bleached  sulphite  at  Merrit- 
ton, the  oxitlook  is  exceptionally  bright. 
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AMERICAN  CAPITAL  FOR  CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES. 

The  iniportauee  of  Canada  as  a  paper  making  centre 
i.s  evidenced  every  day,  in  the  way  American  capital  is 
coming  over  the  border,  securing  a  hold  on  pvxlp  wood 
concessions  and  paper  mills,  and  the  position  that  Can- 
ada takes  iu  '" setting  her  liouse  in  order"  for  a  tre- 
mendous increase  iu  development  along  that  line  is 
watched  keenly  by  the  big  men  in  the  paper  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Naturally  the  manufacturers  of 
materials  entering  into  the  production  of  paper  are 
looking  to  Canada  for  increasing  market  in  their  lines, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  this,  the  well  known  house  of 
Franklin  H.  Kalbfleisch  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  with 
extensive  works  iu  eight  cities  and  towns  in  a  half 
dozen  States,  manufacturing  Chemicals,  have  appoint- 
ed Mr.  A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  their  Canadian 
Representative. 

Mr.  Huestis  is  well  known  to  the  paper  trade,  and 
will  give  that  branch  of  the  business  particular  atten- 
tion. The  Erie  Chemical  Works  at  Erie,  Pa.,  situated 
near  the  border,  and  one  of  the  Franklin  H.  Kalbfleisch 
group  of  factories,  are  large  manufacturers  of  Sul- 
phate of  Alumina,  a  material  used  extensively  by 
paper  makers,  and  now  in  great  demand.  This  com- 
pany also  manufactures  Calcined  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Kraft  Pulp,  Caisin  and  Satin  White.  ]\Ir.  Huestis  re- 
ports already  a  quick  response  to  offerings  of  certain 
brands  of  Chemicals  on  contract  for  next  year,  showing 
that  buyers  of  Canadian  mills  are  wide  awake  to  con- 
ditions governing  the  market  in  materials,  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  i)riees  now  offereil  for  next 
vear's  delivery. 


H.  R.  McMillan  Chief  Forester  British  Columbia.     He 

has  resigrned  his  position  to  enter  the  lumber 

business. 


RIORDON'S   NEW   BLEACHED   SULPHITE   MILL. 

The  Riordon  Paper  Company  are  starting  their  new 
mill  at  Meriton  this  week  on  bleached  sulphite  and 
will  turn  out  about  10,000  tons  of  strong  bleached  sul- 
phite pulp  per  year.  This  mill  which  was  one  of  the 
oldest  sulphite  pulp  mills  on  the  continent  was  for- 
merly on  unbleached,  but  has  been  changed  and  here- 
after will  produce  bleached  pulp.  As  is  well  known, 
the  market  for  this  has  been  very  strong  and  the 
in  disposing  of  their  output.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
could  sell  double  the  quantity  without  putting  a 
traveller  on  the  road  or  making  any  special  effort. 


MAKES  OLD  PAPERS  NEW. 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Milwaukee  says:  The 
high  cost  of  print  paper  is  largely  responsible  U,v 
bringing  into  the  limelight  Dr.  Thomas  Jasperson,  who 
has  invented  a  process  whereby  old  newspapers,  form- 
erly regard  "d  ns  waste,  are  traasformed  into  pure 
white  stock,  lo  be  again  used  for  newspaper  printing. 
The  process  has  already  been  given  actual  test,  copies 
of  a  newspaper,  yellow  with  age,  having  been  convert- 
ed into  rolls  or  spotless  paper  and  used  for  several 
issues  of  a  Xeenaha,  Wisconsin,  newspaper.  Dr.  Jas- 
pehson  is  being  besieged  with  inquiries  from  all  over 
the  country. 

The  process  removes  all  ink  from  the  old  news- 
papers and  they  are  ground  up,  made  into  a  pulp  and 
run  through  a  paper-making  machine,  coming  out 
whiter  than  the  original  paper. 

Dr.  Jasperson  worked  more  than  four  years  on  the 
sub.ject  before  he  perfected  his  compound.  He  finally 
completed  his  work  about  a  year  ago.  He  persuaded 
a  manufacturer  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  to  make  a 
batch.  The  result  was  a  success.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
mill  of  the  combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Outaga- 
mie County,  made  one  run  of  the  Jasperson  paper.  It 
was  used  in  the  publication  of  a  small  issue  of  a  daily 
paper  at  Xeenaha,  Wis.,  and  success  was  assured.  The 
paper  was  firm,  white  and  of  excellent  ijuality. 


REMINGTON  MILL  CHANGES  HAND. 

D.  R.  Haiuia  has  purchased  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Remington  Paper  and  Power  Company,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  for  his  sons,  Mark  A.  Hanna  II,  and 
Carl  H.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  who  are  to  become  of- 
ficers of  the  company  and  members  of  the  directorate. 

The  Remington  Paper  and  Power  Company  operates 
three  mills  with  a  capacity  of  48,000  tons  of  paper  an- 
nually ami  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paper 
in  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  mills  the  company 
owns  water  power  of  18,000  horse-power  or  better.  The 
company  employs  more  than  1,500  in  the  mill  opera- 
tion and  wood  supply  department. 

The  mills  are  located  at  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  Norwood, 
N.  Y.,  and  Raymondsville,  N.  Y.,  and  their  conti-ol  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hanna  after  spirited  competition. 
Among  the  chief  bidders  were  interests  representing 
the  New  York  World. 

Mark  A.  Hanna  11  becomes  an  officer  in  the  financial 
end  of  the  proposition  and  Carl  H.  Hanna  takes  an 
ott'icial  position  in  the  operating  end,  both  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  also.  Both  have  taken 
up  their  new  duties  at  Watertown,  where  the  duties  at 
Watertown,  where  the  main  offices  of  the  company  are 
located. 

Associated  with  Messrs.  Hanna  will  be  Mark  L. 
Wilder,  who  continues  as  president  of  the  company; 
Bermingham  &  Seaman,  paper  brokers;  James  Whelan, 
of  Port  Ai-thur,  who  has  large  interests  in  the  paper 
and  wood  pulp  industry  in  British  Columbia ;  William 
P.  Leech,  vice  pi'esident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Company,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Leader 
and  Cleveland  News  and  others. 

In  taking  up  their  new  duties  Jlessrs.  Hanna  become 
leading  figures  in  the  paperraakiug  industry  of 
America. 
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THE  LIMIT  OF  PROSPERITY. 

Rising  prices,  reaehiug  unpreeedeuted  levels  so  far 
as  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  are  already  the 
cause  of  serious  anxiety.  From  not  a  few  quarters  it 
is  reported  that  the  advance  in  living  costs  has  fully 
offset  the  increase  in  wages;  while  in  others  it  is  found 
that  this  advance  is  serving  noticeably  to  reduce  de- 
mand in  retail  trade.  Far-sighted  observers  already 
predict  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  there  will  be  a 
breakdown  of  the  present  industrial  conditions,  even  if 
no  material  change  in  foreign  demand  occurs.  The 
situation  is  still  undeveloped :  no  positive  predictions 
either  as  to  the  time  or  immediate  cause  of  a  business 
reaction  can  be  safely  offered;  but  the  question  is 
fairly  to  be  asked  what  is  the  limit  of  present  pros- 
perity. 

The  history  of  business  during  the  past  two  decades 
shows  that  as  industrial  activity  increases,  demand  for 
labor  advances,  wages  tend  to  rise,  and  in  consequence 
purchasing  power  is  more  generally  diffused.  The  use 
of  such  purchasing  power  results  in  carrying  off  sup- 
plies of  goods  as  they  are  produced,  and  so  in  main- 
taining prices  and  business  activity.  When  the  time 
coilies  that  prices  are  so  high  as  to  curtail  demand, 
wages  running  relatively  behind  living  costs,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  "overproduction,"  and  ultimately  re- 
tailers are  left  with  large  unsold  stocks  which  they 
find  it  hard  to  dispose  of.  The  outiJoine  is  a  gradual 
suspension  of  their  purchases  from  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  aud  finally  a  slackening  of  activity 
which  may  merge  into  depression  or  even  develop  into 
panic  if  conditions  prove  so  bad  as  to  check  liquidation. 
The  cycle  is  then  complete  and  business  prosperity  has 
led  to  its  own  stoppage  or  destruction  by  the  readiness 
of  some  elements  in  economic  society  to  overreach. 
The  real  check  to  prosperity,  however,  was  administer- 
ed when  the  advance  of  prices  led  to  the  suspension  or 
partial  cessation  of  demand,  and  it  was  this  cessation 
that  really  furnished  the  limit  to  the  prosperous  con- 
ditions previously  existent.  Is  such  a  situation  now  in 
sight  in  the  United  States? 

The  essential  respect  in  which  the  present  cycle 
of  prosperity  has  differed  from  predecessors  has  been 
its  peculiar  relation  to  foreign  trade.  When  the  Eu- 
ropean war  first  broke  out,  business  was  in  only  fair 
condition  and  local  demand  was  unsatisfactory  in  many 
directions.  The  sudden  pressure  of  European  demand 
carried  off  surplus  stocks,  raised  prices  and  then  led 
to  general  wage  advances.  Consequent  upon  these 
developments  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  domes- 
tic buying  throughout  the  country.  This  has  supple- 
mented Euroi>ean  demand  most  powerfully  and  has 
accelerated  still  further  the  upward  movement  of  prices 
and  wages.  To-day,  it  is  no  doubt  true  to  say  that  local 
prosperity  is  far  more  largely  the  outcome  of  home 
demand  than  of  foreign,  important  as  the  latter  is. 
If  it  be  true  that  high  prices  are  checking  home  p.ur- 
chasing,  however,  it  would  follow  that  a  third  phase 
was  now  to  open  in  which  we  should  once 
more  find  ourselves  primarily  dependent  upon  for- 
eign buyers  for  our  market.  The  fact  that  oiir  sur- 
plus stocks  in  all  lines  have  been  so  fully  taken  mili- 
tates against  the  notion  that  home  demand  could  in 
any  near  future  be  largely  destroyed.  The  population 
must  be  supplied  with  a  minimum  of  necessaries  and 
will  biiy  them  at  some  price,  but  the  general  tendency 
to  the  limitation  of  buying  will  be  present  and  will 
exert  its  effect.    By  keeping  the  market  swept  clean, 


so  to  speak,  the  European  war  will  have  modified  the 
conditions  otherwise  likely  to  cause  depression 
through  overproduction,  but  cannot  of  course  destroy 
or  remove  them.  The  situation  due  to  the  raising 
of  prices  and  the  corresponding  curtailment  of  de- 
mand will  remain  and  is  beginning  to  be  seen  inter- 
nationally as  well  as  in  domestic  business.  The  be- 
ginning of  an  outward  flow  of  gold  in  certain  direc- 
tions due  to  the  hesitation  of  some  foreign  countries 
to  buy  here  at  existing  levels  testifies  to  the  nature  of 
the  situation. 

It  is  false  and  misleading  to  suggest,  as  a  good 
many  speakers,  regardless  of  party,  are  now  doing,  that 
some  "measures"  can  be  devised  to  protect  and  main- 
tain existing  prosperity  "after  the  war."  If  such 
measures  can  be  applied  in  our  relations  with  Europe, 
they  can  be  applied  in  our  relations  among  ourselves. 
Those  who  know  how  to  prevent  disturbance  to  our 
foreign  trade  must  be  able  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  condition  of  domestic  business  and  prevent  the 
latter  from  suffering  any  setback.  In  fact,  the  secret 
of  domestic  is  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  trade  —  the 
offering  of  satisfactory  goods  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
fabulous  prices  prevailing  to-day  in  many  lines  must 
necessaril}^  curtail  all  denmnd  except  that  which  grows 
out  of  absolutel}'  luiavoidable  requirements.  As  soon 
as  these  requirements  are  themselves  curtailed  demand 
drops  in  corresponding  proportion.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  safeguarded  in  that  the  peculiar  and  strenuous 
conditions  of  demand  during  the  past  two  years  have 
prevented — thus  far — any  appearance  of  the  so-called 
"overproduction"  danger.  It  remains  true  that  do- 
mestic demand  is  necessarily  checked  by  the  abnormal 
prices  and  that  foreign  demand  will  be  similarly 
abridged  in  the  more  or  less  early  future.  Our  ad- 
vancing prices  furnish  a  more  and  more  nearly  absolute 
limit  to  our  prosperity  because  they  indicate  a  more 
and  more  definite  approach  to  the  point  beyond  which 
buying  power  is  suspended  or  so  greatly  reduced  as  to 
check  productive  activity.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  further  rise  of  these  prices  in  competitive 
markets  if  we  expect  to  go  on  selling  goods  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  prevent  it  in  domestic  markets  if  we 
expect  our  home  consumers  to  go  on  buying  beyond 
what  they  require  for  absolute  needs. — The  Ncav  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


UNITED  STATES  PULP  IMPORTS. 

The  United  States  continues  to  increase  her  impor- 
tations of  both  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp.  Imports 
of  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  August,  1916,  were  22.290 
tons,  valued  at  $4:14.447.  This  compared  with  15,249 
tons,  valued  at  $254,973,  imported  in  August,  1915. 

Imports  of  chemical  pulp  in  August.  1916.  totaled 
40,449  tons,  valued  at  $2,024,420.  In  Augiist,  1915,  the 
figures  were  30,751  tons,  valued  at  $1,236,037. 

For  the  eight  months  ending  August.  1916,  imports 
of  all  kinds  of  wood  pulp  were  346,605  tons.  For  the 
same  period  of  1915  the  total  was  319,828  tons. 


SCRAPS  OF  PAPER. 


German-American  newspapers  claim  that  Canada's 
white  paper  is  made  more  costly  to  them  than  to 
American  journals  favoring  the  Allies.  Berlin  is  fond 
of  scraps  of  paper  and  the  transplanted  Teuton  seems 
to  be  anxious  to  precipitate  paper  scraps  in  the  United 
States. — Ottawa  Citizen. 
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THE  CANADIAN  SITUATION. 

(American   Newspaper   Publishers'   Association 
Bulletin). 

At  the  request  of  the  publishers  in  Canada,  thruogh 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  two  conferences  have 
been  held  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  Ottawa  on 
the  newsprint  situation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Minister  and  his  experts  is  decid- 
edly favorable  to  the  publishers,  and  for  this  reason  an 
investigation  has  been  called  at  an  early  date  which 
will  go  into  the  question  thoroughly.  The  Government 
also  asked  publishers  and  paper  manufacturers  to  try 
to  get  together  separately  and  solve  their  difficulties 
among  themselves. 

The  contention  of  the  publishers  is  that  these  exces- 
sive prices  should  not  be  asked  from  Canadian  publish- 
ers on  the  ground  that  Canada  is  manufacturing  1,800 
tons  of  print  a  day,  and  using  only  about  3.50,  and  that 
the  publishers  in  that  country  should  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  the  products  manufactured  from  their  raw  mate- 
rials at  the  lowest  possible  price.  They  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  print  manufacturers  for  any  prices  they 
charge  outside  of  Canada,  but  insist  that  the  price  ot 
3c.  f.o.b.  mill  which  has  been  put  out  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  ridiculous  when  their  price  on  present  con- 
tracts is  2e  to  2.15c  f.o.b.  sidewalk. 

They  have  therefore  asked  taht  if  the  print  manu- 
facturers decline  to  give  them  this  naturel  benefit  to 
which  they  claim  they  are  entitled,  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  impose  a  heavy  export  tax  or  prohibition, 
or  shall  regulate  the  price  at  which  the  paper  shall  be 
sold  in  Canada.  This  proposal  is  looked  upon  favor- 
ably as  a  general  proposition  by  the  Government.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  has,  however,  sailed  for  England, 
which  will  probably  delay  any  definite  steps  for  some 
time. 

The  Provincial  Governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
especially  are  also  taking  cognizance  of  the  paper 
situation  with  a  view  to  some  action.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  has  given  limits  to  almost  all  the  operating 
paper  companies  by  merely  the  payment  of  cutting 
dues.  These  limits  have  been  given  to  encourage  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  for  the  benefits  which 
accrue  fi'om  such  a  development.  There  is  a  possibO- 
ity,  tiierefore,  that  these  Governments  will  take  the 
stand  that  they  should  maintain  the  price  of  newsprint 
manufactui'ed  by  such  mills  at  a  fair  price  which  will 
not  work  a  hardship  upon  the  publishers  in  general, 
or  in  any  wa}'  be  detrimental  to  the  publishing  inter- 
est. They  further  feel  that  if  abnormall.y  high  profits 
are  to  be  obtained  by  selling  products  from  these  limits 
outside  the  country,  they  are  entitled  to  a  large  share 
of  this  benefit  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  allow 
these  mills  to  hold  these  limits  without  charge  or  for 
a  very  nominal  charge. 

The  price  of  newsprint  has  been  influenced  slightly 
also  in  Canada  by  a  number  of  magazines  and  weeklies 
formerly  using  the  lower  grades  of  book  papers  now 
having  gone  on  newsprint.  They  are,  of  course  able  to 
pay  comparatively  high  prices  for  their  print  paper, 
so  that  the  consumption  is  thereby  slightly  increased. 

In  answer  to  the  claims  of  the  publishers,  manufac- 
turers maintain  that  the  advance  to  3  cents  which 
they  ask  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  present  costs  and 
is  imposed  practically    to    take    care    of    anticipated 


future  increases.  Their  position  seems  hard  to  main- 
tain ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  such  price  upon 
that  ground.  The  costs  have  unquestionably  increased 
somewhat,  but  as  jet  the  increased  cost  of  materials 
and  supplies  has  only  affected  the  cost  of  paper  slight- 
ly, possibly  only  10  or  15  cents  a  hundred.  Very  few 
mills  have  had  to  meet  any  increased  labor  cost  in 
their  manufacturing,  and  increased  wood  costs  will  not 
be  felt  until  the  Spring  of  next  year.  Doubtless  by  the 
middle  of  next  3'ear  many  mills  will  experience  an  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  cost,  due  to  new  wood  in- 
creases to  the  extent  of  15  to  25  cents  a  hundred,  also 
further  increases  in  supplies,  such  as  bronze,  wires, 
felts,  and  chemicals.  It  is  obviously  unfair  that  in- 
creases should  be  demanded  immediately  for  costs 
which  will  not  become  eft'eetive  for  at  least  six  months, 
and  which  even  in  their  most  aggravated  condition 
would  not  then  increase  the  real  cost  of  paper  by  the 
amount  claimed.  There  is  therefore  every  possibility 
that  some  adjustment  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigation  soon  to  be  brought  on  in  Canada. 

Individual  manufacturers  have  further  stated  that 
if  the  Government  undertakes  to  impose  any  export 
tax  or  prohibition  of  any  kind  upon  print  paper,  they 
will  shut  down  tlieii'  paper  mills  and  sell  their  sulphite 
and  ground  wood  pulp,  on  which  they  can  make  a 
larger  profit  than  they  are  now  making  by  selling 
paper.  At  the  iimnediate  prices  which  are  being  ob- 
tained for  both  mechanical  and  chemical  pulps,  this 
contention  can  be  su.stained  provided  they  are  able  to 
put  these  pulps  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  shipped. 
Few  if  any  of  the  mills  are  equipped  with  wet  ma- 
chines or  drying  e(|uipment  to  put  such  pulp  in  shape 
for  tran.sportation.  Further,  the  .shut  down  of  their 
mills  and  breaking  up  of  their  paper  making  crews 
would  be  such  a  serious  item  that  the  threat  could  not 
be  entertained  seriously  on  account  of  the  practical 
diff'iculties. 


NEW  PULP  MILL  AT  PORT  ARTHUR. 

By  a  vote  of  1,200  to  forty,  the  ratepayers  of  Port 
Arthur  have  ratified  an  agi-eement  between  the  city 
and  Annwell  G.  Mclutyre,  of  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
by  which  the  latter,  representing  interests  which  now 
have  four  pulp  mills  in  Canada,  will  build  another  here. 
They  plan  a  plant  of  150  tons  output  per  day  in  three 
units  of  50  tons  per  day  each,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
a  paper  mill.  Under  the  agreement  upon  which  pulp 
limits  are  secured  from  the  Ontario  Government,  the 
150-ton  plant  must  be  completed  in  three  years,  at  a 
cost  of  a  million  dollars.  Construction  is  to  be  started 
immediately.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Bare  Point 
in  the  north  end  of  the  city.  The  municipality  gives 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  with  no  exemption  from 
taxation  or  other  bonus. 


SECOND  ONLY  TO  STEEL. 

"The  latest  census  of  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States. shows  that  in  America  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  steel  indus- 
try. The  total  invested  capital  is  estimated  at  $500,- 
000,000,  while  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  of  the  paper  and  pulp  amounts  to  $350,000,- 
000." 
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BETTER  FOREST  PROTECTION  FOR  N.  B. 

The  New  Bruiiwiek  Goverumeut  is  preparing  plans 
for  the  re-organizatiou  of  the  whole  forest  protection 
system.  That  the  provmcial  forest  possessions  of  over 
18,000  scjuare  miles  merit  the  most  modern  and  effec- 
tive safeguards  against  fire  goes  without  saying.  The 
notion  that  forests  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves has  been  abandoned  by  nearly  every  govern- 
ment on  earth  having  authority  over  timber  lands. 
Once  the  responsibility  for  forest  protection  is  ad- 
mitted, it  behooves  a  government  to  build  up  the  most 
economical  and  up-to-date  patrol  service.  The  main- 
tenance of  New  Brunswick's  forest  industries  depends 
absolutely  upon  the  elimination  of  destructive  fires.  In 
1912,  before  the  slump  in  the  lumber  trade  was  under 
way,  New  Brunswick  produced  '  nearly  $7,500,000  of 
lumber,  shingles,  pulp  wood  and  lath,  not  counting  fire 
wood,  fence  posts,  etc.  The  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment receives  an  average  of  about  $500,000  a  year 
from  forest  operations  and  thousands  of  workmen  owe 
their  living  to  the  same  source.  A  very  substantial  part 
of  the  business  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  is 
accounted  for  by  the  aimual  wood  harvest. 

To  those  who  wonder  if  New  Brunwick  can  be  freed 
from  serious  forest  tires,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
private  association  of  C^uebec  Province,  the  St.  Maurice 
Forest  Protective  Association,  patrolling  two-thirds  as 
much  territory  as  the  whole  forest  area  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, have  reduced  forest  tires  to  an  extent  hitherto 
regarded  as  impossible.  This  was  accomplished  by  good 
organization,  close  inspection  of  rangers,  and  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  clearing  fires  of  settlers.  New 
Brunswick  has  done  much  already  in  the  way  of  forest 
protection,  and  can  enjoy  similar  immunity  by  taking 
similar  measures.  Lacking  them,  no  Government  can 
hope  to  preserve  invaluable  timber  assets  against  the 
ravages  of  fire. — Canadian  Forestry  Journal. 


J.  N.  Greenshields,  K.C,  President  Wayagamack  Pulp 

and  Paper  Co.,  whose  securities  have  been  active 

on  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.    Additional 

Directors  are  to  be  appointed  at  the 

annual  meeting. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  NOTES. 

New  York  Curb  has  listed  1,000,000  common  shares 
North  American  Pulp  and  Paper  without  par  value. 


To  help  to  relieve  the  paper  crisis  in  France,  an  im- 
portant organization  of  French  newspapers  has  agreed 
that  the  size  of  the  papers  should  be  reduced  one-half 
twice  a  week. 


Interlake  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has 
been  to  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.  The  price  is  said  to  have  been 
$1,000,000. 


Five  Jewish  papers  in  New  York  city,  with  com- 
bined circulation  of  over  500,000,  with  double  price 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents,  because  of  high  cost  of 
print  pajier  and  other  material. 


British  admiralty  will  furnish  a  number  of  vessels 
for  shipment  of  30,000,000  feet  of  southern  pine  ac- 
cording to  Standard  Export  Lumber  Co.  of  New 
Orleans. 


Co-operative  purchasing  of  newsprint  paper  by 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  has 
been  decided  upon.  It  was  agreed  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  papers  obtain  a  supply  during  1917  at  a 
pi'iee  that  would  enable  them  to  exist. 


Kepresentatives  of  paper  jobbing  liouses,  visiting 
Wisconsin,  predict  that  print  paper  will  go  to  ten 
cents  a  pound  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Arthur  J.  Lepper,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
held  a  responsible  position  with  the  Canada  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  has  enlisted  for  overseas,  having  joined  the 
59th  Battery. 


FORESTRY  BRANCH  AND  TELEPHONES. 

About  710  miles  of  telephone  lines  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  during  the 
past  four  years  in  the  25,000,000  acres  of  reserves  in 
the  four  western  provinces.  The  mileage  is  distribut- 
ed as  follows : 

Miles. 

Alberta  Reserves 75 

Alberta  Reserves 265 

Saskatchewan  Reserves    50 

Manitoba  Reserves 320 

Total 710 


REMEMBER  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
TECHNICAL  EECTICN  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  WHICH 
WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  RITZ-CARLTON 
HOTEL,  MONTREAL,  NOVEMBER  24TH 
AND  25TH. 


PUBLISHING  COSTS. 


The  cost  of  producint;-  an  ordinaiy  newspaper  in 
Canada  was  shown  to  be  from  3  to  5  cents  a  copy 
according  to  figures  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Advertisers  held  in 
Toronto  last  week. 
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UNITED  STATES  T^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


New  York,  Nov.  13. 
Au  authority  on  the  kraft  paper  industry  in  the 
United  States,  in  an  interview  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  stated,  during  the 
past  fortnight,  that  the  shortage  of  newsprint  paper 
in  this  country  is  traceable  to  the  increased  output  of 
wrapping  i^aper.  "The  consvunption  of  kraft  is  25 
per  cent  greater  than  it  was  two  years  ago,"  he  said, 
on  machines  that  were  formally  used  for  news.  This, 
"Probably  450  tons  daily  are  now  being  manufactured 
on  machines  that  were  formally  used  for  news.  This 
therefore,  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  shortage  of  the 
newsprint  supply." 

•  •         • 

Quite  a  number  of  the  business  men  of  Gardner,  Me., 
have  subscribed  to  stock  in  a  proposed  paper  mill  in 
that  town.  At  a  meeting  of  the  business  men's  as- 
sociation several  weeks  ago  they  pledged  themselves 
to  !l5lO,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  $200,000  mill  to 
iiiauufaeture  celluloid  tissue  and  high  grade  bo.x 
boartls.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  sufficient 
capital  is  raised  that  work  will  be  immediately  started. 

•  *         * 

It  is  rumored  in  New  York  circles  that  the  Berlin 
Mills  Company  is  considering  curtailing  its  newsprint 
production  at  Portland,  Me.  The  company,  however, 
does  not  expect  to  discontinue  this  grade  entirely. 

•  •         • 

Extensive  additions  and  improvements  are  under 
w-ay  at  the  plant  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Paper 
Company,  Washington,  D.C.  According  to  the  per- 
mit, this  concern  will  spend  about  $10,000  in  improve- 
ments. 

•  •         • 

It  is'  reported  that  the  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Harms- 
wortli  Mills  at  Grand  Falls,  N.F.,  for  their  supply  of 
iiewsprint  paper.  The  publishers,  however,  absolutely 
deny  the  report  and  state  that  they  are  not  negotiat- 
ing with  any  one  for  any  change  of  supply.  The  re- 
port evidently  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Harms- 
worth  mill  is  installing  additional  machinery,  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  where  the  extra  product  is  going. 

•  •         • 

The  Ewing-Everst  Pulp  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Merrill,  Wis.,  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Lindauer  Pulp  C!ompany  of  that  place.  The  new  con- 
cern has  secured  a  lease  on  the  property  and  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  old  mill  will  be 
thoroughly  renovated  and  placed  in  first  class  con- 
dition. 

•  •         • 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  International  Paper  Com 
pany,  in  an  interview  with  the  representative  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  dui'ing  the  past  fortnight 
stated  that  although  the  company  had  expected  on 
November  1st  to  fix  its  prices  for  1917,  the  matter  had 

been  deferred  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

•  •         • 

A  news  dispatch  from  Chicago  says:  "A  local  Ger- 
man  daily  heads   a   newspaper   syndicate   that   is  ne- 


gotiating to  buy  a  Wisconsin  paper  mill."  No  authen- 
tic information  is  yet  available,  though  Horace  Brand, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Staata-Zeitung,  when  inter- 
viewed by  a  reported,  stated:  "Rumors  count  for 
naught  nowadays.  We  are  not  buying  any  paper 
mills. ' ' 

•  •         * 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Newsprint  Manufacturers'  Association  to  formulate 
uniform  methods  of  accounting  in  paper  mills,  was 
held  in  Chicago  several  weeks  ago.  The  duties  of  this 
committee,  which  has  been  made  a  permanent  one,  are 
to  investigate  conditions  in  paper  mills  and  report  them 
to  the  association. 

•  *         * 

The  stock  of  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
advanced  from  something  like  $13  or  .$14  a  share  to  $60. 
In  September,  it  is  stated,  the  monthly  profits  reached 
between  $800,000  and  $900,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
$9,000,500  a  year.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  com- 
pany's product  is  sold  almost  entirely  on  contract,  this 
gain  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  company 
has  increased  its  output  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  a  greater  product.  The  company  is  now  manu- 
facturing about  1,400  tons  of  news  daily. 

•  •         • 

The  thirty-fourth  anmxal  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  has  been  announced  for  January 
18  and  19,  1917.  The  meeting,  as  usual,  will  be  held 
in  Washington  at  the  Hotel  Willard.  According  to 
secretary  P.  S.  Risdale,  this  meeting  will  be  the  larg- 
est ever  held  by  the  association.  Many  interesting 
papers  on  matters  of  interest  to  paper  manufacturers 
have  been  promised.  Full  advanced  details  will  be 
sent  at  a  later  date  by  your  correspondent. 

•  •         • 

The  Aldrich  Paper  Company  is  having  its  pulp 
wood  taken  out  of  the  river  at  Emeryville,  N.  Y.  There 
are  approximately  10,000  cords  in  the  river  at  the  pre- 
sent time  belonging  to  the  company,  besides  what  is 
to  go  to  the  National  Dam  for  the  sulphite  mill.  This 
total  supply  almost  completely  fills  the  river  for  a 
mile  towards  Hyatt. 

•  •         • 

Quite  a  number  of  news  manufacturers  who  are 
making  their  own  ground  wood  and  sulphite  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  and  ask- 
ing iiioj-e  moiu\v  for  their  finished  product,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  manufacturers. 
"Companyies  that  grind  their  own  pulp,"  he  said, 
"necessarily  have  to  face  increased  expenses^-but  no- 
thing like  the  advange,  some  of  them  have  made  in 
white  paper.  These  mills  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
an  advance  in  the  cost  of  news  that  will  make  up  the 
difference  between  their  own  manufacturing  expense 
and  the  price  the  exclusive  sulphite  and  mechanical 
pulp  mills  are  charging  to  those  that  buy  their  prod- 
uct and  confine  their  efforts  to  paper  making.  They 
argue  that  if  they  went  out  into  the  open  market  they 
could  get  the  difference,  and  for  that  reason  are  en- 
titled to  it." 
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It  is  understood  that  the  printers"  association  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis,  will  urge  a  Federal  investigation  of  the 
high  price  of  news.  F.  K.  Wailke,  vice  president  of 
the  association  says:  "An  investigation  made  by  a 
committee  from  the  North  Side  Master  Printers'  As- 
sociation into  the  conditions  of  the  paper  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  Wisconsin  revealed  that  the  prevailing 
prices  were  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  conditions  warrant  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation."" 

«         •         • 

The  Fourth  Estate,  in  its  current  issue,  says  that  an 
officer  of  a  large  paper  company  who  will  not  permit 
the  public  use  of  his  name,  writes  that  he  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  an  enlarged  newsprint 
output.  He  states:  "If  publishers  are  willing  to  assist 
in  finauciug  a  plant,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the 
paper  expert  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers"  As- 
sociation, we  are  prepared  to  act.  We  have  sufficient 
wood  to  assure  a  supply  beyond  the  life  of  any  man 
who  will  sign  a  contract  with  us.  We  are  so  located 
that  we  can  transport  our  logs  entirely  by  water  If 
the  publishers  want  a  mill  that  will  turn  out  1,000  tons 
a  day,  we  stand  prepared  to  give  it  to  them — and  at  a 
price  that  will  be  fair." 

•  •         • 

A  new  pulp  mill  is  to  be  built  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  by  a 
syndicate  of  northern  and  eastern  capitalists.  The 
operating  company  which  has  been  organized,  is 
known  as  the  Bogalusa  Paper  Company.  It  is  under- 
stood that  G.  H.  Wood  is  to  be  the  vice-president  and 
that  the  mill  and  eciuipment  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  .'f;l,000,000.  When  completed,  the  mill  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  approximately  75  tons. 

•  •         • 

The  Atlantic  paper  and  Pulp  Corporation  was  re- 
cently chartered  m  New  York  to  do  a  general  paper 
and  pulp  business.  The  directors  of  the  new  concern, 
which  has  a  capital  of  $250,000,  are :  R.  M.  Sheffey  and 
D.  T.  Wells,  of  New  York,  and  M.  T.  Nicholas  of  West 

Point,  Va. 

•  •         • 

A  news  dispatch  from  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  .states 
that  that  place  will  soon  have  a  million  dollar  paper 
mill.  George  R.  Wright  is  understood  to  be  back  of 
the  enterprise  and,  according  to  the  dispatch,  native 
woods  will  be  used  to  manufacture  newsprint  paper. 
-  R.  W.  Joiiy. 


RANGER  REACHES  TREE  TOP  "WITH  SPIRAL 
LADDER. 

On  the  summit  of  Brush  Mountain  in  the  Crater  Na- 
tional Forest  of  southern  Oregon,  the  top  of  a  tall  fir 
tree  is  used  as  a  lookout  station  by  a  ranger  who 
patrols  the  woods  and  is  on  a  constant  vigil  for  fires. 
In  establishing  his  observatory,  the  man  constructed  a 
spii'al  ladder  which  winds  about  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tends to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  great  tree.  He  did 
the  work  unassisted,  and  in  a  staimch  and  durable 
manner.  The  rungs  of  the  ladder  consist  of  heavy  yew 
pegs  driven  into  2-in.  auger  holes,  spaced  at  regular 
intervals  and  bored  1-ft.  deep  into  the  tree.  After  these 
members  had  been  put  in  place,  their  outer  ends  were 
connected  and  reinforced  by  a  log  railing,  made  of 
partly  sawed  Douglas  fir  poles. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  TECHNOLOGY  COURSES  AT 
THE  UNI"VERSITY  OF  MAINE. 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial   and  Engineering 
Chemistry : 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  The  Chemical  Engineer  for 
August,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  of  a  letter  by  A. 
D.  Little  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  date  of 
its  appearance  in  the  Ledger  is  not  given. 

"There  is  no  school  of  papermaking  in  the  country, 
and  one,  of  our  most  urgent  industrial  needs  is  the 
establishment  of  special  schools  in  this  and  other  in- 
dustries for  the  adequate  training  of  foremen  who 
shall  possesses  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  fundamental 
scientific  jn-inciples  and  methods  to  appreciate  the 
helpfuhu'ss  of  technical  n-search.  The  Pratt  In.stitute 
at  Brooklyn  is  full}-  alive  to  this  demand  and  has 
sliaped  its  courses  admirably  to  meet  it." 

Mr.  Little  is  the  author  of  this  statement,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  his  annual  report  in  February,  1913,  as 
official  chemist  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation. This  statement  is  no  longer  true.  It  has  not 
represented  the  facts  since  it  was  made,  for  in  that 
same  month  of  February,  1913,  the  University  of  Maine 
offered  its  first  course  in  Pulp  ]\Iill  Chemistry.  Since 
that  time  this  university  has  introduced  ten  courses, 
both  class-room  and  laboratory,  in  Paper  and  Pulp 
Technology.  Last  year  more  than  forty  students  in 
Chemical  Engineering   elected  these  courses. 

The  effort  of  the  University  of  JNIaine  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  paper  and 
pulp  manufacture  has  met  with  such  success  that  this 
field  has  since  been  entered  by  several  other  institu- 
tions. Some  graduate  work  has  already  been  done 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  work  in  this  field 
is  contemplated  by  Syracuse  University,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  ilcGill  University. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  is  not  merely  the  following  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  a  few  set  formulas  and  their  explanation 
in  the  classroom,  as  a  trade  school  might  do.  The 
curriculum  at  Maine  embraces  instruction  in  the  funda 
mentals  of  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  mathema- 
tics and  languages. 

Among  the  students  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  cur- 
riculum have  been  men  from  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  even  from  China 
and  India.  Graduates  are  already  widely  scattered 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  there  is 
no  school  of  paper  making  in  this  country,  even  though 
we  lack  some  expensive  equipment  and  have  not  the 
extensive  support  and  encouragement  (compared  with 
the  schools  of  Germany  and  France)  that  ought  to  come 
from  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry. 

J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON. 
Universitv  of  Maine,  Orono,  Nov-  1,  1916. 


CALIFORNIAN  FORESTRY  JOURNAL. 

Pulp  and  Paper  ilagazine  has  just  received  the 
Forestry  number  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  Journal  in  question  is  taste- 
fully gotten  up,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
forests  of  California.  The  students  are  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  excellence  of  the  publication  they  have 
issued. 
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Paper  Prices  Rise  While  Costs 
Decline 

Federal  Commission  Declares  Cost  of  Newsprint  Pro- 
duction Less  Than  Last  Three  Years — To  Hold 
Public  Hearings — Manufacturers  and  Publishers 
Will  Have  an  Opportunity  to  State  Their  Positions. 

(Specicil   to  PuliJ  and   Paper  JIagazine). 

Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  9,  1916. 
Ill  a  statement  to-night  announcing  the  virtual  com- 
j)letiou  of  its  investigation  of  newsprint  paper  prices, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  declares  that  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  when  prices  already  were  soaring 
to  unprecedented  figures,  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing newsprint  paper  in  domestic  mills  was  less  than 
$1.6.5  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  below  the  average 
cost  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  commission  announced  that  before  issuing  its 
report  public  hearings  will  be  conducted  and  manu- 
facturers, publishers  and  others  interested,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear.  No  date  is  set  for  the 
hearings,  but  the  report  is  said  to  be  ready  to  send  to 
the  press  in  the  near  future. 

Certain  facts  developed  by  the  inquiry  are  made  pub- 
lie  now  because  most  of  the  ]niblishers'  contracts  for 
paper  are  about  to  expire.  Contract  prices  rose  this 
year  from  less  than  $2.00  perhundred  to  $3.00  and 
$3.50,  and  on  current  market  purchases  the  pviblishers 
have  paid  $7.00  or  more  for  paper  bought  in  the  same 
wav  ju-ior  to  Januarv  1,  1916,  for  between  .$2.00  and 
$3.00. 

The  statement  in  part  follows : 

"The  pi-ice  advance  in  newsjjrint  paper  which  oc- 
casioned this  investigation  began  early  in  1916  and 
has  contintied  doAvn  to  the  present.  Most  newsprint 
paper,  probably  about  90  per  cent,  is  sold  on  contract 
for  periods  of  a  year  or  more.  Before  the  price  ad- 
vance began  contract  prices  for  newsprint  paper  were 
generally  less  than  $2  per  hundred  pounds,  free  on 
board  mill.  During  the  first  lialf  of  1916  contract 
prices  for  large  quantities  in  some  instances  went  as 
high  as  $3  per  100  pounds,  and  since  July  1.  1916.  have 
run  as  high  as  $3.50. 

"Most  of  the  contracts  now  in  operation  will  expire 
within  three  or  four  months.  On  current  market  pur- 
chases newspaper  publishers  have  been  paying  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  very  much  higher  prices.  Be 
,  fore  Jamiary  1,  1916.  current  market  prices  ranged 
generally  between  .$2  and  $3  per  hundred  pounds,  de- 
livered, depending  on  quantity,  freight,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  since  that  time  they  have  gone  up  as 
high  as  $6  or  $7  per  100  pounds,  for  a  considerable 
volume  of  business,  and  even  higher  in  exceptional  in- 
stances. 

"The  average  price  received  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  newsprint  paper  did  not  advance  in  anything 
like  the  degree  that  current  market  prices  advanced 
because  most  of  the  paper  was  sold  under  contracts 
previously  made.  On  the  average,  the  actual  net  re- 
ceipts of  domestic  manufacturers  for  newsprint  paper 
were  less  than  $2  per  hundred  pounds  during  the  first 
half  of  1916. 

"The  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  newsprint 
paper  in  domestic  mills  was  less  than  $33  per  ton,  or 
$1.65  per  hundred  pounds,  during  the  first  half  of  1916, 
as  shown  both  by  the  manufacturers'  own  cost  sheets 


and  by  the  costs  as  revised  by  the  accountants  of  the 
commission.  Furthermore,  these  average  costs  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  average  costs  in  any  year  from 
1913  to  1915. 

"Although  the  average  cost  declined  in  the  first  half 
of  1916,  the  market  prices  of  some  of  the  materials 
of  manufacture  advanced  and  were  unusually  high. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  most  important  ma- 
terials which  advanced  in  price,  sulphite  and  ground 
wood,  were  produced  by  most  of  the  paper  manufae 
turers  without  an  increase  in  cost,  and  not  bought  at 
market  prices,  while  some  other  manufacturers  were 
protected  against  the  increase  in  prices  by  contracts. 
Home  of  the  other  materials  which  were  purchased 
at  advanced  prices  were  very  small  factors  in  the  total 
cost.  Certain  economies  were  also  practiced  in  the 
use  of  expensive  materials. 

"The  quantity  of  newsprint  paper  produced  by  do- 
mestic manufacturers  in  the  first  half  of  1916  was  some- 
what greater  than  in  any  preceding  half  year  since 
the  middle  of  1913.  The  increase  in  production  was 
accomplished  bv  running  mills  to  full  capacity.  Re- 
cently most  mills  have  been  operated  twenty-four 
hours  per  day  for  six  days  per  week. 

"The  quantity  of  newsprint  paper  imported,  which 
came  chiefly  from  Canada,  equaled  about  one-third 
of  the  domestic  production,  and  showed  a  great  increase 
in  the  first  half  of  1916.  The  quantity  exported  also 
increased  during  this  period,  though  the  exports  were 
small  compared  with  imports.  The  prices,  however, 
offered  b.v  foreign  buyers  were  high. 

"The  stocks  of  newsprint  paper,  which  are  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  production,  not  only  de 
clined  during  the  first  half  of  1916,  but  also  were 
lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  .year  1915. 

"As  there  was  a  large  increase  in  production  and 
imports,  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  stocks,  while 
there  was  onl.v  a  small  tonnage  exported,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  consumption  dur 
ms  the  first  half  of  1916. 

"An  increase  in  the  demand  for  newsprint  paper  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  sworn  statements 
respecting  the  circulation  of  newspapers  made  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  generally  show  larger  issues 
by  the  leading  newspapers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  pages  of  the  larger  newspapers  have  very 
generally  increased  on  account  of  large  increases  in 
advertising  and  news  matter. 

"Before  the  recent  price  advance  certain  other 
grades  of  paper  were  showing  higher  profits  per  ton 
than  newsprint  paper,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
change  from  this  grade  to  other  grades.  This  move- 
ment seems  to  have  been  checked  for  the  present  by 
the  high  prices  of  newsprint  paper.  Furthermore,  it 
is  said  that,  before  the  end  of  this  year,  four  new  ma- 
chines —  two  in  this  country  and  two  in  Canada,  with 
;in  aggregate  dail.y  capaeitv  of  about  160  tons  —  will 
begin  operations  of  newsprint  paper." — R.  W.  J. 


REMEMBER  THE  ]\IEETIXG  OF  THE  TECHNI- 
CAL SECTION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION  WHICH  WILL  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  RITZ-CARLTOX  HOTEL,  MONTREAL,  NO- 
VEMBER 24TH  AND  25TH. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 


CANADIAN    MARKETS 

Paper  conditions  generally  remain  unchanged  and 
the  supply  grows  shorter  all  the  time.  Whether  these 
will  be  an  investigation  into  Canadian  newspruit  con- 
ditions during  the  coming  month  has  not  been  decided 
and  will  not  be  until  the  return  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
Minister  of  Finance,  from  England.  It  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  home  about  the  first  week  in  December. 
In  the  meantime  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Press  Association  is  not  inactive  but  is 
keeping  its  ear  to  the  ground  and  prosecuting  re- 
search quietly.  One  leading  Canadian  mill  was  offered 
five  and  a  half  cents,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  any  quantity  of 
newsprint  from  ten  to  twenty-five  car  loads  during  the 
past  week  and  turned  down  the  proposition. 

Scores  of  inquiries  are  being  made  and  every  week 
representatives  of  large  concerns  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  pay  a  visit  to  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Quebec  and  other  places  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
paper.  It  is  not  thought  that  price  for  newsprint  in 
rolls,  will  be  less  than  three  cents,  f.o.b.  mill  for  1917 
while  small  dailies,  who  use  sheet  news,  will  be  assess- 
ed from  three  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half.  Over 
two  hundred  weekly  papers  in  Canada  have  already 
raised  their  subscription  price  to  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  year  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  end  of  1917  to  have 
every  worth  while  weekly  charging  this  sum.  One 
leading  country  daily  publisher  stated  that  he  had 
been  paying  two  forty  for  his  newsprint  in  sheet  lots 
during  the  past  year,  delivered,  and  he  thought  it 
woiUd  cost  him  three  and  a  half  for  1917,  at  the  mill. 
No  contracts  are  being  renewed  yet. 

"It  is  like  this"',  remarked  a  leading  newsprint  man 
this  week,  "Canadian  publishers  .should  be  reasonably 
content  to  think  that  they  can  get  supplies  at  all  for 
the  coming  year  and  should  not  complain  of  the  three 
cent  figure.  I  contend  that  newsprint  has  been  sold 
too  cheap  and  that  it  was  always  worth  three  cents. 
Now  across  the  border  publishers  are  not  airing  their 
grievances  about  prices  but  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
secure  paper  at  all,  and  even  at  that,  many  of  them  do 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  American  capitalists  are 
viewing  Canada  with  a  measui-e  of  favour  that  they 
never  did  before  and  are  willing  to  invest  millions  in 
pulp  and  paper  plants  in  the  Dominion  so  that  they 
can  secure  the  surplus  of  production  after  domestic 
requirements  are  met.  I  am  told  that  number  of  in- 
fluential publishers  visited  Canada  during  the  past 
week  and  bought  up  a  large  share  of  the  preferred 
stock  in  one  of  the  big  newsprint  mills  showing  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  coun- 
try." Many  new  paper  stocks  are  being  listed  on  the 
exchanges  and  the  offerings  are  being  eargerly  taken 
up.   Trading  has  been  very  active. 

There  is  some  talk  heard  that,  if  the  newsprint  pro- 
ducers continue  to  hold  out  for  three  cents  that  the 
federal  government  will  impose  a  super  tax  on  profits, 
but  this  allegation  is  not  taken  very  seriously. 


"Stocks  of  newsprint  were  never  as  low  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time,"  declared  one  sales  manager, 
"and  the  result  is  that  newspapers  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  beginning  their  Christmas  ad- 
vertising with  less  paper  at  destination,  in  transit  and 
at  the  mills  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  As  for  Sir  Thomas  White  or  anyone  else  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  we  do  not  take  much 
credence  in  the  report  that  the  federal  authorities  will 
fix  the  price  of  news.  They  might  as  well  attempt  to 
adjust  the  figure  for  steel  rail  for  the  railways  or  reg- 
ulate the  jirice  of  wheat,  sugar,  butter  or  beef.  We 
have  not  yet  fixed  the  prices  on  paper  contracts  for 
next  year  but  will  do  so  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
situation  is  growing  worse  all  the  time  and  we  have 
been  offered  fabulous  sums  for  'spot  lots'  which  we 
have  had  to  refiise." 

In  ground  wood  the  supply  is  very  short  and  prices 
are  now  from  thirty-five  dollars  up,  f.o.b.  mill.  It  is 
learned  that  one  Canadian  plant  delivered  ground 
wood  pulp  last  week  to  a  point  in  Vermont  and  obtain- 
ed forty-five  dollars  delivered.  This  shows  the  trend 
of  the  market.  One  enthusiast  remarked  that  he  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  ground  wood  pulp  touch  fifty 
dollars  a  ton  before  the  winter  is  over  owing  to  the 
shortage  and  the  higli  price  of  the  raw  wood. 

Rossed  wood  is  now  bi'inging  seventeen  dollars  a 
cord  at  Thorold,  Out,  rail  shipment.  "If  I  could  get 
any  ground  wood  pulp  I  could  secure  as  high  as  forty 
dollars  for  it  at  the  mill  right  now,"  added  a  leading 
representative. 

Sulphite  pulp  remains  about  the  same  in  price  al- 
though there  is  very  little  to  sell.  Contracts  are  now 
being  made  with  old  customers  for  not  more  than  the 
maximum  supplied  last  year  and  the  figure  runs  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  or  three  times 
the  price  paid  a  year  ago.  There  are  certain  provisions 
in  the  contracts  that  if  quotations  go  beyond  a  named 
figure  then  the  buyer  must  pay  more  pro  rata  and.  in 
the  meautime.  if  values  should  suddenly  drop,  adjust- 
ment will  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  seller 
aiul  buyer.  There  is  no  hope  of  relief  for  American 
mills  from  Scandinavia  owing  to  the  high  prices  paid 
in  Europe,  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  the  ex- 
alted freight  rates  and  war  insurance  and  great  ex- 
)iense  for  coal,  sulphur,  etc.  The  sulphite  plant  of  the 
North  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  at  Chandler,  is 
about  to  be  doubled  and  other  mills  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  next  year.  Authorities  affirm  that 
there  will  be  no  recession  in  price  before  July  next  and 
nerhaps  not  then.  It  is  said  that  one  Canadian  plant 
'las  sold  its  output  for  the  coming  year  at  .$1.3.i  per 
ton  which  means  an  enormous  profit.  Bleached  sul- 
iiliite  continues  at  its  high  li>vel  and  sulphite  is  grow- 
ing stronger  all  the  time.  The  exports  of  cnemical  and 
mechanical  pulp  to  the  United  States  continue  to  in- 
crease and  the  use  of  ground  wood  to  substitute  sul- 
phite is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

As  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  deliver- 
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ed  is  being  obtained  for  news  sulphite  by  one  Canadian 
firm  and  this  pulp  is  not  very  strong  and  rather  dirty, 
but  they  find  that  buyers  will  pay  the  price  for  it  and 
so  they  let  it  go. 

In  reference  to  the  high  cost  of  book  and  writing 
paper  those  who  are  close  to  the  sources  of  supply  of 
raw  materials,  production  and  demand,  state  that  they 
see  nothing  but  stitfer  prices  ahead.  It  is  not  thought 
there  will  be  any  change  before  the  end  of  the  year  but, 
owing  to  the  excessive  figure  for  soft  coal  which  is 
doubling  up  in  price,  the  ever  increasing  scarcity  of 
raw  products  and  the  acute  labor  situation,  there  is 
little  hope  for  relief  while  the  demand  has  not  lessen- 
ed one  white.  It  is  predicted  bj'  one  eastern  manufac- 
turer that  quotations  will  be  up  fully  twenty-five  per 
cent,  before  January  expires.  One  of  the  largest  de- 
partment stores  in  Canada  recently  entered  into  a 
large  contract  with  one  of  the  mills  for  the  supply  of 
book  papers  for  a  long  period,  after  making  exhaus- 
tive inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  market  with  a  view 
to  taking  over  a  mill  or  establishing'one  of  their  own. 
It  is  learned  the  result  of  their  inquiry  convinced  them 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  pay  the  luill  the  ruling  quota- 
tions than  enter  uiion  an  enterprise  on  their  own 
behalf. 

The  conditions  in  the  wrapping  paper  situation  are 
still  acute  and  fibre  mills  are  constantly  cutting  down 
specifications  while  plants  making  manilas  are  five  to 
six  months  behind.  Gray  brown  is  very  hard  to  get  at 
all  and  kraft  industries  are  three  to  four  months  be- 
hind in  deliveries.  Tissue  mills  are  not  looking  for  busi- 
ness at  all  and  during  past  week  tissue  napkins  went 
up  ten  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  the  conditions  in 
the  wrapping  paper  line  may  be  somewhat  relieved  be- 
fore the  summer  of  1917  as  there  will  be  two  or  three 
more  machines  in  operation.  Jobbers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  1917  will  be  a  year  of  very  high  prices 
throughout.  How  much  quotations  will  ascend  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  Itut  there  is  no  omen  on  the  horizon 
leading  to  the  belief  that  any  appreciable  reduction  Is 
in  sight. 

Publishers  of  trade  papers  are  constantly  referring 
to  the  cost  of  book  paper  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  supplies.  Some  have  tried  out  newsprint  but 
others  have  not  found  it  satisfactory  and  are  revert- 
ing to  cheap  book  papers.  At  least  half  a  dozen  period- 
ical publications  in  Canada  liave  ceased  operations 
during  the  past  few  months  until  after  the  war. 

The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 
Paper. 
News  (rolls")  $3.00  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News    (sheets),  $3.25  and  higher,   at   mill,  in   carload 
lots,  smaller  lots  higher. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3 $7.00 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3 $7.50  to  $8.00 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2 $8.50  to  $9.00 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2 $9.00  to  $9.50 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.00  to  $9.75 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1 $9.50  to  10.00 

Sulphite  bonds 11  cents  up. 

Writings 9  cents  up. 

Grey  Browns $4.00  to  .$5.00 

Fibre $7.00  to  $8.50 

Manila,  No.  1 .$7.00  to  $8.50 

Manila,  B $5.00  to  $6.50 

ITnglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $11.00 

Glazed  Kraft $8.75  to  $11.00 


Tissues,  bleached $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  (manila  or  white  sulphite).  .    .    .$1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 80e  to  $1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13e  to  18c 

Half  Bleached  Greaseproof 15c  to  19c 

Bleached  greaseproof 17c  to  21e 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment 22c  to  25c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9i/>c  to  13c 

Paper  bags,  Manila 307o  discount. 

Paper  bags,  kraft, 15%  discount. 

Confectionery  bags, 15%  discount. 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground  woodpulp $35.00  to  $40.00 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 6c  to  6I/2C 

Sulphite,  news  grade $110.00  to  $115.00 

Sulphite   (bleached)    8i/,c  to  9i/oc 

Sulphate "     •;  .$i20.00 

An  increase  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  cent  has  .iust 
gone  into  effect  on  manila  and  fibre  papers  and  the 
following  prices  now  prevail  in  the  trade: 

1-ton     Less  than 
Car  load,     and  up.       1-ton. 

Gray  brown    $4.25         $4.50         $4.85 

News  counter  rolls 4,25  4.,50  4  85 

R-  Manila    5.OO  5.35  5^75 

No.  1.  manila   7.25  7.75  8  .50 

Fibre   (basis  24  x  36,  40-lbs. 

or  heavier) 7.25  7.75  8.50 

Fibre  (light  and  down  to 

30  l'«-)    5%  extra. 

Samson  "B"  fibre  and  all 

corresponding  brands  .  .    6.75  7.25  8.25 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  hard,  soft  and  mixed  shavings  and  in 
book  and  ledges  stock.  Cotton  and  roofing  rags  are 
declining.  The  mills  generally  have  not  been  buying 
much  stock  during  the  past  few  days. 
The  latest  quotations  are: 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings $4.90 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.40 

No.  1  mixed  shavings gSc 

White  blanks $1  45 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2  70 

No.  1  bonk  stock (fjj  (521/, 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings .$2.40 

No.  1  print  Manilas $1  25 

Folded  news gc„ 

^^'";  i^"^'' ■'•'.'  .'.'.'    './;;;;;;85c 

.No.  J  clean  mixed  paper gQe 

Old  white  cotton ^^4  55 

Thirds  and  blue .$2  60 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7^00 

Black  overall  cuttings .$2  60 

New  light  flannelettes ' !  ^$5  25 

Ordinary  satinets  and  flock ]  '.$1  SO 

Tailor  Rags $1  90 

MONTREAL  MARKETS. 

Book— News— Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $3.00  for  carloads  proportionate  increa.se 
on  small  lots. 

Sheet  News,  $3.25  to  $3.50  carloads,  $3.75  up  small 
lots. 
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No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 

No.  2  Book  S.C,  6.50  in  large  quantities ;  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in    large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings,  ,^^8.00  to  $10.00. 
Writing  Manila,  6.95. 

Cover  papers,  11  to  I41/2C,  according  to  colors  wanted. 
Colored  Poster,  61/2  to  7y2C. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  vcill  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton     Small 
lots.       lots.       lots. 
Beaver,   BroAra   wrap    100   lbs..     4.00       4.25       4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00       4.25       4.60 

Samson  B..   100  lbs 5.25       5.60       6.00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50       5.85       6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36—40,  down  to  24x36 
30,  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 

White  Wray.  Cleaver.  100  lbs...      3.40       3.65       3.90 


UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

A  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Uniform 
System  of  Accounting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Black- 
stone,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  October  ISth  ana 
19th,  at  which  time  a  very  full  representation  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  was  present  writes  Mr.  G. 
F.  Steele  of  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Committee  has  outlined  a  report  such  as  was 
desired  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  sent  out  to  our  members  very  short- 
ly, and  it  is  very  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee 
will  be  adopted  by  our  members. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
last   meeting   to   appoint   a   Permanent   Committee   on 
Accounting  and  Costs,  consisting     of     the     following 
members : 
Mr.   Owen   Shepherd,   Trea.surer   of  the   International 

Paper  Company,  30  Broad  Street.  New  York. 
;\Ir.  T.  McLaren,  Comptroller,  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Power  Company.  Andrus  Bldg.,  ilinneapolis,  Minn, 
ilr.  P.  1>.  W^ilson,  Vice  President,  Spanish  River  Pulp 

and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Mr.  Louis  Armstrong,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Laurentide 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sexsmith,  Assistant  Treasurer,  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
It  is  expected  that  in  view  of  the  high  character  ot 
the  membership  of  this  Committee,  it  will  be  able  to 
work  out  many  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  ac- 
counting methods  employed  by  the  industry  in  the 
future. 


COURSE  IN  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH. 

At  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com|)any  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  the  ^Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
making  ready  to  start  a  course  of  instruction  in  In- 
dustrial Chemical  Research.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering  will 
spend  .six  weeks  of  their  fourth  year  in  the  Eastern 
Company's  Mill  studying  Chemical  Engineering  pro- 
blems tliat  arise  in  the  making  of  paper,  sulphite,  pulp 
and  electrolytic  pulp  bleach.  Other  industries  are  to 
be  studied  in  a  similar  manner.  IMr.  Hugo  H.  Hanson 
who  has  been  for  some  time  at  the  Sulphate  Mill  at 
La  Tuque  is  to  be  Director  of  the  research  work  at  the 
Eastern  IManufacturing  Company.  The  first  squad  of 
students  will  report  in  February,  and  others  will  fol- 
low in  successive  groups  for  six  months.  While  not 
engaged  in  supervising  this  work,  Mr.  Hanson  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  regular  interests  of  the  Eastern 
^lanufaetnring  Company. 

i  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Limited  j 


Do  You   Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  I  of  the  cost, 
i  the  power,  and  f  of  your  floor  space,  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

Write   for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 

Agents — Laurie  Machinery  Co.  .Limited,  MontreaL 


Mill  Agents 


MONTREAL. 


PROTECTO  and  PROTECTOCOAT 

BOILER  PRESERVATIVES  are  unlike  anything  else 
0.1  the  market  and  we  can  show  you  testimonials 
from  the  largest  paper  mills  in  America  and  five 
reasons  why  they  will  save  you  25  per  cent  or  more 
on  your  fuel  bill,  without  polluting  your  steam. 


Mill  Supplies 

for  LOCKPORT  FELT  CO'Y. 


Agents 

Lockport  Woolen  Superfine  Wet  and  Press  Felts. 

Fine  felts  for  fine  papers. 

Best  felts  for  all  papers. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  mean  the  mini- 
mum cost  per  ton  paper  made  and  that  is  what 
counts. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed. 


Will  be  glad  to  have  from  mills  at  any  time  samples  and  price  to  clear  oddments,  overruns,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  WOOD  PULP 

WANTED 

FOR  ITALY 


A  permanent  business  in  Canadian  Pulp 
can  be  established  in  Italy  if  the  proposition 
IS  tackled  at  once  while  the  Scandinavians 
are  out  of  the  market. 

We  require  an  agency 

for 

All  Grades  of  Wood  Pulp  for  Italy, 

We  have  our  ow^n  office  in  haly  and  perfect 
selling   organization,   which   is   at   your  ser- 


vice. 


MANN  &  COOK 

27  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ENGLAND 


Cablei:     "OILINESS,"  London. 

Codes:     A. B.C.  Fifth  Edition,  Lieber'*  Standard,  Western  Union,  Etc. 
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Operate  Your  Plant 


at 


Maximum  Efficiency 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  particularly  luider  present  conditions,  require  that 
the  power  generated  be  transmitted  without  loss  to  the  various  machines.  Pres- 
ent demand  and  prices  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  there  be  no  lost  power, 
and  V^MPH'BlA  leather  belting  will  transmit  your  power  without  loss,  even  on 
your  Fourdriner  Machines,  Jordans,  Beaters,  etc.,  where  the  variation  of  load 
makes  the  service  severe. 


AMPH 


Is  the  result  of  40  years  close  study  of  the  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather 
belting.  '/\MPH?Biyf  is  produced  under  the  strictest  inspection,  every  joint  is  as 
rigid  as  the  leather  itself.  The  finish  makes  the  belting  grip  the  pulley  and  pre- 
vents slipping,  guaranteeing  no  lost  motive  power. 


THE  GREAT  AMPHIBIAN 

An  attractive  little  booklet,  written  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  dealing  with  the  story  of  Britain's  double  defence  against 
Prussian  oppression  sent  free  for  the  asking.     It's  well  worth  reading. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 


AMPHIBIA 


Tanner*  and  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Belts  for  40 years 

MONTREAL 
511  William  St. 


TORONTO 

38  Wellington  St.  E 


VANCOUVER 

107-111  W»ter  St. 


ST.  JOHN 

149  Princ*  William  St. 


WINNIPEG 

Gait  BuUding 


To  insure  satisfaction  state  where  belt  is  to  run. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly   Magazine   Devoted    to   the   Science   and  Practice   of   the    Pu!p    and   Paper   Manufacturing 

Industry   with   an   Up-to-date   Review   of   Conditions   in   the   Allied   Trades. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  . 

The  questious  of  reforestation  and  aforestatiou  are 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  conservation  movement. 
The  last  issue  of  the  Commission  on  Conservation's 
Report,  gives  prominence  to  the  movement  recently 
undertaken  by  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  for 
the  replanting  of  cut-over  forest  limits.  For  years  this 
has  been  done  by  the  Laureutide  Company  under  the 
able  generalship  of  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  paper  on  Forestry 
in  connection  with  paper  mill  operations,  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Montreal 
of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association.  The  paper  is  worthy  of  the  careful  peru- 
sal of  every  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  manufacturer  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  summaries  yet 
presented  to  this  little  understood  and  too  lightly 
treated  subject, — the  providing  of  raw  material  for 
future  requirements  of  pulp  and  paper  mills.  As  Mr. 
Wilson  ably  points  out;  wild  grains  and  wild  fruits 
grow  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  yet  mankind 
does  not  depend  upon  these  wild  products  for  his  food 
Ktuffs,  but  cultivates  grains  and  fruits.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  paper  men  have  been  content  to  reap  the 
wild  crop  of  paper  making  woods,  and  have  gone  on 
Micawber — like,  trusting  "for  something  to  turn  up." 
They  have  hoped  that  in  some  mysterious  way  there 
would  always  be  perpetual  supply  of  pulp  wood,  for- 
getting that  a  pulp  mill  cannot  be  picked  up  bodily 
and  moved  after  the  retreating  supply. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  such  wide-awake 
Paper  Companies  as  the  Riordon,  Laurentide  and 
others,  have  seriously  taken  up  the  question  of  pro- 
viding for  future  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  it  is  to 
be  liope  that  scores  of  other  limit  owners  will  follow 
their  good  example. 


PAPER  PRICES. 

Prices  show  no  tendency  to  moderate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  indication  points  to  higher  levels,  not 
only  for  news,  but  for  book,  writing,  board  and  all 
other  kinds  of  paper.  The  announcement  made  a  few 
da3's  ago  by  the  International  Paper  Company  that 
their  minimum  price  for  1917  would  be  $62.00  a  ton 
o)'  3.10c  per  lb.  is  significant  of  the  growing  tendency 
towards  higher  levels  in  the  paper  market.  The  Inter- 
national manufactures  over  25%  of  the  total  news  in 
the  United  States,  and  when  a  large  firm  like  this 
makes  a  decided  advance  in  the  price  of  their  product, 
it  is  not  done  without  due  course.  Mr.  Dodge  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Company  accompanied  the  announcement 
with  many  reasons  justifying  the  advance.  The  rea- 
sons that  hold  good  south  of  the  Line  are  true  to  a 
still  greater  e'xteut  in  Canada.  The  day  of  cheap  paper 
is  over,  until  at  least,  after  the  war. 


WHAT  IMPRESSED  LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

The  Late  Li  Himg  Chang  after  his  tour  of  the  world 
was  asked  what  impressed  him  most  on  the  American 
Continent.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said, 
"the  great  burned  over  areas  of  forest  lands  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway."  He  was  not 
unduly  impressed  with  the  Flat  Iron  Building,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  or  any  of  the  other  we  boast  about  on  this 
Continent.  The  thing  that  did  'impress  him  was  the 
stupendous  waste  of  our  timber  areas  along  the  line 
of  our  great  Trans-continental. 

Li  Hung  Chang  who  was  an  astute  observer  of  men 
and  affaii-s  knew  that  many  parts  of  China  were  bar- 
ren waste  simply  because  the  trees  had  been  cut  down. 
Rains  and  floods  had  then  washed  away  the  earth  and 
left  nothing  but  barren  rock  behind  it.  That  same 
story  has  been  repeated  in  all  parts     of     the     world 
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wherever  men  have  foolishly  denuded  the  land  of  its 
timber  growth,  and  failed  to  plant  new  trees  to  take 
the  place  of  those  cut  down.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson 
for  us  in  Canada  from  the  observations  of  the  famous 
Chinese  statesman. 


THE  RECENT  CONVENTION. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  wishes  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  its  readers  to  the  excellent  series  of  articles 
published  elsewhere  in  the  paper  dealing  with  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  were  there  better  or  more  timely 
papers  than  those  delivered  at  the  recent  gathering 
held  in  Montreal.  We  regret  that  owing  in  one  case 
to  an  unfortunate  delay,  and  in  another  case  for  press- 
ure of  space,  we  are  unable  to  publish  the  excellent 
papers  of  Mr.  Wolf  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company, 
and  that  of  Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Montreal.  These  two  papers  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

All  the  papers  read  at  the  gathering  were  not  only 
of  a  high  order,  but  the  discussions  on  the  problems 
presented  were  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man- 
ner. To  an  unusual  extent  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  combine  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical. 


MAKING  BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  a 
new  process  of  making  news-print  without  use  of  sul- 
phite is  to  revolutionize  the  paper-making  industry. 
The  dispatch  appeared  in  the  daily  press  a  day  or  two 
ago  as  follows  : — 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  November  28. — A  process  of 
news-print  paper  manufacturing  that  is  expected 
to  revolutionize  the  paper  making  industry  was 
proclaimed  a  success  here  today.  It  is  known  as 
the  "Lefebvre  system,"  and  is  the  invention  of 
Henry  Lefebvre,  of  this  city.  Paper  manufactured 
by  this  system  in  the  mills  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  near  here  was  used  by  the  Watertown 
Standard  today  in  the  first  practical  test. 

The  system  consists  of  washing  the  ground  wood 
fibres  as  they  come  from  the  grinders  with  pure 
water  into  even  lengths  ready  to  be  made  into 
paper,  thus  making  the  use  of  sulphite  unneces- 
sary, sulphite  being  one  of  the  most  expensive 
items  of  paper  manufactured  today. 

Paper  experts  claim  that  the  paper  is  of  a  better 
grade  than  that  now  used,  and  that  a  cheaper 
grade  of  ink  can  be  used  with  equal  results.  The 
inventor  says  that  his  system  of  manufacture  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  one-half  by 
abolishing  the  use  of  sulphite  and  doing  away  with 
much  of  the  labor  entailed  thereby.  Mr.  Lefebvre 
was  offered  $250,000  for  his  invention,  by  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company,  which  he  refused. 


Many  years  ago  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
made  bricks  without  straw.  They  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  of  it,  and  rather  than  put  up  with  the  struggles 
any  longer,  emigrated  and  spent  forty  years  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  This  new  Lefebvre  process 
savors  very  much  of  the  old  method  of  making  bricks 
without  straw.  We  are  quite  willing  to  approach  this 
matter  or  any  other  discovery  with  an  open  mind,  but 
doubt  exceedingly  if  the  process  contains  one  tenth  of 
the  good  points  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor  or  the 
enthusiastic  scribe  who  penned  the  dispatch. 

Ever  since  paper-making  commenced  on  this  con- 
tinent experiments  have  been  made  to  have  ground- 
wood  fill  the  bill  without  any  aid  from  sulphite,  but 
it  has  never  been  found  to  have  strength  enough,  or 
flexibility  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  the  modern  high 
Sliced  news  machines.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  experiments  made  in  our  labora- 
tories, but  only  one  out  of  several  hundred  will  have 
an  economic  value. 

Europe  has  been  working  on  this  scheme  for  years, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  all  our  improvements  in 
connection  with  fibres  have  come  from  that  continent. 
They  manufacture  one  million  tons  of  fibre  per  year, 
and  have  never  spared  any  expense  either  in  factory 
or  laboratory  to  devise  schemes  which  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  their  annual  output.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  inventor  at  Watertown,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
his  much  advertised  find  was  not  of  a  practical  nature. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE. 

(The  Paper  Makers"  Journal,  London,  England). 
This  healthy  and  vigorous  journal  is  growing  apace, 
as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  issue  it  as  a 
weekly  publication.  This  is  an  ambitious  move  because 
it  requires  an  ingenious  and  progressive  mind  to  keep 
up  a  high  standard.  Fortunately  the  magazine  has 
been  well  served  in  this  connection  ever  since  its  in- 
ception, and  it  merits  the  claim  to  its  position  among 
the  "paper  trade"  publication^  of  the  world.  The  close 
association  of  the  journal  with  the  rapid  technical 
developments  in  Canada,  viz..  the  formation  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Society,  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  iMcGill  University,  and  the  continuous 
attention  given  to  technical  literature  has  been  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  The  policy  of  the 
magazine  will  now  be  handed  over  to  Professor  J. 
Newell  Stephenson  who  has  been  appointed  Editor. 
The  record  of  the  work  of  the  new  Editor  is  a  sufl'icient 
testimonial  to  his  qualifications  and  ability,  and  we 
wish  him  every  success  in  a  cause  which  is  not  only 
worthy  of  a  man's  best,  but  which  is  one  that  always 
gives  a  sense  of  satisfaction  when  advocated  with 
enthusiasm. 


ARTICLE  HELD  OVER. 


Owing  to  the  necssity  of  reporting  as  fully 
as  possible  the  proceedings  of  the  Technical 
Section  the  article  by  H.  R.  Maddox  on  The 
Characteristics  of  Fibre  has  had  to  be  held  over 
for  a  futi;re  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
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Technical  Section  Meets  in  Montreal 


Unusually  Fine  Meeting  November  24th  and  25th 


When  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  meets,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  direct  outcome.  Idealism,  hard  commousense,  a 
deep  intei-est  in  the  welfare  of  the  industry,  an  eye  to 
the  future  ou  practical  affairs  that  would  do  justice  to 
the  shrewedest  of  statesmen,  good  fellowship  and 
joviality,  are  all  blended  together  to  make  one  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  and  wholly  inspiring  event. 

Tliis  was  the  case  on  Friday  and  Saturday  the  24th 
and  25th  November,  when  the  men  who  "produce  the 
goods"  got  together  for  their  third  gathering  of  the 
year  1916.  Those  who  may  look  upon  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  industry  from  without,  as  judges  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  of  the  Dominion, 
will  have  in  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Association, 
one  of  our  greatest  indications  of  basic  prosperity. 
And  as  for  the  Section  itself,  every  man  who  attended 
the  meeting  has  come  away  with  an  emhusiastic  belief 
in  the  greatness  of  mind  and  heart  of  all  his  fellow- 
workers. 

The  Section  is  prospering.  The  ultimate  results  which 
must  accrue  from  such  meetings  as  those  of  the  week 
before  last  can  never  be  measured.  And  then,  aside 
from  all  the  delightful  experiences  which  every  mem- 
ber had,  who  can  doubt  the  efficacy,  who  can  question 
the  value  of  hearing  the  laughter  from  the  "other  end 
of  the  table"  during  the  banquet?  That  was  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  whole  event. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Bates  had  a  fine  audience  to  greet  hiui  when 
he  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday- 
morning.  The  register  showed  that  the  following  were 
present : — 

C.  G.  Arbo,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
^John  S.  Bates,  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 
G.  M.  Beall,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Hawkesbury. 
A.  0.  Bowness,  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Ltd. 
0.  F.  Bryant,  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 
Chas.  W.  Burroughs,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

C.  F.  Buss,  Provincial  Paper  Co. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 
-Roy  Campbell,  Secretary,  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  As- 
sociation. 
""W.  B.  Campbell.  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 
T.  Linsey  Crossley,  J.  T.  Donald  &  Co. 

D.  Daverin,  Provincial  Paper  Co. 
J.  A.  DeCew,  Montreal. 

G.  W.  Dickson,  Laurentide  Co. 

J.  M.  Falkner,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

T.  Folin,  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Thos.  Ford,  J.  Ford  &  Co. 

Joseph  A.  Fux,  Waterous  Engine  Works  Limited. 

C.  C.  Gilis,  Montreal  Engineering  Co. 

W.  German,  Provincial  Paper  Co. 

Martin  L.  Griffin,  Oxford  Paper  Co. 

G.  Hanberg,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  Industrial  &  Educational  Press. 

H.  Bercham  Hart,  British  American  Wax  Paper  Co. 

J.  J.  Herb,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Limited. 

Bryant  M.  Hess,  Hess  W.  V.  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  S.  Ilolloway,  Canada  and  Gulf  Terminal  Railway, 

Matane,  Que. 


/ 


R.  W.  Hovey,  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 

W.  J.  Hussey.  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills. 

Biarne  Johnsen,  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  -' 

Prof.  H.  0.  Keay,  McGill  University.  -^ 

H.  N.  Lee,  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  ' 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  F.  Lyons,  Canada  &  Gulf  Terminal  Railway. 

Chas.  Mealkey,  "Soo",  Ont. 

E.  K.  Mansfield,  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  ^ 

J.  O.  Mason,  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jos.  G.  Mayo,  Pulp  &  Paper     Department,     Canadian 

Fairbanks-llorse  Co. 
R.  A.  Mclnnes,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
A.  G.  McXicol.  Forest  Products  Laboratories./ 


DR.  J.  S.   BATES, 
Chairman   Technical    Section. 

J.  L.  McNicol,  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 

T.  J.  Murer,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Maurice  Nilson,  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper  Makers'  Safety 

Association. 
E.  B.  Slack,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
J.  Staler,  Belgo  Can.  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
J.  N.  Stephenson,  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 
V.  A.  Strand,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
R.  0.  Sweezey,  Montreal  Engineering  Co. 
C.  B.  Thorne,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
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S.  Wang,  Riordou  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Ellwood  Wilson,  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd. 
R.  B.  Wolf,  Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  other  details 
were  dealt  with  quickly,  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
reported  on  their  activities.  First  wa.s  Mr.  0.  F. 
Bryant,  as  Chairman  of  Literature  and  Statistics.  Mr. 
Bryant  reported  as  follows. 

REPORT  or  COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  AND 
STATISTICS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section,  June 
29-30  your  Committee  reported  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  whereby  the  latter  Association 
would  sell  the  abstracts  of  current  literature  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  to  be  printed  in  that  mag- 
azine. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  it  was  thought  advisable  by 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus- 
try to  co-operate  with  our  Section  in  abstracting  liter- 
ature and  with  this  in  view  one  of  their  committee  met 
with  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee  to  arrange  some 
suitable  system  of  co-operation.  After  considerable 
study  it  was  decided  that  the  most  feasible  scheme 
would  be  to  have  the  respective  committees  of  the  As- 
sociation and  Section  act  as  an  editorial  committee 
selecting  the  articles  to  be  abstracted  arranging  to 
have  the  woi"k  done  and  editing  the  abstracts.  It  was 
decided  to  ask  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  to  pay 
for  half  the  expenses  incurred  and  to  ask  "Paper"  to 
pay  the  other  half. 

The  abstracts  would  be  sent  to  both  Magazines  to  be 
published  simultaneously.  This  arrangement  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Industrial  and  Educational  Press  who  agreed  that 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  would  pay  half  the  ex- 
penses. 

When  this  plan  was  brought  before  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  it  was 
thought  that  the  time  was  not  right  for  acting  on  the 
matter  and  it  was  deferred  to  a  future  data.  In  the 
meantime  arrangements  were  made  to  handle  a  certain 
amount  of  the  work  by  calling  upon  volunteer  abs- 
tractors. 

As  the  matter  stands  now  we  are  not  much  nearer 
a  solution  of  the  problem  than  at  the  beginning.  This 
Section  is  much  too  small  to  handle  the  abstracting 
through  a  volunteer  system  and  we  are  not  strong 
enough  financially  to  have  all  the  current  literature 
abstracted  by  paid  abstractors. 

Until  such  a  time  we  are  in  a  position  to  undertake 
the  abstracting  of  all  the  current  literature  or  until 
such  a  time  as  arrangements  are  made  for  co-operation 
in  this  work  it  may  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  be 
of  some  value  to  the  Section  by  noting  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  foreign  periodicals  and  having  them 
abstracted  or  translated  in  full  and  distributed  to  the 
members.  This  might  be  handled  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele  is  doing  for  the  Newsprint 
Manufacturers  Association  that  is,  by  sending  out  cir- 
cular letters  containing  such  abstracts  or  translations 
to  the  member  of  the  Section  or  by  printing  them  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  Carrying  out  the  work 
by  circular  letters  would  throw  the  whole  cost  on  the 
Technical  Section  whereas  printing  the  abstracts  and 
articles  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  would  have 


the  advantage  that  the  magazine  would  probably  be 
willing  to  bear  part  and  possibly  all  of  the  expense  of 
abstracting  and  translating. 

0.  F.  BRYANT, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Literature  and  Statistics. 

The  discussion  which  followed  showed  that  the  mem- 
bers considered  it  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
no  duplication  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  Sections  should  take  place,  and  that 
there  should  be  co-operation  in  as  far  as  possible  be- 
ween  the  two  Associations. 

Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley  reported  for  the  Committee 
on  Technical  Education,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  NOVEMBER  24TH. 

Your  Committee  begs  to  report  as  follows  on  the 
various  activities  which  it  has  recommended  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  into  operation. 

Room  in  Mill  for  use  of  operatives  in  studies  or 
technical  reading — this  recommendation  met  with  the 
approval  of  most  of  those  who  answered  our  letters  on 
the  subject,  and  some  mills  stated  their  intention  of 
putting  the  plan  into  practice.  We  have  asked  for 
reports  from  these  mills,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
have  not  received  word.  This  idea  is  regarded  as  a 
first  step,  to  be  followed,  whenever  possible,  by  work 
in  school  building.  In  small  cummunities,  however, 
where  possibly  one  mill  only  is  in  operation,  we  con- 
sider the  Mill  room  superior. 

Question  and  Answer  Column. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  little  effect  was  ob- 
tained in  this  branch.  A  set  of  questions,  ready  for 
the  current  issiu',  has  been  lost  somewhere  in  the  mail. 
Several  questions  have  been  attended  to,  but  Ave  must 
have  a  little  more  interest  in  this  useful  line  of  work. 
Questions  should  be  of  everyday  happening.  One  ques- 
tion submitted  was,  whether  or  no  it  was  likely  to  be  a 
paying  investment  to  build  a.  mill  in  a  certain  locality. 
This  is  obviously  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
object  of  the  department. 

Actual  School  Work  in  Mill  Centers. 

We  are  able  to  report  a  most  gratifying  development 
of  this  line  of  work  in  the  town  of  l\rerritton,  Ontario. 

ilr.  George  Carruthers  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills 
has.  for  some  time,  been  considering  the  question  of 
the  educational  status  of  the  men  in  the  mills.  During 
several  months  past.  Mr.  Carruthers  and  Mr.  Pounsford 
of  this  Committee  have  been  endeavoring  to  arrange 
for  night-school  work  at  Merritton,  conferring  with 
Doctor  Bates  and  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee. 
The  co-operation  of  the  local  teaching  staff  has  been 
secured.  The  School  Board  has  been  interested,  and 
has  promised  to  put  electric  wiring  in  the  High  school 
and  give  use  of  building  for  night  work.  Mr.  Carruth- 
ers has  conferred  with  managers  of  the  mills,  and,  as 
a  resTilt.  a  meeting  of  managers  and  superintendents 
of  the  mills  in  the  district  was  held,  a  committee  was 
formed,  and  it  is  expected  that,  shortly  after  the  New 
Year,  a  start  will  be  made  on  Canada's  first  school  for 
papermakers.  At  first,  it  is  planned  to  take  up  elemen- 
tary work  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  physics, 
draughting  and  chemistry.  In  addition  there  will  be  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  various  branches 
of  Paper  and  Pulp  mill  wni-k.  The  local  mills  will  bear 
the  financing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  Provincial  grant 
can  be  obtained. 
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Mr.  Carruthers  and  Mr.  Pounsford  deserve  hearty 
thanks  for  the  time  and  energy  they  have  given  this 
matters 

The  results  and  experience  obtained  at  Merritton 
will,  we  hope,  lead  to  similar  work  in  other  centei'S. 
We  expect  later  to  arrange  for  scholarships  to  some 
central  industrial  school,  where  further  Technical 
work  may  be  done. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  Committee  on 
Technical  Education, 

T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY, 

Chairman. 

That  Technical  Education  is  taking  a  real  hold 
among  the  men  of  the  industry,  is  indicated  by  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Daverin  from  the  Thor- 
old  and  Merritton  district,  that  a  school  has  been  in- 
augurated through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  George  Car- 
ruthers. of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills.  The  Thorold 
School  Board  fixed  up  the  school  with  electric  light, 
and  when  on  Friday,  17th  November,  the  school  was 


Town  of  Thorold  has  become  so  interested  that  it  is 
willing  to  assume  the  other  third  of  the  expense,  and 
the  only  expense  that  the  mills  would  have  to  meet, 
is  for  equipment.  At  the  present  time  the  Thorold 
School  is  teaching  Electricity,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Arithmetic,  English,  etc.,  and  the  universal  opinion 
is  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  moves  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

Mr.  J.  A.  DeCew  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards,  reported  as  follows: 

REPORT   OF      COMMITTEE   OF  STANDARDS. 

Nov.  24th,  1916. 
TO  THE 
TECHNICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PULP 
&  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 


MR.  C.   B.  THORNE 

of  RIordon  Company.    He  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate 

of  technical  training, 

opened,  there  were  fifty  men  in  attendance.  On  the 
following  Tuesday  there  were  seventy-five.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Pounsford,  who  has  taken  a  keen  interesl  in  the  work, 
reported  that  the  Supervisor  of  the  Ontario  Technical 
Schools  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  project,  and 
was  anxious  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion as  to  the  possibilities  of  further  development  in 
other  centres  along  these  lines.  Mr.  Pounsford  report- 
ed that  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  take  cart-  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense  of  any  section,  and  the  other 
third  would  be  paid  by  the  mills  and  the  men.  How- 
eyer,  in  the  case  of  the  Thorold  School  Section,  the 


To, 


(J.  A.  DeCEW) 


Mr.  John  S.  Bates, 

Chairman  of  Section, 
Montreal,  Que. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

Since  tlie  Suunner  Meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  your 
Committee  have  published  results  of  their  work  in 
establishing  Standard  Methods  of  Analysis  for  Sul- 
phate of  Alumina,  Rosin  and  Rosin  Size.  Several 
other  methods  of  analysis  were  prepared  which  were 
nractically  identical  with  those  already  published  by 
the  Committees  of  the  Technical  Paper  Association  of 
the  Ignited  States. 

Before  publishing  a  series  of  analytical  methods 
which  are  similar  to  those  that  are  already  very  well 
standardized  and  adopted  (subject  to  future  alter- 
ations and  corrections)  your  Committtee  would  like  to 
obtain  from  their  Council  and  Members  of  the  Sec- 
tion, their  advice  regarding  the  best  methods  to  follow 
in  utilizing  the  work  already  done  by  other  Technical 
Societies.  Between  the  investigations  which  are  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try, as  well  as  the  American  Association  of  Paper 
Chemists,  there  may  be  certain  well  defined  lines  of 
investigation  which  will  not  duplicate  or  conflict  with 
the  work  of  these  other  societies.  In  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  data  which  had  already  been  presented,  with 
reference  to  standard  methods  of  testing,  this  Commit- 
tee would  recommend  that  one  of  our  regular  meetings 
will  be  set  aside  for  special  discussion  of  this  subject, 
in  which  each  member  will  come  prepared  to  criticize 
or  offer  ameiulments  to  any  of  the  methods  which  have 
already  been  published.  An  entire  meeting  could  very 
well  be  filled  with  discussions  of  these  methods,  as  it 
covers  all  the  testing  operations  in  which  the  paper 
chemists  are  engaged.  Your  committee  feel  how- 
ever, that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain standard  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  pulp 
for  moisture  content,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  more  con- 
troversy in  this  connection  within  the  next  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  cost  of  the  materials  involved  and 
the  consequent  necessity    for  great  accuracy. 

At  the  present  time,  we  invite  any  recommendation 
or  discu.ssion  on  the  subject  so  that  the  methods  finally 
suggested  for  adoption  will  conform  with  the  general 
views  of  our  Association. 

Yours  truly, 

(sgd)     J.  A.  DeCEW, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Standards. 
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Mr.  DeCew's  proposals  as  to  the  development  of 
testing  of  Pulp  drew  forth  an  interesting  discussion. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  was  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  important  matters  on  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  industry  that  could  be  undertaken.  In- 
creased activities  along  these  lines  are  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

Other  Business. 

The  Chairman  took  up  other  routine  matters  com- 
ing from  the  Executive,  which  may  be  briefly  outlined 
as  follows : 

It  has  been  thought  the  best  to  leave  the  dues  for 
full  membership  at  $3.00  until  the  February  meeting. 
The  question  of  the  Government  grant  has  also  been 
decided  to  stand  over  for  the  present.  The  question  of 
a  paid  Secretary  has  been  left  over  until  the  February 
meeting.  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne  is  taking  very  active  steps 
in  connection  with  increased  membership,  and  good 
in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Thorne  is  taking  care  to  get 
the  very  best  men  from  the  industry  interested  in  the 


MR.    DAN    DAVERIN, 
of  Provincial  Paper  Company,  who  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  opening  of  the  Paper  School  at 
Thorold,  Ont. 

Section.  Mr.  Thorne  is  also  going  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  the  collection  of  samples  from  the  pulp 
and  .paper  industry  unusually  good  for  the  February 
meeting.  He  reports  that  progress  has  been  very  satis- 
factory so  far,  the  members  of  the  industry  being  very 
willing  to  assist  in  this  regard. 

In  the  question  of  increased  co-operation  with  the 
American  Association,  it  has  been  decided  that  while 
the  two  Associations  would  probably  secure  results 
more  satisfactory  to  both,  if  they  remained  distinct 
for  the  time  being,  the  warmest  co-operation  between 
the  members  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  members 
fi-om  both  Sections  should  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
other  Section.  Particularly  in  the  question  of  abstract- 
ing from  the  current  periodicals  and  books,  a  distinct 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  in  co-operating.  Future 
developments  along  these  lines  will  be  forecast  by  the 
Committee  on  Literature  and  Statistics  in  the  near 
future. 

Advisory  Committee  to  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Bates  also  outlined  the  desire     of     the    Forest 


Products  Laboratories  to  have  an  Advisory  Committee 
from  the  Technical  Section.  This  proposition  was  put 
into  concrete  form  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bates  which 
was  read  at  the  meeting,  as  follows: 

"An  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to 
elect  an  Advisory  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Division  of  Pulp  and  Paper  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada. 

"Some  of  the  functions  of  such  a  Committee  may- 
be outlined  as  follows:— 

(a)  To  suggest  technical  investigations  of  gen- 
eral and  vital  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  as  time  and  facilities  permit. 

(b)  To  go  over  the  plans  of  each  investigation  when 
prepared  and  to  advise  from  time  to  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  investigations. 

(c)  To  arrange  for  mill  tests  when  desirable  to 
supplement  the  work  which  can  be  done  at  the  expe- 
rimental paper  mill  on  a  laboratory  or  semi-commer- 
cial scale. 

(d)  To  assist  in  procuring  commercial  information 
which  would  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigations. 

"This  department  feel  that  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  laboratories  and  the  industry  will  resTilt 
in  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Daverin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dick- 
son, it  was  resolved : 

"That  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  to  elect  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  co-operate  with  their  Division 
of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

"That  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  should 
have  representation.  \\z:  Sulphite,  Groundwood,  News 
and  Wrapping  Sulphate  and  Sods,  High  Grade  Papers; 
the  choice  of  committee  men  should  depend  partly  on 
the  investigation  in  hand  and  in  view  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories. 

"That  the  members  of  the  committee  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

"That  the  first  committee,  to  hold  office  until  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  February.  1918.  be  as  follows : 
Mr.  C   B.  Thorne.  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.. 

Ltd..  representing  sulphite  pulp. 
Mr.  F  .A.  Sabbaton.  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  rep- 

resentins  groundwood  and  news. 
Mr.  H.  Helin,  "Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd..  represeiitin?  sulphate  and  soda  pidp. 
Mr.  S.  F.  Duncan.  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co  , 
Ltd..  representing  high  grade  papers. 
"This   Committee  shall  have  powers   to   add   to   its 
number  if  desirable  by  consulting  the  Council  of  the 
Technical  Section." 

Reading  of  Papers. 
There  being  no   further  business,   the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  reading  of  papers,  the  first  one  being  by 
Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson  of  the  Laurentide  Company. 

]Mr.  Wilson's  jiaper  brought  forth  most  spirited  and 
enthusiastic  discussion,  all  indicating  admination  of 
the  work  which  lie  is  carrying  on. 

As  it  was  stated  nuite  clearly  that  the  future  of  the 
industry  depends  upon  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
and  that  the  extensive  tests  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  mak- 
ing in  planting  trees  on  the  limits  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  prove  definitely  that  any  waste  in  the  forest 
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is  striking  at  the  roots  of  the  industry,  the  following 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Thome  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Crossley,  was  unanimously  carried. 

"Resolved  that  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  begs  to  urge  upon 
the  Honorable  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 
of  Ontario,  the  absolute  necessity  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  of  the  industry,  of  ef5tablishing  in  Onta- 
rio, an  efficient  non-political  fire  protection  service 
and  the  passing  of  a  settlers  permit  law." 

(Members  of  the  section  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  communication  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  of  Ontario,  has  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Minister,  stating  that  the  members  of  the 
Technical  Section  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
delegation  of  the  various  Timber^  Piilp  and  Paper, 
and  other  interests  organized  by  the  Canadian  Fores- 
try Association,  were  ver^'  much  pleased  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  policy  made  to  them  at  the  time  of 
their  seeing  the  Minister  on  the  28th  ulto). 

At  1.15  the  members  adjourned  to  Luncheon  and  at 
3  o'clock  resumed  the  reading  of  papers,  when  Mr.  R. 
B.  Wolf  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Company,  Ber- 
lin, New  Hampshire,  gave  an  address  upon  "Mill  Effi- 
ciency." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  paper 
presented  before  a  professional  organization  which 
aroused  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  than  Mr.  Wolf's 
addi-ess.  Two  hours-and-a-i|uarter  of  the  "meatiest" 
kind  of  talk  gave  the  members  a  new  alignment  of  mill 
problems,  of  questions  of  maximum  efficiency.  The 
discussion  which  followed  indicated  very  clearly  that 
Mr.  Wolf  had  touched  the  springs  of  ambition  and  the 
underlying  motives  in  the  minds  of  his  audience.  This 
paper  will  be  reproduced  in  the  next  issue  of  "Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine." 

The  Dinner. 

At  7.30.  forty  members  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  Mr. 
Ellwood  Wilson  acting  as  toast-master.  He  called 
unon  Dr.  John  S.  Bates  to  welcome  "Our  Guests."  Mr. 
R.  B.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Martin  L.  Griffin  replied,  express- 
ing appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  section  and  ex- 
tending a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Sec- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  gathei-ings  of  the  American 
Technical  Section. 

ITr.  Roy  Campbell  gave  a  brief  outline  of  some  of 
the  features  of  industrv  and  preparations  for  continu- 
ing the  war  which  he  had  noticed  in  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  on  his  recent  trip  there.  The  toast  of  "The 
Boys  at  the  Front"  was  loyally  responded." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne  toasted  the  Technical  Section  and 
the  profession.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  technical  men  lies  the  future  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  industry  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  considered. 

Professor  H.  0.  Keay  indicated  his  ideas  upon  the 
proper  lines  of  development  of  efficiency  in  the  in- 
du.stry.  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
a  broad  basis  in  technical  advancement. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pounsford  spoke  briefly  of  the  powers  of 
the  Safety  Movement  to  make  technical  education,  and 
greater  co-operation  between  the  .scientific  or  technical 
man  and  the  men  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  John  Stadler,  of  the  Belgo  Company,  gave  a 
vei'y  pleasing  address  upon  his  general  impressions  of 
progress  in  the  industry,  while  Mr.  Dan  Daverin  re- 
tired modestly  for  fear  that  he  would  be  called  upon 


to  make  a  speech.   Shortly  before  11  o'clock  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  resume  in  the  morning. 

Saturday  Morning's  Session. 

At  Saturday  morning's  session,  Mr.  Olivier  Rolland 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  "Some  Notes  on 
Ein-opean  Institutions  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufac- 
ture." The  paper  is  being  reproduced  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories, then  delivered  an  address  upon  "Pulpwood 
Measurements  and  Some  Factors  Involved  in  Chip- 
ping and  Baling  Pulpwood."  The  discussion  raised  by 
]Mr.  Bryant's  paper  tended  to  show  that  in  the  future, 
much  greater  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the 
development  of  woods  operation  as  providing  mate- 
rial of  the  very  highest  and  most  advanced  grade  for 
the  use  of  the  pulp  mill.  Present  methods  of  logging 
embarking,  etc.,  will  perhaps  have  to  give  way  to  a 
more  scientific  method  of  securing  raw  material  for 
the  mill.  Mr.  Bryant's  paper  will  be  reprodiieed  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

IMr.  R.  H.  Campbell.  Dominion  Director  of  Forestry, 
addressed  the  meeting  briefly,  congratidating  the 
meinbers  upon  their  progress  along  the  lines  of  in- 
creased professional  knowledge. 


Forestry    in    Connection    with 
Pulp  Mill  Operations 

By  ELLWOOD  WILSON. 
Forester,  Laurentide  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association). 

Forestry  is  the  most  important  thing  in  connection 
with  pulp  mill  operations.  Just  as  the  raw  material  is 
the  most  important  item  in  operating  a  plant,  so  the 
prodiiction  and  delivery  of  that  material  is  the  most 
iinno'iant  operation.  Forestry  is  the  science  and  art 
Avhich  concerns  itself  with  the  production  of  wood. 
From  the  lime  when  timber  lands  are  bought  for  the 
sunnlv  of  1he  puln  and  paper  industry  until  the  wood 
is  delivered  into  the  mills  this  art  must  be  invoked.  It 
is  thp  business  of  tbf>  forester  to  make  sure  that  in  buy- 
ins  lands  thrv  shall  be  pronerly  located  so  that  the 
M'ood  can  be  brought  cheaply  to  the  mills,  to  see  that 
there  is  actuallv  timber  on  them  of  the  right  sort  and 
in  sufficient  nuantity.  After  purchase  to  make  maps 
and  a  careful  inventory  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
tiinber.  To  nlan  and  put  into  effect  a  proper  system  of 
fire  urotection.  to  lay  out  the  areas  each  year  over 
which  timber  shall  be  cut  to  supplv  the  yearly  needs 
of  the  mill  and  to  decide  how  much  shall  be  taken  so 
thnt  not  onlv  shall  the  felling  and  delivery  be  as  chean 
as  nnssible  but  also  so  that  enoush  trees  shall  be  left 
to  insure  a  proper  future  growth  and  siipply.  To  see 
that  there  is  no  er>onomieallv  avoidable  watse  of  mate- 
rial, to  see  that  tbf>  nut  is  delivered  to  the  mill  at  as 
low  a  cost  as  uossible  and  th°n  to  devise  means  to 
^ofliT^e  waste  in  the  mill  itself. 

Like  everv  new  country  we  here  in  Canada  have 
n^t^iblished  industries  and  commenced  to  use  up  our 
natural  resources  without  anv  definite  ideas  as  to  the 
ouantities  available.  In  the  industry  in  which  we  are 
all  interested  the  beginnings  were  small  and  the 
amounts  of  woods  consumed  were  iosignifieant.  Often, 
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enough  wood  could  be  cut  right  around  the  plant  to 
run  it  for  a  year  or  two.  Profits  were  precarious  and 
no  thought  was  given  to  the  future.  Even  after  the 
industry  developed  not  much  thought  was  given  to  the 
supplies  of  raw  material,  it  was  simply  taken  for 
granted  that  there  would  be  wood  for  all  time.  While 
elaborate  precautions  were  taken  against  fires  in  the 
mills,  the  flames  ran  through  the  limits  unchecked, 
and  this  continued  until  1908  in  this  Province,  when 
the  Laurentide  Co..  Limited,  started  a  real  fire  pro- 
tective system  which  grew  into  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association.  Every  year  the  mills  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  on  carefiil  inventories  of  the 
stocks  in  their  store  houses  but  not  a  cent  to  find  out 
how  much  timber  they  had  on  their  limits  and  to-day 
only  four  of  the  large  companies  in  this  Province  know 
how  much  timber  they  have  or  how  miTch  of  their  ter- 
ritory has  been  burnt.  Apropos  of  this,  a  large  Ameri- 
can Company  purchased  a  block  of  limits  some  years 
ago  and  abo\it  a  year  after  the  deal  was  put  through, 
I  was  asked  to  look  over  one  hundred  square  miles 
of  this  tract  and  I  found  that  over  eighty  square  miles 
had  not  one  stick  of  timber  on  it. 

Every  possible  labor  saving  device  is  installed  in  the 
mills,  experts  of  all  kinds  are  called  in  to  eliminate 
waste,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  on  labor  saving 
machinery  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  production,  but  the  operation  of  getting 
out  the  wood  and  getting  it  to  the  mill  is  still  carried 
on  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  forests  have  been  treated  like  mines  from  which 
we  expected  to  draw  all  the  raw  material  we  wanted 
and  if  we  ever  gave  the  matter  of  their  exhaustion  a 
thought  it  was  to  say,  "well  the  young  trees  are  grow- 
ing up  all  the  time  to  replace  those  we  cut."  T^nfor- 
tunately  this  is  not  the  case  for  in  a  virgin  forest  the 
trees  of  different  species  which  make  up  the  stand  have 
reached  a  state  of  equilibrium  where  the  growth  is 
balanced  by  the  death  and  decay.  On  cut  over  lands, 
the  shallow  rooted  spruce  and  balsam  trees  after  being 
thinned  out  blow  down  in  large  qiiantities,  the  letting 
in  of  a  large  amount  of  light  gives  the  hardwoods  an 
opportunity  of  which  they  quickly  avail  themselves,  to 
seed  in,  and  the  young  hardwoods  grow  up  so  (|uiekly 
that  they  crowd  out  the  softwoods.  In  our  examina- 
tions of  cut  over  lands  we  find  that  if  left  to  grow  for 
thirty  years  they  will  not  yield  more  than  three  cords 
per  acre  which  will  make  the  cost  of  cutting  them 
very  high. 

In  Europe  more  than  100  years  ago  the  same  con- 
ditions that  exist  on  this  continent  to-day  confronted 
the  people  and  after  much  experiment  and  many  fail- 
ures they  learned  how  to  look  after  their  forests  and 
we  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  If  we  are  wise 
we  shall  take  warning  and  follow  their  example  and 
adapting  their  knowledge  to  our  different  conditions 
we  will  take  time  by  the  fore  lock. 

Already  there  is  anxiety  in  the  United  States  about 
the  supply  of  pulpwood  for  the  future  and  many  firms 
are  drawing  on  Canada  and  other  have  already  pro- 
vided themselves  with  large  areas  of  our  timberlands. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  with  the  increasing  uses  to  which  wood 
pulp  is  put  and  the  growing  demand  for  it,  we  should 
take  careful  stock  of  our  resources  and  utilize  them 
wisely  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  A  iiulp  or  paper 
mill  can  not  be  taken  down  like  a  portable  saw-mill 
and  moved  from  one  place  to  another  as  the  supply  of 


timber  is  exhausted,   millions  of  capital  are  invested 
and  only  by  long  term  operation  can  it  be  made  to  pay. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  an  alarmist  and  I  am 
far  from  pessimistic  biit  I  do  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
stop  guesshig  about  the  amount  of  timber  we  have, 
and  to  face  the  facts,  make  a  careful  inventory  and 
utilize  our  forests  intelligently.  My  own  conclusions 
are  based  on  facts,  carefully  ascertained. 

The  question  of  accessibility  of  wood  supplies  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  in  the 
case  of  wood,  the  extra  expense  of  taking  men  into  the 
woods  long  distances,  of  transporting  provisions  first 
by  rail  then  by  sleighs  and  the  long  drives  on  the  rivers 
all  add  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  paper.  This  difficulty  has 
been  aggravated  by  our  methods  of  logging.  At  first 
all  the  timber  was  cut  off  around  the  lakes  and  along 
the  rivers  for  say  a  half  a  mile  and  this  was  gradually 
extended  until  the  haul  became  too  long  to  be  econo- 
mically possible.  Also  timber  in  difficult  places  was 
left.  The  usual  method  of  logging  which  is  still  in  force 
nearly  everywhere  in  Quebec  is  to  let  a  contract  in  a 
predetermined  district  to  a  jobber  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  thousand  logs.  The  number  of  logs  that  can  be 
cut  is  guessed  at  and  is  finally  settled  by  compromise 
with  the  jobber.  Usually  tliei-e  is  more  than  enough 
timber  in  the  district  assigned  him  and  he  proeedes  to 
lay  out  his  roads  radiating  from  his  headquarters  and 
to  cut  as  close  to  these  roads  as  possible  often  leaving 
quite  large  amounts  of  timber  between  them,  which 
neeeessitates  going  back  to  this  same  section  again  and 
as  the  timber  left  is  the  most  difficult  to  get  out  a 
higher  price  miist  be  paid. 

Unfortunately,  until  within  the  last  six  years  the 
river  drivers  invariably  set  fire  to  the  slashings  in  the 
spring  and  burnt  off  the  timber,  so  that  one  could  not 
go  back  at  all.  The  course  of  practically  every  driv- 
able  stream  is  burnt  and  T  estimate  that  about  30  p.c. 
of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  has  been  burnt  over  in  the 
last  fifty  years  and  about  16  p.c.  of  this  area  has  not 
yet  commenced  to  reproduce  and  the  balance  will  not 
produce  a  crop  for  many  years. 

The  condition  of  the  forests  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  average  man  does  not  have  any  very  clear  ideas. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  very  little  forest  which  is 
composed  of  just  one  species.  In  swampy  places  we 
have  pure  stands  of  black  spruce,  growing  thickly, 
hardly  ever  attaining  a  larger  size  than  ten  inches 
and  most  of  the  trees  of  great  age  owing  to  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  growth.  I  have  often  seen  trees 
five  inches  in  diameter  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
Then  on  sandy  plains  we  have  dense  stands  of  jack 
pine  which  has  usually  come  up  after  a  fire  and  which 
is  so  crowded  that  the  tree  are  very  tall  and  spindling 
and  will  never  reach  commercial  size.  On  large  areas 
too,  over  which  fire  has  passed  we  have  stands  of  aspen 
and  white  birch  neither  of  which  trees  growing  under 
such  conditions  have  much  merchantable  value  as  they 
seldom  reach  large  size,  are  generally  diseased  and ' 
comparatively  short  lived.  Our  really  good  forests  are 
composed  generally  of  balsam  61  p.c,  white  birch  17 
p.c,  white  spruce  15  p.c,  black  spruce  4  p.c,  maple 
2  p.c,  cedar  .5  p.c  other  hardwoods  .45  p.c.  and  white 
pine  .05  p.c.  Of  this  about  32  p.c.  of  the  total  stand- 
spruce  and  balsam  can  be  cut  above  the  Government 
diameter  limit.  The  way  the  cutting  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  past  most  of  the  white  and  black  spruce  and 
some  of  the  balsam  has  been  taken  oft'.  Where  a  good 
deal  of  light  has  been  let  in  and  conditions  wer( 
otherwise  favorable  the  balsam  has  come  up  in  dense 
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groups  in  whieh  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  great 
that  the  trees  rapidly  become  diseased  and  the  result- 
ing stand  is  of  small  value.  Where  the  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  hardwood  reproduction  these  trees 
seed  in  thickly  and  make  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
production of  softwoods.  Our  present  methods  of  cut- 
tings are  slowly  but  surely  turning  our  forests  from 
coniferous  to  hardwood  ones  and  the  coniferous  will 
have  a  difficult  time  to  re-assert  their  supremacy  over 
the  broad  leaved  trees.  We  are  leaving  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  chance  and  unquestionably  our  forests  are  dete- 
riorating. The  leaving  of  the  debris  from  lumbering 
not  only  increases  the  fire  hazard  but  provides  ideal 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  harmful  insects  and  fungi. 
It  is  in  a  sense  like  leaving  unburied  corpses  in  a  com- 
munity. 

Now  the  aim  of  the  forester  is  to  regulate  all  these 
matters.  The  proper  cutting,  of  a  forest,  unless  it  is 
cut  clean,  is  a  matter  which  requires,  experience  and 
above  all  good  judgment,  the  balance  is  delicate  and 
the  results  of  a  wrong  system  of  cutting  often  take 
very  many  years  to  correct.  The  ideal  at  which  we  aim 
is  to  make  every  acre  bear  as  many  trees  as  it  will 
carry  of  the  most  useful  sorts  for  the  purpose  in  view 
and  to  keep  up  a  sustained  yield.  This  may  mean  that 
more  trees  must  be  left  than  under  the  present  system 
with  a  .slight  increase  in  present  logging  expenses  but 
a  large  decrease  the  expense  in  future  operations.  In 
elianging  over  from  an  unregulated  to  a  regulated 
forest  the  expenses  for  logging  will  be  larger  for  the 
first  felling  but  thereafter  should  gradually  decrease 
as  the  stand  of  merchantable  timber  increases. 

We  also  want  to  utilize  every  possible  tree.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  a  large  amount  of  hardwood  which  is  left 
in  the  woods  and  as  I  have  said  before  hinders  the 
growth  of  the  coniferous  trees.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
use  this  for  pulp  with  the  soda  or  sulphate  processes 
but  I  understand  that  it  cannot  be  utilized  with  the 
sulphite  process.  I  visited  a  mill  in  Austria  which  used 
beech  entirely  and  made  a  good  quality  of  pulp.  There 
is.  it  seems  to  me,  no  reason  why  hardwood  should  not 
be  used  for  ground  wood,  the  fibre  is,  of  course,  short- 
er, but  it  ought  to  make  a  good  filler.  The  objections 
are  that  it  is  difficult  to  float  and  some  difficulty  might 
be  encountered  in  barking  it.  The  first  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  by  spring  cutting  and  the  second  might 
be  overcome  by  peeling  in  the  woods  as  is  done  with 
poplar.  This  would  lengthen  the  time  over  which  our 
supply  of  spruce  and  balsam  would  last  and  add  much 
to  the  value  of  our  timber  limits.  The  Laurentide  Com- 
nanv  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories liopes  to  try  some  experiments  along  these  lines 
this  winter. 

Then  there  is  the  elimination  of  logging  wastes 
which  are  at  pi-esent  larger  than  they  should  be.  The 
lumber  cnm]ianies  usually  take  logs  from  a  tree  until 
a  diameter  of  six  inches  is  reached  but  the  pulp  com- 
panies take  down  to  four  inches.  However,  a  very  bad 
custom  still  holds  of  using  logs  thirteen  and  one  half 
feet  long  and  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  a  log 
that  length  out  of  a  tree  top  much  good  wood  is  wast- 
ed We  have  measured  up  over  a  two  thousand  tops 
and  we  find  that  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  about  81.- 
000  cords  of  wood  is  M-asted  each  season.  Then  too 
stumps  are  cut  far  higher  than  is  necessary  and  the 
waste  from  this  source  approximates  10,000  cords  per 
annum.  A  large  amount  of  good  pulp  wood  is  wasted 
in  building  camps  for  the  men  and  much  is  still  used 


for  roads  althrough  this  last  waste  has  been  much 
reduced. 

In  the  mill  we  still  have  sawdust,  slivers,  bark  and 
the  waste  liquor  to  find  profitable  uses  for. 

With  the  growing  scarity  of  timber  and  the  increas- 
ing distance  one  must  go  for  it  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  costs,  our  attention  must  turn  to  planting. 
A  plantation  oft'ers  the  following  advantages.  A  much 
smaller  area  of  forest  since  in  planting  we  use  all  the 
land  and  having  only  the  useful  species  our  yield  is 
very  much  increased,  eight  to  ten  times.  The  lands 
near  the  mill  can  be  utilized  and  instead  of  river  drives 
of  one  to  two  hundred  miles  we  would  have  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  and  logging  railroads  could 
be  profitably  built  and  the  wood  brought  from  the 
stump  to  the  mill  doing  away  with  our  huge  wood 
piles,  with  the  expense  of  piling  and  nnpiling,  the  loss 
of  interest,  the  deterioration  of  the  wood  and  the 
danger  from  fire.  W^ith  our  timber  areas  concentrat- 
ed the  expense  of  fire  protection  and  administration 
would  be  much  reduced  and  labor  afforded  for  a  large 
number  of  men.  Owing  to  the  much  larger  amount  of 
wood  per  acre  the  logging  costs  would  be  much  re- 
duced and  as  only  the  best  trees  would  be  allowed  to 
reach  maturity  the  quality  of  the  wood  would  be  much 
improved.  We  would  have  a  steady  supply  for  all 
time  and  a  uniform  cost  figure  and  by  having  our  for- 
ests near  the  mill  means  could  be  devised  to  use  up 
the  branches  and  probably  even  the  needles  so  that 
like  the  packing  industry  which  uses  everything  of  the 
hog  but  the  squeal,  we  could  use  all  of  the  tree  but  the 
smell. 

That  this  is  an  economic  possibility  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced as  we  can  plant  trees  now  for  $8. .50  per  acre, 
where  we  have  to  pay  $4.20  for  our  stock.  This  we 
can  raise  for  $2.80  per  acre  making  a  further  reduc- 
tion. Taking  tlie  former  figure  at  6  p.  c.  compound 
interest  and  we  can  raise  wood  for  $5.00  a  cord  which 
is  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  to-day. 


Some  Notes  on  European  Insti- 
tutions in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

■     OLIVIER  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  : — 

I  have  often  heard  the  opinion  that  as  a  complement 
of  general  and  technical  education  it  is  advisable  to 
travel  an<l  visit  Institutions  of  foreign  countries.  For 
this  leason  I  felt  convinced  that  a  voyage  in  England 
and  the  Continent  amongst  some  Institutions  connect- 
ed with  the  paper  industry,  would  be  an  appropriate 
subject  to  discuss  with  the  Technical  Section.  Technic- 
al science  is  a  neutral  ship,  which  will  even  allow  us 
to  go  in  Germany. 

Most  of  these  visits  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  I 
made  in  the  Summer  of  1914,  during  the  weeks  which 
preceeded  the  critical  moments  of  the  declaration  of 
the  war.  If  I  happen  to  touch  the  subject  of  war  in 
tlie  course  of  my  paper  and  if  my  s>Tnpathies  are  ap- 
parent it  will  only  seem  natural  to  the  Canadian  audi- 
tors to  whom  I  address.  One  thing  I  regret  is,  that  I 
shall  have  to  sjieak  of  myself  in  connection  with  these 
visits,  and  this  personal  note  is  unpleasant  also  to  me, 
but  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 
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We  shall  pay  together  a  flying  visit  to  the  foUow- 
iug  Institutions : — 

The  ■\Imiieipal  School  of  Technology.  Manchester, 
England. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Association  of  France. 

The  French  Magazine:  The  Official  Organ  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries. 

The  paper  mills  of  the  DeMontfolfier.  Luquet  and 
Co..  situated  in  Annonay. 

The  French  school  of  paper  making  of  Grenoble. 

The  Engineering  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  &  M.  Lamort. 
Vitry-le-Francois,  mechanical  constructors  and  screen 
manufacturers. 

The  Zum  Bruderhaus  Papier  Fabrik  of  Dettingen. 
Wurtemberg.  Germany,  and  finally  the  Leipzig  Ex- 
hibition. 

Concerning  a  ievr  of  the  above  I  have  already  -writ- 
ten in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  But  there  are 
some  additional  notes  in  this  lecture,  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  interest. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Manchester. 

ily  first  trip  to  Europe  in  the  month  of  September. 
1904  was  to  attend  the  Municipal  School  of  Technol- 
ogy of  IManchester,  where  I  was  a  student  for  two 
years.  The  regular  coiu-se  in  the  paper  making  as  well 
as  for  the  other  courses  of  Mechanical  engineering; 
electrical  engineering ;  municipal  and  sanitary  engin- 
eering ;arehiteeture ;  chemistry  of  textiles:  brewing, 
textile  manufacture :  is  of  a  duration  of  three  years. 
After  which  you  may  be  graduated  with  the  title  of 
Bsc.  Tech. 

The  school  is  also  called  the  faculty  of  technology 
of  the  Victoria  Fniversity  of  Manchester.  It  is  a  nice 
large,  well-equipped,  new  building  and  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Mechanics  Institute  of  Manchester. 
This  school,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  has  been  built 
up  through  the  initiative  and  funds  furnished  by  the 
City  of  lyianchester  and  has  cost  over  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  They  associate  to  the  promoters  list, 
the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who  has  given 
the  land  for  the  erection  of  the  school  in  Saekville 
Street,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Whitworth 
Engineering  Works.  When  the  building  of  the  school 
was  decided,  a  committee  of  enqiury  visited  part  of 
the  world  to  note  what  was  best  and  apply  it  to  the 
intended  construction  which  was  completed  in  1903;  a 
building  six  stories  high,  covering  a  plot  of  land,  6,400 
square  yards.  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
principal.  A  second  and  smaller  building  where  is 
now  the  paper  machine  and  the  paper  testing  labora- 
tories together  with  the  machinery  for  calico  print- 
ing, is  contiguous  to  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Hiibner  is  the  head  of  the  paper  departmetnd  and 
gives  himself  the  lectures  on  practical  paper  making, 
also  gives  directions  for  the  laboratory  Mork.  When  he 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  experiments  he  super- 
vises the  work  himself.  In  ordinary  cases  an  assis- 
tant who  is  a  practical  paper  maker,  a  former  employee 
of  a  paper  mill,  takes  the  direction. 

For  the  matters  of  general  education,  as  chemistry; 
physics;  drawing:  mechanics;  electricity,  the  students 
join  the  general  classes  together  with  students  of  the 
other  courses  of  applied  chemistry.  Tlie  course  of 
practical  jiaper  manufacture:  iCompris^s  the  following : 
Raw  and  manufactured  fibre  yeilding  substances : 
microscopical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  fi- 
bres ;  cellulose ;  rags  and  their  chemical  and  mechanic- 


al treatment ;  boiling  processes ;  breaking  and  beating 
engines.  Bleaching  processes,  antichlors,  nature  and 
application  of  loading  agents ;  determination  of  ash. 
Sizing  and  sizing  materials,  determination  of  the  pres- 
seuce  or  absence  of  the  various  sizing  agents  in  the 
finished  product ;  effect  of  acid  on  the  pulp  and  means 
of  detection ;  toning,  coloring  and  mottling,  mordants 
and  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing  and  staining,  na- 
ture of  coloring  matters,  application,  fastness  to  light, 
chemical  reactions  for  detecting  coloring  matters  in 
finished  paper;  hand  process,  paper  machines  and  the 
appliances  connected  with  them ;  calendering  and  cut- 
ting, various  classes  of  paper,  paper  testing,  utiliz- 
ation of  waste  products,  soda  recovery:  processes  for 
the  preparation  of  wood  pulp. 

With  the  little  machine  we  made  paper  out  of  differ- 
ent fibres  to  note  the  characteristics  of  the  paper  made 
out  of  each.  Then,  paper  made  out  of  fibres  mixed  in 
different  proportions.  The  students  were  requested  to 
keep  samples  and  records  of  these  experiments,  in  a 
scrap  book  suplied  to  that  effect. 

One  interesting  experiment  I  remember,  was  when 
ilr.  Hiibner  brought  us  some  wood  stalks,  coming  from 
South  America  and  submitted  to  him  by  a  local  firm 
for  investigation  as  to  its  value  and  paper  making  ma- 
terial. The  amount  of  cellulose  yielded  after  the  boil- 
ing process;  the  work  in  the  bleaching  and  beating 
operations  were  carefully  recorded ;  the  tearing  and 
breaking  .strain  noted,  and  some  paper  was  made  out 
of  the  pulp  obtained ;  on  the  experimental  paper- 
machine. 

Mr.  Hiibner  remarked  after  this  experiment,  that 
mostly  all  fibres  suitable  for  paper  making  had  already 
been  experimented  as  to  their  value  by  Piette,  a  paper 
maker  of  Luxemburg,  who  existed  in  the  last  century 
and  who  gives  in  a  book  a  complete  account,  and 
samples  of  all  the  sorts  of  paper  obtained  out  of  every 
thinkable  material.  The  discoveries  he  remarked 
which  are  made  every  few  months  and  given  publicity 
in  the  newspapers,  have  been  long  ago  experimented 
and  are  fully  reported  in  this  old  book  which  is  now 
very  hard  to  get  and  worth  a  high  price. 

When  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Technical 
Section.  I  saw  some  blotting  paper  made  on  the  exjjer- 
imental  machine  of  the  Forest  products  laboratory,  it 
reminded  me  of  another  experiment  made  by  us.  when 
students  at  Manchester,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hub- 
ner.  The  Professor  pretended  that  the  blotting  pa- 
per would  have  a  far  better  absorbing  power  if  the  fi- 
bres could  be  split  and  broken.  He  imagined  for  this 
purpose  to  soak  the  sulphite  pulp  in  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  a  salt.  His  theory  was  that  this  solution 
would  be  introduced  into  the  canal  of  each  fibre  as 
they  are  hallow,  and  that  when  the  crystals  would  be 
formed  the  expansion  of  the  salt  would  break  the  walls 
of  the  fibres  and  give  them  a  better  absorbing  power. 

A  similar  investigation  was  made  by  simply  soaking 
the  fibres  in  water  and  freezing  the  fibres  by  artificial 
cold ;  the  expansion  due  to  the  formation  of  ice  would 
also  break  the  walls,  and  give  the  same  result  as  in  the 
above  case. 

Twice  a  week,  we  used  to  have  some  microscope 
kork.  Mr.  Hiibner 's  assistant  was  submitting  us  some 
mixtures  of  fibres  asking  the  students  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  the  fibres,  and  the  percentage  of  each  kind 
present. 
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Concerniug  the  school  in  general.  I  may  say  that  it 
is  the  centre  of  technical  education  in  Manchester  and 
in  the  Lancashire.  From  the  technical  school,  lectures 
are  sent  to  a  number  of  small  schools  in  the  suburbs. 
Manchester  is  a  radius  of  thirty  miles ;  forms  the  dens- 
est populated  district  in  the  world  ;  an  essentially  in- 
dustrial district.  The  thousand  of  day  and  evening 
students  which  have  come  out  of  the  school  of  Tech- 
nology have  surely  had  their  usefulness  in  the  indus- 
tries of  this  very  important  industrial  district  of  Great 
Britain.  With  the  exception  of  the  weather  and  the 
fogs  which  in  this  month  of  November  are  specially 
thick  and  frequent.  I  must  say  that  I  have  kept  a  most 
pleasant  souvenir  of  the  two  years  which  I  have  spent 
in  England,  as  a  student  of  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology   of  Manchester. 

L  UNION  DES  FABRICANTS  DE  PAPIER  DE 
FRANCE 

In  the  summer  of  1914.  I  was  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Paper  Makers  of  France 
— "L'lTnion  des  Fabricants  de  Papier  de  France"  — 
This  important  Institution  was  celebrating  in  1914,  the 
fiftieth  Anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  de  Montgolfier.  the  head  of  the  well  known  French 
firm  of  that  name.  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  the  Association.  They  took  place  at  the  Cercle  de 
la  Librairie,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain. 

This  is  a  building  for  their  Association,  as  well  as  for 
the  Associations  of  the  allied  Trades.  In  this  building 
are  the  head  quarters  of  the  printers,  lithographers, 
stationery  dealers.  They  are  all  grouped.  They  have 
in  different  parts  of  the  building,  their  different  offi- 
ces. The  official  organ  of  the  pajjcr  makers,  have  also 
its  offices  in  the  building.  It  seems  a  good  idea  that 
all  these  organizations  which  have  so  many  identical 
interests,  should  have  that  link  which  helps  to  join 
them  all  together:  which  give  them  opportunities  to 
meet  more  often  and  discuss  whatever  matters  inva- 
riably arouse  out  of  their  necessary  relations.  They 
are  in  fact  sister  Associations.  There  is  a  common 
large  meeting  hall  at  the  disposal  of  all  these  Assoc- 
iations.    The  paper  makers  meeting  was  held  there. 

It  is  interesting  when  we  form  part  of  an  Associa- 
tion like  ours  in  Canada,  to  see  how  the  business  is 
conducted  in  a  similar  Association  of  another  country. 
and  to  hear  discussions  of  their  interests.  Their  aims 
are  the  same  as  ours :  the  desire  of  iiromoting  the  in- 
terest of  the  paper  trade.  The  means  only  differ. 
Like  in  our  meetings,  I  heard  the  Chairman  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  giving  lectures  of  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  various  committees,  and  the  whole  assembly 
discussing  these  resolutions. 

One  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  this  meet- 
ing where  I  was  present,  would  strike  now,  as  being 
rather  strange.  I  was  concerning  the  over  production 
of  the  paper  mills  in  France.  In  1914,  the  production 
was  exceeding  the  demand  and  there  was  accordingly 
a  tendency  for  the  prices  to  fall.  It  does  sound  strange 
to  Technical  men  who  liave  to  face  in  Canada  the  ojipo- 
site  problem ;  this  is  the  necessity  of  producing  more  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  where  on  account  of  the  present 
economic  conditions,  the  prices  of  pulii  and  paper  seem 
to  have  no  tendency  to  fall.  To  hear  an  echo  of  that 
(Msciission  which  illustrates  all  the  difference  between 
the  pfvst  and  present  conditions  of  the  trade.  Here  is 
the  remedy  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  inve-stigat- 
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ing  committee  and  which  was  submitted  for  general 
discussion.  They  would  establish  for  every  mill  an 
average  production  based  on  reports  of  the  production 
of  the  last  years,  and  each  firm  would  be  obliged  to 
keep  to  this  average  production.  They  proposed  in- 
flicting a  fine  for  every  hundred  kilos  produced  over  ■ 
the  established  average,  and  an  allocation  would  be 
granted,  for  every  hundred  kilos,  minus  the  established 
average  production. 

At  the  same  sitting  the  committee  of  the  Technical 
education  mentioned  the  progress  of  the  Grenoble 
school,  and  there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  about  a  pen- 
sion fund  for  the  employees  who  work  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  in  a  paper  mill. 

A  member  of  the  French  Parliament,  Mr.  Pailliot,  a 
paper  maker  who  seemed  quite  an  authority  in  the  va- 
rious discussions,  and  Mr.  Chauvin  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association,  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  afterwards, 
easnestly  inquired  about  the  forests,  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  of  Canada.  They  remembered  the  exhibits  of 
the  Canadian  Industry  at  the  World's  Exhibition  of 
Paris  in  1900.  They  told  me  their  belief  that  Canada 
would  become  one  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  ]nilp 
and  paper  industry,  on  account  of  its  rich  natm-al  re- 
sources. 

LE  MONITEUR  DE  LA  PAPETERIE  FRANCAISE 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  officers  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  paper  makers  Association  "Le  Moniteur  de  la  Pa- 
peterie  FrauQaise".  They  are  located  in  the  same  build- 
ing, 117  Boulevard  Saint-Germain.  This  magazine 
was  founded  the  15th  of  October  1864..  Its  life  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  paper  mak- 
ers Association.  It  has  now  an  existence  of  fifty  years. 
It  was  born  the  same  year  as  the  paper-makers  assoc- 
iation, and  has  always  co-operated  with  this  assoc- 
iation. It  has  been  a  means  of  giving  publicity  to  the 
reports  of  their  meetings,  amongst  all  the  paper  mak- 
ers of  France. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  seeing  this  period- 
ical in  our  office  at  St.  Jerome.  The  blueish  color  of 
its  cover,  somewhat  similar  to  the  sky  blue  color  of  the 
French  soldiers  uniform,  was  familiar  to  my  eyes. 

Mr  .Lemoyne  and  Mr.  Radideau,  which  are  respect- 
ively editor  and  writer  of  the  paper  and  whom  I  had 
met  in  previous  occasions  discussed  the  situation  of  the 
paper  industry  in  France.  They  told  how  they  were  in- 
terested in  our  Canadian  affairs,  they  said  that  every 
time  they  had  news  from  Canada  they  always  inserted 
same  in  their  journal.  I  hal  brought  a  number  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magaine  which  they  thought  a  pro- 
gressive publication  for  a  country  of  seven  million  in- 
habitants. Their  compliments  may  be  accepted  by  the 
former  and  present  editors,  who  have  their  share  of 
merit  in  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Kaindler  who  was  formerly  the  editor  of  this 
French  Magazine,  was,  they  told  me,  keenly  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  pulp  industry  in  Canada,  so 
much  so,  that  he  attempted  to  interest  some  capitalists 
of  France  in  the  formation  of  the  "Fi'anco  Canadian 
Pulp  Company",  a  mechanical  pulp  mill  to  be  estab- 
lished either  in  Chatham  or  Mispec,  about  five  miles 
north  of  Chatham,  in  New  Brunswick.  He  had  even 
made  a  trip  in  America  for  making  estimates  and  mak- 
ing the  choice  of  a  suitable  site.  Unfortunatel.y  he 
died  not  very  long  ago,  unable  to  realize  his  plans. 

I  must  not  omit  that  this  paper,  in  order  to  vulgar- 
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ize  the  science  and  give  a  chance  to  workmen  who 
have  not  much  means,  to  read  some  literature  appro- 
priate to  their  work,  have  special  rates  for  Foremen 
and  all  the  employees  of  paper  mills  who  care  to  re- 
ceive the  paper,  they  allow  them  a  rebate  in  the  subs- 
cription price. 

The  magazine  has  now  ceased  its  publication  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  and.  from  the  last  issue 
which  has  been  published,  I  extract  and  translate  the 
following  words:  —  "The  afflicting  events  begun  in 
"August  1914,  have  obliged  us  to  interrupt  the  pub- 
"lication  of  our  magazine  during  the  conflict,  as  our 
"staff  and  the  printers  staff,  have  almost  all  left  for 
"the  Army.  When  our  country  will  have  seen  the 
"triumjih  of  the  sacred  cause  of  its  independence,  we 
"shall  continue  the  regular  publication  which  had  been 
"interrupted  only  in  1870,  and  is  now  again  in  1914. 
"suspended  for  the  second  time." 

THE   DE  MONTGOLFIER   LUQUET   &   CO. 
—  ANNONAY. 

It  is  very  hard  to  get  into  a  pa])er  mill  in  France, 
and  you  may  consider  it  as  an  exceptional  favor  to  be 
allowed  to  study  their  methods.  An  old  friendship 
with  the  de  Montgolfier  family,  the  well  known  pajjcr 
makers  of  Annonay.  gave  me  that  privilege.  Some  five 
years  ago,  the  young  Jacques  de  Montgolfier  came  to 
Canada  to  make  a  stay  with  us,  in  our  St.  Jerome 
mill,  and  I  was  offered  the  same  favor  at  the  de  Mont- 
golfier mills  in  France,  in  1914.  Consequently  I  went 
to  Annonay  in  the  Department  of  Ardeche,  south  of 
Paris,  not  far  from  Lyon. 

A  strange  looking  little  town  of  about  seventeen 
thousand  people.  I  first  noticed  a  monument  of  the 
Brothers  de  Montgolfier,  the  inventors  of  the  baloon. 
who  were  also  paper  makers.  This  monument  is  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  City,  in  the  principal 
Square. 

Along  the  little  River  of  Annonaj-  are  the  de  Mont- 
golfier Manufacturers,  there  being  five  mills.  These 
are  old  mills  with  stone  walls,  which  have  stood  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  seem  to  be  good  for  quite  a  few 
more  centuries. 

The  five  mills  I  have  visited  are  those  of  Faya,  Gros- 
berty,  owned  by  de  Montgolfier  &  Co.  The  mills  of 
Moulin  du  Roi,  Usines  Saint-Marcel  and  Vincent  de 
Montgolfier.  All  except  the  last  are  old  paper  mills, 
making  all  fine  paper.  The  last  named  is  a  new  mill 
making  book  paper,  out  of  chemical  pulp. 

All  these  mills  are  conservative  in  their  methods, 
and  there  are  quite  a  few  families  where  the  sons  have 
succeeded  to  the  father  in  the  employment. 

I  do  not  like  to  give  away  what  was  intended  to  be 
confidential,  but  I  feel  I  can  describe  in  a  general  way 
the  method  of  manufacture,  which  is  not  only  particu- 
lar of  their  mills,  but  is  typical  of  the  conservative 
European  processes. 

First.  The  boiled  stuff  is  washed  in  washers,  prov- 
ided with  rolles  fitted  with  propellers  and  a  washing 
drum. 

Second.  The  rags  are  taken  out  of  this  engine  above 
mentioned  by  means  of  special  forks  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  are  thrown  into  another  engine  where  they 
are  disintegrated  and  washed.  This  second  washing  is 
performed  by  the  throwing  of  the  half  stuff  on  a  me- 
tallic screen  after  it  has  passed  under  the  disintegrat- 
ing roll. 

Third.  The  disintegrated  half  stuff  is  transferred 
into  drainers. 


fourth.  The  stuff  is  conducted  to  a  bleaching  en- 
gine fitted  with  a  screw  propeller  to  accelerate  the 
motion. 

Fifth.     Tlie  half  stuff  is  again  put  into  drainers. 

Sixth.  It  is  given  another  wash,  so  as  to  have  every 
trace  of  chlorine  disappear. 

Seventh.     Again  sent  to   drainers. 

Eigth.  The  so  prepared  stuff  is  then  taken  to  the 
beating  engines. 

These  methods  are  different  from  the  American 
methods,  but  are  giving  them  satisfaction. 

The  industries  of  the  de  Montgolfier  "s  are  now  un- 
fortunately all  disorganized :  all  the  able  men  having 
rushed  to  the  defence  of  France.  I  may  say  that  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  de  Montgolfier,  Capt.  Marcel  de 
Montgolfier  was  killed  at  Dixmude  in  the  month  of 
November  1914. 

Allow  me  incidentally  to  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
a  few  of  the  eloquent  words  addressed  by  the  old  white 
haired  father  Mr.  de  Montgolfier,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  sympathy  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  bereave- 
ment I  have  referred  to :  This  war,  says  Mr.  de  Mont- 
golfier will  leave  in  my  heart  a  bleeding  wound,  but 
the  death  of  my  son  who  fell  facing  the  enemy,  proves 
me  the  unshrinkable  determination  of  our  brave  French 
soldiers  to  defend  our  dear  France.  The  enemy  will 
learn  that  France  which  the.y  considered  as  degenerat- 
ed, has  not  forgotten  its  traditions  of  honor.  We  have 
faith  in  the  final  success,  and  we  have  faith  in  our 
valiant  allies.  These  words  although  personal,  will 
tend  to  demonstrate  that  above  all  sacrifices  of  indus- 
trial disorganization ;  even  above  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  death,  they  place  their  strong  and  devoted  patrio- 
ism. 

ECOLE  FRANgAISE  DE  PAPETERIE  DE  GRE- 
NOBLE. 

The  school  of  Grenoble  as  that  of  Manchester,  is 
part  of  a  University ;  it  is  a  section  of  the  ITniversity  of 
Grenoble.  While  in  the  case  of  the  Technical  school  of 
Manehester.this  Institution  has  been  founded  by  the 
town,  paid  by  the  town  and  is  really  a  municipal  organ- 
ization ;  in  the  case  of  Grenoble,  the  formation  of  the 
school  has  been  promoted  by  the  Association  of  paper 
makers  of  France ;  encouraged  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment who  gave  subsidies,  encouraged  by  the  town  of 
Grenoble  and  by  its  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

If  we  divide  in  three  classes  the  degrees  of  Technic- 
al education  the  primary,  the  medium  and  the  high 
Technical  education,  I  would  rank  in  the  last  category, 
the  teaching  of  Grenoble;  as  I  would  class  in  the  me- 
dium, say  for  instance,  the  teaching  which  is  given,  at 
the  Technical  school  of  Montreal,  on  SherTirooke 
Street.  The  course  given  at  Grenoble  is  a  real  course 
of  Engineers,  to  which  is  added  some  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work  in  paper  making ;  and  their  graduates  are 
entitled  to  the  diploma  of  paper  makers"  engineers.  It 
probably  corresponds  to  the  "Technischen  Hochschul- 
en"  of  Germany. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Germany,  the  success  of  the 
Industries  have  come  from  the  higher  Technical  edu- 
cation while  in  England  it  has  come  from  workmen  of 
initiative,  who  have  joined  to  their  work,  the  fruitful 
complement  of  Technical  education.  No  matter  what 
are  the  methods  (they  might  be  infinitely  discussed) 
the  important  point,  is  that  they  are.  well  adapted  to  a 
country's  needs,  and  successful. 

At  the  Grenoble  school  the  student  must  have  a  good 
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scientific  training  to  begin  the  com-se  which  is  of  two 
years.  After  the  course  it  is  advised  that  the  grad- 
uates make  a  stage  in  a  paper  mill  to  complete  their 
practical  knowledge.  The  general  scientific  training 
is  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  I^niversity.  Professor 
Favier  gives  the  lectures  in  practical  paper  making 
In  the  first  year  of  the  course  the  following  are  taught : 
FIRST  YEAR. 

General  Chemistry. 

General  Physics. 

Electricity. 

Mechanical   Drawing. 

Advanced  Mathematics. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Lectures  on  Pajier  Making. 

Chemistry,  applied  to  Paper  Making. 

Lulustrial  Mechanics. 

Electricity. 

Industrial  Construction. 

Electro-Chemistry. 

Electro-Metallurgy. 

Hydraulics. 
Industrial   and   Commercial   Law. 

Finances. 

Accident  Prevention. 

Industrial  Drawing  and  Designing. 

Laboratory  Work :  Making  of  pajier ;  testing 
of  paper  and  industrial  chemistry. 
The  laboratory  of  practical  paper  making;  the  test- 
ing department  and  the  machinery,  occupy  a  special 
building,  which  I  have  visited  with  Professor  Favier. 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Favier  that  the  constructors  of 
France  had  also  encouraged  this  establishment  in  sell- 
ing at  cost  price  the  machinery.  One  notes  that  the 
generosity  has  been  quite  divided  among  the  benefact- 
ors, as  the  paper  making  machine  for  instance,  has 
been  furnished  by  three  different  firms,  the  fourdri- 
nier  by  a  firm,  the  presses  by  another,  and  the  dryers 
still  by  another.  This  machine  measures  20  meters  in 
length  and  5.50  millimeters  in  width.  There  are  three  en- 
gines :  washing,  bleaching  and  beating  engines.  A 
motor  of  30  H.P.  drives  this  minature  plant. 

The  school  does  some  investigating  work  for  the 
trade,  not  probably  to  a  great  extent  but  I  note  in  the 
magazine  the  following  advertisement : 

SCHOOL  OF  PAPER  MAKING  OF  GRENOBLE. 
ANALYSIS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Determination  of  moisture  in  pulp. 

Analysis  of  raw  material  used  in  paper  making, 
chemicals,  etc. 

Investigation  of  fibres  as  possible  paper  making 
materials. 

a.  Chemical  treatment  for  isolation  of  cellulose. 

b.  Micrographic  characteristics. 

c.  Yield  of  cellulose. 

For  information  and  prices  see  the  director  of  the 
school  of  Grenoble. 

I  suppose  this  is  meant  to  stimulate  the  students' 
work. 

I  had  a  good  idea  of  what  a  graduate  of  the  Grenoble 
school  could  do,  when  I  visited  the  Leipzeg  Exhibition 
in  the  iiavillion  of  France,  at  the  section  of  the  school. 
■  I  saw  a  plant  of  paper  mill  designated  by  a  student, 
Mr.  Rene.  Failliot.  Drawing,  plants,  estimates,  all 
were  there  to  show  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  know- 
ledge of  a  graduate  of  the  paper  making  school  of 
Grenoble. 


MESSRS.  E.  &  M.  LAMORT.  "^.'^  ^ 

I  visited  the  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  &  M.  Lamort  Fils, 
Engineers  and  .specialized  in  the  construction  of  a 
patent  screen  of  their  invention.  This  firm  is  situat- 
■«1  in  Vitry-le-Francois,  is  owned  and  managed  by  two 
bright  progressive  young  men.  They  are  the  sons  of  a 
]iaper  maker  of  Luxemburg. 

Instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father, 
in  the  paper  making  Industry,  they  prefei-red  organiz- 
ing a  firm  of  their  own  of  Mechanical  Con.struction, 
with  a  little  capital  which  has  rapidly  grown  up.  One 
of  the  partners  Marcel,  is  the  inventor  and  Technical 
man ;  the  other  is  the  office  and  finance  man. 

The  first  thing  they  showed  me,  was  the  small  min- 
iature model  of  the  screen  invented.  They  told  me  the. 
origin  of  their  idea  was  to  get  a  screen"  with  both  a 
rotary  and  vibratory  motion.  They  recalled  the  in- 
ventor's anxious  thoughts  and  finally  their  mutual  joy. 
when  Marcel  holding  the  miniature  machine,  which  had 
served  for  his  experiment,  exclaimed  "It's  going.  I 
have  got  it  going." 

I  may  in  a  few  words  describe  this  device,  which  is 
very  simple.  It  is  composed  of  a  phophorus  bronze  cy- 
linder perforated.  The  stuff  comes  in  by  one  of  the 
ends  and  as  the  drum  revolves  and  vibrates,  the  stuff 
passes  through  the  slots  and  falls  in  the  vat.  The 
journals  of  the  cylintler  rest  at  both  ends  on  leather 
straps,  one  extremity  of  the  strap  is  fixed  and  the 
other  is  attached  to  the  eccentric  rod.  Every  motion 
of  the  rod  will  lift  the  cylinder  and  it  falls 
having  done  a  fraction  of  a  turn.  The  rapid  suc- 
cession of  the  motion  will  produce  a  rotary  and  vibrat- 
ory motion. 

The  machine  was  first  tried  in  a  Mill  in  France,  and 
adopted  by  several  others.  The  device  doing  away 
with  gears  and  endless  screws  mechanism  of  other  ro- 
tary screens  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  noise- 
less and  simjile,  became  rapidly  popular. 

The  young  Lamorts  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  patent  adopted  even  in  Germany,  when  Fullner 
arranged  to  construct  the  machine  for  that  country. 
They  were  grateful  to  our  firm,  as  we  were  the  first  to 
try  the  screen  in  America.  It  has  since  been  made  and 
sold  in  United  States  by  the  Black-Clawson  Co.  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

They  also  showed  nie  a  collection  of  papers  from  all 
the  paper  making  firms  using  their  screen.  I  examined 
with  interest  and  saw  the  samples  of  almost  all  the 
sorts  of  papers,  made  nowadays.  I  then  left  Vitry-le- 
Francois  for  Germany. 

The  last  news  I  received  from  these  interesting 
friends,  informed  me  that  they  had  been  suffering 
slight  damages  during  the  short  occupation  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  their  town  in  1914.  They  told  me  that  they 
would  send  me  a  souvenir  of  some  projectiles  found 
in  their  shops.  Vitry  has  been  the  scene  of  the  glo- 
rious battle  of  La  Marne.  The  shop  of  the  Lamorts 
are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

ZUM  BRUDERHAUS. 

I  left  Vitry-le-FrauQois  for  Germany.  I  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  stay  of  about  a  week  with  the 
Zum  Bruderhaus  Papier  Fabrik  of  Dettingen,  in  the 
Wurtemberg. 

I  passed  through  the  Alsace-Lorraine,  crossed  the 
border  lines  of  Avricourt,  passed  Strassbourg  and  got 
to  Stuttgart. 
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Dettingen  is  only  a  few  kilometers  south  of  Stutt- 
gart. This  small  village  with  a  few  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, uo  accomodations,  no  hotels,  is  no  place  for  tour- 
ists. In  fact  while  I  was  at  the  mill  I  had  to  get  a 
lodging  in  Urach,  a  little  town  about  three  miles  from 
Dettingen. 

The  paper  made  at  "Zum  Bruderhaus  Papier  Fab- 
rik",  is  a  fine  paper,  different  in  appearance  from  the 
good  paper  made  in  America.  It  is  generally  of  an 
ivory  white  tint ;  a  writing  paper  which  has  not  the 
nerve  of  the  American  bond,  but  which  is  suited  to  their 
taste,  and  intended  to  please  the  customers  of  their 
country. 

I  have  quite  an  accumulation  of  "notes,  taken  while 
there,  but  I  intend  to  observe  the  same  discretion  to- 
wards them,  as  towards  by  friends  in  France.  Here 
again  though,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  processes  followed,  in  treatment  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial ;  of  these  processes  which  Hoffman  relates  in  his 
well  known  books.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed at  the  Annouay  Mills. 

The  rags  are  first  sorted  in  the  mill  as  they  are  al- 
most always  bought  without  being  sorted.  The  Com- 
pany finds  its  profit  in  doing  so,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  price  with  the  stuff  already  sorted,  and  on 
account  of  the  very  small  salaries  paid  to  the  labor- 
ers, that  of  the  women  especially. 

The  rags  are  all  hand  cut.  The  boiled  rags  are 
washed  first  in  the  boiler  itself  and  afterwards  brought 
to  washing  engines,  then  are  transferred  to  another  en- 
gine to  be  disintegrated.  From  thatengine  they  fall 
in  a  centrifugal  rotative  chest,  which  expulses  the 
water.  The  pulp  comes  out  of  that  chest  in  a  half 
stuff  form.  This  half  stuff  is  then  brought  up  to 
bleaching  engines.  The  engines  for  these  different 
operations  are  small  and  contain  about  70  kilos  of 
stuff.  Then  the  bleached  stuff  passes  between  the 
rolls  of  a  presse-pate,  and  falls  in  various  drainers  for 
a  certain  period,  from  where  it  is  taken  according  to 
the  wants. 

The  machinery  used  is  nearly  all  supplied  by  the 
"Zum  Bruderhaus  maschinen  fabrik"  of  Reutliugen ; 
a  firm  of  Mechanical  construction  for  the  paper  indus- 
try; and  affiliated  with  the  paper  mill. 

They  have  a  big  curious  old  water  wheel  of  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter  and  over  fifty  years  old.  The 
water  comes  from  the  top  and  is  lodged  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  wheel,  which  makes  it  turn  by  its  weight. 
It  is  kept  mostly  as  a  souvenir.  For  their  main  power, 
they  have  a  modern  electrical  station,  situated  about 
one  kilometer  from  the  mill,  where  they  have  turbines 
and  generators.  All  new  machinery  from  Voith  of 
Heideheim. 

Mr.  Seuter,the  director,  has  his  residence,  office  and 
laboratory  all  in  one  house,  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  mill. 

Dettingen  is  a  hilly  country  and  reminded  me  of  the 
Laurentians.  When  Mr.  Seuter  told  me  that  the  salary 
of  the  laborers  wa  sonly  a  few  marks  a  day,  I  wonder- 
ed what  sort  of  a  poor  life  they  could  lead.  I  observ- 
ed the  workers  at  the  mill,  and  passing  along  their 
habitations,  I  tried  to  form  at  a  glance,  an  idea  of 
their  mode  of  living ;  and  left  with  an  impression  of 
sadness,  although  I  was  told  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  lot. 


THE  LEIPZIG  EXHIBITION. 

From  Dettingen  I  went  direct  to  Leipzig,  as  I  did 
not  want  to  miss  tlie  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  book  and  graphic  arts.  I  would  never 
have  imagined  such  a  complete  affair.  I  thought  of 
one  building  for  the  exhibition,  but  I  found  instead,  a 
village  of  large  buildings,  as  in  the  case  of  a  general 
International  Exhibition.  All  the  countries  of  Europe 
had  erected  special  buildings,  viz : — France,  England, 
Russia,  Italy,  Japan  and  Austria,  each  had  contributed 
in  a  building,  made  in  the  special  architecture  of  their 
own  country.  The  past  and  the  present  of  the  book; 
paper,  printing,  and  all  what  is  in  one  way  or  the  other 
affiliated  to  these  Industries,  was  represented. 

The  books,  the  graphic  arts,  have  been  in  the  cen- 
turies past  and  are  yet,  the  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of 
men's  thoughts;  science;  literature.  It  is  by  its  means 
that  instruction  has  reached  all  social  classes  of  the 
world ;  and  this  exhibition  was  a  tribute  to  its  in- 
fluence, in  the  welfare  of  the  nations. 

The  complete  history  of  these  industries  going  far 
back  in  the  prehistoric  ages,  and  their  evolution,  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  first  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  the  modern  conditions  as  shown  by  exhibits 
of  the  largest  machinery  and  samples  of  paper  made 
nowadays  in  Europe,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
second  part. 

You  would  meet  there  on  one  hand,  some  students  of 
Antiquity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  representatives 
of  important  firms;  printers,  box  makers,  lithograph- 
ers and  business  men,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  coming 
to  the  Leipzig  "Ausstellung"  to  buy  the  latest  machin- 
ery for  their  business. 

Stones  engraved  with  inscriptions  seem  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  graphic  art. 

You  can  see  a  whole  "Smala".  supposed  to  be  Amer- 
ican types  of  men,  women  and  children  of  natural  size 
and  you  would  think  they  were  living  creatures,  as 
they  are  so  well  imitated.  They  wear  some  Indian 
clothes  and  on  their  habitation,  there  are  lots  of  typ- 
ical inscriptions.  Nothing  artistic  about  these  in- 
scriptions, but  they  were  the  graphic  illustration  of 
some  human  being  thoughts,  and  consequently,  form 
part  of  that  history  of  graphic  arts. 

Also  of  natural  size  you  see  a  Polynesian  being  tat- 
toed  by  a  fellow  countrymen ;  he  had  probably  all  the 
history  of  his  family  tattoed  on  his  skin. 

Then  you  see  some  wax  tablets  used  by  the  Romans. 
By  means  of  a  stilus,  they  engraved  characters  and  sent 
these  tablets  as  we  send  a  letter  now,  for  social  or  bu- 
siness correspondence. 

Then  comes  the  parchment.  You  see  some  beautiful 
books  made  of  whitened  and  polished  skins  of  animals, 
some  books,  all  hand  written,  and  shown  open,  and  we 
notice  the  artistics  decorations,  gold  and  colored  ini- 
tials, etc. 

Then  the  appearance  of  papyrus.  Here  were  some 
rolls,  and  instead  of  turning  the  leaves  to  read  as  we  do 
for  a  book,  you  read  by  keeping  unrolling  this  roll. 

We  note  the  Chinese  section  which  has  its  historic 
importance,  as  China  was  the  cradle  of  the  arts  of  writ- 
ing, printing  and  paper  making. 

Two  mills  in  full  operation  are  part  of  this  large 
exhibition.  The  first  mill  is  an  illustration  of  the  old 
hand  made  process.  It  is  the  reproduction  of  a  mill 
which  was  situated  in  Hainsburg.     The  outside  archi- 
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tecture  is  attractive  by  its  characters  of  antiquity. 
Nothing  is  forgotten,  we  remark  outside  the  building, 
the  canal ;  the  little  water  wheel  and  the  small  bridge. 
Inside  you  meet  the  leafening  noise  of  big  mallets 
hammering  the  .stuff  to  a  half  stuff.  Clever  workmen 
are  busy  forming  hand  made  sheets  in  moulds.  The 
sheets  are  afterwards  pressed  and  dried  and  then  are 
printed  by  means  of  an  old  Gutenberg  press,  a  hand 
press  naturally ;  and  ancient  characters  are  used.  These 
hand  sheets  so  printed,  are  sold  as  souvenirs  for  a  few 
'"pfennigs". 

Next  to  that  noisy,  wet,  dark,  but  nevertheless  in- 
teresting old  institution  is  a  modern  institution.  Cen- 
turies of  inventive  genius  stand  between  the  two.  Here 
a  modern  mill  well  lighted,  clean  and  a  Fullner  mach- 
ine of  the  latest  type  with  copper  ends  of  rolls  shin- 
ning. Hollanilci's  with  stuff  rapidly  moving,  all  this 
mill  actually  working,  making  out  of  chemical  pulp,  a 
rapid  continuous  sheet  of  paper.  The  paper  made  was 
printed  in  the  next  hall  in  a  rapid  rotary  press  of  Aug- 
ust Scherl  of  Berlin. 

In  another  building.  I  noticed  an  exhibit  of  the  Roy- 
al Bureau  of  analysis,  with  all  sorts  of  testing  appar- 
atus. Farther,  are  some  rare  editions,  manuscripts  of 
well  known  authors,  the  first  editions  of  well  known 
books  which  are  supposed  to  be  worth  an  enormous 
price.  Some  oriental  editions  with  hand  made  illus- 
trations were  lent  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  other  rare 
editions  taken  from  collections  of  Kings  were  shown. 
Going  along  the  other  buildings  I  noticed  the  history 
of  journalism,  the  fir.st,  are  small  manuscripts  of  mo- 
tlest  appearance.  It  was  the  beginning  of  uewspa- 
])ers,  without  which  we  could  not  do  now.  The  first 
years,  they  were  printed  on  very  small  sized  sheets, 
and  you  follow  then  progressing.  The  oldest  papers 
are  brownish  having  been  burnt  by  the  time.  There 
was  even  a  collection  of  scandalous  literature,  where 
naturally  1  did  not  stop  long. 

Photography  which  plays  a  part  in  the  illustration 
of  our  reviews  and  weeklies,  had  displays  of  lenses, 
plates,  printing  paper,  developing  powder,  and  an  ap- 
paratus for  photographing  at  a  distance.  And  the 
cinematograph  which  is  also  a  means  of  transmitting 
men's  thoughts,  had  a  building  of  its  own. 

Different  systems  of  stenography  are  shown.  Writ- 
ing machines  of  every  make  and  description;  and  fin- 
ally in  the  "Kaufman"  House,  you  find  all  what  is 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  modern  office ;  writ- 
ing desks,  card  .system,  index,  etc.  are  exposed. 

There  are  exhibited  a  variety  of  aniline  colors,  so 
difficult  to  get  now;  you  will  find  them  all  there,  well 
exposed  in  attractive  big  glass  bottles.  The  big  firm 
of  Aniline  Color  makers  are  all  there  represented ;  they 
are  anxious  to  get  your  orders. 

In  one  of  the  three  machinery  halls,  measuring  about 
300  feet  in  length,  there  was  a  huge  calender  and  in 
order  to  get  an  easy  access  to  all  the  rolls,  and  even 
the  higher  rolls,  there  was  an  electrical  lift  connected 
to  the  calender.  I  had  the  curiosity  of  going  up  in 
this  lift  at  the  top  of  the  calender,  so  as  to  have  from 
this  elevated,  point,  dominating  in  height  all  the  mach- 
ines, a  general  view  of  the  hall. 

As  the  visitor  leaves  these  premises  he  has  a  broad- 
er conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Graphic 
Arts",  and  he^  realizes  that  our  industries  and  their 
ramifications  liave  had  their  large  share  of  merit  in 
the  progress  of  civilization. 


4M^ 

This  last  visit  to  Leipzig  was  made  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  191 4.  I  was  in  Berlin  on  the  31st  of  July,  and 
when  I  made  my  way  out  of  that  country  on  the  1st  of 
August,  Germany  was  in  state  of  war.  I  took  my  train, 
passing  through  the  station  guarded  by  German  sold- 
iers, with  fixed  bayonets. 

These  are  gentlemen,  the  visits  I  intended  to  relate 
to  the  Technical  Section  at  this  meeting.  European 
Institutions  are  fascinating  to  visit ;  centuries  past, 
have  marked  their  development. 

But  our  firm  belief,  our  strong  faith  are,  that  the 
most  brilliant  future  will  be  the  lot  of  our  Canadian 
In.stitutions,  in  the  course  of  this  20th  eenturv. 


MR.  THOMPSON  JOINS  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

ilr.  Harold  \V.  Thompson,  who  has  just  joined  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  as  its  Ontario  Representa- 
tive, with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  is  a  native  of  the 
"Ancient  Colony."  He  was  born  in  Newfoundland 
some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  his  father  being  formerly 
a  well  known  journalist  and  member  of  Parliament, 
and  now  the  occupant  of  a  seat  on  the  Bench. 

Jlr.  Thompson  obtained  a  thorough  journalistic 
training  under  his  father,  and  then  launched  out  on 
his  own  "hook"  and  knows  all  about  the  troubles  and 


tribulations  of  the  man  who  tries  to  be  editor,  adver- 
tising manager,  office  boj'  and  printer's  devil  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  After  a  number  of  years  expe- 
rience in  Newfoundland,  he  came  to  Canada,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  both  editorial  and  reportoi'ial  work. 
Eight  years  ago  he  joined  the  Hugh  C.  MacLean  com- 
pany, and  by  hard  work  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  business,  obtained  a  very  large  measure  of  success. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  welcomes 
Mr.  Thompson  to  its  organization,  and  feels  confident 
that  he  will  soon  number  among  his  friends  a  large 
clientele  of  advertisers. 
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PLANTING  CUT-OVER  LIMITS. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion has  the  following:  "The  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company  is  making  plans  for  forest  planting  on  cut- 
over  portions  of  its  timber  limits  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  During  1917  about  400,000  seedlings  of  forest 
species  will  be  planted.  A  forest  nursery  is  also  to 
be  developed,  the  capacity  of  which  will  be  1,000,000 
small  trees  each  year  for  planting  on  the  holdings  of 
the  company.  A.  C.  Volkmar  is  the  forester  in  charge 
of  this  work,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Jovite,  Quebec. 
In  addition  to  the  nursery  and  planting  work,  infor- 
mation is  being  collected  systematically  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  growth  which  is  taking  place  on  the 
company's  property.  It  is  obvious  that  this  informa- 
tion is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  permanent  handling  of  a  large 
area  of  forest  land,  on  the  basis  of  perpetual  opera- 
tion. The  investment  involved  in  the  erection  of  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  is  so  great  that  a  company  of 
this  kind  must  look  far  into  the  future,  in  figuring  on 
its  sources  of  timber  supplies. 

The  Laurentide  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  and  the 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company  have  already  made  consi- 
derable progress  on  forest  planting  on  their  lands_  in 
Quebec  with  a  view  to  the  future  production  of  tim- 
ber for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  Lau- 
rentide company  is  the  pioneer  in  this  direction,  its 
forestry  work  having  for  years  been  managed  by  Bll- 
wood  Wilson.  The  forestry  and  planting  work  for  the 
Pejepscot  company  is  being  directed  by  J.  E.  Rothery. 

RIORDON  COMPANY  PURCHASES  TICONDEROGA 

The  Rior.lon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  LimitP(i  has 
purchased  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ticon- 
dproga  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Ticonderoga,  V  \  ., 
which  has  been  a  buyer  of  one  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany's principal  products.  Mr.  Charles  Riordon  be- 
comes president  of  the  Ticonderoga  Company,  with  a 
new  board  of  directors,  composed  largely  ot  Kiordon 
interests.  An  official  announcement  of  the  transac- 
tion, stated: 

•■The  Ticonderoga  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  manu- 
factures over  one  hundred  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  fine 
book  and  specialty  papers  per  day.  They  are  one  of 
the  many  large  consumers  of  Riordon  high-grade,  easv- 
bleaching  sulphite  fibre.  ,  ^v  ,    j        a 

"The  Ticonderoga  Company  is  old-established  and 
one  of  the  most  favorably  known  concerns  in  the 
paper  trade.  It  has  a  well-equipped  plant,  and  manu- 
factures the  highest  grades  of  their  class  of  papers  on 
the  market.  This  connection  insures  to  the  Riordon 
Companv  a  permanent  outlet  to  the  ultimate  consum- 
er—the "printer— for  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
product.  ^  ^, 

■•Fixed  assets  of  the  Ticonderoga  Company  are 
about  $1  700,000,  and  the  surplus  of  current  assets  over 
current  liabilities  is  over  $650,000.  The  earnings  which 
accrue  to  the  Riordon  Company  from  this  investment 
will  mean  very  substantial  profits  to  its  shareholders." 

Directors  of  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
panv are  now:  Charles  Riordon,  Carl  Riordon,  F.  B. 
Wh'ittet  Lawrence  Macfarlane  and  T.  J.  Stevenson, 
of  Montreal ;  George  E.  Challes,  Toronto ;  T.  E.  War- 
ren, Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. :  C.  S.  IMerrill,  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
and  Allen  Curtis.  New  York  City.  The  new  officers 
of  the  companv  are  as  follows:  Charles  Riordon,  pre- 
sident; Carl  Riordon,  vice-president;  F.  B.  Whittet. 
secretary  and  treasurer;  T.  E.  Warren. 


INTERNATIONAL  SETS  PRICE  AT  $62. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  has  set  the  price  of 
news-print  for  litl7  at  not  less  than  .0310  cents  a 
pound,  or  $62  a  ton,  at  the  mill.  Publishers  are  to  pay 
freight,  cartage,  insurance,  and  storage  charges.  The 
paper  is  to  be  sold  in  twelve  equal  monthly  instal- 
ments; newspapers  to  accumulate  their  own  surplus 
from  the  allotmeii  they  obtain  from  this  corporation. 

The  announcement  of  the  price  was  a  sui-prise  to 
publishers,  who  had  expected  that  the  quotation  for 
the  coming  year  would  be  less  than  3  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  expected  that  other  companies  will  fix  their  prices 
at  or  about  the  same  figure.  Philip  T.  Dodge,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Paper  Company,  states  that 
the  advance  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  is  necessitated 
by  the  increased  price  of  everything  that  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  news-print. 

"The  price,"  said  Mr.  Dodge,  "is  based  on  the  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacture,  due  to  the  advancing  cost 
of  everything  that  enters  into  the  making  of  paper." 

"How  are  publishers  to  meet  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  Mr.  Dodge?" 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PAPER. 

North  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has  made  a 
proposition  to  several  New  York  newsapers  for  estab- 
lishment o  fa  mill  at  tidewater,  with  a  capacity  of  500 
tons  daily.  The  i)lant  is  to  be  erected  and  in  operation 
by  January  1.  1918.  provided  newspapers  agree  to  as- 
sume sufficient  tonnage  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  justify  construction. 


Centre  figure  is  Corp.  J.  J.  Kelly,  60th 
Batt.,  C.E.F.,  formerly  with  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Co.  He  recently  won 
the  D.C.M.  for  conspicuous  bravery. 
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Digest  of  the  Paper,  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
Pulp  Markets  of  the  World. 


(By  the  News-print  Manufacturers'  Association). 


NEW  YORK,  November  28th. 

There  is  practically  no  change  to  report  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  markets  in  the  world.  Stocks  are  still  low, 
but  there  is  very  little  offering,  and  prices  are  nominal 
ones,  except  in  England,  where  a  slight  easing  off  in 
prices  is  reported. 

The  trade  papers  have  taken  quite  an  interest  in  the 
production  of  pulp  and  paper  in  countries  heretofore 
little  exploited  for  the  manufacture.  Investigations  and 
timber  exjjlanations  have  been  made  in  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  Tasmania,  Philippines,  Egypt,  India, 
etc.,  and  new  paper-making  woods  have  been  found, 
applicable  principally,  however,  to  other  grades  than 
news-print. 

In  India,  there  are  seven  mills,  operating  sixteen 
machines  and  producing  some  thirty-five  thousand 
tons  yearly  against  the  country's  requirements  of  112,- 
000  tons.  The  principal  raw  materials  are  Sabai 
grass,  wood  pulp,  which  is  imported  to  the  extent  of 
about  14,000  tons  yearly,  rags,  and  bamboo.  England, 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  the  principal  export- 
ers, but  Japan  is  making  an  effort  to  obtain  the  market. 

Argentina  has  heavily  protected  with  tariff  the 
grades  of  i)aper  that  can  be  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  have  increased  to 
over  25,000  tons  annually.  Scandinavia  lost  the  hold 
she  had  obtained  here  and  in  Brazil  during  the  past 
few  years,  due  to  transportatin  difficiilties,  and  most 
of  the  pulp  is  being  brought  in  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  White  wrapping  and  inferior  qualities 
of  book  paper  constitute  most  of  the  paper  output. 
Spain. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Spanish  market,  as  con- 
ditions have  become  very  nearly  normal,  due  to  the 
government  purchase  of  paper  supplies  for  the  press 
of  the  country. 

Italy. 

Italy,  according  to  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view" has  gone  a  step  further  than  the  appointment 
of  an  Industrial  Commission  to  regulate  the  paper  in- 
dustry during  the  present  shortage  of  materials.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  lately  appointed  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  developing  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  pulp  in  the  country,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  very  large  government  paper  mill  will 
be  built. 

Italian  imports  of  chemical  pulp  dropped  off  from 
9.5,000  tons  in  1913  to  65,000  tons  in  1915,  largely  due 
to  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Scandinavian  countries  are  making  a  great  ef- 
fort to  establish  themselves  in  Italy,  and  are  meeting 
with  success,  as  credits  have  been  satisfactorily 
ai'ranged.  " 

The  price  of  news-print  paper  for  the  three  months 
ending  with.  October  was  $148.82  per  ton  but  the  price 
for  subsequent  deliveries  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
Prance. 
According  to  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review", 
London.  England,  the  French  newspapers  have  agreed 
to  reduce  by  one  half  the  size  of  their  pages  and  also 


on  two  days  of  each  week  to  cut  the  journals  down  to 
two  pages  each.  This  move  was  found  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor,  pulp,  waste 
paper,  and  wire  cloth,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  arr- 
angement will  represent  a  saving  to  the  papers  of  over 
$190,000.00  a  month.  Fz-ance's  requirements  under 
normal  conditions  are  about  260,000  tons  of  mechanical 
and  200,000  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  a  part  of  which  be- 
fore the  war  came  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

Japan. 
"Svensk  Pappers  Tidning"  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
takes  close  account  of  the  progress  of  Japan  in  the 
paper  industry,  and  in  its  reproduction  of  the  report 
of  the  (Swedish)  Envoy  in  Tokio  to  the  Foreign  office 
it  states  that  so  far  as  he  knows  all  the  Japanese  paper 
mills  have  been  enlarged  or  are  about  to  extend  to 
take  care  of  the  future. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  the  location,  owners,  and 
output  of  the  wood  pulp  mills  in  Japan : 
Now  existing : 

(Tomakomae  Hokaido)   Oji  Paper  Mfg. 

Co 15,000  tons 

(Odomari  Sakhalien)   Oji    Paper    Mfg. 

Co 7,000  tons 

(Tomarioro)    Karafiito  Industrial   Co...     7,000  tons 
(Tomarioro  Sakhalien)   Karafuto  Indus- 
trial Co.,  increase 10,000  tons 

In  construction : 

(Ochialilen)  Chemical  Pulp  Co.  of  Japan  10,000  tons 

(Nairolien)  Fuji  Paper  Mfg.  Co 10,000  tons 

(Toyoharalien)  Oji  Paper  Mfg.  Co ? 

Germany  and  Hungary. 

"L'Industria  Delia  Carta"  Milan,  Italy,  for  Septem- 
ber, states  that  in  Hungary  the  lack  of  news-print 
paper  has  provoked  an  ordinance  that  limits  the  $.023 
newspapers  to  eight  pages,  the  $.011  papers  to  four 
pages,  and  the  papers  of  less  price  to  two  pages. 

This  paper  also  states  that  the  "Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung"  publishes  an  Imperial  Edict  to  the  effect  that 
newspaper  editors  in  Germany  are  limited  to  one-half 
their  present  supply  of  news-print  paper. 

Russia. 

In  looking  abroad  for  probable  extension  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  business,  "The  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view" London,  England,  has  recently  published  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  Russian  timber  lands.  Timber,  the 
"Review"  advises,  is  one  of  the  principal  Russian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom,  England  taking  70  per 
cent  of  her  requirements  of  raw  material  and  semi- 
manufactured timber,  pulp,  etc.,  from  this  source. 
Russia's  European  forests'  area  is  estimated  at  464,- 
500,000  acres,  and  her  Asiatic  areas  at  385,000,' 000 
acres.  With  the  constant  increase  in  demand  and  enor- 
mous drain  on  the  forests,  Russia  should  be  the  natural 
future  source  of  supply. 

Markets  and  general  conditions  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  on  the  other  side  are  so  quiet  at  present 
that  the  trade  papers  have  had  nothing  to  add  to  their 
recent  articles  quoted  in  our  digest. 
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England. 

According  to  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review" 
the  news-print  paper  market  during  October  was  de- 
pendent entirely  on  existing  stocks,  as  the  merchants 
were  offering  paper  at  a  lower  price  than  the  mills 
were  asking.  The  demand  slackened  oft  to  a  large 
degree  and  the  middle-men,  having  stocked  on  favor- 
able terms,  were  in  a  position  to  shade  prices.  The  de- 
crease in  demand  and  also  the  hope  that  an  amicable 
arrangement  would  be  made  between  the  Governments 
of  England  and  Sweden  were  forerunners  of  a  general 
slackening  in  the  prices  of  most  grades  of  paper  and 
pulp  M  G  Sulphite  papers  of  various  weights,  cap  and 
envelope,  ochre  glazed  and  nature  brown,  leather 
boards  easy  bleaching  sulphite  and  soda  pulps,  me- 
chanical, especially  moist,  and  news,  all  showed  an 
easier  tendency.  The  export  trade  also  lost  a  great 
deal  of  its  briskness.  Toward  the  middle  and  end  of 
October  the  standard  pulps  and  news-print  strength- 
ened in  spite  of  the  dullness  and  lack  of  tradmg,  and 
it  is  believed  that  when  buyers  come  on  the  market 
again  they  will  find  makers'  prices  very  stiff,  espe- 
cially with  paper  import  licenses  officially  reduced  by 
one-half  instead  of  one-third.  ,__ 

The  Swedish  wood  pulp  makers  are  standing  firm- 
ly with  the  government  in  its  attitude  toward  the  em- 
bargo on  wood  pulp  exports  to  England.  They  deeply 
deplore  a  severance  of  the  established  connections  with 
their  English  customers,  but  feel  strongly  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  should  be  willing  to  grant  a  compen- 
sation for  the  export  of  Swedish  wood  pulp,  as  the 
other  combatting  nations  have  done.  While  pulp  from 
United  States  and  Canada  is  being  obtained  in  Eng- 
land at  a  lower  price  than  the  Norwegians  are  willing 
to  make,  the  quantity  is  small  and  has  not  so  far  soft- 
ened Norway's  price'  so  it  appears  as  though  an  amic- 
able agreement  between  England  and  Sweden  can  be 
reached  only  through  an  alteration  of  the  former's 
policy  in  regard  to  her  export  of  coal. 

Sweden. 

According  to  "Svensk  Pappers  Tidning"  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  the  United  Paper  Mill  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  Copenhagen  declared  a  dividend  of  16  p.c. 
reported  on  the  prospects  of  future  profits  as  follows: 

"It  is  dift'icult  to  express  any  opinion  in  this  respect 
as  the  question  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  other  conditions  about  which 
it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  any  opinion.  The 
Board  thinks  that  the  good  results  of  the  past  year  do 
not  justify  the  supposition  that  this  will  be  the  case 
during  the  following  year,  as  after  the  end  of  the  war 
a  considerable  fall  in  paper  prices  can  be  expected. 
The  Board  believes  also  that  the  increased  demand  for 
paper  which  has  prevailed  has  not  been  caused  by  in- 
creased consumption,  but  that  the  paper  dealers  and 
consumers  have  desired  to  increase  their  supplies  on 
account  of  rising  paper  prices." 

The  opinion  that  another  large  profit  is  not  assured 
for  next  year  is  probably  based  more  on  the  possibility 
of  a  curtailment  of  production  than  a  falling  off  of 
demand  and  prices.  It  is  now  announced  that  export 
licenses  for  Norwegian  pyrites  will  not  be  given  for 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  customai^y  annual  supply 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  price  for  the  Norwegian 
product  has  increased  so  much  that  it  is  hardly  cheap- 
er for  the  Swedish  mills  to  buy  than  pure  sulphur 
from  North  America.   Chemical  pulp  prices  in  Sweden 


are  very  strong  as  a  consequence,  "  Affarsvarlden" 
Stockholm,  Sweden  quoting  sulphite  from  .$87.53  to 
$97.25  and  sulphate  $102.11  to  .$104.54  per  short  ton 
f.o.b.  net  cash  against  documents.  The  United  States 
market  is  still  attracting  Swedish  sulphite,  and  during 
the  second  week  in  October  6,000  to  7.000  tons  were 
sold  to  American  importers  at  $89.95  to  $97.25  f.o.b. 
net  cash.  Sweden  is  offering  very  little  mechanical 
pulp  and  prices  are  quoted  at  last  month 's  level  $47.41 
to  $48.62  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  net  cash  for  dry  and 
$29.71  for  wet.  A  large  sale  of  dry  mechanical  is  re- 
ported by  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review"  Lon- 
don, England,  for  delivery  during  1917  at  $43.76  per 
short  ton  f.o.b.,  inclusive  of  ordinary  agent's  commis- 
sion. 

Norway. 

According  to  "Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri"  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  the  effect  of  the  stock  held  in  England 
and  the  hopes  of  the  raising  of  the  Swedish  Embargo 
has  been  felt  in  Norway,  and  pulp  markets  generally 
are  weaker.  The  mills,  however,  have  plenty  of  old 
orders  to  keep  them  busy,  especially  from  the  United 
States,  and  have  not  sold  at  the  lower  prices  offered. 
The  market  for  paper  continues  rather  dull,  but  mak- 
ers maintain  their  quotations,  and  as  there  as  now  sev- 
eral signs  indicating  a  decided  betterment,  there  are 
no  prospects  of  prices  being  reduced.  In  fact,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  there 
will  be  a  brisk  demand  for  papers  and  pulp  of  all 
sorts.  Dry  mechanical  is  quoted  at  $43.76  f.o.b.,  fifty 
per  cent  moist  mechanical  at  $24.31  to  $29.17,  and 
again  this  paper  and  also  "Farmand"  Christiania, 
Norway,  omit  chemical  pulp  quotations,  simply  stat- 
ing that  the  market  is  quiet  and  firm. 

All  of  the  Norwegian  paper  trade  journals  report  at 
length  on  the  labor  situation,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal worry  of  the  industry.  The  whole  shortage  of 
labor  according  to  the  "Farmand"  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  population  to  increase  in  proportion 
with  the  growth  of  the  industries.  Farms  are  being 
more  intensely  worked,  plants  are  being  extended  and 
new  industries  are  coming  into  the  country  with  the 
result  that  wages  and  the  general  scale  of  living  of  the 
laboring  class  have  gone  up  enormously.  The  labor 
unions  have  been  responsible  for  the  cutting  of  the 
working  time  and  have  also  systematically  tried  to 
keep  labor  production  low.  As  a  consequence,  today, 
this  authority  states,  on  the  average  the  laborer  in 
Norway  does  not  produce  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  work  per  day  that  lie  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
war  has  created  such  a  demand  for  Norwegian  pro- 
ducts that  manufacturers  are  overbidding  each  other 
for  labor,  and  wages  have  followed  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been 
a  heavy  sufferer  and  with  this  condition  prevailing, 
Germany  consuming  everything  that  Sweden  can  sup- 
ply, shipping  facilities  poor  and  rates  high,  and  a  con- 
stant increase  in  demand,  the  paper  trade  journals  are 
very  optimistic  in  regard  to  next  year's  prices. 


NE"W  GERMAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  SYNDICATE. 

It  is  announced  from  Dusseldorf,  the  London  Times 
says,  that  a  combine  with  a  total  capital  of  1,000,000 
marks  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  syndicating 
the  paper  manufacturers  of  Western  Germany.  Pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  establishing  additional 
cellulose  mills. 
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PREDICT  SHORTAGE  OF  NEWS  FOR  1917. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  27,  1916.  —  Local  mau- 
ufactm-ers  of  news  print  have  found  considerable  in- 
terest in  a  report  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
"Fourth  Estate"',  a  magazine  published  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  publishers.  This  report,  which  refers  to 
the  prospects  of  supply  of  news  pi-int  for  next  year,  is 
the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  and  is  regard- 
ed by  local  newspaper  men  as  being  authentic.  After 
stating  that  there  is  still  cause  for  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  consumers  of  news  print  regarding  the 
prospects  being  able  to  secure  enough  paper  for  the 
coming  year,  the  reports  goes  on: 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  estimated  that  at  least  660  additional  tons  of  news 
print  over  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mark- 
et, must  be  provided  by  the  first  of  1918  to  meet  the 
demand  there  will  be  at  that  time.  This  is  based  on 
the  1916  increased  rate  of  consumption  over  that  of 
1915. 

"So  far  as  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  been  able  to  learn, 
about  900  tons  daily  (or  279,000  tons  per  year)  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market  within  the  next  two 
years,  in  line  with  the  plans  of  manufacturers  to  put 
more  machines  on  other  grades  of  paper. 

"The  Fourth  Estate  queried  every  manufactui'er  of 
news  print  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  his 
plans  for  the  future  (which  run  only  as  far  ahead  as 
the  beginning  of  1918)  and  foxind  that  the  entire  in- 
creased daily  output  of  news  print  they  intended  to 
make  amounts  only  to  780  tons  a  day,  or  241,00  tons  a 
year,  figuring  310  working  days  to  the  year. 

"This  show^s  a  prospective  shortage  of  120  tons  a 
day,  or  37,200  tons  a  year,  to  be  made  up  in  the  next 
.year.  This  shortage  somewhat  exceeds  that  figured 
out  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  which  two  months  ago  declared 
that  it  is  expected  that  1,000  additional  tons  a  day 
would  be  on  the  market  by  1918  to  offset  the  900  to  be 
withdrawn.  This  would  have  given  100  tons  daily 
extra,  or  31,000  tons  in  the  year  and  left  560  more 
tons  daily  (or  173,600  tons  a  year)  to  be  provided  to 
meet  the  estimated  demand.  The  September  state- 
ment of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  regarding  paper  necessary  for 
future  consumption  was  as  follows: 

"During  1916  there  w'ill  be  produced  on  this  con- 
tinent approximately  1,900,000  tons  of  news  print  or 
about  150,000  tons  in  excess  of  1915  production.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  6,120  tons  for  each  of  the  310 
working  daj'S.  Machines  producing  now  about  900 
tons  per  day  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  producing  news 
print  two  years  from  today,  and  the  total  increased 
tonnage  in  sight  at  the  present  time,  much  of  which 
will  not  be  available  until  1918,  amoiints  to  but  about 
1,000  tons  per  day. 

"Assumin  gthese  estimates  to  be  correct,  the  produc- 
tion two  years  from  now  will  be  increased  but  100  tons 
a  day,  or  31,000  tons,  an  increase  of  1  6-10  per  cent, 
for  two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  8-10  per  cent,  per  year. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  normal  in- 
creased demand  for  newsprint  is  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
ntun,  which  would  call  for  an  increase  of  234,840  tons 
to  sujiply  the  1918  market,  while  but  31,000  tons  seem 
to  be  in  sight.  It  is  obvious  that  au  increasingly  se- 
rious situation  awaits  the  consumer  of  news  print  un- 
less new  production  in  large  volume  be  provided  for 
without  loss  of  time,  and  that  not  less  than  660  tons 
per  day  additional  must  be  brought  on  the  market. 
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"These  figures  are,  of  course,  at  best  only  approx- 
imate, and  are  based  on  conditions  some  of  which  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  roughly 
estimate.  They  are  also  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  production  equals  demand,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Therefore,  assuming  a  six  per  cent,  or  normal 
increase  of  demand  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  additional  machines  now 
producing  news  print  may  be  put  on  other  grades,  an 
increased  production  of  not  less  than  660  tons  per  day 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  probable  1918 
demand. 

"The  investigation  of  the  Fourth  Estate  shows  that 
the  A.  N.  P.  A."  outlook  for  additional  output  is 
wrong  by  about  220  tons  daily,  or  68,200 
tons  yearly.  If  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 's  figures  of  900  tons 
of  news  print  daily  be  taken  from  the  market  hold 
good,  the  prospects  call  for  heroic  work.  The  figures 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  positively  cover  all  the  additional 
news  print  manufacturers  intend  to  turn  out,  for  as 
far  into  the  future  as  plans  have  actually  been  made. 
However,  there  are  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  has  several  investors  interested  in  financing  the 
production  of  more  news  print  in  Canada  and  if  they 
can  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  quick  action, 
the  day  may  be  saved. 

"The  first  cheery  work  about  news  print,  the  pub- 
lishers have  heard  in  some  time  comes  from  6.  F.  Steel, 
secretary  of  the  News-print  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, that  storage  stocks  have  again  begim  to  pick  up 
after  many  months'  draught." 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  news  print  man- 
ufacturers have  been  sorely  tempted  to  change  over 
onto  such  other  grades  as  wrappings  and  fibres  which 
are  now  being  wildly  sought  at  a  good  big  premium. 
If,  as  it  seems,  that  many  of  the  news  marhiues  will 
commence  to  run  on  other  grades  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  country  will  find  itself  facing  a  very  acute  si- 
tuation. 

The  promised  1916-17  increased  output  of  news  print 
assured  to  The  Fourth  Estate  is  as  follows : 
Abitibi   Power  &  Paper  Co.,   Montreal    (lat- 
ter part  of  1917) 160  tons 

Brompton   Pulp   &   Paper   Co.,   East   Angus, 

Que.  (during  1917) 50  tons 

Gould     Paper     Co.,     Douacona,     Que.   (just 

started) 50  tons 

Cireat   Northern   Paper  Co..   New   York    (by 

March,  1917) 50  tons 

International  Paper  Co.   (at  Otis  Mill,  Chis- 

holm.  Me.,  about  Dec,  1916) 50  tons 

Northwest  Paper  Co.,  Cloquet,  Minn 40  tons 

Pacific  Mills,  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C 180  tons 

Ontario     Paper     Co.,     Ltd.,     Thorold,     Out. 

(about  February,  1917) 50  tons 

Price  Brothers,  (Kenogami  Mill,  Jonquieres, 

Que.   (April  1,  1917) 50  tons 

Union   Bag   &   Paper   Co.    (Cap   Magdeleine, 

Que.,  50  tons  by  December  1,  1916,  and  50 

tons  later  in  1917) 100  tons 

Totals 780  tons 

The  Laurentide  Company  at  Grand  Mere,  Que., 
has  dropped  its  plans  for  enlarging  the  news  print  out- 
put until  the  machinery  market  is  normal  again, 
which,  probably,  will  not  be  until  after  the  European 
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war  is  over.     The  company  intemled  to  add  100  tons 
daily. 

The  figures  gathered  by  "The  Fourth  Estate"  are 
authoritative  statements  from  the  mill  owners  and 
show  a  415-tou  deficiency  from  the  prospective  outlook 
for  1195  tons,  announced  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  last  Septemlier.  as  coming  on 
the  market  before  the  close  of  1917.  and  printed  in  The 
Fourth  Estate  ■■  of  September  16. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  also  listed  80  more  tons  for  March. 
1918,  from  the  Price  Brother's  Keuogami  Mill,  at  Jon- 
quieres.  Que.,  and  200  tons  from  the  International  Pa- 
per Company's  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  some  time 
in  1918.  But  in  statements  to  "The  Fourth  Estate" 
those  companies  said  nothing  about  1918  plans. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 


CANADA'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

The  extent  of  Canada's  exports  of  pulp  and  printing 
paper  is  indicated  by  the  official  figures  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  April  to  August 
inclusive  which  are  now  available  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

During  that  period,  4,212,119  cwt.  of  printing  paper, 
valued  at  $8,212,357,  was  exported.  The  principle  im- 
porting countries  were :  United  States,  3,853.379  cwt., 
valixe  $7,430,225;  New  Zealand,  121,346  cwt.,  value 
$275,562;  Australia,  113,981  cwt.,  value  $219,376; 
United  Kingdom,  39,987  cwt.,  value  $100,259. 

During  the  five  months  1,971,572  cwt.  of  chemical 
pulp  value  at  $4,738,556  was  sent  out  of  the  country. 
t)ut  of  this  amount  1.609,954  cwt..  valued  at  $3,696,154 
went  to  the  United  States.  305,461  cwt.,  valued  at 
$939,952.  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  51,117  cwt., 
valued  at  $90,520,  to  Japan. 

Ground  pulp  during  the  five  month  period  totalled 
2.480.642  cwt.,  valued  at  $2,029,066,  was  exported— the 
United  States,  192,188  cwt.,  valued  at  $1,599,812,  and 
Great  Britain  255,814  cwt..  valued  at  $197,770. 

Total  exports  of  Canadian  pulpwood  anct  wood  pulp 
for  the  three  vears  preceding  Marst  31st  last  have  been 
as  follows :  1914,  4,816,170  cords,  valued  at  $3.441,741 ; 
1915,  6,163,703  cords,  valued  at  $4,459,539;  1916,  4,- 
649,203  cords,  valued  at  $3,575,537. 

For  the  same  three  years  the  value  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  exported  was  as  follows:  1914,  $577,422;  1915, 
$839,334;  1916,  $1,352,518. 


WHAT  FOREST  FIRES  COST  CANADA  IN  1916. 

Canada  has  lost  through  forest  fires  in  1916  fully 
seven  to  nine  million  dollars.  This  equals  more  than 
six  times  what  has  been  spent-  on  forest  protection 
work  from  eoa.st  to  coast. 

The  enormous  sinn  wasted  through  this  year's  fires, 
most  of  which  were  preventible,  would  add  another 
$480  to  the  first  year's  pension  allowances  of  nearly 
19,000  Canadian  soldiers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  some  parts  of  the  Domi- 
nion owe  to  rainy  weather  their  immunity  from  fire 
damage,  the  season's  record  proves  beyond  gainsay 
that  in  areas  where  first  rate  fire  protection  systems 
were  in  operation,  losses  of  life  and  property  were  held 
down  to  a  remarkable  minimum. 


CANADA  TO  BE  WORLD'S  CENTRE. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  says:  Paper  and  pulp 
interests  in  Canada  are  well  started  on  a  campaign  to 
make  her  after  the  war  the  chief  sources  of  the  world's 
paper  and  pulp  supply. 

The  country  has  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  its 
large  piilp  wood  supply,  and  cheap  and  efficient  water 
supply,  with  the  result  that  it  now  finds  itself  many 
years  behind  the  times  in  number  of  paper  plants. 
However,  in  the  last  ten  months  the  unusually  large 
demand  for  newsprint  has  put  new  activity  in  the 
Canadian  market,  and  new  construction  and  additions 
are  under  way  which  will  increase  output  by  about 
30  per  cent. 

By  January  1,  1917.  new  machines  put  in  operation 
will  increase  Canada's  output  by  from  75  to  100  tons 
daily.  Canadian  production  of  news  print  is  now  a 
little  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though it  has  an  advantage  in  cost  of  manufacture  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  per  ton,  and  a  bulk  of  this  pro- 
duction, or  about  one-fourth  of  the  annual  require- 
ments of  the  United  States,  comes  from  Canada. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Canadian  paper  and 
pulp  makers  to  control  the  British  market  after  the 
war,  ousting  both  Ihe  German  and  Scandinavian  inter- 
ests, who  have  been  foremost  in  British  paper  trade 
heretofore.  German  paper  mills  shipped  thousands  of 
tons  of  newsprint  and  other  paper  products  to  Britain 
before  the  war  at  prices  well  below  the  price  of  British 
mUls,  which  was  made  possible  by  large  combinations 
under  government  subsidy.  This  business  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  after  the  war  will  not  be 
renewed,  and  the  large  profits  now  being  realized  in 
Canadian  paper  companies  will  place  them  in  position 
to  successfully  carry  on  a  campaign  for  export  trade 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 


TO  RE-ORGANIZE  ONTARIO'S  FOREST  SYSTEM. 

A  delegation  of  influential  citizens  waited  upon 
the  Ontario  Government  recently  in  an  effort  to 
have  the  Provinces  forestry  laws  amended. 

This  comes  as  a  direct  result  of  the  destructive  for- 
est fire  in  northern  Ontario  a  few  months  ago  when 
only  the  excellent  system  of  fire  protection  installed 
by  the  big  Abitibi  mills  prevented  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  This  deputation,  organized  by  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  will  include  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Lumber- 
men's Association,  Press  Association,  Mining  Institute 
and  "Woodworkers'  Union. 

A  memorandum  will  give  evidence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Ontario  forest  service  and  present  rec- 
ords of  up-to-date  protective  system  in  other  Pro- 
vinces and  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  total 
forest  losses  by  fires  in  Canada  up-to-date  this  year 
exceed  $7,000,000. 

"Word  comes  from  New  Brunswick  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  plans  for  a  re-organization  of  the 
whole  forest  protection  system. 


UP  AGAINST  IT. 

If  the  cost  of  paper  contmues  to  rise  many  news- 
paper men  will  be  compelled  to  wear  linen  collars. — 
Ottawa  Citizen. 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  HAS  DONE. 

New  York  City  newspapers  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  very  great  reduction  in  the  use  of  newsprint,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  seven  weeks  ending 
September  27th,  they  published  724  less  pages  of  read- 
ing matter  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  advertising 
published  than  during  the  corresponding  seven  weeks 
of  1915. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


(Special  to  Pnlp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27th. 

According  to  the  report  in  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
jJitlie  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  is  planning  a  capital 
ireadju.stment  which  will  involve     funding     the     back 
^dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  amounting  to  112  per 
"fcent.   It  is  well  known  that  some  readjustment  of  capi- 
5|'/tal  is  inevitable  before  the  bond  issue  matures  in  July, 
il919,  but  the  board  of  directors  has  taken  no  concrete 
istep  in  this  direction.   There  have  been  outside  sugges- 
ptions,  based  upon  the  present  abnormally  large  earn- 
ings for  a  re-organization,  but  none  has  appealed  to 
jjdirectors  .strongly  enough  to  warrant  official  accept- 

lance. 

•  •       • 

An  increase  in  wages  has  been  given  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Manufacturing 
iCompany,  at  Gloucester  City.  N.  J.,  who  are  back  at 
Iwork,  after  a  short  strike.  The  men  are  now  getting 
[25  cents  an  hour,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  8  cents 
an  hour  for  the  day  shift  of  11  hours,  and  $3.25  for 
I  the  night  .shift,  for  which  they  formerly  got  $2.25. 

•  *       # 

According  to  the  reports  from  Carthage,  N.  Y., 
fJames  A.  Outterson,  president  of  the  Carthage  Sul- 
fphite  Pidp  and  Paper  Company  is  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  80.000  acres  of  timber  lai*d  between  Mur- 
ray Bay  and  Tahousac,  Que.  This  tact  is  estimated 
to  contain  over  800.000  cords  of  pulpwood  and  it  is 
e^nected  that  it  will  take  16  years  to  clear  it  off.  The 
price  paid  is  said  to  he  between  .$250,000  and  $300,000. 


More  than  25  acres  will  be  utilized  as  a  location  of 
the  Fiber  Fibre  Company,  the  new  $300,000  wood  pulp 
concern  that  has  .iust  been  organized  at  Monistee, 
Mich.  Work  on  the  substructure  has  been  begun,  and 
the  builders  hope  to  have  the   foundation   completed 

very  shortly. 

•       #       • 

Co-operative  purchasing  of  news-print  paper  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  print  paper  committee  of 
the  Association  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  supply 
during  1917  at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  papers  to 
exist.  The  committee  met  at  Greensboro.  Letters  are 
to  go  forward  at  once  to  each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion asking  for  the  sizes  and  the  tonnage  needed  for 
1917.  An  assessment  of  $5  was  asked  of  all  who  wish- 
ed to  .ioin  the  pool  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
( nmmittee  in  Combatting  the  paper  situation.  The 
committee  believes  there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  this 
plan  being  put  into  effect  and  that  it  offers  what 
jitipcars  to  be  the  only  plausible  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion facing  publishers. 

«  *  • 
The  Westfield  River  Paper  Company,  expects  to 
shortly  resume  operations  at  its  plant  at  Russell,  Mass. 
Much  of  the  old  machinery  in  the  plant  being  remov- 
ed and  newer  equipment  installed.  The  mill  will  have 
a  hydro-electric  power  plant  of  750  volts  and  an  auxi- 


liary steam  power  plant  of  250  horsepower.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  put  60  men  and  a  limited  member  of  women  at 
work  at  the  outset.  This  working  force  will  insui'c  an 
output  of  16,000  pounds  daily. 

•  •       • 

The  Meigs  Pulpwood  Company,  Inc..  has  been  -h  M 
ered  at  Welmingt"n.  Del.,  with  a  cnpital  of  $100  00.' 
Walter  Meigs  of  10  East  Forty-third  street.  New 
York,  is  interested  in  th'>  on-fe- ,,' i-,<. 

#  *       * 

The     King     Paper    Company,    has    just    eoin])leted 

a  new  storage  warehouse  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.      The 

structure  is  three  stories  high  forty  feet  wide  and  200 

feet  long.    Within  two  or  three  days  after  it  had  been 

finished  there  were  over  2,177,000  pounds  of  stock  in 

the  structure. 

«       *       # 

A  dispatch  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  says  the  Columbia 
Paper  Company,  has  applied  for  a  permit  to  build  the 
two  story  brick  addition  53.8  by  43  feet  to  its  factory 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fort  avenue  and  Sudlow 
street.  Charles  W.  Anderson  is  the  architect  and  the 
Consolidated  Engineering  Company  the  builder.    The 

cost  will  be  $6,000. 

#  *       * 

The  Automobile  Trade  Directory  has  been  charter- 
ed at  Dover,  Del.,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  in- 
corporators are :  A.  Maurice  Levine,  Alexander  Lewis, 
Carrol  Hayes,  all  of  New  York. 

*  *       * 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  contractors  erecting 
the  new  paper  mill  being  built  by  the  Riverview  Coat- 
ed Paper  Company  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  being  rush- 
ed to  completion.  Every  available  workman  is  being 
secured  so  that  as  much  of  the  outside  building  work 
can  be  done  as  possible.  The  most  of  the  brick  work 
has  been  completed  and  within  several  weeks  it  is 
jirobable  that  the  roof  trusses  can  be  put  in  position. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  new  mill  can  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion much  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

*  *       * 

James  A.  Emery,  general  counsel  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  manufacturers  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Japanese  business  men  are  ready  to  sell 
white  paper  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
askpd  by  American  and  Canadian  paper-makers.  Mr. 
Emery  states  that  he  met  a  delegation  of  Japanese  in 
California  and  they  had  told  him  of  their  plans.  He 
thought  at  first  that  they  had  obtained  their  pulp  from 
the  forests  of  Marchuria,  but  inquiry  developed  that 
they  had  bought  their  logs  in  Canada,  had  converted 
it  into  paper  in  Japan,  and  then  brought  the  paper 
back  to  this  country. 

«       *       • 

Work  of  construction  of  the  Hattiesburg  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co's.  mill  at  Hattiesburg,  Mass.,  is  to  commence 
next  month.  The  plant,  which  will  be  located  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  near  the  Leaf  River  will  pro- 
duce news-print  exclusively  it  is  said.  The  mill  will 
cost  $1,500,000  and  will  be  ready  to  add  its  tonnage  to 
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the  present  snpply  January  1,  1918.  Originally,  it  was 
the  intention  to  erect  a  cardboard  mill,  at  a  cost  of 
$750,000,  bnt  after  canvassing  the  matter  it  was  into 
the  manufacture  of  white  paper. 


Consul-General  Carl  Bailey  Hurst  writing  from  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  says 
that  the  Spanish  Government  has  officially  recognized 
the  shortage  of  paper  and  material  by  provisional  legis- 
lation to  foster  the  domestic  industry.  It  is  now  dis- 
cussing the  expediency  of  granting  a  kind  of  credit 
intended  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
paper  before  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  current 
price.  The  pronounced  scarcity  of  pulp  would  and  of 
the  essential  chemicals  has  seriously  affected  the  home 
manufacture.  Nevertheless  various  kinds  of  paper  are 
actually  exported  from  Spain  in  increasing  quantities. 


The  control  of  the  Remington  Paper  &  Power  Co.. 
of  "Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  turned  over  to  T).  R. 
Hanna  for  his  sons  Mark  A.  and  Carl  H.  Hanna.  who 
have  become  officers  of  the  corporation  and  members 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  Remington  Co,  operates 
three  mills,  with  a  capacity  of  48.000.  Mark  A.  Hanna 
be<'omes  an  officer  in  the  financial  end  Carl  H.  Hanna 
takes  an  official  position  in  the  operating  end,  and  both 
of  them  have  taken  up  their  duties  at  "Watertown.  As- 
sof^iated  with  Messrs.  Hanna  will  be  Mark  L.  "Wilder 
who  continues  as  president  of  the  company.  Birming- 
han  and  Seaman  paper  brokers:  James  "Whelan  of  Port 
Arthur,  who  has  large  paper  and  wood  interests  in 
Canada.  "William  P.  Leech,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Company  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader  and  News,  and  others. 


J.  C.  McAuliffe,  President  of  the  Georgia  Press  As- 
sociation, has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  a  commit- 
ter to  investigate  the  feasibilitv  of  having  some  paper 
m^nufacturinsr  company  establish  a  plant  in  Georgia 
w^th  a  capacitv  of  200,000  pounds  per  day.  Mr.  Mc- 
Anliffe  states  that  he  is  in  touch  with  a  company  that 
is  willing  to  establish  a  .$2, 000. 000  paper  plant  in  his 
section  for  the  convenience  of  publishers  in  Georgia. 
Florida,  and  Alabama. 


The  price  of  chemical  sulphite  is  governed  bv  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  supply,  according;  to  Maurv  L.  Free- 
man, Secretarv  of  the  American  "Wood  Pulp  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  The  price  of  the  foreign  product, 
particularly  that  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  high 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  that  country 
the  amount  the  Germans  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Somethinsr  like  20.5,640  tons  of  sulphite  were  shipped 
into  the  T'^nited  States  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year.  Of  that  amount  Canada  supplied  128.041  tons, 
compared  with  1.30.801  for  the  twelve  months  of  1915 
and  97,601  during  1914,  while  the  Swedish  supply 
has  decreased  from  11.407  tons  a  month  to  about  9.900 
tons  monthly.  Formerly  sulphite  was  purchased  in 
terms  of  the  American  dollar — now  it  is  bought  at  the 
value  of  the  kroner — in  Sweden. 


"JOE"  CATHCART  MARRIED. 

J.  M.  Cathcart,  Superintendent  of  the  "Windsor  Mills, 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Quebec,  was  married  on  "he 
16th  of  November,  at  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  to  Miss  Jenny 
Audett  of  Sherbrooke.  "Joe"'  as  he  is  famil'arly 
known  to  his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  line  is  a  we"ll 
known  paper  mill  superintendent  and  Colour  expert. 
After  receiving  the  congratulations  of  their  friends, 
fhe  happy  pair  left  for  a  honeymoon  trip  including 
New  York  and  Southern  parts,  on  their  return  to 
Cajiada  they  will  take  up  their  residence  at  "Windsor 
Miils. 


RIORDON'S  NEW  BLEACHING  PLANT. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  at  their  Merritton,  Ont.,  mill  on 
the  23rd,  witnessing  the  commencement  of  bleaching 
sulphite  fibre,  in  the  new  bleaching  plant. 

They  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  successful 
starting  up  of  the  bleached  process,  as  extensive  con- 
struction has  been  conducted  throughout  the  present 
year  to  convert  the  unbleached  pulp  into  bleached 
pulp.  About  30  tons  per  day  will  be  manufactured 
by  the  Electrolytic  S.ystem.  A  new  acid  plant,  with  re- 
inforced concrete  tower  and  sulphur  storage,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  completion. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  the  Canadian  Mills  with  this 
product  to  the  extent  of  their  requirements  and  capa- 
cit.v  of  the  mill.  The  quality  of  pulp  this  mill  has  been 
turning  out  has  been  a  very  strong  and  higlily  popular 
quality  and  as  there  is  only  one  other  mill  bleaching 
sulphite  in  Canada,  the  new  enterprise  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  paper  making  trade. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD-PULP  BAGS. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  Chile  re.garding 
the  desirability  of  establishing  the  wood-pulp  indus- 
try. There  seems  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  wood  and 
power,  but  the  market  is  limited. 

If  it  is  found  possible  to  make  a  substitute  for  jute 
sacking  from  wood  pulp,  the  industry  would  iindoubt- 
edly  flourish,  as  there  are  about  30,000,000  jute  bags 
used  annually  in  Chile  for  nitrate  of  soda,  apart  from 
that  used  for  grains,  minerals  cement,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  import  duty  on  jute  sacks  is  one-half  cent  United 
States  gold  per  pound  and  on  Osnaburgs  it  is  4%  cents 
United  States  gold  per  pound  gross  weight.  The  jute 
sacks  of  200-pound  capacity  are  nominally  worth 
about  9  cents  on  shore  in  Antofagasta. — (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports). 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  have  a 
request  from  a  leading  Russian  house  for  paper-mak- 
ers' supplies,  can  purchase  large  quantities  for  prompt 
delivery  c.i.f.  Vladivostok:  of  casein,  blanc-fixe,  dex- 
trine and  kaolin.    Permanent  connection  likely. 


NEW  YORK  BOOK  PRICES  ADVANCE. 

New  York  book  iniblisliers  and  retailers  have  in- 
creased prices.  Books  formerly  selling  from  50  cents 
to  $1  now  are  rated  10  cents  higher.  Those  in  the  past 
priced  from  $1  to  $  2are  sold  at  an  increase  of  25  cents 
each.  Publishers  claim  there  has  been  increase  in 
price  of  paper,  leather,  cloth  and  ink  amounting  to 
from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  during  the  past  12 
months. 
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W.  F.  Christie,  of  the  John  Christie  Co.,  paper  stock 
dealers.  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks  deer 
hunting  expedition  in  the  northern  part  of  Haliburton 
county.  He  was  successful  in  killing  a  large  buck 
which  weighed  two  hundred  pounds. 


Capt.  A.  P.  Miller,  of  Frankford,  Ont.,  who  is  well 
known  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  and  went  overseas 
with  the  21st  Battalion,  has  just  had  a  bar  added  to 
the  ^lilitary  Cross  which  he  won.  He  enlisted  as  a 
Lieutenant  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his 
bravery  at  St.  Eloi  where  he  was  wounded. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  E.  A.  Cole  and  Co., 
Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  and  headquarters  in  Montreal.  The  company  is 
empowered  to  take  over  and  carry  on  as  a  going  con- 
cern the  business  now  conducted  in  Montreal  and  else- 
where by  Walter  0.  C.  Hillman  as  dealer  in  wholesale 
paper  and  stationery  under  the  name  of  E.  A.  Cole  and 
Co.  The  new  eoneeim  is  also  authorized  to  do  business 
as  printers,  publishers  and  lithographers  and  deal  in 
paper  and  products  and  all  kinds  of  stationery. 


I.  H.  Weldon  of  Toronto,  president  of  the  Hartley 
Bay  Hunt  Club,  has  returned  from  a  successful  hunt- 
ing trip  on  the  French  river.  There  were  fifteen  mem- 
bers in  the  party  who  captured  fifteen  deer — the  full 
legal  complement. 


"Work  on  the  Welland  ship  canal,  which  will  close 
down  shortly,  will  not  likely  be  resumed  next  year. 
It  is  said  that  operations  will  be  suspended  until  after 
the  war.  The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
waterway  was  fifty  million  dollars,  but  this  sum  will 
in  all  probability  be  exceeded  owing  to  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  labor  market. 


The  new  board  mill  of  the  Northumberland  Paper 
and  Electric  Co.,  at  Carapbellford.  Ont.,  is  practically 
completed  and  will  be  in  operation  this  month.  The 
board  machine  which  was  built  by  the  Downington 
Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Downington,  Pa.,  is  sixty-six 
inches  wide,  with  three  presses  and  six  cylinders  and 
will  turn  out  twenty-five  tons  daily  of  straw  board, 
chip  board  and  filled  board.  The  old  mill  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  February  last.  The  equipment  of  the  mill 
consists  of  four  beaters  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  each, 
three  Jordan  refining  engines  and  three  digesters,  each 
of  fourteen  feet  diameter.  The  power  will  be  steam 
and  electricity.  The  structures  are  all  erected  of  stone 
and  are  connected  except  the  boiler  house  and  the 
Miaehine  shop.  The  machine  room  is  330  feet  long  by 
40  wide  and  20  high.  The  beater  room  is  110  feet  by 
40,  two  storeys  high,  the  digester  room  .50  by  28  feet 
two  storeys,  the  boiler  house  .50  bv  35  feet  the  ma- 
chnie  shop  60  by  30  feet  and  the  warehouse  200  feet 
by  32.  David  F.  Robertson  is  general  manager  of  the 
company  and  Thomas  McCook  superintendent  of  the 
{)lant. 


Major  Frederick  C.  Tryon,  who  for  the  past  five 
years  was  chief  accountant  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co., 
at  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  and  enlisted  with  "C"  Com- 
pany in  a  Highland  Battalion  from  Montreal  for  over- 
seas service  last  spring,  died  on  November  14th  from 
his  wounds.  He  joined  the  eolois  as  a  Captain  and  had 
been  fighting  for  five  months  before  being  fatally 
wounded  and  had  won  his  promotion  on  the  field. 
Major  Tryon  was  born  in  England,  and  was  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  Previous  to  coming  to  Can- 
ada he  served  many  years  with  the  Imperial  forces  in 
India.  He  leaves  a  wife  who  is  in  England  where  his 
parents  also  reside. 


The  technical  classes  at  Thorold,  which  are  conduct- 
ed two  nights  a  week  are  being  well  attended.  Sessions 
are  held  from  eight  to  nine-thirty.  The  subjects  taught 
are  mechanical  drawing,  chemistry,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish and  electricity.  Among  the  instructors  are  Mr 
Bonus,  principal  of  the  High  School,  Miss  Eraser  of 
the  same  staff,  and  Mr.  Skinner  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Co.,  who  is  the  teacher  in  electricity.  The  success  of 
the  school  is  alreadv  assured. 


A  big  pulp  mill  is  planned  for  British  Columbia 
which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
W.  M.  Gilfo.v,  a  leading  timber  limit  owner,  is  one  of 
those  behind  the  proposition  which  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars.  The  owners  of  the 
timber  limits  are  from  the  middle  west  and  eastern 
capitalists  are  behind  the  project. 


J.  G.  Mayo,  late  a.s.sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Toronto,  has  taken  an 
important  position  m  the  pulp  department  of  the  Cana- 
dian Fairbank.s-JIorse  Co..  Limited,  and  has  entered 
upon  his  new  duties. 


Geoige  Kenned.v,  sales  manager  of  the  Warren 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  spent  a  few  davs  in 
loronto  and  Montreal  on  business  last  week  and  call 
ed  upon  a  number  of  members  of  the  trade. 

It  is  e-xpected  that  the  completely  overhauled  and 
enlarged  plant  of  the  Honpt  Paper  Co.  at  Camden  East 
Ont..  will  be  in  operation  about  the  middle  of  January 
The  new  mac-hine.  which  is  being  installed  will  trim 
>2   inches   and   will   make   manilla    toilet   and    grea  e- 

Zc^'T^  t  ''i?'"^  ^/'  \^^°  '""■'^  '^  the  mill  from 
the  C.  N.  R.  tracks  and  a  bridge  constructed  across 
the  Napanee  river  for  the  handling  of  freight 

Si^uce  the  outbreak  of  the  war  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  emplo.ved  in  the  plants  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  have  enlisted  foroverseas 
This  number  constitutes  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
worknig  forces   of  the  company  whicS   isT^tm 
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CANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  news-print  situation  continues  acute  and  the 
demand  is  as  great  as  ever.  With  Christmas  coming 
on  the  publishers  are  facing  heavy  advertising  and 
special  editions  with  the  smallest  stocks  in  reserve  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.  The  figure  for  the  coming 
year  has  been  fixed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  at  three  and  a  quarter  cents 
less  twenty  cents  freight,  which  means  that  the  major- 
ity of  publishers  will  pay  three  and  a  quarter  cents 
delivered  and  where  the  freight  rate  is  over  twenty 
cents  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  the  extra.  The 
price  has  not  yet  been  fixed  in  Canada,  but  will  soon 
be  ad.iusted.  One  company  is  receiving  many  offers 
from  firms  across  the  line  who  are  willing  to  pay  three 
and  a  quarter  cents  at  the  mill  and  take  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  a  year  xip. 

The  air  is  full  of  rumors  of  new  organizations  and 
mergers  of  leading  concerns  in  Canada,  and  Avhile  ten- 
tative negotiations  have  been  entered  into,  nothing 
definite  has  so  far  resulted.  The  Canadian  manufac- 
turers do  not  fear  an  inquiry  into  news-print  prices 
and  some  of  the  rate  proferred  for  next  year  they  will 
carry  their  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  mills  con- 
tend that  news-print  has  all  along  been  sold  too  cheap 
and  that  very  few  of  the  large  operators  in  Canada 
have  mnde  anv  inonev.  Thev  see  nn  reason  wbv  paper 
should  be  sold  cheaper  in  Canada  than  United  States 
customers  are  paving.  If  the  Federal  aiithorities  in- 
terfere with  the  price  named  by  the  mill-owners  de- 
clare they  will  sell  their  product  to  the  consumers 
across  the  border.  Thev  do  not  fear  an  embargo  on 
paper  and  could  readily  dispose  of  everv  pound  of 
paper  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain.  If  anv  restrictions  were 
placed  on  news  it  would  retard  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  the  Dominion  and  give  the  indus- 
trv  a  great  set  back  and  black  eve.  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs which  is  inconceivable  in  view  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  pulp  and  paper 
plants  in  Canada. 

Speaking  of  the  news-print  situation  "Printer  and 
Piibliflipr"  which  is  the  orffan  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  has  it  all  cut  and  dried  regarding  what 
the  cost  should  be.  After  referring  to  the  recent  con- 
ference at  Ottawa,  between  the  publishers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  paper  mills,  that  journal  says: 
"Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  government  favors  the 
views  and  the  position  of  the  publishers  and  in  this 
cimnmstance  the  publishers,  are  taking  comfort.  The 
publishers  are  willing  to  concede  that  paper-makers 
are  entitled  to  some  advance  on  old  prices,  but  not  one 
from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  publishers  favor 
a  price  slightly  above  two  cents — an  increase  of  rather 
less  than  twentv  per  cent.  The  certainty  is  that  the 
paper-makers  will  be  required  to  supply  news-print  at 
a  figure  very  much  less  than  three  cents,  and  so  the 
publishers  are  not  so  nervous  about  their  own  future 
as  they  were  before  their  conference  between  their 


committee  and  paper-makers.  A  three  cent  rate  would, 
it  is  said,  cost  many  a  dialy  in  Canada  .$7,500  a  year 
extra — or  perhaps  more  than  the  profits  now  being 
made  and  so  a  three  cent  rate  would  mean  ruin  for 
many  papers.  The  weeklies  would  not  be  so  hard  hit 
and  those  who  are  getting  an  extra  fifty  cents  a  year 
for  subscriptions  are  protected  by  this  advance.  It  is 
probable  that  many  dailies  will  increase  their  rates 
to  both  subscribers  and  advertisers  as  a  measure  of 
self  protection  and  necessity  to  recover  increased  costs 
in  other  directions — the  cost  of  labor,  metal,  supplies 
and  the  generally  increased  cost  of  living.  This  month 
or  next  it  is  probable  that  the  maximum  price  for 
news-print  will  be  established  and  one  entirely  favor- 
able to  Canadian  publishers." 

Papers-makers  felts  have  up  from  sixty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  during  the  past  month  and  ground  wood  pulp 
has  more  than  doubled  in  price  while  labor  is  grow- 
ing scarcer  and  wages  higher  all  the  time  and  in  view 
of  all  these  facts  some  publishers  are  willing  to  con- 
cede the  news-print  manufacturers  an  advance  of 
twenty  per  cent,  when  cost  of  prodiTCtion  has  ascended 
over  forty  per  cent,  and  is  still  climbing. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  and  accepted  by  the 
best  posted  authorities  that  Canadian  made  papers  of 
all  kinds  will  be  scarce  and  high  in  price  for  the  whole 
of  1917.  To  forecast  conditions  beyond  this  would  be 
mere  conjecture.  The  eontribi;ting  causes  to  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  are  the  huge  demand  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  pulp  of  all  kinds 
and  many  grades  of  papers.  Chemicals,  coal,  felts, 
wires,  colors  and  other  necessarv  ingredients  and  ma- 
chine parts  are  at  a  premium  and  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure.  Owing  to  the  call  of  the  Empire  for 
men,  a  serious  shortage  of  labor  exists  and  what  help 
is  secured  by  the  mills  is  green  and  inexperienced  and 
incapable  until  taught  their  particular  duties.  General 
overhead  expenses  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  and  are  proportionately 
greater  in  a  great  many  cases  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  production. 

Touching  upon  the  condition  in  the  various  lines  of 
papers,  outside  of  news  and  book  papers  a  leading 
wholesale  paper  merchant  this  week  said:  "In  toilet 
papers  all  the  mills  appear  to  be  doing  their  best  to 
cope  with  the  business  offered  and  are  shi]iping  as  well  ■ 
as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  Most 
mills  are  booked  up  with  old  orders  and  still  have 
many  months  to  run.  Higher  prices  are  expected, 
Manillas  are  being  sold  by  most  mills  at  prices  ruling 
at  the  time  of  shipment  and  the  plants  are  five  to  six 
months  behind.  In  fibres  all  orders  are  limited  as  to 
quantity.  There  is  a  large  demand  and  certain  mills 
cannot  accept  further  orders.  The  shipments  of  kraft 
are  very  slow  and  mills  are  behind  for  several  months 
to  come.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  mill  to  accept  orders 
at  the  present  time  for  grey  browns  no  matter  at  what 
price.  In  white  tissues  the  Canadian  mills  are  sold  up 
and  cannot  offer  any  oAving    to    atringency    of    raw 
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materials  and  unknown  knoAvledge  as  to  price  of  pulp. 
In  grease  proof,  manifold  papers  and  glassiues  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mand and  today's  prices  should  be  considered  low." 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  rushed  to  the  limit  with 
orders.  All  bond  papers  were  jumped  from  one  to  two 
cents  during  the  past  fortnight  according  to  grade. 

The  price  of  ground  wood  is  now  fort.y  dollars  and 
up  at  the  mill  and  quantities  are  very  limited.  Mecha- 
nical pulp  is  rising  more  steadily  and  firmly  than  any 
other  commodity  just  at  the  present  time  and  those, 
who  have  studied  the  market  closely  predict  with  every 
a.ssurance,  that  the  figure  will  reach  sixty  dollars  be- 
fore spring.  Ground  wood  pidp  has  more  than  doubled 
in  quotations  during  the  past  three  or  four  months. 
Sulphite  continues  to  sell  from  one  hundred  and  ten 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  mill,  book  varietJ^ 
Contracts  have  been  made  with  a  large  number  of  old 
customers  for  one  hundred  and  ten  at  the  mill  during 
the  coming  year,  and  on  this  basis  one  large  concern 
has  disposed  of  about  eighty  per  cent  of  its  output. 
There  has  not  been  any  advance  for  the  past  month. 
Bleached  sulphite  remains  around  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  at  the  mill. 

Tissue  paper  is  very  firm  and  although  there  have 
been  several  raises  in  price  during  the  past  few 
months,  business  keeps  up  at  a  great  rate.  Toilet 
papers  were  advanced  fifteen  per  cent  early  in  the 
month  and  may  go  higher  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  wrappings 
for  a  considerable  time  as  prices  are  now  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Several 
consumers  are  adopting  a  policy  of  strict  economy  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  fibres  and  manillas  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  values  No.  1  tissue  napkins  went  up 
five  cents  per  thousand  a  few  days  ago  and  No.  2  ten 
cents  per  thousand. 

Here  is  an  itemized  list  of  ruling  prices  which  was 
sent  out  recently  by  a  leading  paper  house  in  Toronto 
and  represents  what  the  consumer  pays: 

Two  Small 
Carload  Tons.  Lots. 

Cents. 

No.  1  Unglazed  Kraft 8I/2     91/0       11 

M.  0.  Kraft,  such  as  JI.  G.  Fine-stripe 

and  Broadstripe 9         9i/o     11 

No.  1  Fibre 71/2     8  "       8I/2 

No.  2  Fibre 7        71/^      814 

No.  1  Manilla 71/0     8  81/^ 

No.  2  Manilla (Oflf  the  market) 

No.  3  Manilla    51/^     6  61^ 

Grey  Brown 41^     5  .51^ 

White   Wrapping    414     5  51/2 

Rope  Papers,  per  lb 14 

Tag  Manilla 71/2     8  8V> 

News-print  in  Rolls 3         31/2      4 

News-print  in  Sheets 4         41/0       5 

S.  C.  Drug,  30  and  40-lb 7         8*"       9 

M.  G.  Sulphite  Drug,  white  and  tints, 

27-lb 10       11         12 

Gen.  Veg.  Parchment,  30-lb.  and  up.  .23       25         30 

Gen.  Veg.  Parchment,  2;')-lb 24       26         32 

Greaseproof  Natural.   24-lb 14       16         18 

Greaseproof   Natural,   20-lb 1.5       17         20 

Greaseproof  Half  Bleach,  2.5-lb 16       19         21 

Greasepi'oof  Half  Bleach,  20-lb 17       20         22 

Greaseproof  Full   Bleach,   2.'5-lb IS       21         23 

Greaseproof   Full    Bleach,    20-lb 19       22         24 
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White  Waxed  Tissue,     9x12-480 65 

White  Waxed  Tissue,   12x18-480 1.30 

White  Waxed  Tissue,   18x24-480 2.60 

Butchers  Waxed  Manilla,  40-lb.  and  up.         71/2       8I/2 
Waxed  Fibre,  40-lb.  and  up 10         11 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  arena,  books  and  ledgers 
recently  took  a  big  jump.  News  is  in  active  demand 
with  prices  strong.  ]\lixed  scrap  is  firm  and  white 
shavings  and  kraft  practically  at  a  premium.  The  mills 
are  all  very  busy  Mnth  the  Northumberland,  Houpt  and 
Strathcona  plants  coming  on  the  market  soon  with  new 
machines.  The  demand  is  still  quiet  for  roofing  stock 
and  new  cotton  rags,  thirds  and  blues  are  packing  up. 

The   latest  Toronto  f.o.b.   quotation  are : 

No.  1  hard  white  shavings $5.10 

No.  1  soft  white  sliavings $4.50 

No.  1  mixed  shavings .$1.00 

White  blanks $1.60 

Heavy  ledger  stock $3.00 

Soft  ledgers  and  writings .$1.50 

No.  1  magazines $2.05 

No.  1  book  stock .$1.95 

No.  1  manilla  envelope  cuttings $2.40 

No.  1  print  manillas .$1.40 

Folded  news goe 

Over  issues goc 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper 80c 

Kraft $3.25 

Old  white  cotton $4.65 

Thirds  and  blues $2.85 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.00 

Black  overall  cuttings $2.75 

New  light  flannelettes .$5.25 

Ordinary  satinettes  and  flock   $1.80 

Tailor  bags .$2  00 

The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 
Paper. 
News  (rolls)  $3.00  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News   (sheets),  .$3.25,  at  mill,  in  earlofid  lots,  .smaller 
lots  higher. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3 $7.00 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3 $7..50  to  $8.00 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2 $8..50  to  .$9.00 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.00  to  $9.50 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  1 $9.00  to  $9.75 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1 $9.50  to  $10.50 

Sulphite  bonds  I2c  up 

Writings 9  cents  up. 

Grey  Browns $4.25  to  $5.00 

Fibre $7.25  to  $8.50 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.25  to  $8.50 

Manila,  B $5.00  to  $6.50 

Unglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $11.00 

Glazed  Kraft .$9.00  to  $11.00 

Tissues,  bleached $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  (manila  or  white  sulphite).  .    .    .$1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap gQe  to  $1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13c  to  18c 

Half  Bleached  Greaseproof 15c  to  19c 

Bleached  greaseproof I7e  to  21c 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment   25c  to  30c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 10c  to  13c 

Paper  bags.  Manila 20%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft,  list   prices  increased 

50%  with 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags,  list  prices  increased 

50%  with 25%  discount 
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Ground  woodpulp $40.00  up 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite $110.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade $110.00 

Sulphite   (bleached)    $160.00  to  $180.00 

Sulphate .$120.00  to  125.00 

1-ton    Less  than 
Car  load,     and  up.       1-ton. 

Gray  brown $4.25         $4.50         $4.85 

News  counter  rolls 4.25  4.50  4.85 

B.Manila 5.00  5.35  5.75 

No.  1.  manila 7.25  7.75  8.50 

Fibre  (basis  24  x  36,  40-lbs. 

or  heavier) 7.25  7.75  8.50 

Fibre  (light  and  down  to 

30  lbs.)   5%  extra. 

Samson  "B"  fibre  and  all 

corresponding  brands  .  .   6.75  7.25  8.25 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  hard,  soft  and  mixed  shavings  and  in 
book  and  ledges  stock.  Cotton  and  roofing  rags  are 
declining.  The  mills  generally  have  not  been  buying 
much  stock  during  the  past  few  days. 
The  latest  quotations  are : 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings $4.90 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.40 

No.  1  mixed  shavings 85c 

White  blanks $1.45 

Heavv  ledger  stock $2.70 

No.  1  book  stock $1,621/0 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings $2.40 

No.  1  print  Manilas $1.25 

Folded  news 85c 

Over  issues 85c 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper 80c 

Old  white  cotton $4.65 

Thirds  and  blue $2.60 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings $7.00 

Black  overall  cuttings $2.60 

New  light  flannelettes $5.25 

Ordinary  satinets  and  flock $1.80 

Tailor  Rags $1.90 


Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately: 

Car      1-ton  Small 

lots.      lots.  lots. 

Beaver,   Brown   wrap    100   lbs..     4.00       4.25  4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00      4.25  4.60 

Samson  B.,  100  lbs 5.25       5.60  6.00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50      5.85  6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36-^0,  down  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 

White  Wrav.  Cleaver.  100  lbs...     3.40       3.65  3.90 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 
Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll    News,   $3.00.    f.o.b.    mill,    for   carloads   propor- 
tionate increase  on  small  lots. 

Sheet  News,  $3.25  to  $3.50,  at  mill  carloads,  $3.7-5  up 
for  small  lots. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C,  6.50  in  large  quantities:  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book  F.M.,    6.00   in   large    quantities;    6.75   in 

small  quantities. 
Writings.  $8.00  to  $10.00. 
Writing  :\ranila    6.95. 

Cover  papers.  11  to  14%c.  according  to  colors  wanted. 
Colored  Poster,  61/0  to  7i/oC. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  eases. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27th. 

Quotations  reaching  as  high  as  $40  per  ton  have 
been  heard  in  the  ground  wood  pulp  market.  It  is 
admitted  that  such  a  price  has  not  yet  been  paid,  al- 
though there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be 
impossible  to  get  stock  for  less  money.  While  no  reach 
difference,  in  the  way  of  development,  has  been  rec- 
orded since  our  last  issue,  the  steadily  tightening  atti- 
tude of  the  market  is  plainly  visible  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  go  among  the  sellers  of  ground  wood.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  there  is  nothing  to  offer,  at  the 
present  time.  The  mills  are  all  sold  up  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  while  some  manufacturers  report  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  take  orders  for  new  goods  for 
the  first  months  of  the  coming  year.  However,  the 
demand  continues  strong  and  even  appears  to  be  tak- 
ing on  added  strength.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  situa- 
tion is  assuming  a  seriousness  which  is  causing  worry 
to  many  of  the  paper  manufacturers.  In  the  first  place, 
the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  has  been  wrecking  havoc 
with  the  water  power  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
As  a  rseult,  it  is  known  that  a  large  niamber  of  grind- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  machines  going 
steadily,  thus  being  forced  to  lose  considerable  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  they  need  it  most.  With  the  cold 
weather  now  imminent,  there  is  the  likelihood  of  rivers 
freezing  and  further  demoralizing  this  power  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood. 
This  is  significant  that  despite  the  efforts  of  the  grind- 
ers, the  production  of  pulp  for  the  next  several  months 
will  not  be  normal  and  will  certainly  be  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  unusual  demand.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  proportions  this  demand  will  take, 
judsring  from  the  conditions  in  the  paper  market  which 
are  now  so  familiar  to  us  all.  It  has  been  argued  in 
som"  circles  that  the  re-election  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  may  be  of  some 
material  help,  because  it  may  have  the  influence  of  en- 
couraging the  Canadians  to  try  harder  to  get  a  bigger 
normanent  hold  on  the  trade  in  this  country.  These 
hopes  were  somewhat  hampered  by  rumors  coming 
fi-om  upper  New  York  State,  to  the  effect  that  Great 
P>rit:iin  was  preparing  to  requisition  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  mills.  MiU 
men  in  this  section,  however,  are  not  inclined  to  place 
much  credence  in  this  rumor. 
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The  consumption  of  ground  wood  has  increased  to 
such  a  point  where  it  is  undoubtedly  at  the  apex  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  domestic  grinders  welcome  Canadians  to  ship 
stock  into  the  United  States,  it  can  be  understood  that 
the  situation  is  very  precarious.  For,  even  with  the 
pulp  coming  from  the  Dominion  there  is  still  a  notice- 
able— a  very  noticeable  shortage. 

Predictions  are  being  freely  made  that  the  coming 
winter  will  be,  most  likely,  the  severest  ever  known,  so 
far  as  chemical  pulp  is  concerned.  While  none  of  the 
local  importers  have  yet  received  advices  of  freezing 
along  the  Baltic  Sea,  this  is  due  just  about  this  time. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  within  another  month,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea  will  be  absolutely  unna- 
vigable,  which  means  that,  in  order  to  get  pulp  from 
the  mills  along  this  section,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ship 
the  goods  overland  by  freight.  Such  action,  however, 
is  not  probable,  for  the  foreign  pulp  manufacturers 
have  not  been  showing  a  favorable  disposition  for 
some  time.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  have  been  looking 
for  excuses  to  keep  their  American  shipments  down  to 
a  minimum.  With  the  Baltic  close  to  navigation  for 
the  winter,  our  Scandinavian  supply  of  pulp  will  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  volume  on  record.  Present  ship- 
ments are  not  considered  as  affecting  the  market  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  they  are  entirely  on  old  contract 
and  going  into  immediate  consumption.  Complaints 
are  made  that  it  is  difficult  to  communicate  with  Swe- 
den by  cable,  owing  to  the  British  censors. 

The  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  mills  are  believ- 
ed to  be  very  low.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  wonder  to  the 
supply  men  to  find  that  the  mills  have  been  able  to 
get  along  in  what  appears  to  be  such  fine  shape.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  aid  being  received  from  Canada. 
For  without  Canadian  pulp,  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  chaos  in  the  United  States  paper  market.  To  quote 
prices  in  sulphites,  is  ridiculous,  for  anyone  who  has 
stock,  is  getting  just  what  the  buyer  will  bid  for  it. 
And  in  some  cases,  the  buyer  is  willing  to  break  a  good 
many  precedents  in  order  to  get  the  pulp.  Foreign 
bleached  sulphite,  for  instance,  is  almost  unobtainable. 
Such  prices  as  9c,  10c  and  higher  have  been  heard 
for  this  commodity.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is 
firm,  with  most  of  the  mills  sold  ahead  and  unable  to 
take  new  business.  One  sale  of  domestic  unbleached 
was  recently  reported  at  8c.  The  strong  demand  for 
easy  bleaching  sulphite  continues,  because  of  the  situa- 
tion just  related  in  bleached.  However,  there  is  but 
little  stock  available,  for  which,  it  is  understood,  one 
must  pay  at  least  GYoC.  Unbleached  sulphite  is  firm 
and  hard  to  obtain  and  is  being  held  at  Si/oc  and  high- 
er, for  the  foreign — and  5c  and  higher  for  the  domes- 
tic. Consumers  of  kraft  pulp  will  be  confronted  with 
a  situation  which  promises  to  be  much  more  acute  than 
even  the  sulphite  one.  There  is  practically  no  sulphite 
being  offered  at  the  present  time.  Those  mills  M'hieh 
are  not  consuming  their  own  pulp,  have  sold  the  rest 
of  their  output.  Prices  are  nominal,  although  some  im- 
porters claim  it  is  at  6e  to  7c. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  the  rag  market, 
would  be  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  local  deal- 
ers who  called  it  a  "Deadlock".  While  a  certain 
amount  of  buying  is  going  on  all  of  the  time,  there 
is  a  decided  lack  of  activity  which  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  which,  it  was  expected,  would 
surely  be  experienced  during  a  period  when  the  de- 
mand for  paper  was  as  keen  as  it  is  now.    The  mills 
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have  been  unusually  cautious,  having  learned  a  lesson 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  the  market 
soared  to  a  remarkable  height.  It  is  apparent  that  they 
have  determined  to  forestall  any  repetition  of  this 
occurrence  and  are  acting  accordingly.  Prices  on  all 
grades  are  about  the  same  as  we  mentioned  them  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  paper. 

The  situation  in  bagging  is  very  puzzling  for,  despite 
the  demand  for  jute  papers  and  the  scarcity  of  raw 
stock,  there  appears  to  be  no  activity  to  the  market. 
Gunny  is  holding  to  about  234c  to  3VtC ;  bright  bagging 
is  at  2%  sound  bagging  is  at  2i/oC.  Rope  has  been 
growing  firmer,  under  a  good  demand  a  growing  short- 
age and  is  now  quoted  as  high  as  614c. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  of  waste  papers  continues 
strong  and  indications  are  that  more  improvement  will 
be  shown  from  time  to  time.  Where  formerly,  the 
board  mills  formed  the  largest  portion  of  the  consum- 
ers of  this  stock,  there  is  today  in  the  market  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors,  each  of  which  is  anxious  to  get 
the  stock  and  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  Hard  white 
shavings  are  active  at  5i/oc  to  6c  for  the  better  selec- 
tions. Soft  white  shavings  are  going  at  about  4%c  to 
5c ;  old  krafts  have  gone  up  to  31/26 ;  magazines  are  at 
2e  to  214c ;  ledger  stock  is  held  for  2%  to  3c ;  mixed 
papers  are  quoted  at  85c. 

In  the  paper  market,  there  is  nothing  new  to  offer. 
The  flood  of  notice  of  advances  in  price,  which  were 
being  sent  out  by  the  paper  mills  is  just  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  before.  It  seems  that  each  time  an  order  is 
placed  the  price  is  greater  than  the  previous  figure 
which  was  paid  for  the  goods.  In  wrappings,  it  is^dif- 
ficult  to  get  stock,  because  the  mills  are  all  sold  ahead. 
However,  reports  of  sales  by  jobbers  to  jobbers,  at 
verv  high  prices  have  been  recorded.  Tissues  are  prac- 
tically out  of  reach.  The  sulphite  situation  has  reflect- 
ed sti'ongly  on  the  bleached  tissues  which  are  almost 
unobtainable  at  $1.25.  The  demand  for  the  inferior 
srrades  of  tissues  is  also  very  strong.  Book  papers  are 
firm,  with  most  of  the  mills  sold  ahead  on  super. 
Boards  are  soaring  and  the  mills  have  little  to  offer" 

The  situation  in  the  news-print  market  has  enjoyed 
absolutelv  no  relief  despite  all  of  the  schemes  under 
way  which  are  designed  to  ease  conditions  by  effect- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  the  paper.  The 
time  is  now  approaching  for  the  making  of  new  con- 
tracts with  the  newspaper  publishers  and  considerable 
interest  is  manifested  in  what  will  occur.  There  is  no 
doubt,  so  it  seems,  that  any  contracts  will  be  renewed 
at  l"ss  than  3c.    In  many  instances,  no  contracts. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 

The  following  quotations  are  purely  nominal: 
Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  at  pulp  mill $36  to  $40 

Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  at  pulp  mill 5c  to  6e 

Easy  bleaching,  impt 614c  to  634c 

Unbleached   foreign,  ex-dock,  N.Y 5140  to  6i4c 

Kraft,  ex-dock.  N.Y ge  ^o  63^0 

Bleached,  domestic,  at  pulp  mill Ti^e  to  8c 

Bleached,   foreign,  ex-dock,  N.Y.,    (and  higher) 9e 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $4  00  up 

News  (sheets),  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $4.25  up 

New  contracts,  rolls, $3  10 

•Tobbers,  as  high  as '. ......  51/,^ 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3 .  . . gg 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3 9c 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2 9y  c 
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Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2 10c  up  WAR  THE  GREAT  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Book  papers  (carload)    No.  1 IQiic  up  (Southern  Lumberman) .  m 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1 lie  up  »EJ 

Sulphite  bonds 9c  up  It  isn't  a  pleasant  thought — that  nations  learn  mon 

Writino-s ^^'^  ^P  iu  a  few  months  of  war  than  in  many  years  of  peace 

Ledo^ers, ^^'^  "P  b^^t  in  any  such  case,  the  qiiestion  is  not  whether  it  v  . 

pjl-,jfp     ' $4.75  to  $6.00  pleasant  but  whether  it  is  trne.      Almost     every     d^^  '; 

Jlanila,  No.  1 6c  up  tliere  comes  from  England,  in  the  throes  of  war,    sonu  A 

Manila!  No.  2 ^^  up  item  of  news  that  in  peace  times  would  seem  to  the|  ■ 

Manila   B '^*^  ^P  English  like  a  revolution.   In  a  measure  the  same  thni^j  j't 

Ungla zed  Kraft $7.50  to  $10.00  is  true  of  all  the  belligerent  nations.   Changes  are  com-ji 

Glabed  Kraft $9.00  to  $12.00  ing  everywhere  and  the  world  will  not  be  the  same,' 

Tissues,  bleached 90c  to  $1.50  world  when  the  war  is  ended. 

Tissues,  unbleached $1.35  „:.„^ 

Tissues,  manila $1.20  I/' 


PLANTING   ON   HIGHWAYS. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  co-operation 
b.  t^veen  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  and 
the  State  Highway  Department  in  planting  shade  and 
fruit  trees  along  the  State  highways.  The  Department 
of  Forestry  will  grow  the  trees  from  seed  in  its  big 
nurseries.  They  will  be  transplanted  into  areas  set 
aside  for  the  purpose,  and  when  they  have  reached 
suitable  size  the  trees  will  be  turned  over  to  the  High- 
way Department  and  private  good-roads  organizations 
for  planting. 


California's  ever-threatening  forest  fires  of  the  dry 
season  hold  a  minimum  of  menace  to  the  great  tract 
of  redwood  trees,  because  the  bark,  several  inches 
tliiek,  is  almost  fireproof. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood  and*Pine^  Limit. 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up 
to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  February,  1917, 
for  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  and  pine  timber  on 
a  certain  area  situated  on  the  Black  Sturgeon 
River  and  other  territory  adjacent  thereto,  In  the 
District    of   Thunder   Bay. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on 
pulpwood,  and  per  thousand  feet  board  measure, 
on  pine,  that  they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  dues  of  40  cents  per  cord  for  spruce, 
and  20  cents  per  cord  for  other  pulpwoods,  and 
$2.00  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  pine, 
or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
for  the  riglit  to  operate  a  pulp  mill  and  a  paper 
mill  on  or  near  the  area  referred  to. 

Such  tenderers  shall  be  required  to  erect  a 
mill  or  mills  on  or  near  the  territory  and  to 
manufacture  the  wood  into  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Parties  making  tender  will  be  required  to  de- 
posit with  their  tender  a  marked  cheque  payable 
to  the  Honorable  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  for  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000). 
which  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of 
their  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out 
conditions,  etc.  The  said  $10,000  will  be  applied 
on  account  of  bonus  dues  as  they  accrue,  but  the 
regulation  dues,  as  mentioned  above,  will  require 
to  be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  of  cut- 
ting of  wood  and  timber  are  received. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  ac- 
cepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory, 
capital  to  be  invested,  etc.,  apply  to  the  under- 
signed, G.  H.  FERGUSON, 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 
Toronto,  1916. 


WANTED 


Second-hand  ground  wood  mill  ecfuipment  to 
include  grinders,  wet  machines,  pumps, 
hydraulic  presses  and  if  possible,  turbines 
adaptable  to  20  feet  head. 

MONTREAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

164  St.  James  St.,        ...      -      Montreal. 


ii !  1  i  I.  ■ ' 
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EPyHMPEimCE 

76  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
LONDON,  E.G. 

Paper,  etc.,  Agents 

Importers  and  Exporters  of  all  classes  of  Paper. 

Specialities :    Wrappings  and  Boards  of  all  kinds. 

Also  Importers  and  Exporters  of  Woodpulp  and 
other  Paper  making  materials. 

Also  Timber  and  Boxboard  Agents. 

(Established  1894). 


"WORLD"     Acid    Resisting 
Bronze  Digester  Top  Sleeve  Casting 


Manufacturers  of 
High    Grade    Specialties 

for 

PULP  MILLS 


When  Asking  for  Prices 
Send 

PLANS    AND 

SPECIFICATIONS 


Branch  at 

MONTREAL 


HARDWARE  AND  METAL  MERCHANTS 
BRASS    AND    IRON    FOUNDERS 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


Branch  at 

WINNIPEG 


f  Do  You   Know  That  f 

I  Claflin  Continuous  Beaters  | 


4i»»»»»»»»»4i4i.i..|.4.»»»  »  ♦  ♦♦  »  ♦  »4.»»»4  ♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦ 

I"    4    NTI-SULPHURIC"    ENAMEW  | 

4.               JA       The  only  protection  aeainst  the  action  ol   Acid  H  + 

4.              #V      and    Chemical    Fumes.      Used    by    the    leading  ■  + 

4.             #m     Paper    Mills.      Made  in    England  by    Griffiths  ■  * 

4i           JH^^    Bros     &     Co..   London       Contractors     to     the  ■       -  + 

4.          M       m  Admiralty  and  War  Office.                                          ^^^M  * 

t                           SPIELMANN    AGENCIES    REGD.     ^^^  1 

jl                                     205  Read  Building.,  St.  Alexander  Street.    MONTREAL  4. 


Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  j  of  the  cost, 
i  the  power,  and  |  of  your  floor  space,  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

Write   lor  full  information 


THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  | 

LANCASTER,  OHIO  | 


Agents- 


Laurie  Machinery  Co.  ,Limited,  Montreal,  t 


♦^^♦♦^^♦^^^^♦^^♦♦^^'^♦♦^^  ^^^^^^^>*^^^^^^^^^^ 


Mill  Agents 


MONTREAL. 


PROTECTO  and  PROTECTOCOAT 

BOILER  PRESERVATIVES  are  unlike  anything  else 
on  the  market  and  we  can  show  you  testimonials 
from  the  largest  paper  mills  in  America  and  five 
reasons  why  they  will  save  you  25  per  cent  or  more 
on  your  fuel  bill,  without  polluting  your  steam. 


Mill  Supplies 

LOCKPORT  FELT  CO'Y. 


4.4.4.4.4.4.4^.4MMHi.4H|.4H|„|H>4M|.4.4.*++4H-4"l'+*++**+***********************'^^ 

I  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Limited  ! 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 

J 

♦ 
♦ 
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Agents   for 

Lockport  Woolen  Superfine  Wet  and  Press  Felts. 

Fine  felts  for  fine  papers. 

Best  felts  for  all  papers. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  mean  the  mini- 
mum cost  per  ton  paper  made  and  that  is  what 
counts. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed. 


Everjrthing  in  Vulcanized  Fibre  including  Receptacles,  Trucks,  Gears,  etc. 
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PULP  GRINDERS 

In    Sizes   for  24",   30",   and  32"    Wood 

Our  Other  Lines  of  Manufacture  Include 

BRONZE   DIGESTER  &  ACID   SYSTEM  FITTINGS 

BRONZE    BLOW-OFF    VALVES 

P.  &  M.  ROTARY  SCREENS  (Using  Slotted  Plates) 

PAULL   ROTARY  SULPHUR   BURNERS 

Record  Improved  Quick  Opening  Valves 


in  Sizes  3"  to  20". 


MADE  OF  CAST  IRON,  BRONZE  AND  ACID  METAL. 


CO,,  LTD, 


18  TANSLEY  STREET 

MONTREAL 
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CANADIAN  WOOD  PULP 

WANTED 

FOR  ITALY 


A  permanent  business  in  Canadian  Pulp 
can  be  established  in  Italy  if  the  proposition 
is  tackled  at  once  while  the  Scandinavians 
are  out  of  the  market. 

We  require  an  agency 

for 

All  Grades  of  Wood  Pulp  for  Italy. 

We  have  our  own  office  in  Italy  and  perfect 
selling  organization,  which  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

MANN  &  COOK 

27  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ENGLAND 

Cablet:     "OILINESS,"  London. 

Codes:     A.B.C.  Fifth  Edition,  Lieber's  Standard,  Western  Union,  Etc. 
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Operate  Your  Plant 


at 


Maximum  Efficiency 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  particularly  under  present  conditions,  require  that 
the  power  generated  be  transmitted  without  loss  to  the  various  machines.  Pres- 
ent demand  and  prices  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  there  be  no  lost  power, 
and  */^MPHiBi>^  leather  belting  will  transmit  your  power  without  loss,  even  on 
your  Fourdriner  Machines,  Jordans,  Beaters,  etc.,  where  the  variation  of  load 
makes  the  service  severe. 


Is  the  result  of  40  years  close  study  of  the  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather 
belting.  y(VHPHiBi>!(  is  produced  under  the  strictest  inspection,  every  joint  is  as 
rigid  as  the  leather  itself.  The  finish  makes  the  belting  grip  the  pulley  and  pre- 
vents slipping,  guaranteeing  no  lost  motive  power. 

lMl)friP5oliiton0*lilui£ 


THE  GREAT  AMPHIBIAN 

An  attractive  little  booklet,  written  by  the  Right  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  dealing  with  the  story  of  Britain's  double  defence  against 
Prussian  oppression  sent  free  for  the  asking.  It's  well  worth  reading. 
Send  for  your  copy  to-day,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 


Amphibia 


Tanners  and  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Belts  for  40  years 

MONTREAL 
511  William  St. 


TORONTO 

38  Wellington  St.  E. 


VANCOUVER 

107-111  W»ter  St. 


ST.  JOHN 

149  Prince  WlUiam  St. 


WINNIPEG 

Gait  BuUding 


To  insure  satisfaction  state  where  belt  is  to  run. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly   Magazine   Devoted    to    the   Science   and  Practice   of   the    Pu'p    and   Paper    Manufacturing 

Industry   with   an   Up-to-date  Review   of  Conditions   in   the   Allied   Trades. 

Official    Journal    of    the    Technical   Section    of 

the     Canadian     Pulp     and    Paper     Association 

Published   by    The   Industrial    and    Educational   Press,   Limited 

35-45   St.   Alexander   Street   Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  263-265  Adelaide  St.,  W.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  Yorl<  Office,  206  Broadway. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  $2.00— United    States  $2.50— Foreign  $3.50. 

Single  Copies  20c. 
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Evidences   of    Prosperity 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  coming  into 
their  own  !  After  years  of  constructive  work  and  wait- 
ing— but  not  of  the  "watchful"  kind — our  paper  com- 
panies are  reaping  a  well-deserved  harvest. 

Ill  the  past  six  months  the  common  stock  of  Can- 
adian pulj)  and  paper  companies,  with  a  total  par  value 
of  $12,000,000,  has  entered  the  dividend  paying  class, 
while  another  $12,000,000  of  common  stock,  that  of  the 
Wayagamaek  and  Brompton,  is  expected  to  join  the 
dividend  paying  class  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
companies  which  have  made  initial  dividend  payments 
in  the  last  half  year  were  Riordon,  Price  Brothers  and 
Provincial  Paper.  In  the  matter  of  clearing  up  ac- 
cumulated dividends  ou  the  preferred  the  Canada 
Paper  Company  wiped  off  arrears  of  30  per  cent  a 
few  months  ago,  while  the  Howard  Smith  Co.  has 
paid  off  191/4  7c  and  will  pay  another  1%  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year.  Abitibi  has  also  paid 
off  a  portion  of  the  outstanding  dividends  on  its  pre- 
ferred. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  indications  that  the 
industry  is  on  a  sound  basis.  Canada  is  now  exporting 
pulp  and  paper  to  the  value  of  .$36,000,000  per  annum, 
and  conservative  estimates  go  to  show  that  dtiring  the 
year  1917  we  will  export  at  least  a  million  dollars  a 
week  of  pidp  and  paper,  making  our  paper  exports 
lead  all  other  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  paper  industry  is  due  to  the  war,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  For  .several  years  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  been  developing.  Mills  from  sotith  of  the 
border  have  been  disinantled  and  moved  across,  while 
new  capital  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
has  sought  investment  north  of  tlie  forty-ninth  parallel. 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  tliat  the  war  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  industry  as  it  shut  off  the  British  and  United 
States  imports  of  European  fibre  and  these  big  con- 
suming countries  were  forced  to  turn  to  Canada  for 
their  sui)plies. 

The  Pulp  and  Paiier  Magazine,  however,  has  always 
claimed  that  Canada  is  destined  to  be  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  centre  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  eventually  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
last  available  pulp  wood  supply  on  the  continent,  have 
abundant  water  power,  have  as  competent  paper  mak- 
ers and  as  Rood  a  supply  of  labor  as  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  while  our  shipping  facilities,  our  nearness 
to  the  United  States  markets,  and  our  connection  as 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  with  all  that  may  mean  in 
the  way  of  preferential  tariff  undoubtedly  spells  pros- 
perity for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


The  Christmas  Tree  Trade 

It  is  most  unfortunate  from  a  conservation  stand- 
point that  Christmas  requires  the  use  of  tens  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  spruce  and  other  evergreen  trees. 
These  trees  are  cut  down  and  shipped  out  by  the 
car  load ;  the  annual  export  making  very  serious  in- 
roads on  tlie  future  timber  supply  of  the  nation. 

Among  cattle  men  and  farmers  a  movement  has 
been  started  to  put  a  stop  to  the  killing  of  calves  for 
veal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  present  very  serious 
shortage  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle  is  largely  due  to  the 
pernicious  habit  of  slaughtering  young  calves.  If  a 
calf  is  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity  it  plays  a  very 
much  larger  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation 
than  if  slaughtered  shortly  after  birth. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  cutting  down  of  young 
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spruce  trees  affects  our  supply  of  pulp  wood.  A  man 
gets  but  a  few  cents  for  a  Christmas  tree  yet  it  is 
probably  cut  from  a  liillside  which  is  incapable  of 
growing  anything  else  but  trees.  The  cutter  never 
thinks  of  replacing  the  destroyed  tree  with  a  seedling 
and  so  the  way  is  paved  for  the  land  to  become  a 
barren  waste.  If  the  tree  is  left  to  mature  and  then 
cut  and  used  to  make  paper  the  return  is  much  larger 
and  with  our  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
reforestation  the  probabilities  are  that  a  seedling  or 
two  would  be  planted  to  take  the  place  of  the  tree  cut 
down. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  papermeu  the  Christmas 
tree  trade  is  most  hurtful  and  we  would  like  to  see 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

Above  all  others  the  cry  of  ""Woodman  spare  that 
tree"  goes  out  to  the  man  who  cuts  down  and  ships 
out  car  loads  of  young  spruce  trees. 


German  Peace  Propcsals 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  week  was  the  peace 
proposals  made  by  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor.  His  proposals  savor  almost  of  the 
ludicrous  in  view  of  what  Germany  is  now  doii'i| 
and  what  she  has  done  during  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years. 

For  oA-er  forty  years  Germany  was  preparino'  for 
this  conflict,  and  for  the  most  part  caught  the  rest 
of  Europe  unprepared.  Now  when  the  allied  na- 
tions are  attaining  something  like  their  maximum 
strength  and  Germany  is  on  the  down  grade  she  calls 
for  peace.  A  peace  concluded  on  the  terms  Germany 
would  make  would  be  a  victory  for  the  Tuetonie 
powers,  and  would  simply  mean  that  the  world  would 
continue  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  Prussian  mili- 
taris;n,  and  would  have  to  fight  the  war  all  over 
again  in  another  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  want  peace 
as  much  as  anybody  can  want  it,  but  we  don't  be- 
lieve in  au  inconclusive  peace  after  we  have  given 
our  in  in  and  our  money  in  the  prodigal  way  we  have 
done  sirice  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  world  will  eagerly  await  the  answer  to  be  given 
by  Lloyd  George  and  the  other  allied  leaders.  Unless 
all  our  previous  announcements  on  peace  go  for  naught 
the  allies  will  scornfully  reject  the  German  peace  pro- 
posals. Ex-Premier  Asquith  has  stated  that  "we  will 
never  sheath  the  sword  until  Prussian  militarism  has 
been  crushed."  Lloyd  George  has  stated  "the  fight 
would  be  to  a  finish,  a  knock-out  blow."  The  French 
Premier  and  the  Russian  leader  of  the  Duma  have 
made  the  same  statements.  The  call  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  Germany  is  a  sign  of  growing  weakness,  but 
we  must  not  meekly  give  way  the  first  time  the 
Kaiser  calls  "Kamerad. ""  He  and  his  war  lords  must 
be  beaten  to  their  knees. 


JOURNALIST  TURNS  SALESMAN. 

Elsewlioro  in  this  issiu'  is  an  announcement  stating 
that  Bates  and  Innes,  Felt  Makei-s  of  Carleton  Place, 
Out.,  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Coristine  Bldg., 
Montreal,  and  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Bates  will  have  charge  of 
the  same.  Mr.  Bates  is  already  well  known  to  a 
great  many  pulp  and  paper  men  throughout  Canada, 
and  we  predict  that  before  long  he  will  be  known  to 
every  live  paper  maker  in  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Bates 
is  an  erstwhile  journalist,  but  either  because  of  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Lanark,  a  Scotch  settlement,  or 
through  long  association  with  the  Scotch  he  early  in 
lire  realized  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  bawbees  in  the 
journalistic  iield  and  so  has  decided  to  mak'^  a  tox'tune 
as  a  commission  broker.  Mr.  Bates  was  born  in  Lan- 
ark some  twenty-seven  years  ago,  educated  in  that 
burg,  and  then  took  the  commercial  course  at  McGill. 
For  the  past  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Textile  Journal  and  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  as  well  as  American  paper  journals. 
"Stan's""  sunny  smile  and  good  salesmanship  ought 
to  make  a  combination  that  is  hard  to  beat.  The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  wishes  him  every  success  in  his 
new  venture. 


HO"WARD  SMITH  CLEANS  UP  DEFERRED  DIVI- 
DENDS. 

Further  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  companies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Company  has  paid  up  all  its 
deferred  dividends  amounting  to  19  1-4  per  cent. 

After  declaring  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  on  account  of  back  deferred  divi- 
dends, directors  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company 
yesterday  made  an  additional  distribution  of  12  1-4 
per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  paj'able  December 
20th.  Seven  per  cent  of  this  declaration  is  applic- 
able to  the  arrears  for  he  year  1915  and  5  1-4  per 
cent  to  the  arrears  of  the  current  year  to  date. 

The  shares  of  the  Howard  Smith  Company  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  unlisted  department  of  the  Mon- 
treal Stock  Exchange. 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES  CREATE  NEW 
SUBSIDIARY. 

The  Beaver  Board  Timber  Company,  Limited,  has 
just  been  incorporated  with  a  Dominion  Charter  to 
take  over  the  interests  of  the  Smith-Fassett  Lumber 
Cou^any  at  Charlton,  located  on  the  Blanch  River  al- 
jacent  to  Long  and  Kimagami  Lakes  in  Upper  On- 
tario. The  property  consists  of  saw  mill,  yards,  track- 
age, stables,  warehouses,  etc.,  together  with  their  tim- 
ber limits,  camps,  boats,  logging  and  driving  equip- 
ment. Additional  timber  limits  have  been  secured  ad- 
jacent to  their  pi-operty  and  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  further  additions. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Beaver  Board  Com- 
panies is  for  the  purpose  of  further  insuring  their 
supply  of  spruce  wood  for  the  operation  of  their  large 
plant  at  Thorold,  the  capacity  of  which  has  been  re- 
cently increased. 

The  president  of  the  new  subsidiary  is:  "W.  F.  Mac- 
Glashan,  and  the  general  manager  is  J.  B.  O'Brien. 
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Pulpwood  Measurements  and  Some  Factors  In- 
volved in  Chipping  and  Baling  Pulpwood 


By  O.  F.  BRYANT. 


The  pi'obleiii  of  pulpwood  supply  is  one  which  is 
probably  less  acutely  felt  in  Canada  than  in  other 
countries  at  the  present  time  but  the  Canadian  supply 
is  not  unlimited  and  many  of  our  pulp  manufacturers 
are  beginning  by  their  policies  of  reforestation  to  re- 
cognize this  fact.  Many  mills  are  still  favorably  located 
as  regards  their  wood  supplies  but  some  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  increasing  wood  costs  and  if  the 
jtresent  methods  of  cutting  are  persisted  in  all  will 
sooner  or  later  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  adequate  sup- 
l)lies  at  reasonable  prices. 

When  the  supply  of  timber  within  reasonable  haul- 
ing distance  of  a  mill  shows  signs  of  becoming  ex- 
hausted there  are  three  possible  lines  of  procedure, — 


Fig.    1. — The    Cummer    Dryer    With    Side    Wall 
Away   to   Show   Path   of   Hot   Gases 
Through    Dryer. 


First,  reforestation,  thus  maintaining  the  supply  near 
at  hand;  Second,  securing  the  timber  from  sources  re- 
mote from  the  mill  and,  third  utilizing  waste  wood 
such  as  saw  mill  waste.  The  method  of  reforestation  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  but  it  is  with 
the  obtaining  of  wood  from  distant  sources  and  the 
utilization  of  waste  that  we  will  deal  at  this  time. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  there  are  large  tracts 
of  pulpwood  which  have  never  been  considered  as 
available  sources  of  supply  for  pulp  mills.  These  tracts 
are  not  necessarily  inaccessible,  in  fact  some  of  them 
are  situated  directly  on  railroads  but  their  distance 
from  the  markets  is  so  great  that  high  freight  rates 
make  their  successful  exploitation  impossible.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  to  some  extent 
on  such  tracts  for  our  supplies  of  pulp  wood  and  for 
this  reason  the  i)roblera  of  reducing  freight  costs  must 
be  solved.  A  similar  problem  in  connection  with  ship- 
ping pulp  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  years 
ago  by  eliminating  the  water  from  the  pulp,  thus  re- 
ducing the  weight  and  tthis  seems  to  be  the  most  rea- 
sonable method  of  treating  the  pulpwood  problem. 
Wood  as  cut  or  after  driving  contains  a  large  amount 
of  water,  often  as  high  as  a  pound  of  water  for  every 
pound  of  wood,  and  the  main  problem  consists  in  devis- 
ing a  method  of  driving  off  this  water  which  will  not 


be  so  costly  as  to  overcome  any  advantages  of  lowered 
freight  costs. 

Two  methods  of  eliminating  the  water  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  namely  natural  seasoning  and  artificial  dry- 
ing. In  the  case  of  natural  seasoning  the  wood  may  be 
stacked  in  the  woods  with  or  without  the  bark  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  comes  to  an  air  dry  condition. 
There  are,  however,  several  reasons  for  not  adopting 
this  procedure.  The  wood  requires  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  years  to  thoroughly  season  and  during  this 
time  considerable  capital  is  tied  up ;  at  the  same  time 
tliere  is  always  the  danger  of  loss  by  fire.  In  addition 
to  this  the  timber  is  more  than  likely  to  become  fungus 
infected  and  a  very  appreciable  loss  through  deteriora- 
tion on  this  account  may  be  entailed.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  the  seasoning  of  the  wood  at  or  near  the 
lumbering  operations  is  not  an  altogether  attractive 
proposition. 

Artificial  drying  requires  that  the  wood  receive  some 
preliminary  treatment  to  reduce  it  to  small  dimensions 
iicfoi-e  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive  off  the  moisture. 
Drying  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  log  or  bolt  is  out 
of  the  question  since  owing  to  the  low  conductivity  of 
the  wood  the  outside  of  the  log  will  be  dried  while  the 
inside  still  contains  considerable  moisture.  If  the  whole 
of  the  moisture  is  to  be  removed  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  the  fuel  used  will  more  than  offset  any  advan- 


Fig.   2. —  Ruggles — Coles   Class   "B"   Dryer. 

tages  derived  from  drying.  When,  however,  the  wood 
is  reduced  to  comparatively  small  dimensions  the  pro- 
blem is  greatly  simplified.  Such  wood,  of  course,  is 
unsuitable  for  gi'ouudwood  but  can  be  reduced  to  a 
form  that  would  be  exactly  that  required  by  the  che- 
mical processes.  The  most  reasonable  procedure  is  to 
bark  the  wood,  chip  it  as  is  done  in  ordinary  mill 
practice  and  dry  the  chips  in  a  suitable  drying  appa- 
ratus. The  chips  offering  as  they  do  an  enormously 
large  surface  as  compared  with  the  log  will  dry  out 
quickly  and  M'ith  a  comparatively  low  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

After  drying  the  chips  is  it  necessary  to  put  them  in 
some  suitable  form  for  shipping.  The  ordinary  60,000 
pounds  freight  car  with  a  loading  capacity  of  about 
2,448  cu.  ft.  cannot  be  loaded  to  capacity  with  loose 
chips,  in  fact  it  will  hold  only  about  19,000  pounds  of 
chips  in  this  form,     whereas     the     minimum     loading 
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weight  is  40,000  pounds.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  find  some  method  for  compressing  the  chips  so  that 
they  occupy  a  smaller  volume.  By  using  a  baling  press 
and  compressing  the  chips  to  about  50  per  cent,  of 
their  original  volume  approximately  38,000  pounds  of 
chips  can  be  loaded  into  the  car.  In  this  way  a  60,000 
pound  car  can  be  loaded  up  with  chips  to  practically 
its  minimum  capacity. 

In  dealing  with  sawiuill  waste  we  are  practically 
confined  to  slabs  and  edgings  as  our  material  for  pulp- 
wood.  The  utilization  of  these  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea  and  has 
been  carried  out  successfully  both  in  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate mills  for  several  years.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  mills  -which  are  located  near  or  run  in  conjunction 
with  saw  mills.  The  necessity  of  having  the  wood  thor- 
oughly clean  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite  process  makes 
the  use  of  slabs  a  less  attractive  proposition  than  with 
the  sulphate  process  in  whicli  the  wood  does  not  have 
to  be  so  clean,  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  barking  drums 
are  being  made  which  handle  slabs  successfully  and  if 
this  is  the  case  their  utilization  by  the  sulphite  process 


tain  that  a  pulp  suitable  for  some  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  paper  can  be  made. 

The  question  of  utilizing  slabs  from  saw  mills 
situated  at  some  distance  from  pulp  mills  is  more  un- 
uncertain.  The  freight  costs,  costs  of  handling  and 
cost  of  material  itself  makes  the  utilization  of  slabs  a 
very  difficult  matter  with  which  to  deal.  With  the  idea 
that  the  same  procedure  which  apparently  solves  the 
problem  of  shipping  pulpwood  from  considerable  dis- 
tances, that  is,  chipping,  drying  and  baling,  might  be 
successfully  applied  to  sawmill  waste  some  time  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  problem.  It  was  thought  that 
plants  could  be  located  at  sawmills  by  which  the  slabs 
could  be  barked  and  prejiared  for  shipment  to  the  pulp 
mills  but  further  investigation  showed  this  proposition 
is  not  as  feasible  as  at  first  appeared.  Taking  as  an 
example  a  mill  sawing  20,000,000  board  feet  per  year 
it  was  found  that  the  output  of  slabs  was  about  8,000 
cords.  When  the  cost  of  a  chipping,  drying  and  baling 
plant  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
nearly  four  cords  of  slabs  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  pulp  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 


Fig.  3. — Hess    Dryer    Ruck    Portion   of    End   Wall   Cut 
Away  to  Show   Position  of  Shelves  and   Dis- 
tribution of  Material  to  be  Dried. 


will  probably  increase.  The  chipping  of  slabs  is  also 
more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  round  Avood  and  less 
uniform  chips  are  obtained  but  such  experiments  as 
we  have  carried  out  indicate  that  a  fairly  good  grade 
of  chips  can  be  obtained  and  that  the  yield  of  chips 
from  a  cord  of  slabs  and  from  a  cord  of  round  wood 
are  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other 
as  the  solid  contents  of  the  two  cords. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  where  a  pulp  mill  is  situated 
near  a  saw  mill  the  utilization  of  slabs  is  feasible  and 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  a  sulphate  mill.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  bark  from  slabs  and 
j)arlicularly  the  brown  inner  bark,  the  cambium,  it  is 
doniitful  if  a  clean,  high  grade  pulp  can  be  produced 
from  this  material  by  the  sulphite  process  but  it  is  cer- 


Fig.    4.- 


-Rucks    of    Hess    Dryer    Showing    Steel    Up- 
rights and   Shelves. 


slabs  produced  yearly  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  very 
great  expenditure.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  run 
the  plant  about  two  hundred  days,  the  average  sawing 
time  of  a  mill,  leaving  it  idle  the  rest  of  the  year  or 
else  to  use  a  smaller  plant  and  run  it  the  year  round 
piling  the  slabs  in  the  yard  until  they  could  be  worked 
up.  In  the  latter  case  the  cost  of  handling  and  rehand- 
ling  the  slabs  being  considerably  higher  than  for  round 
wood  would  be  prohibitive. 

With  pulpwood  at  its  present  prices  it  appears  that 
only  mills  which  are  located  at  or  near  sawmills  can 
successfidl\'  use  sawmill  waste.  The  shipping  of  such 
waste  either  in  the  form  of  slabs  or  chips  to  distant 
I)oints  seems  to  be  out  of  the  i|uestion. 

The  experimental  work  on  the  chipping  and  baling 
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of  pulpwood  has  been  carried  out  at.  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratories  of  Canada  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canada  and  Gulf  Terminal  Railway.  The  idea  of 
barking,  chipping,  drying  and  baling  of  pulpwood  at 
or  within  river  driving  distance  of  the  lumber  opera- 
tion originated  entirely  with  the  Canada  and  Gulf 
Terminal  Railway.  Early  in  their  work  they  realized 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  data  as  to  weight  per  cord 
of  rough  and  peeled  wood,  both  green  and  dry,  the 
slirinkage  in  volume  and  weight  on  ])eeling,  the  yield 
of  chips  per  cord  of  peeled  wood,  etc.  With  this  in  view 
they  arranged  with  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
of  Canada  to  carry  out  a  series  of  tests  to  obtain  these 
data. 


ASSf 

viously  determined,  were  added  to  make  vip  to  a  full 
cord  and  from  this  the  solid  content  and  weight  of 
a  peeled  cord  were  determined.  All  the  above  measure- 
ments were  carried  out  on  two  separate  cords  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  more  accurately  the  solid  con- 
tent of  a  cord  of  wood  the  volume  of  the  wood  in  one 
of  the  cords  was  determined  by  immersion.  Each  stick 
was  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water  ,the  water  displaced 
by  the  stick  was  weighed  and  the  volume  of  the  stick 
calculated. 

The  other  cord  of  wood  was  then  chipped  with  a 
47-inch  Carthage  Chipper  using  two  knives  on  the 
disc  and  the  chips  thus  obtained  screened.  The  screen- 
ing was  done  with  a  small  shaker  screen  equipped  with 
a  one  inch  and  a  one  iiuarter  inch  screen.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crusher  or  re-chipper  chips  of  the  proper 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  length  but  too  wide 
to  pass  through  the  one  inch  screen  were  broken  up  by 
hand,  all  other  chips  not  passing  through  the  one  inch 
screen  were  considered  as  large  chips.  The  chips  pass- 
ing through  the  one  inch  but  not  through  the  one 
(|uarter  inch  screen  were  called  good  chips  while  every- 
thing passing  through  the  one  quarter  inch  screen  was 
considered  as  sawdust.  The  weights  of  the  three  grades 
of  chips  were  determined,  moisture  tests  were  run  and 
from  these  data  the  yield  of  chips  per  cord  of  peeled 


5. — Side   View  of   Ruck  of  Hess   Dryer,  Showing 
Material    Lying    in    Position   for    Drying. 


Two  cords  of  pulpwood  wci-e  used  for  the  work  the 
wood  being  an  average  of  that  cut  in  the  vicinity  of 
INIatane,  Que.  The  measurements  were  made  by  piling 
the  wood  in  a  rack  of  the  standard  cord  dimensions 
4-ft.  X  4-ft.  X  8-ft.  The  length  and  weight  of  each  stick 
was  taken  and  the  diameters  of  the  large  and  small 
end  determined  with  a  caliper  and  a  tape.  From 
these  data  the  solid  content  and  weight  of  a  cord  of 
rough  wood  were  determined.  The  wood  was  then 
carefully  peeled  and  all  projections  such  as  stubs  of 
branches  were  removed.  The  bark  from  the  wood  was 
weighed  and  the  moisture  determined  in  order  to  find 
the  loss  of  weight  on  barking.  The  diameters  of  each 
stick  were  again  carefully  determined  and  by  means 
of  these  data  barking  loss  was  checked  and  the  solid 
content  of  peeled  wood  was  obtained.  The  peeled 
sticks  were  then  replied  in  the  rack  and  from  the 
overall  dimensions  the  volume  shrinkage  on  barking 
was  found.  A  sufficient  number  of  peeled  sticks,  the 
diameters,  weight  and  length  of  which  had  been  pre- 


pjg_   6. — Hess    Dryer    Willi    Ground    Wood    Removed. 


wood  was  obtained.  The  volume  of  good  chips  was 
determined  by  packing  the  chips  lightly  in  a  box 
whose  cubical  content  was  eigth  cubic  feet. 

A  similar  series  of  test  was  run  on  a  cord  of  slabs 
to  determine  the  weight,  solid  content  and  yield  of 
chips. 

A  portion  of  the  data  obtained  from  these  experi- 
ments is  given  in  Table  I : 
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Pulpwood  Measurements. — Table  I. 

Rough     Peeled  Peeled 
cord.     cord,     slabs. 


Spruce,  per  ceut 

Balsam,  per  cent 

Sticks  per  cord.  No 

Solid  contents  by  tape,  cu.  ft 

Solid  contents  by  immersion,  cu.  ft. 

"Wet  weight,  lbs". 

Bone  dry  weight,  lbs 

Bone  dry  weight  bark,  lbs 

Bone  dry  weight  peeled  wood,  lbs. 
Solid  contents  peeled  wood  by  Im- 
mersion, cu.  ft 

Volume  loss  on  barking,  per  cent. 
Bone  dry  weight  good  chips,  lbs.. . 
Volume  good  chips,  cu.  ft 


18.8 

81.2 

95 

102.76 

4,620 

2,232 

240 

1,951 

86.1 
11.46 
1,731 

269 


18.9 
81.1 
107 
102.2 
97.05 
4,492 
2.170 


70.3 
3,253 
1,617 


2,170       1,617 
97.05       70.3 


1.941       1,377 
302  215 


f.   .f. 


Fig. 


-Hess    Dryer   With    Rear    Wall    Removed. 


The  dr.ving  of  the  chips  is  a  problem  which  deserves 
considerable  attention.  It  is  probably  best  to  dry  them 
to  a  moisture  content  of  about  15  per  cent,  calculated 
on  the  wet  M-eight  of  the  wood,  as  this  is  somewhat  be- 
low the  moisture  content  of  air  dr,v  wood.  In  this  con- 
dition the  chips  after  baling  will  have  a  tendency  to 
take  up  moisture  and  swell  thereby  tightening  the 
bale,  whereas  with  a  higher  moisture  content,  say  30 
per  cent.,  the  chip  will  loose  moistxire  and  shrink  caus- 
ing the  bale  to  loosen  and  fall  apart.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  drv  the  chips  much  below  15%  moisture  con- 
tent as  it  becomes  difficult  to  drive  off  the  moisture 
below  this  point. 

There  are  several  dryers  which  may  be  used  for  dry- 
ing chips  three  of  which  will  be  briefl.v  described  here. 

"The  Ciunmer  Dryer,"  Fig.  1,  consists  of  a  c.vlind- 
er  of  heavy  steel  plate  fitted  with  angle  irons  which 
serve  as  lifting  flights  for  agitating  the  chips.  Tlu' 
whole  is  enclosed  in  brickwork  with  a  fire  box  at  the 
front.    The  hot  gases  are  drawn  through  the   drying 


apjjaratus  in  the  dii-ection  indicated  b,v  the  arrows  by 
means  of  a  fan.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  hot  air  and 
gases  enter  the  c.vlinder  through  the  hooded  openings 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  balance  entering  at  the  rear 
of  the  c.vlinder.  By  this  arrangement  the  hotest  gases 
come  in  contact  with  the  wet,  cold  material  as  it  enters 
tlie  cylinder  while  by  means  of  sliding  doors  in  the 
dryer  setting  cold  air  can  be  admitted  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  rear  end  of  the  c.vlind- 
er. The  lowest  temperature  and  least  circulation  is  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  c.vlinder  where  the  material  is  dr.y- 
est.  It  is  claimed  that  the  dryer  is  ver.v  economical 
evaporating  at  least  ten  pounds  of  moisture  per  pound 
of  slack  bituminoiis  coal. 

Another  form  of  drver  which  might  be  used  for  this 
work  is  the  Ruggles-Coles  Class  "B"  Dryer  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  consists  of  a  long  hollow  rotat- 
ing c.vlinder  from  21  to  36  feet  in  length  and  from  4  to 
7  feet  in  diameter  to  which  a  furnace  for  suppl.ving 
hot  gases  is  connected.  The  furnace  gases  pass  down 
through  a  central  pipe  running  through  the  cylinder, 
enter  a  header  at  the  rear  and  pass  back  through  tubes 
placed  on  the  inner  shell  of  the  c.vlinder  and  are 
finally  drawn  out  b.v  means  of  an  exhaust  fan.  The 
chips  are  fed  into  tlie  space  between  the  central  pipe 
and  the  tubes  and  are  delivered  in  a  dry  condition 
through  openings  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder  farthest 
fi'om  the  furnace.  The  dr.ving  chamber  is  connected  to 
the  fan  bv  means  of  a  small  flue  with  a  damper  so  that 


Fig.    7. — Hess    Dryer    With    Side    Wall    Removed. 


varying  amounts  of  air  may  be  drawn  through  the 
chips  to  carrv  off  the  moisture.  The  chips  in  passing 
through  the  cylinder  are  lifted  up  by  the  tubes  which 
act  as  lifting  flights  and  spilled  out  over  the  central 
l)ipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  thus  increasing  the 
eft'iciene.v  of  drying.  These  dr.vers  will  give  an  effi- 
cienc.v  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  value  of  the 
coal. 
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A  dryer  of  quite  different  construction  which  has 
been  drj'ing  grain  successfully  for  several  years  and  a 
modification  of  which  is  now  being  used  by  the  British 
Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  for  drying  chips  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Hess  Warming  and  Ventilating  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  This  dryer  consists  of  a  series  of 
racks  made  up  of  shelves  attached  to  vertical  steel 
plates.  The  shelves  are  staggered  opposite  each  other 
ill  such  a  way  that  the  cliips  descend  through  the  rack§ 
in  a  zig-zag  course  and  are  finally  discharged  into  a 
hopper  and  from  the  hopper  to  a  conveyor  belt.  Unfor- 
tunately this  company  could  not  furnish  cuts  and 
drawings  of  their  drying  apparatus  but  they  did  send 
a  blueprint  of  an  installed  chip  dryer  and  cuts  of  their 
grain  dryers  which  are  very  similar  to  their  chip  dry- 
ers. Figure  3  is  a  sectional  end  view  of  the  grain  racks 
showing  the  staggered  shelves  and  the  general  course 


Fig.  9. — Hess   Pneumatic   Drier   For  Chips. 


of  the  chips  through  the  rack.  The  levers  in  the  fore- 
ground for  filling  and  dumping  the  racks  are  absent  in 
the  chip  dryer  the  chips  being  fed  slowly  through  the 
racks  by  means  of  mechanical  feeders  at  the  bottom. 
The  parts  of  the  dryer  which  hold  the  chips  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  cannot  choke  as  all  the  openings 
and  spaces  in  which  the  chips  are  held  increase  in  size 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  shelves  in  the  chip  dryer  are 
placed  at  a  different  angle  than  those  shown  in  Fig.  3 
so  as  to  insure  the  easy  flow  of  the  chips  through  the 
racks.  Another  view  of  the  racks  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  layers  of  chips  lying  on  the 
shelves  are  well  exposed  to  the  air.  The  spaces  between 
the  racks  are  of  such  dimension  that  they  will  readily 
admit  a  man,  hence  the  distribution  and  air  pressure 
are  very  uniform.  Fig.  5,  a  side  view  of  the  rack,  shows 
the  ^/4-inch  openings  with  overhanging  edges  for  the 
admission  of  air  through  the  body  of  the  shelves. 
Figures  6,  7  and  8  show  a  dryer  installation  with  the 
front,  side  and  rear  wall  respectively,  removed.  These 
show  very  clearly  the  position  of  the  i-aeks,  hoppers, 
fans,  coils  and  conveyors  and  give  good  idea  of  the 
type  of  build  required  for  the  apparatus.  In  a  dryer 
designed  for  chips  the  fans  would  deliver  hot  air  at  a 
point  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  racks  than  is  shown  in 
these  cuts.  A  drawing  of  the  housing  of  a  chip  dryer 
IS  shown  in  Figure  9.  This  drawing  gives  dimensions 
of  building,  etc.,  and  is  of  an  actual  dryer  installed  for 
drying  chips. 


A  dryer  of  sufficient  capacity  to  dry  2,500  cu.  ft. 
of  chips  per  hour  from  a  moisture  content  of  55  per 
cent  to  one  of  15  per  cent,  would  require  50  horse- 
power to  operate  the  fans  and  feeders  and  300  boiler 
horsepower  to  supply  steam  for  drying  the  chips. 

While  the  exact  details  of  the  balers  required  for 
baling  chips  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
warrant  a  description  at  this  time  experiments  with 
exi.sting  balers  have  shown  that  the  baling  of  chips  is 
;)n  entirely  feasible  proposition.  With  a  comparatively 
light  baler  and  with  a  pressure  of  about  115  lbs.  per 
square  inch  chips  have  been  compressed  to  50  per  cent 
of  their  original  volume. 

The  dimensions  of  the  bales  will  be  29-in.  x  33-in.  x 
28-in.  and  they  will  be  bound  top  and  bottom  by  three 
wooden  slats  and  tied  by  three  wire  bands.  A  photo- 
graph of  a  bale  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  baling  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  close  up  the  chips  and  render  penetration  by 
the  cooking  liquor  more  difficult  than  with  ordinary 
chips  and  the  criticism  has  also  been  offered  that  the 
chips  might  be  considerably  broken  up  in  the  baling 
process.  Chips  from  some  of  the  bales  made  have  been 
examined  but  in  no  case  could  a  tendency  toward  clos- 
ing up  or  breaking  up  be  discovered. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  dry  baled  chips.  Purchasing  by  weight  instead 
of  volume  and  buying  chips  of  a  known  moisture  con- 
tent will  ensure  the  buyer  of  getting  a  known  amount 
of  wood  instead  of  a  very  variable  amount  as  where 


Fig. 


10. — Bale  of  Chips  Showing   IVIethod  of  Binding 
and  Tying. 


buying  by  the  cord  in  which  case  both  the  solid  con- 
tent and  moisture  content  vary.  Freight  charges  on  a 
lot  of  more  or  less  useless  material  such  as  bark  and 
sawdust  which  at  best  can  only  be  used  as  fuel  will  be 
avoided.  There  will  be  very  little  danger  of  dry  rot, 
as  is  the  case  with  wood  stored  in  yards,  for  even 
though  the  chips  have  to  be  stored  the  low  moisture 
content  will  greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  fungus  infec- 
tion. 

Several  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  use  of  dry 
cliips  in  the  manufacturing  process.  There  is  a  de- 
crease in  volume  when  chips  are  dried  and  this  allows 
a  greater  amount  of  chips  to  be  charged  into  the 
digester  than  with  wet  chips  resulting  in  an  increased 
yield   of  pulp   per   digester.    Owing   to   the   fact   that 
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less  water  is  present  to  dilute  the  cooking  liquor  a 
saving  sulphur  and  coal  is  made  and  the  almost  con- 
stant amount  of  moisture  in  the  chips  greatly  reduces 
the  troubles  experienced  by  the  acid  plant  in  keeping, 
the  cooking  liquor  at  a  constant  strength. 

Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  effect  the  drying  of 
chips  to  a  moisture  content  of  15  per  cent,  would  have 
on  the  pulp  produced.  Sapwood  carries  more  moisture 
than  lieartwood  and  is  also  more  easily  penetrated  than 
the  latter  and  it  may  be  that  this  moisture  thus  serves 
to  equalize  the  action  of  the  cooking  li(iuor  on  sap- 
wood  and  heartwood.  Destroying  the  moisture  balance 
by  drying  the  wood  might  result  in  an  over  cooked  sap- 
wood  or  an  under  cooked  heartwood.  The  yield  and 
grade  of  pulp  from  sapwood  as  compared  to  heart- 
wood,  the  penetration  of  the  cooking  liquor  and  the 


O.   F.   Bryant   Whose    Interesting    Paper   Read   at  the 

Recent  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 

Appears   In  This   Issue. 

best  cooking  conditions  for  producing  pulp  from  sap- 
wood  are  problems  of  particular  interest  particularly 
in  the  utilization  of  slabs  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 
Problems  such  as  these  can  only  be  solved  by  exhaus- 
tive experiments  and  work  is  now  being  carried  out  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  which  it 
is  hoped  will  bring  us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
these  matters. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  liearty  co- 
operation of  Mr.  E.  S.  Holloway  of  the  Canada  and 
Gulf  Terminal  Railway  and  the  valuable  assistance  of 
my  associates  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of 
Canada  in  carrying  out  the  experimental  work  herein 
outlined. 


TO  USE  WASTE  FROM  SAW  MILLS. 

Discoveries  recently  made  at  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment forest  laboratory  in  use  of  former  waste  ma- 
terial from  saw  mills  in  paper  making  have  proved 
so  important  that  price  of  rags  dropped  from  .$72  a 
ton  to  $35.  In  several  mills  rags  are  being  supplanted 
to  extent  of  30  per  cent  by  waste  bark,  without  dimin- 
ishing quality  of  finished  product.  Recent  figures 
show  there  are  about  700,000  tons  of  hemlock  bark  pro- 
duced each  year.  After  being  used  for  tanning  bark 
was  sold  for  fuel  with  value  of  60  cents  a  ton. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY. 

I.  H.  WELDON :  Twenty-Four  Years  a  Pulp  and 
Paper  Man. 

Sixty  and  seventy  years  ago  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
old  Ontario  —  the  sturdy  Scottish  and  Irish  stock 
which  braved  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic  in  sailing 
vessels  to  find  the  shores  of  Canada  —  plunged  into 
a  wilderness  of  forest,  and  after  a  generation  of  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fine 
agricultural  counties  of  the  present  day.  Amongst 
those  hardy  husbandmen  of  Ontario's  early  days  were 
the  Weldons,  who  migrated  from  Antrim  county,  Ire- 
lantl,  and  found  themselves  a  home  in  that  portion  of 
western  Ontario  now  described  as  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford. One  of  that  family  lived  to  the  remarkable  age 
of  10-4  years,  and  he  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  I.  H. 
Weldon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  at  forty-one 
years  of  age,  gives  evidence  of  possessing  all  the  vitality 
of  his  venerable  ancestor. 

A  Farmer  of  Pulpwood. 

Just  as  I.  H.  Weldon 's  late  forbears  penetrated  the 
forests  of  Oxford  county  over  half  a  century  ago,  he 
has  turned  his  steps  toward  the  vast  expanses  of  pine  in 
Ontario's  hinterland,  and  to-day  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  kind  of  farnung,  namely,  that  of 


I.   H.   Weldon,   President   Provincial    Paper   Mills. 

pulpwood.  President  of  a  trio  of  companies  which 
control  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  manufacture 
of  book,  bond,  writing,  coated  and  tissue  papers  in 
Canada.  I.  H.  Weldon  is  a  fair  example  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  first  generation  of  Ontario's  rug- 
ged pioneers.  Agriculture  probably  has  lost  in  such 
cases  what  the  manufacturing  industries  have  gained, 
but,  all  in  all,  the  deal  has  been  a  fair  one  so  far  as  the 
whole  country  has  been  concerned. 

Started  to  Study  Medicine. 

I.  H.  Weldon  1ms  lieen  in  the  paper  business  since 
he  was  seventeen  years  old. 

He  came  to  Toronto  from  the  farm  with  the  idea  of 
studying  medicine,  but  after  his  first  year  at  college 
he  decided  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  the  Toronto 
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office  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  where  his  older 
brother  was  manager.  Tliat  was  the  beginning  of  I. 
H.  Weldon  as  a  paper  man.  His  first  job  was  that  of 
office  boy  at  the  munificent  salary  of  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  week.  He  never  returned  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  After  spending  eight  years  with  the  Eddy 
firm  he  joined  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  at  Grand 
Mere,  Quebec,  as  manager  of  sales  for  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  With  four  years'  experience  in  that 
position,  he  next  crossed  the  line  to  go  with  the 
Burgess  Sulphite  Company  of  Boston.  This  third  job 
took  the  form  of  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  business 
of  pulp  and  paper,  and  in  1909  Mr.  Weldon  returned 
to  Canada  to  organize  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Company.  He  first  purchased  mills  at  Mille  Roches, 
Ont.,  and  later  acquired  other  mills  at  Thorold  and 
Georgetown.  The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co., 
Limited,  has  since  become  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  of  which  Mr.  Weldon  is  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  Literlake  Tissue 
Mills  at  Merritton,  where  one  of  the  largest  tissue- 
making  plants  in   Canada   is  located. 

Efficient,  But  Humane. 

Organization  and  efficiency  are  the  two  watchwords 
which  have  guided  I.  H.  Weldon  along  the  road  to 
success.  In  1914  the  Caimdian  Pulp  &  Pajier  Associa- 
tion sprang  into  existence,  with  eight  members.  The 
first  President  was  Mr.  Carl  Kiordon,  and  the  first 
Vice-President  was  L  H.  Weldon.  hi  1915,  when  Mr. 
Weldon  became  President,  the  association  grew  until  it 
had  forty-one  members,  representing  ninety-three  per 
cent  of  the  total  pul]3  and  paper  tonnage  in  Canada. 
But  while  emjihasizing  the  value  of  scientific  organiza- 
tion in  the  pulp  and  i)aper  business  as  a  wliole,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  mills,  Mr.  Weldon  "s  idea  of  efficiency 
has  not  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  humani- 
tarianism.  The  fact  is  that  the  newspaperman  who  in- 
terviews the  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
just  now  will  hear  a  deal  more  about  the  evening  in- 
dustrial classes  for  workmen  which  liave  just  been 
started  in  Thorold,  about  the  safety  associations  in 
connection  with  the  Ontario  pulp  and  paper  makers, 
and  about  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind, 
on  the  board  of  which  institution  he  is  Chairman,  than 
conditions  affecting  the  pulpwood  business.  While  a 
shrewd,  practical  mind  watches  trade,  and  profits  by 
it,  a  generous  and  humane  Irish  heart  does  not  forget 
the  conditions  under  which  men  work  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills. 

Canada's  Future  in  Paper. 

The  future  of  Canada  in  the  paper  industry  is  un- 
limited, according  to  Mr.  Weldon 's  view.  "In  ten 
years,"  he  said  to  The  Globe,  "I  venture  to  say  that 
all  the  newsprint  in  America  will  be  manufactured  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  We  have  in  Canada  unlimited 
quantities  of  wood  and  an  abundance  of  water  and 
water-power.  This  country  owns  40  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  pulpwood,  and  yet  we  are  producing 
only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  world's  paper.  The 
United  States  has  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  world's 
l)ulpwood  supply,  and  makes  about  forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  paper.  'There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  such  a 
situation."  The  big  development,  Mr.  Weldon  thinks, 
will  be  in  newsprint,  which  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  Canada  for  expansion.  The  scene  of  develop- 
ment in  the  immediate  future,  he  thinks,  is  bound  to 
be  in  territory  l.ving  directl.v  south  and  east  of  Hudson's 
Bay.     Eastward   from    the   Timiskaming    country    to 


Labrailor  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  field  for  the 
pulpwood  industry  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
Importance  of  Fire  Protection. 
Conservation  of  Canadian  forests,  which  includes,  in 
Mr.  Weldon  "s  opinion,  a  restriction  of  the  exports  of 
pulpwood,  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized.  A  cord 
of  iHilpwood  shipped  across  the  line  to  a  mill  in  the 
States  does  not  begin  to  benefit  Canada  as  much  as 
if  that  cord  of  natural  product  had  been  kept  here  for 
purposes  of  manufacture.  Protection  against  fire,  how- 
ever, was  the  main  factor  to-day  in  conservation.  "We 
%vill  gain  more  to-day  by  preserving  our  forests  from 
fire  than  by  reforestation,"  was  the  way  Mr.  Weldon 
expressed  himself.  "After  all,  fire  is  destroying  more 
timber  than  the  lumberman  is  taking  out,  and  if  efforts 
are  concentrated  on  stopping  this  waste  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  fire-ranging  the  country  will  be  great- 
ly benefited  and  enriched  in  the  days  to  come."  The 
scheme  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Department  for  fire 
protection  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  and  other 
regions  where  Dominion  forest  reserves  are  located 
should  be  adopted  generally  in  the  forests  of  every 
Province. — From  The  Toronto  Globe. 


$14,000,000  SAVING  TO  NATION  SINCE  1910. 

Henry  S.  Graves,  chief  forester  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  in  Denver  recently  on  an  inspection  trip  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  called  attention  to  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  forest  service  in  cutting  down  the 
former  enormous  losses  caused  by  forest  fires.  In 
round  figures,  the  reduction  since  1910  amounts  to 
$14,000,000. 

Mr.  Graves  drew  comparisons  by  showing  that  in 
1910  damage  to  timber  on  the  i)ublic  domain  amounted 
to  $15,000,000,  whereas  in  1914,  in  the  North-West 
alone,  7,000  forest  fires  threatened  the  destruction 
of  timber  valued  at  $109,000,000,  and  the  damages  were 
held  down  to  $300,000,  owing  to  the  alertness  and 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  Foresters. 


U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  BILL  $45 ,000,000  MORE. 

Cost  of  newsprint  in  1915  (a  normal  year)  was  about 
$2.10  per  100  pounds  delivered.  The  price  announced 
by  International  Paper  Co.  for  1917  is  equivalent  to 
$3.10  net  f.  0.  b.  mill.  Increased  cost  to  publishers 
in  1917  is  figured  by  interests  in  position  to  know  at 
$25  to  $30  per  ton,  including  freight,  storage,  etc. 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  new  price,  as  publishers  are  either  protected  un- 
der contract  or  have  their  own  mills.  This  would 
leave  approximately  1.500.000  tons  on  which  an  in- 
crease of  $25  to  $30  per  ton  will  have  to  be  paid,  a 
total  increase  of  $37,500,000  to  $45,000,000  annually. 
It  is  estimated  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  from  $7,500,000  to  $9,000,000. 

International  Paper  Co.,  whose  1917  price  has  been 
taken  as  an  average  for  the  whole  country  in  the  above 
estimate,  will  receive  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  ad- 
ditional revenue,  as  it  produces  one-third  of  the  news- 
print consumed.  Although  some  allotments  of  1917 
tonnage  b,v  some  of  the  large  mills  have  been  made  at 
a  price  understood  to  be  less  than  International  Paper 
Co's  figure,  it  is  believed  the  average  will  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  $3.10  per  100  net  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
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The  Characteristics  of  Wood  Fibres 


PART  III. 


By   HARRY   A.    MADDOX,    Specially   written    for   Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 


The  wood  fibres  of  the  paper  manufacturer  form  in 
themselve.s  a  complete  and  interesting  branch  of  study. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  classes  of  wood  fibres  have  not  been  so  care- 
fully investigated  and  tabulated  for  practical  use  as 
have  the  fibres  of  other  paper-making  raw  material. 
Yet  in  many  ways  the  fibres  from  the  different  types 
of  trees  are' as  distinct  and  separate  from  one  another 
in  their  characteristics  as  are  the  fibres  from  different 
plants.    Without  making  up  an  exhaustive  treatise  we 


ed  at  by  the  application  of  staining  or  coloring  solu- 
tions. This  matter  will  receive  the  necessary  consider- 
ation in  our  final  paper  on  the  subject  of  fibre  study. 

For  our  purpose  we  may  consider  paper-making 
wood  as  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  type 
of  tree  from  which  they  are  derived,  thus  we  have 
the  coniferous  or  cone-bearing  tribe  typified  by  the 
price  and  spruce  and  the  deciduous  tribe,  typified  for 
paper-making  purposes  by  the  poplar.  Under  the 
microscope  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wood  pulp 
from  coniferous  trees  is  entirely  composed  of  traeheids, 
i.e.,  cells  or  fibrous  tubes  through  which  air  passes. 
The  pulp  from  deciduous  trees  is  constituted  by  both 
fibres  and  vessels.  Coniferous  wood  is  harder  than  the 
deciduous  wood  used  for  paper-making  and  the  ulti- 
mate fibres  from  it  are  longer  than  those  constituting 
the  latter.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  so  far 
as  the  coniferous  family  is  concerned,  the  length  and 
shape  of  the  ultimati>  fibres  is  governed  largely  by  the 


Fig.   1. — Types  of   Pine   Fibres   Magnified   100  Times. 


hope  we  shall  be  able  in  the  following  notes  to  convey 
such  information  as  M'ill  at  least  make  it  easier  for  the 
paper-making  student  to  determine  the  source  from 
which  certain  wood  pulps  have  been  obtained. 

Generally  speaking  wood  pulp  fibres  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  cotton  fibre,  that  is,  they  are  often  flat- 
tened in  shape  and  embody  a  number  of  twists.  The 
coniferous  fibres  are  broader  than  cotton  on  the  aver- 
age, approximating  to  .030  m|m  and  the  deciduous, 
.020  mlm  against  cotton  .025.  The  character  of  the 
twists  on  wood  fibres  is  dift'erent  from  that  of  the  cot- 
ton fibre,  appearing  moi'e  like  a  sharp  fold  as  against 
the  corkscrew  twist  (occasioned  by  collapse)  exhibited 
by  the  typical  cotton  fibre. 

Whenever  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  a  specimen  is 
wood  or  cotton,  a  correct  decision  can  readily  be  arriv- 
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Fig.    2. — Vessels    and    Fibres    of    Poplar    Wood    Pulp 
Magnified   100  Times. 


period  of  growth  and  formation.  Thus  the  spring  and 
summer  traeheids  are  broader  and  flatter,  with  thinner 
sidewalls  than  the  autumn  and  winter  traeheids,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  the  former  the  ends  usually  appear 
blunted.  The  ends  of  autumn  and  winter  traeheids, 
however,  are   more   inclined  towards  a  spindle  shape. 
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Obviously  then  the  period  of  growth  to  some  extent 
influences  the  value  of  the  fibre  paper-making  pur- 
poses. 

Coniferous  tracheids  usually  exhibit  the  character- 
istic pitted  rings  or  circular  pores ;  these  are  consti- 
tuted by  actual  holes  in  the  fibres  and  sometimes,  when 
a  twisted  fibre  is  viewed  on  the  jolo,  the  presence  of 
the  pores  gives  rise  to  an  apparently  serrated  edge. 

As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  wood  of  different 
trees  yields  fibres  or  tracheids  which  vary  from  each 
other  in  some  pai-ticular.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
variance,  the  student  of  paper-making  materials  may- 


Fig.  3.- 


-Vessels  and   Birch   Wool   Fibres  of  Cellulose 
Magnified   100  Times. 


lie  enabled  to  deteniiint'  witli  some  degree  of  certainty 
the  origin  of  the  wood  put])  fibres  which  he  sets  on  to 
identify. 

Dealing  First  With  the  Coniferous  Series. 

Spruce  wood  is  composed  entirely  of  tracheids  and 
yields  a  fairly  characteristic  fibre.  The  shape  is  flat, 
ribbon-like  and  the  ultimate  fibre  embodies  a  number 
of  sharp  twists  or  folds.  Concentric  double  ring  work- 
ings are  generally  to  be  observed,  ranging  from  cir- 
cular to  oval  in  contour,  whilst  occasional  traces  of  the 
rnedullai'y  I'ays  are  met  within  the  form  of  parallel 
cross  mai-kings  between  the  pore  marks.  These  me- 
dullary rays  are  the  rays  of  cellular  tissue  seen  in  a 
transverse  section  of  exogenous  wood  and  which  con- 
nect the  ])ith  with  the  bark.  They  are  more  prevalent 
in  the  wood  of  lii'oad  leaved  trees  than  the  conifer 
series. 

Tlie  I'iiie  ti'acheids  are  very  similar  to  spruce,  but 
sliow  single  ling  mai-kings  in  addition  to  the  concentric 
pores.  In  many  cases  the  shape  of  the  markings  ap- 
proximates  to   a   plain   broad   oval.    As   with   Spruce, 


traces  of  the  medullary  ray  lattice  markings  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  observed,  but  the  cells  are  absent. 

Twining  to  the  deciduous  series,  poplar,  is  composed 
of  true  woody  fibres,  or  libriform  cells  as  they  are 
termed,  meaning  the  elongated  cells  of  woody  tissue. 
Compared  against  spruce,  the  fibres  of  poplar  are  very 
short  and  rounded;  not  so  flat  and  ribbon-like.  The 
.side  walls  are  thick  and  show  occasional  joints  or 
nodes,  after  the  manner  of  the  linen  fibre.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  among  wood  fibres  the  spruce  partakes 
of  the  character  of  cotton  while  poplar  in  certain 
microscopic  features  resembles  the  linen  fibre.  The 
central  canal  of  the  poiilar  fibre  is  fairly  wide  and 
sometimes  exhibits  small  oval  pitted  markings. 

The  most  striking  microscopic  feature  of  poplar 
pulp  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
broad,  thin-walled  vessels.  These  vessels  are  marked 
with  a  beautiful  lace  effect  pattern,  the  markings  tak- 
ing the  form  of  symmetrically  arranged  pits  or  pores. 
As  a  rule  one  end  of  the  vessel  is  blunted  and  the  other 
shaped  like  a  pointing  finger.  Each  end  .shows  a  mouth 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  much  importance, 
that  whereas  on  the  American  i)oplar,  the  mouths  of 
tlie  vessels  are  .strung  across  with  a  series  of  filaments, 
in  the  case  of  the  European  poplar,  the  mouths  are 
|ilain. 


Fig.  4.— Fibres  of  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  From  Pine 
Magnified   100  Times. 


Birch  pulp  contains  fibres  and  vessels  closely  re- 
sembling poplar  in  character.  The  birch  fibre,  however, 
is  slightly  longer  than  poplar  and  exhibits  small  oval 
pitted  markings.  It  is  to  the  vessels  that  we  must  turn 
for  a  move  clearly  defined  distruction.  The  vessels  of 
birch  and  berch  pulp  are  larger  than  those  of  poplar 
while  the  lace  pattern  is  much  less  delicate  and  defin- 
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ed.    The  ends  of  the  vessels  have  no  especial  feature 
like  the  poplar  cells. 

Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  easily  identified  through 
the  microscope  bv  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
fibres.  Verv  few  of  the  fibres  find  their  way  through 
the  grinding  process  in  an  intact  state.  The  mode  of 
vending  the  wood  precludes  the  possibility  of  securing 
separat'ed  fibres.  Thus,  mechanical  wood  pulp,  as  seen 
through  the  microscope  is  characterized  by  rugged 
clumps  or  clusters  and  broken  portions  of  fibre,  often 
exhibiting  signs  of  the  transverse  medullary  rays  and 
pitted  pores  (see  photo  micrograph). 

The  mode  of  grindmg  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  microscopic  features  of  the  fibres.  According  to 
the  method  employed  the  logs  may  be  ground  one  of 
three  wavs.  Wood  ground  at  right  angles  to  the  growth 
is  known  as  cross  ground,  and  the  fibre  in  very  short 
torn  fragments.  If  the  logs  are  longitudinally  ground, 
i.e.,  from  the  outside  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
growth,  the  fibres  will  be  longer  and  will  bear  a  more 
individual  character.  The  third  method  of  grinding  is 
to  treat  the  cut  logs  from  the  inside  in  a  radial  direc- 
tion, producing  fibres  of  medium  length  characterized 
by  a  plentiful  display  of  the  medullary  rays. 

From  this  it  may  be  expected  that  the  longitudinal 
method  of  grinding  will  result  in  the  production  of 
the  strongest  and  most  suitable  type  of  fibre  for  paper 
making. 

Some  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wood  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  appearance  of  the  medullary  rays 
and  pitted  pores.  The  number  of  pores  appearing  be- 
tween the  lines  of  medullary  rays  varies  according  to 
the  type  of  tree  from  which  the  fibre  originates.  Spruce 
fibrecommonly  exhibits  four  pores  whereas  fibres  from 
the  common  firs  way  only  show  one  or  two  pores. 
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BATES  AND  INNES,  LTD.,  TO  OPEN  MONTREAL 
OFFICE. 

The  expansion  of  business  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
trade  has  also  been  maiked  in  allied  industries,  and 
particularly  those  industries  making  mill  supplies. 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Innes,  Limited.  Carleton  Place.  Ont.. 
manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  makers"  felts,  mangle 
blankets,  etc.,  are  making  numerous  changes  design- 
ed to  facilitate  their  services  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  of  the  Dominion.  In  addition  to  plant  improve- 
ments and  expansion,  the  company  are  opening  a 
general  sales  office  in  Montreal,  at  312  Coristine  Bldg., 
St.  Nicholas  Street.  Mr.  E.  S.  Bates  has  been  appoint- 
ed sales  representative,  and  after  January  1st.  will 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  company  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade. 


CANADA'S  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

The  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  exports  from  Can- 
ada is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  August,  1916,  the  exports  of  paper  amounted 
to  $21,934,073.  and  of  wood-pulp  $13,932,541:  total. 
$35,866,614.  With  the  higher  prices  which  will  pre- 
vail on  all  contracts  made  for  next  year,  and  with  the 
great  increase  in  capacity  through  new  mills  and  en- 
largements, it  is  expected  that  Canada  will  be  export- 
ing close  upon  $1,000,000  worth  of  pulp  and  paper  per 
week  next  year. 


Fear    Freigfht   Congestion    Will 
Affect  the  Industry 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  12th. 

Railroad  freight  deliveries  during  the  month,  while 
far  better  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year,  are  still 
discouragingly  slow  and  are  now  reported  in  danger 
of  reaching  a  serious  stage.  In  fact,  the  last  state- 
ment made  by  the  railroads  show  a  large  shortage  in 
freight  cars  —  at  a  time  when  the  Holiday  shipping  is 
commencing.  By  way  of  explanation,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  coming  Christmas  business 
is  expected  by  all  trades  to  surpass  anything  of  its 
kind  which  has  ever  been  experienced  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  This  means  that  the  requirements  in 
tlie  wa.v  of  freight  facilities  will  be  unusual  —  unusual- 
ly great. 

Already,  fear  for  the  future  has  been  expressed  by 
many  of  the  local  jobbers  and  manufacturers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  supply  men.  for  the  position  of  all  is 
mutual.  A  number  of  embargoes  have  already  been 
placed  along  certain  routes  making  it  impossible  to 
ship  to  or  from  specified  mills,  temporarily,  causing 
great  inconvenience  to  everyone  concerned.  While  dis- 
cussing the  question,  your  correspondent  was  very 
much  impressed  recently  while  talking  with  a  supply 
dealer.  Having  had  the  foresiglit  to  see  that  the  con- 
gestion of  freight  traffic  in  the  East  was  inevitable, 
he  had  been  endeavoring  to  establish  himself  with  as 
many  mills  as  possible,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
His  idea  was  that  if  he  continued,  as  he  had  been 
doing,  sujiplying  merely  a  few  big  plants,  and  if  em- 
bargoes were  laid  on  the  roads  leading  to  these  mills, 
he  might  then  find  himself  in  a  rather  precarious  pre- 
dicament— witliout  any  immediate  market  for  his 
stock.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  calamity,  the  dealer 
was  seeking  to  establish  himself  in  a  number  of  direc- 
tions, so  that  if  a  few  points  were  blocked,  he  still 
had  others  to  which  he  could  ship. 

To  what  extent  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  is  liable 
to  affect  Canada,  is  hard  to  say.  It  ma.v  be  that  some 
roads  over  which  considerable  stock  is  now  going  into 
the  United  States,  will  be  embargoed,  but.  even  in  this 
event,  it  is  doubtful,  judging  from  the  reports  we  get 
here  from  the  Canadians,  wliether  this  will  really  re- 
tard conditions  or  not.  It  the  United  States,  however, 
and  especially  through  the  large  cities  in  the  east,  it 
will  be  severely  felt.  Jobbers  are  referring  to  the 
situation  which  existed  last  December,  during  which 
time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  merchandise  from 
some  mills. 

Though  it  ma.v  not  be  generally  realized,  blocking  of 
railroad  freight  traffic  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
market  situation,  this  having  been  clearly  demons- 
trated during  the  past  year.  Various  concerns  had 
placed  their  orders  for  different  commodities,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  usual  custom.  In  some  cases  it 
was  the  mill  ordering  rags  or  paper  stock,  or  pulp,  or 
it  might  have  been  coal  or  chemicals.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  was  the  jobber  ordering  from  the  mill.  Sud- 
denly an  embargo  was  placed  which  cut  out  freight 
communication  with  a  number  of  mills.  The  rags  or 
paper  stock,  which  had  been  awaiting  shipment,  prob- 
ably at  the  station,  are  held  up.  or  put  into  storage 
pending  the  opening  of  the  road.  Or.  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  goods  are  already  on  their  way  to  the  con- 
signee, when  they  are  side-tracked  and  so  placed  in  a 
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position  where  they  can  get  no  further  for  some  time. 
Tlie  result  has  been,  in  such  instances,  that  the  mill, 
finding  itself  unable  to  get  this  shipment,  would  try 
in  other  quarters.  The  inquiry  might  go  among  a  large 
number  of  dealers  and  thus  an  artificial  demand  would 
be  created.  Naturallj',  with  a  demand  of  this  sort, 
prices  would  undoubtedly  go  higher.  When  freight 
traffic  was  again  cleared,  the  mills  found  that  they 
had  large  quantities  of  stock  coming  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  which  had  been  held  up  and  which 
had  practically  been  overlooked. 

An  acute  freight  congestion,  such  as  is  now  threat- 
ening, forces  so  much  stock  into  storage,  that  all  avail- 
able warehouse  space  is  soon  taken,  forcing  more  dif- 
ficulties on  the  industry. 

R.  W.  JOLLY. 


LUMBERMAN'S  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN. 

Lumber  manufacturers  will  s))end  over  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  advertising  lumber  next  year.  R.  H. 
Downman,  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  accompanied  by  the  presidents 
of  several  of  the  lumber  associations  composing  the 
national  organi7ation.  has  ^unt  returned  from  a  west- 
ern trip  made  in  the  interest  of  advertising  and  to 
combat  the  inroad  substitutes  for  lumber  have  been 
making. 

The  committee  visited  all  the  lumber  organizations 
ppon  the  Pacifif  coast,  and  the  following  appropria- 
tions to  the  national  advertising  campaign  have  been 
obtained.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers"  Associa- 
tion, ifslOO.OOO:  Southern  Pine  Association  .$100,000: 
Northern  Pine  Assoeiation.  .$50,000;  Hemlock  Associa- 
tion, $.50,000 ;  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  $50.- 
000:  West  Coast  Association,  $210,000.  Total  $560,000. 


OTTAWA    PAPERS    COMBINE. 

The  Journal  antl  Fi-ee  Press  of  Ottawa  have  joined 
forces  and  after  the  fii'st  of  the  year  the  Free  Press 
will  cease  publication.  A  new  morning  paper  to  be 
known  as  the  Journal-Press  will  appear  on  that  date. 
This  will  be  a  rival  to  the  Citizen  a  fearless  and  ably 
conducted  independent  paper  which  here-to-fore  had 
the  morning  field  to  itself.  Ottawa  will  practically 
become  a  two  paper  city  after  January  1st. 


FROM  "AMONG  THE  TREES.  " 

Ye  have  no  history.     I  ask  in  vain 

Who  planted  on  this  slope  this  lofty  group 

Of  ancient  pear-trees  that  with  the  springtime  burst 

Into  such  breadth  of  bloom.  .  .  .  Who  was  it  laid 

Their  infant  roots  in  earth,  and  tenderly 

Cherished  the  delicate  sprays,  I  ask  in  vain. 

Yet  bless  the  unknown  hand  to  which  I  owe 

The  annual  festival  of  bees,  these  songs 

Of  birds  within  their  leafy  screen,  these  shouts 

Of  joy,  from  children  gathering  up  the  fruit. 

Shaken  in  August  from  the  willing  boughs. 

— Brvant. 


PAPER   SUSPENDING. 

Eight  hundred  countiy  newspapers  have  suspended 
in  the  United  States  since  the  price  of  news  print  paper 
began  advancing,  according  to  a  .statement  made  be- 
fore the  California  Press  Association. 


The  Newsprint  Shortage 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

New  York,  Dec.  12,  1916. 

Quite  a  number  of  western  newspapers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  sources  of  supply,  on  account  of 
the  mills  from  which  they  have  been  obtaining  their 
supply  going  off  on  other  grades.  In  his  letter  to  the 
memgers,  G.  F.  Steele,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint 
Manufacturers'  Association,  calls  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter and  asks  that  mills  having  a  surplus  take  care  of 
the  requirements  of  these  publishers.  Mr.  Steele  says, 
"The  list  of  contracts  which  have  been  abandoned  by 
manufacturers  is  growing  all  the  time,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  if  any  of  the  members  of  this 
A.ssoeiation  have  any  surplus  tonnage  to  place,  they 
will  first  take  on  these  publishers,  who  have  at  pio 
sent  no  source  of  supply.  The  size  of  these  contracts 
is  small,  and  the  aggregate  amounts  to  something  like 
10,000  tons,  but  these  smaller  publishers  are  less  able 
to  help  themselves  than  larger  publishers. 

The  list  of  the  papers  and  firms  with  their  tonnage 
follows:  ' 

Galesburg  (111.)  Evening  Mail,  275;  St.  Paul  (Minn  ) 
\  olkszeitung,  700;  Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gazette 
500;  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor,  60;  Albuquer- 
que (N.  M.)  Morning  Journal,  250;  Milwaukee  (Wis  ) 
Times,  150;  Sterling  (111.)  Gazette,  90;  Pittsburgh 
(Kan.)  Headlight,  150;  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  600- 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader,  60;  Mankato' 
(Mmn.)  Free  Press,  100;  Springfield  (Mo.)  Republican 
200  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  100;  Omaha  (Neb)' 
Tribune  (German),  250;  Albuquerque  (N.  M)  Even- 
ing Herald,  80;  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle  100- 
Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Capital,  70;  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  215;  Antigo  (Wis.)  Berner  Brothers,  65;  Sante 
Fe  (N.  M.),  New  Mexico  Printing  Company,  80;  Al- 
ton (111.)  (or  Federal),  Alton  Box  Board  Company 
500;  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle  Star,  90;  Fremont  (Neb.)' 
Daily  Tribune,  125;  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Courier,  100; 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  60;  Owosso  (Mich) 
Daily  Argus,  100;  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  400- 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Free  Press,  80;  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Am- 
erican, 125;  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Chronicle,  80;  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal,  600;  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune, 
1,500  Sioux  City  (la.).  Sioux  City  Printing  Company^ 
300;  Fargo  (N.  D.),  Western  New.spaper  Union,  400  j 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune,  140;  Salina  (Kan.)  Union 
(Central  Publishing  Company),  250;  Salina  (Kan.) 
Journal,  125;  lola  (Kan.)  Register,  100;  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Journal.  125;  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader,  100,  and 
Chicago  (111.)  Daily  Calumet,  100.  The  total  is  about 
10,000  tons. 

Since  the  above  was  received,  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa, 
has  taken  care  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.),  Gazette;  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  Publishing 
Co.;  The  Atchison,  (Kan.)  Globe;  the  Leavenworth 
(Kans.),  Post;  the  Fremont,  (Neb.),  Hammond  Print- 
ing Co.;  the  Sioux  Palls  S.  D.  Argus-Leader;  the  Aber- 
deen (S.  D.)  Freie  Press;  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gaz- 
ette, and  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  The  price  is 
3  cents  a  pound,  at  the  mill. 


WAYAGAMACK  MEETING. 

The  Wayagamaek  shareholders  at  a  meeting  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  in.st..  ratified  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  directors,  but  the  election  of  new  members  is 
deferred  until  the  annual  meeting. 
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BUYERS  AFTER  EDDY  COMPANY. 

A  nuinbcr  of  offers  have  been  made  at  the  B.  B.  Eddy 
Company,  of  Hull,  Que.,  by  capitalitss  but  up  to  the 
present  these  have  all  been  turned  down.  One  of  the 
offers  involved  a  cash  deposit  of  $5,000,000  but  even 
this  display  of '■greenbacks"  failed  to  arouse  a  re- 
.sponse  from  the  larger  shareholders. 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  largely  this,  that 
while  some  of  the  minority  interests  in  the  company 
were  not  iinwilliug  to  consider  an  offer  to  sell  out  their 
holdings,  the  controlling  interest,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  founder's  immediate  family,  has  been  averse  to 
any  alteration  in  the  present  status  of  the  business. 

The  capitalization  of  the  existing  company  is  very 
small  relatively  to  the  amount  of  business  done.  It  is 
understood  that  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  company 
are  only  about  $450,000  and  the  capital  stock  $300,000. 
On  the  basis  of  one  bona  tide  cash  offer  made  from 
Montreal  for  the  property  in  the  past  few  days  share- 
holders could  have  realized  .$1,500  a  share  for  their 
holdings.  This  is  not  only  a  high  price  in  itself,  but 
particularly  high  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
has  been  putting  profits  back  into  the  business,  and 
recently  at  any  rate  shareholders  have  not  been  receiv- 
ing any  return  on  their  investment  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends. 

In  a  press  interview  ilr.  George  Millen,  president  of 
the  company  said:  "It  is  true  that  we  have  been  ap- 
proached on  several  occasions  by  a  group  of  Canadian 
financiers,  but  we  have  turned  down  all  offers." 

Mr.  Millen  would  not  say  who  the  financiers  were, 
but  he  admitted  that  between  nine  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars  had  been  oft'ered  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plant. 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO  FIRE  LOSSES. 

Reports  to  the  fire  marshal's  office  from  northern 
Ontario  fire  are  now  closed,  and  after  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  territory,  the  foUoM-ing  figures  were  given 
by"  provincial  fire  marshal  E.  P.  Heaton,  as  the  of- 
ficial record  of  the  loss  to  created  property : — 

In  all,  849  people  have  suffered  loss,  some  having 
more  than  one  property  involved,  but  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  buildings 
destroyed. 

The  aggregate  loss  sustained  reaches  total  of  $2.- 
134,349.  The  insurance  recovered  or  claimed  upon 
licensed  and  unlicensed  companies  is  $1,045,585,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  people  in  excess  of  insurance 
is  $1,088,764.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  loss 
on  property  is  covered  by  insurance. 

No  pro^^sion  is  made  for  loss  on  standing  timber, 
but  included  are  pulpwood  cut.  stacked  and  ready  for 
delivery. 


FRANCE  BARS  NEWSPRINT. 

The  French  government  has  decided  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  printing  paper,  according  to  a  semi- 
official announcement.  The  object  of  the  step  is  two- 
fold, to  help  raise  the  exchange  and  to  encourage  the 
French  industry  which,  in  view  of  the  local  resources 
in  lumber  is  considered  ought  to  be  independent  of  for- 
eign supplies, 

U.  S.  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  paper  and  manufactures  thereof  from  the 
United  States  for  first  nine  months  of  1916  were  valued 
at  $28,197,097,  as  against  $15,855,073  in  1915,  and  $15,- 
215,973  in  1914. 


PRICE  BROTHERS  ADDING  NEW  MACHINES. 

^h:  John  Ball,  general  manager  of  Price  Brothers' 
Paper  Comi>aiiy.  of  Kenogami  recently  purchased  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  new  machinery  for  their  mills. 

:\Ir.  P>ail  stated  that  already  ten  million  dollars  is 
invested  in  the  mills  of  the  company,  and  the  new 
order  is  simply  for  additional  machinery  to  bring 
about  greater  efficiency.  The  biggest  paper  machine  in 
the  world  is  to  be  placed  in  this  mill.  It  will  be  232 
inches  wide  and  is  being  manufactured  in  England.  He 
said  that  most  of  the  order  for  new  equipment  would 
be  placed  in  England  and  in  Canada,  buying  here  only 
such  machinery  as  they  are  unable  to  secure  in  English 
shops. 

The  mills  manufacture  66,000  tons  of  news  print  a 
year  and  all  but  2,500  tons  goes  into  the  states.  New 
digesters  and  sulphite  equipment  are  being  installed 
by  Price  Brotheis  in  addition  to  the  machinery. 

According  to  ]\Ir.  Ball  his  company  employs  750  men 
in  its  paper  mills,  and  three  thousand  men  in  lumber- 
ing operations.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war  12  per  cent  of  the  men  have  enlisted  in  the  Cana- 
dian armv. 


SPANISH  RIVER  PREFERRED  CERTIFICATE 
PLANS. 

An  interesting  judgment  regarding  dealing  in  Spa- 
nish River  preferred  has  been  rendered  by  the  Mont- 
real Stock  Exchange  and  is  to  the  effect  that  interim 
certificates  issued  to  Lake  Superior  shareholders  do  not 
constitute  good  delivery. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Spanish  River  com- 
pany is  considering  a  plan  to  adjust  the  inequalities 
in  the  issue  and  that  this  plan  has  been  tentatively  dis- 
cussed by  the  directors.  It  may  be  decided  to  issue  to 
the  original  Spanish  River  shareholders  warrants  cov- 
ering the  1913-1914  dividend;  that  would  leave  all  the 
issue  with  July.  1914,  as  the  starting  point  of  accumu- 
lated dividends.  Tlu>  interim  certificates  given  for 
Lake  Superior  stock  could  then  be  exchanged  for  defi- 
nitive certificates,  which  would  rank  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  original  Spanish  River  issue. 


ELEVEN  NEW  WOODS  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PAPER. 

Tests  have  recently  been  conducted  at  the  service 
laboratories  at  Wausau  and  Madison,  Wis.,  with  the 
idea  of  developing  new  methods  and  improving  the  old 
ones  used  in  manufacturing  ground  wood  pulp.  The 
tests  show  that  eleven  new  woods  give  promise  of  be- 
ing suitable  for  the  production  of  news  print  paper 
while  a  number  of  others  will  produce  manilla  paper 
and  box  boards. 

Most  of  these  woods  are  confined  to  the  west,  while 
the  ground  wood  industry  now  obtains  the  bulk  of  its 
raw  material  from  the  east.  It  is  thought  that  piilp- 
making  plants  must  eventually  move  to  points  where 
they  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  an 
abundance  of  cheap  water  power. 


MR.  STEELE  TAKES  A  REST. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Steele,  Secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Manu- 
facturers Association,  who  has  been  in  indifferent 
health  for  a  number  of  months,  has  been  forced,  on  the 
advice  of  his  doctors,  to  relinquish  his  work  temporarily 
and  left  on  December  5th  for  the  Sanitarium  at  Wat- 
kins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  first 
of  the  vear. 


December  15,  1916. 
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The  New  Lefebvre  Process 

Mr.  A.  H.  Lefebvre,  of  the  Black  River  .Mill,  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  process  of  making  paper  without  sulphite.  In  ex- 
plaining his  system,  Mr.  Lefebvre  says  : 

"'In  producing  paper  from  wood,  both  chemically 
and  mechanically,  during  the  i)ast  fifty  years,  it  has 
been  customary  to  screen  the  product  through  very  fine 
perforations  to  separate  the  fibre  fit  for  paper  from 
the  sand,  bark,  knots,  over-cooked  wood,  pieces  of 
metal,  etc.,  that  would  follow  the  wood  through  the 
various  processes  required  to  make  paper.  The  re- 
jected material  was  sometimes  wasted,  or  used  to  make 
an  inferior  quality  of  paper.  JIany  mills  have  sys- 
tems of  refining  to  recover  the  fibres  adhering  to  the 
rejected  materials.  Their  product  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished, as  the  refiners  make  the  knots,  sand,  bark, 
etc.,  so  fine  that  it  is  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  finished  paper,  the  finest  screens  being  too  coarse 
to  keep  out  the  dirt  contained  in  the  screenings. 

' '  Here  is  the  theory :  Water  will  wear  away  a  grain 
of  sand  in  a  certain  length  of  time  which  we  will  call 
a  day  for  comparison  sake.  It  will  dissolve  a  grain  of 
resinous  material  used  to  cement  together  the  small 
fibres  that  form  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  certain  length  of 
time  which  we  will  call  a  minute.  We  then  have  1,440 
times  as  much  time  at  our  disposal  while  the  grain 
of  sand  is  being  reduced  to  powder  as  we  need  to 
separate  the  small  wood  fibres  from  the  sand  which 
may  be  attached  to  it  by  the  very  resinous  material  we 
are  waiting  to  have  dissolved  by  the  water.  It  then  be- 
comes a  very  simple  problem,  for  almost  all  material 
unfit  for  paper  has  a  lower  specific  gravity.  While 
wood  fibres  float  in  the  water,  the  sand,  knots,  bark, 
etc.,  sink  and  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  water  mov- 
ing over  them.    The  result  is  the  Lefebvre  System. 

"As  the  pulp  leaves  the  grinders  it  is  passed  through 
coarse  screens  to  keep  out  the  slabs  and  edgings  that 
are  allowed  to  slip  between  the  grinder  pockets  and  the 
grindstone.  These  coarser  pieces  of  wood  are  shredded 
into  small  pieces  and  are  then  allowed  to  go  through 
the  three-quarter-inch  perforations  to  mix  with  the 
fine  pulp  and  be  treated  in  twenty  successive  scrub- 
bing tanks,  where  nearly  all  the  unfit  material  is  se- 
parated and  dropped.  Each  scrubbing  tank  discharges 
into  the  next  one  until  the  settling  tank  is  reached. 
This  is  of  slightly  greater  depth,  but  of  ten  times  the 
area,  so  that  the  water  nearly  comes  to  a  state  of  rest. 
This  permits  the  knots  and  bark  to  sink  slowly  while 
the  pulp  remains  suspended. 

"The  water  cannot  ])e  allowed  to  stand  long,  as  the 
good  fibre  has  a  tendency  to  become  waterlogged  and 
settle  in  a  layer  immediately  above  the  unfit  material. 
A  pump  takes  the  water  from  the  settling  tank  and 
discharges  it  into  a  vertical  conduit  about  twenty  feet 
high,  but  of  such  capacity  that  the  water  travels  up- 
ward very  slowly,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  per  min- 
ute. Nothing  having  a  specific  gravity  heavier  than 
water  can  follow  up  the  tube. 

"From  the  top  of  the  vertical  conduit  the  water  dis- 
charges into  the  regular  pulp  screen,  where  all  fibres 
small  enough  to  >  pass  through  the  perforations  are 
carried  to  the  paper  machine  and  into  paper.  The  ma- 
terial rejected  by  the  screens  is  conducted  back  to  the 
shredder  to  mix  with  the  fresh  pulp  being  produced. 
It  passes  over  the  scrubbing  tanks  again  as  many  times 
as  may  be  required  to  reach  the  ultimate  smallness 
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to  pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  screens  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  machines. 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  system  for  waste  fibre  or 
water.  The  same  water  is  used  over  and  over,  and  the 
Fefehvre  System  being  used  primarily  to  extract  ma- 
terial unfit  for  paper,  extracts  the  iirt  from  the  water, 
so  that  starting  with  a  supply  of  water  obtained  from 
the  Black  River,  full  of  leaves,  twigs,  sand  and  clay, 
a  few  hours  makes  the  water  clean.  It  is  used  in  this 
sy.stem  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  it  is  necessary 
to  let -it  run  off.  when  the  settling  basin  and  scrub- 
bing tanks  are  emptied  of  the  material  deposited  by 
gravity  that  was  unfit  for  paper. 

•'The  quantity  of  final  rejection  is  very  small,  200 
tons  of  finished  paper  showing  a  yield  of  sand,  knots, 
bark,  etc.,  of  about  200  pounds  when  using  140  cords 
of  peeled  spruce  to  produce  the  200  tons  of  paper.  The 
cleanness  and  fineness  of  the  pulp  depends  upon  the 
ilesires  of  the  manufacturer.  The  pure  water  and  pure 
fibre  do  not  seem  to  have  the  wearing  effect  upon  the 
screen  plates. 

■•The  strength  of  the  sheet  is  about  10  per  cent 
greater  than  the  sulphite  sheet,  due  to  the  better  for- 
mation on  the  paper  machine.  This  is  due  to  what  is 
called  'slowness'  of  the  ground-work  when  compared 
to  chemical  fibre.  The  water  does  not  part  company 
with  the  ground-wood  fibres  as  readily  as  it  does  with 
the  chemical  fibre,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  'free'  it 
up.  This  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  mixture  about 
10  degrees,  antl  then  the  water  leaves  rapidly  enough 
to  permit  the  sheet  to  be  made  and  dried  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  commercial  newsprint  with  a  percentage 
of  sulphite.  The  presence  of  the  water  later  results 
in  a  more  opaque  sheet  which  has  two  advantages. 
The  ink  on  a  paper  does  not  show  through  quite  so 
readily  as  it  does  on  the  regular  sulphite  sheet.  In  the 
second  place  it  requires  only  about  one-half  as  much 
ink.  The  closer  formation  of  the  paper  brings  about 
this   result." 


THE  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION. 

Newsprint  mills  with  a  combined  output  of  625  tons 
daily  will  enter  the  market  in  1917,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  net  increase  in  output  will  amount  to  only  150 
tons  daily,  or  45,000  tons  annually,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  newsi)rint  machines  with  capacity  of  500  tons 
ilaily  will  turn  to  the  manufacture  of  other  papers. 
The  following  make  up  this  increased  output : 

Abitibi 175  tons  daily,  Dec,      1917 

Pacific  Mills 100     "        "     June,      1917 

Union  B  &  P.,  St.  Maurice.  100     "        "     Jan.,       1917 

Price  Bros 50     "        "     April,     1917 

Ontario  Pai)er  Co 50     "        "     Feb.,       1917 

Brompton 50     "        "     Dee.,       1917 

International  (Otis) 50     "        "     Jan.,       1917 

Northwest -50     "        "     March,  1917 

Hawley  Pidp  &  Paper  Company  February,  1917, 
."lO  tons. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  January,  1917,  50 
tons. 

In  the  last  ten  months  the  shipments  of  43  large  mills 
m  the  Uniteil  States  actually  exceeded  production  by 
about   24.000  tons. 


The  Capital  Paper  Co.,  South  Pennsylvania  street, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  recently,  the  loss  being  estim- 
ated at  $150,000. 
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BROMPTON  PAPER  TO  BE  LISTED. 

The  securities  of  the  Bronipton  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany are  shortly  to  be  listed  on  the  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto stock  exchanges.  Trading  in  the  unlisted  depart- 
ment has  been  going  on  for  several  days. 

There  has  been  talk  of  the  stock  going  on  a  4  per 
cent  dividend  basis  at  an  early  date.  Action  in  that 
respect  will  probably  await  the  completion  of  the  new 
company's  first  quarter,  which  will  end  January  31st. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
ground  wood  pulp  in  Canada,  and  at  present  prices  is 
earning  very  large  returns  on  the  capital.  The  com- 
pany also  manufactures  news,  kraft,  boxboard,  lum- 
ber, etc.,  etc. 


TO  LIST  PROVINCIAL  PAPER  SECURITIES? 

It  is  said  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
listing  of  the  securities  of  the  Provincial  Paper  ilills 
Company,  on  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  There  is 
issued  $2,481,300  common  stock  and  $1,585,000  7  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred.  The  company  has  a  bonil 
issue  of  $125,000,  of  which  $36,000  is  in  the  treasury, 
$79,000  held  by  banks  as  collateral,  and  $10,000  sold. 
Its  output  of  book  and  magazine  papers  represents 
about  half  the  Canadian  production  in  those  lines. 
Having  been  a  successful  enterprise  in  days  of  low  pap- 
er prices,  it  is  now  prospering  under  present  high 
prices.  A  dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  has  been 
declared  on   the  common  stock. 


ABITIBI  TO  BE  LISTED. 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co"s  securities  will  be  ILsted 
on  the  stock  exchanges  at  ^lontreal  and  Toronto  before 
long.  The  listing  of  the  stocks,  in  which  a  fairly  active 
market  has  developed  on  the  curb,  has  been  discussed 
a  number  of  times,  but  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  larger  interests  in  the  company  were  opposed 
to  it.  However,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  a 
few  days  ago,  it  was  decided  to  make  application 
for  quotation  on  the  exchanges,  and  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessary formalities  are  compiled  with  Abitibi  will  be 
added  to  the  paper  group  which  has  rapidly  been  com- 
ing into  prominence  in  the  Canadian  markets. 

The  first  dividend  declaration  of  the  Abitibi  Com- 
pany was  made  last  week,  a  payment  of  1%  per  cent 
being  ordered  on  the  preferred.  It  will  be  paid  Jan- 
uary 2nd  to  shareholders  of  record  December  20th. 
The  preferred  issue  amounts  to  only  $1,000,000,  and 
while  dividends  are  cumulative  from  January  1st,  1914, 
the  retirement  of  the  obligation  could  impose  no  strain 
in  \aew  of  present  large  earnings.  The  compan.y's  new 
construction  programme  to  double  the  present  otitput 
will  probably  delay  action  in  that  respect  for  some  time, 
but  in  the  interval  it  is  evident  that  the  company  pro- 
poses to  keep  arrears  from  growing  any  larger  by 
starting  a  regular  quarterly  policy.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  the  recent  dividend  the  company  will  turn  into 
the  new  year  with  arrears  of  I9I/4  per  cent,  or  $192,500, 
Estimated  earnings  for  1917  run  as  high  as  25  to  30 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 


DEPARTMENTAL  STORES  AND  PAPER  FAMINE. 

Paper  famine  has  hit  American  department  stores 
hard,  many  of  heavy  grades  of  paper  used  for  wrap- 
ping, and  of  tissue  paper  used  for  inside  wrapping, 
having  advanced  from  300  to  400  per  cent  in  last  year. 
Paper  bills  of  some  of  larger  stores  will  be  from  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000  more  than  last  year. 


CANADA'S  WHITE  PINE  IN  DANGER. 

The  highly  valuable  white  pine  forests  of  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  are  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion by  the  outbreak  of  'white  pine  blister  rust'  a  dis- 
ease originally  brought  over  from  Germany  on  pine 
seedlings. 

Infected  areas  have  been  located  in  Ontario,  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  and  in  Simcoe.  Durham.  Wellington 
and  Victoria  counties.  In  Quebec,  several  outbreaks 
have  been  found  near  Montreal.  An  investigation  has 
been  under  way  for  some  months  by  provincial  gov- 
ernment officers,  but  to  prevent  another  disastrous 
visitation  of  disease,  such  as  cleared  off  most  of  the 
tamarack  and  chestnut  trees,  the  most  \ngorous  meas- 
ures will  have  to  be  taken  by  all  Governments,  lumber 
companies,  and  individuals. 

The  disease  spreads  through  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes  which  are  used  as  a  '"host"  plant.  The 
rust  forms  yellow  patches  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  then  develops  late  in  June  into  spores  on  the 
currants  and  berries  and  is  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  white  pine.  No  preventive  is  known,  other  than 
destruction  of  the  two  kinds  of  berry  bushes  and  of 
all  five-needled  trees  found  to  be  infected.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Eastern  States  have  made  appropria- 
tions for  an  immediate  campaign  to  locate  diseased 
sections  and  to  suppress  the  infection. 


OUR  EXPORTS  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  calendar  year 
Canada  exported  $34,862,282  worth  of  forest  products 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1915,  and 
25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1914: 

1913.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Jan.  .  ..$1,983,980  $2,159,088  $1,811,049  $3,243,360 
Feb.  .  .  2,212,485  1,961.206  2,342,590  2,595,420 
March  .  2,359,351  2,694,986  3,440,941  3,247,691 
April  .  .  1,869,715  1,847,739  1,929,440  2,287,939 
Mav  .  .  3,039,563  3,296,455  3,487,103  4,174,038 
June  .  .  4,323,636  4,511,249  4,904,152  5,846,672 
Julv  .  .  4,938.716  5.097.065  5.876.784  7.257,805 
Aug.  .  .  5,063,551       4,256,635       5,846,897         6,209,357 

Sept.  .  .  5,347,458       4.945,471       6,527,625         

Oct.   .   .  4,505,067      4,935,715      5,503,343         

Nov.  .  .  4,107,090       3,439.970      4,556,502         

Dec.  .  .  .  2,782,061       2,698,804       3..553.083  


Totals  $42,532,673  .$41,871,383  $49,779,509  *.$34,862,282 
(*) — Eight  months. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  NE-WSPRINT. 

It  certainly  appears  now  as  though  the  demand  for 
newsprint  paper  will  completely  fill  the  activities  of 
all  the  mills  producing  this  grade  of  paper  for  at  least 
a  year  to  come,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
price  of  newsprint  paper  will  ever  go  back  to  the  prices 
which  existed  prior  to  the  European  war. — G.  F.  Steele, 
secretary  Newsprint  Manufacturers'  Association. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  United  States 
announced  it  would  start  thorough  investigation  of 
newsprint  shortage,  beginning  with  public  hearings 
in  Washington,  December  12th.  Testimony  will  be 
taken  from  print  paper  manufacturers,  jobbers,  pub- 
lishers and  others. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  NOTES. 

There  are  2,580  daily  newspapers  iu  the  United 
States. 

*  •       • 

The  United  .States  Postoffice  Department  will  open 
bids  on  December  19th  for  6,000,000  pounds  of  postal 
card  paper. 

*  «       • 

London  Daily  News  has  cut  size  of  its  issues  to  six 
pages.  Other  British  newspapers  are  expected  to  fol- 
low suit. 

*  *       • 

It  is  reported  that  the  directors  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pulp  and  Papei'  Companies  have  voted  to  expend 
one  million  tiollars  in  the  further  development  of  its 
various  mills. 

*  *       • 

Tht  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal, 
has  taken  steps  to  standardize  its  Bell-Fast  Ledger 
and  in  future  the}'  will  make  this  grade  in  all  the  stand- 
ard sizes  on  a  basis  of  17  x  22 — 28-lbs.  only. 


J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  president  of  the  North  American 
Paper  Company,  says  that  in  his  belief  Canada  will 
eventually  produce  enough  wood  pulp  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  entire  world. 

*  •       • 

The  Kalamazoo  and  Rumford  Ualls,  Maine,  paper 
companies  have  purchased  the  Edward  Partington  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.  of  .St.  John,  N.  B.,  for  .1^3,000,000 

*  «       * 

The  twenty-five  Kansas  daily  newspapers,  confront- 
ed with  danger  of  being  unable  to  obtain  newsprint 
paper,  have  appealed  to  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 

relief. 

«       •       • 

Late  James  Hobart  Moore  of  Chicago,  who  with 
his  brother  organized  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  and  was 
active  in  formation  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
left  an  estate  of  more  than  .$10,000,000. 

•  •       • 

The  fine  writing  paper  mills  of  Berkshire  county,  in- 
cluding those  of  Z.  and  W.  M.  Crane,  Byron  Weston 
Co.,  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Rising  Paper  Co.,  Moun- 
tain Mills  Co.,  and  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  have  an- 
nounced 107f  increase  in  wages  for  2.050  skilled  paper 
makers. 

•  «       • 

Japan  has  entered  paper  making  on  scale  that  per- 
mits large  export  of  paper  pulp  to  this  country  and 
India.  Dense  iforests,  cheap  labor,  excellent  timber  and 
cheap  coal  and  sulphur  make  possible  constantly  in- 
creasing output. 

•  •       • 

The  London  Spectator,  commenting  on  possibilty  of 
United  States  embargo,  suggests  that  if  the  United 
States  put  embargo  on  exports  of  food  to  allied  coun- 
tries, Parliament  at  Ottawa  might  conceivably  put  em- 
bargo on  its  logs  and  pulp  to  United  States,  and  asks 
where  newspapers  of  United  States  would  then  get 
sufficient  paper  to  meet  demands. 

*  *       * 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  announced 
tiie  inauguration  in  its  mills  of  a  bonus  system  equiva- 
lent to  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  which  will 
att'ect  all  its  employees. 


FUEL  VALUE  OF  WOOD.  '  '-'1 

The  fuel  value  of  2  pounds  of  wood  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  of  1  pound  of  coal.  This  is  given 
as  the  result  ot  certain  calculations  now  being  made 
m  the  Forest  Service  laboratory,  which  show  also  about 
liow  many  cords  ot  certain  kmUs  of  wood  are  required 
to  obtain  an  amount  ot  heat  equal  to  that  in  a  ton  of 
coal. 

Certain  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  hickory,  oak,  beech, 
birch,  hard  maple,  ash,  elm,  locust,  longleaf  pine,  and 
cherry,  have  tauly  high  heat  values  and  only  one  cord 
of  seasoned  wood  of  these  species  is  required  to  equal 
one  ton  of  good  coal. 

It  takes  a  conl  and  a  half  of  shortleaf  pine,  hem- 
lock, red  gum,  Douglas  fir,  sycamore,  and  soft  maple 
to  equal  a  ton  of  coai,  and  two  cords  of  cedar,  redwood, 
poplar,  catalpa,  Norway  pine,  cypress,  basswood, 
spruce,  and  white  pine. 

Equal  weights  ot  dry,  non-resinous  woods,  however, 
are  said  to  have  practically  the  same  heat  value  re- 
gardless of  species,  and  as  a  consequence  it  can  be 
stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  heavier  the 
wood  the  more  heat  to  the  cord.  Weight  for  weight, 
however,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  various 
species;  the  average  heat  for  all  that  have  been  cal- 
eulatd  is  -1,600  calories,  or  heart  units,  per  kilogram. 
A  kilogram  of  resin  will  develop  9,400  heat  units,  or 
about  twice  the  average  for  wood.  As  a  consequence, 
resinous  woods  have  a  greater  heat  value  per  pound 
tliau  non-resinous  woods,  and  this  increased  value  var- 
ies, of  course,  with  the  resin  content. 

The  available  heat  value  of  a  cord  of  wood  depends 
on  many  different  factors.  It  has  a  relation  not  only 
to  the  amount  of  resin  it  contains  but  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  present.  P\irthermore,  cords  vary  as  to 
the  amount  of  solid  wood  they  contain,  even  when  they 
are  of  the  standard  dimension  and  occupy  128  cubic 
feet  of  space.  A  certain  proportion  of  this  space  is 
made  up  of  air  spaces  between  the  sticks,  and  this  air 
.space  may  be  considerable  in  a  cord  made  of  twisted, 
crooked,  and  knotty  sticks.  Out  of  the  128  cubic  feet, 
a  fair  average  of  solid  wood  is  about  SO  cubic  feet.  — ■ 
American  Forestry. 


TREES. 

(By  Stephen  Henry  Thayer). 
What  is  the  wisdom  taught  of  the  trees? 
Something  of  energy,  something  of  ease; 
Steadfastness  rooted  in  passionless  peace. 

Life-giving  verdure  to  upland  and  glen; 
Graces — compelling  the  praises  of  men; 
Freedom  that  bends  to  the  eagle  and  wren. 

Largess — expanding  iu  ripeness  and  size ; 
Shadow  that  shelters  the  foolish  and  wise ; 
Patience  that  bows  'neath  all  winds  of  the  skies. 

Uprightness — standing  for  truth  like  a  tower; 
Dignity — s.ymbol    of   honor    and    power; 
Beaiitv  that  blooms  in  the  ultimate  flower! 


Canadian  exports  of  newsprint  to  the  United  States 
during  July,  1916,  were  valued  at  $1,534,795,  whereas 
in  July,  1915,  the  value  was  $1,218,321.  In  addition  to 
paper,  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  pulpwood 
valued  at  .$6,102,170  and  woodpulp  to  the  value  of 
$10,793,647. 
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J  B  Morrow  seueral  manager  of  the  Xatioual  Paper 
Company,  who  has  been  laid  up  with  lumbago  at  his 
home  in  Montreal,  is  much  improved. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Canadian  Advertising 
Agency  Ltd..  has  been  increased  from  ninety-nme 
thousand  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

dollars.  ^     ,       ^        -<-  ii„„ 

Thomas  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  \  allej 
Paper  Mills.  Toronto,  has  returned  from  speudmg 
se/eral  weeks  in  Hamilton.  Bermuda.  He  is  much  im- 
proved in  health. 

Amont'  the  western  visitors  calling  upon  the  trade 
in  Toronto  during  the  past  week  were  John  Martin 
of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co..  Winnipeg.  H.  L  \V  ilson 
of  the  Willsou  Stationery  co.  and  Winnipeg  Envelope 
Co  ,  Winnipeg,  and  W.  S.  Quinn.  manager  of  the  Pub- 
lic Press  and  publisher  of  the  Grain  Growers  Guide. 
It  is  understood  that  they  were  all  on  the  look  out  tor 
paper  supplies  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Western  AVaste  Paper  Co..  Limited,  has  been 
organized  and  is  operated  by  the  John  Martin  Paper 
?ir  of  Winnipeg,  warehouses  have  been  establihed 
i.  Regina.  Saskatoon.  Calgary  and  Edmonton  where 
different  kinds  of  waste  paper  are  regularly  collected. 
The  companv  give  bags  to  leading  busmess  houses, 
printers  and  manufacturing  firms  and  already  a  large 
business  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  mat- 
erial of  all  kinds  which  formerly  was  burned  up.  I  his 
progressive  move  is  proving  a  great  help  to  the  busi- 
ness houses,  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  paper  mills 
themselves  in  furnishing  them  with  sock.  All  he 
paper  is  carefully  sorted  at  the  warehouses  and  it  is 
expected  that  250  tons  a  mouth  will  be  gathered  m. 
Lai-e  advertisements  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
urcfng  the  people  to  save  scrap  paper,  magazine  and 
book  stock,  ledger,  bond,  kraft  and  other  kinds. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Wax  and  Glass- 
ine  Paper  Company  with  headquarters  in  Cookshire. 
Que  The  capital  stock  is  $22.5.000.  The  company  is 
empowered  to  carry  on  in  all  its  branches  manufac- 
turing and  dealing  in  logs,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Empire  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Swanson  Bay, 
B  C  who  have  completely  overhauled  the  pulp  and 
saw  mill  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 
A  third  digester  is  being  added  to  the  sulphite  plant. 
The  output  at  present  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
tons  a  dav  and  a  concrete  chip  drier  of  special  tj-pe 
has  been  installed.  About  250  men  will  be  employed 
ill  the  pulp  and  saw  mill.  The  product  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  shipped  to  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert 
for  "rail  transportation  and  for  export  vessels  can  be 
loaded  at  Swanson  Bay.  Fifteen  hundred  horse  power 
is  generated  near  the  head  of  Swanson  Bay  and  it  is 
possible  to  develop  12.000  horse  power  if  required.  G. 
F.  Whalen  is  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
tlie   Empire   Pulp    and   Paper   Mills,   Limited. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  plant  of  the 
Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Smooth  Rock 


Falls.  It  is  understood  that  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  sulphite 
a  day.  The  digesters  which  are  65  x  19  are  expected 
to  arrive  this  month  and  the  mill  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  June  next.  The  company  are  taking  out 
seventy  thousand  cords  of  pulp  wood  this  winter  and 
have  250  men  in  the  bush  and  about  300  on  construc- 
tion work.  The  screen  room  digester  and  blow  pits 
are  housed  in  while  the  foundations  for  all  the  other 
buildings  are  completed.  The  big  concrete  dam, 
which  is  380  feet  long,  is  well  on  its  way  to  com- 
pletion. All  the  structures  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

A  federal  charter  has   been  granted  to  the   Michi- 
pocoten    Power    and    Paper    Company.    Limited,    with 
head(|uarters  in   Toronto   and   a   capital  stock  of  $6,-  • 
500,000  of  which  $2,500,000  will  be  preference  stock 
and   the   remainder   common.     It   is   the   intention   of 
the  company  to  erect  a  hundred  and  fifty  ton  news 
mill  at  ^lichipocoten  Harbor,  which  is  about  120  miles 
west  of  Sault  Ste  Mai'ie  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Super- 
ior.    The  mill  will  have  three  machines  and  a  fourth 
will  be  added  later.     The  company  will  also  put  up 
a   hundred   and  twenty  five  ton  ground  wood  plant. 
It  is  expected  that  the  outlay  on  the  mills  and  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  water  power  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  six  million  dollars.     A  special  report   by 
C.  H.  and  P.  H.  Mitchell  of  Toronto  and  H.  S.  Fer- 
guson of  New  York,  estimates  the  water  power  avail- 
able on  the  ^lichipoeoteii  River  as  30,000.  The  company 
also  owns  330,000  acres  of  rich  pulp  wood  lands  which 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Algoma  Eastern  Rail- 
way and  control  a  million  acres  in  the  clay  belt  ly- 
ing  along  the   Algoma   Central   Railway  between   the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  lines. 
The  site  for  the  new  mill  is  regarded  as  an  ideal  one 
as  there  is  water  communication  with  Chicago  and  all 
lake    ports.      ]\Iichipocoten     Harbor   is   the     shipping 
point  for  coal  to  all  western  cities.     Toronto  and  New 
York  capitalists  are  interested  in  the  big  proposition, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Lewis  Miller  Wood  of  Tor- 
onto, who  is  widely  known  in  pulp  and  paper  circles 
and   as  a   financial  agent.     He   is   president     of     the 
Standard   Chemical.   Iron   and  Lumber  Company,   the 
Guardian  Realty  Co.  of  Canada  and  a  director  of  the 
Canada  Pipe  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Cluff  ilami- 
facturing   Company.     Mr.  Wood  was   associated  with 
the    original-  issue    of    the    Spanish    River    Pulp    and 
Paper  Company,  and  with  his  brother  John  Wood  ar- 
ranged the  first  reorganization  of  the  company.     He 
has  also  been  interested  in  the  securities  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids   ilanufacturing    and   Power   Co..    the    Riordon 
Pul])  and  Paper  Company,  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Felt  Company,  the  Canada  Wire  Nail  and  Cable  Co. 
and  other  organizations.     It  is  expected  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ilichipocoten  Power  and  Paper  Company 
will  be  held  in  a  few  days  for  the  election  of  officers. 
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The  t-apital  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
has  been  increased  from  one  million  to  three  million 
dollars  by  the  creation  of  twenty  thousand  shares 
of  one   hundred   dollars   each. 

The  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Windsor  Mills,  Que., 
are  completing  a  large  addition  to  their  finishing 
room.  It  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  con- 
struction two  stories  high  and  128  x  57  feet.  The 
company  will  install  larger  supercalenders  and  other- 
wise add  to  their  equipment. 

The  scarcity  of  pulp  wood  is  being  felt  on  all  sides 
and  rossed  wood  is  now  bringing  from  fifteen  dollars 
up,  delivered  at  Thorold.  The  settlers  of  Northern 
Ontario  are  not  taking  out  nearly  as  much  wood  as 
last  season  and  are  asking  ver}-  high  prices.  There 
has  been  an  advance  in  the  figiu'e  for  peeled  wood  of 
one  dollar  during  the  past  week  and  buyers  are  scour- 
ing the  countr.y  for  supplies. 

E.  R.  Heyland  of  the  Monteith  Pulp  and  Timber  Co., 
has  returned  to  Toronto  after  an  extended  visit  to  Que- 
bec in  search  of  pulp  wood.  The  plant  of  the  company 
at  Monteith  has  been  closed  down  for  the  winter  and 
no  pulp  wood  is  being  taken  out  owing  to  the  very 
high  wages  and  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  help. 
Last  season  the  firm  took  out  fifteen  thousand  cords. 
It  is  predicted  that  rossed  pulp  wood  will  be  selling 
at  twenty-five  dollars  delivered  at  Thorold  and  other 
points  before  spring  and  twentj'  dollars  is  now  being 
paid  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Peeled  wood  is  command- 
ing as  high  as  ten  dollars  now  at  point  of  shipment  and 
comparatively  little  is  being  cut  by  the  settlers.  Many 
men  who  formerly  were  inclined  to  go  to  the  bush  are 
working  in  munitions  plants.  The  situation  is  not  en- 
couraging, to  say  the  least,  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
for  pulp  mill  which  have  not  limits  of  their  own.  In 
many  instances  they  will  have  to  take  green  wood,  but 
as  most  plants  have  barkers  they  will  not  object  to 
this  providing  they  can  secure  the  raw  material  at  all. 
It  is  predicted  when  the  new  prices  of  envelopes  are 
issued  for  the  coming  j^ear  that  they  will  show  an  in- 
crease f  fully  tifty  per  cent,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
advance  in  sulphite  pulp,  writing  papers,  manilla  and 
box  board  not  to  speak  of  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In 
numerous  instances  the  figure  for  raw  materials  have 
ascended  over  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Word  comes  from  Winnipeg  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sibility of  a  paper  mill  being  erected  adjacent  to  that 
city.  J.  D.  McArthur,  who  is  well  known  as  a  lumber- 
man and  railway  builder,  is  behind  the  enterprise.  The 
proposed  plant  would  have  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons 
daily  and  would  manufacture  wrapping  papers  and 
possibly  news.  The  province  for  many  years  has  been 
very  anxious  to  secure  a  paper  mill. 

Announcement  has  been  made  during  the  month  that 
two  large  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp 
will  be  erected  at  once,  one  by  the  Empire  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Quatsino  Sound,  with  a  ca 
pacity  of  40  tons  per  day.  and  the  other  by  the  Colonial 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  at  Swanson  Bay, 
with  a  capacity  of  70  tons  per  day.  The  Ocean  Falls 
plant  of  Pacific  Mills.  Limited,  is  nearing  completion 
and  Avill  be  in  operation  next  March.  When  these  three 
mills  are  completed  the  output  of  paper  will  be,  for  the 
five  companies  operating  in  this  province.  130,000  tons 
of  paper  per  annum  and  100,000  tons  of  chemical  pulp, 
against  the  present  output  of  50,000  and  30,000  res- 
pectively. 


Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  at  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  Ont.  The  concrete  for  the  dam  which  is  380  feet 
long,  IS  being  poured  at  present  and  the  screen  room, 
digester  room,  and  blow  pit  department  are  practical- 
ly completed  so  far  as  the  walls  and  roofs  are  concern- 
ed. The  foundations  for  the  machine  room,  wood  pre- 
paring plant,  boiler  room  and  power  house  are  all  in. 
It  is  expected  that  the  two  new  digesters  will  arrive  in 
three  weeks.  They  are  each  65  x  19.  A  third  digester 
will  be  added  later.  The  company  have  fourteen  engi- 
neers on  the  job  under  the  direction  of  S.  R.  Arm- 
strong, general  manager,  350  men  are  working  on 
construction  and  250  in  the  woods.  Seventy  thusand 
cords  of  pulp  wood  will  be  taken  out  this  season.  The 
management  expect  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  June  next,  and  the  output  will  be  120  tons  of 
unbleached  sulphite.  There  is  at  present  about  two 
feet  of  snow  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls  and  the  tempera- 
ture last  week  touched  fourteen  degrees  below  zero. 


Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands,  For- 
ests and  Mines,  was  waited  upon  by  a  large  and  in- 
fluential delegation  this  week,  the  members  of  which 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  Ontario  authorities  the 
urgent  necessity  of  re-organizing  the  forest  protection 
system  of  the  province.  The  government  will  be  asked 
to  pass  a  law  giving  fire  rangers  control  of  the  dan- 
gerous burning  of  slash  in  the  clearing  operations  of 
settlers.  This  is  known  as  the  "permit  system",  now 
successfully  worked  in  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia 
and  various  sections  of  Quebec.  Among  other  reciuests 
made  was  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  officer  as  head 
of  the  fire  ranging  service  with  authority  to  re-organ- 
ize the  present  ranger  system,  introducing  thorough 
inspection  of  the  field  men  and  the  development  of  fire 
preventive  aids  such  as  trails,  lookout  tours,  telephone 
lines,  etc.,  wherever  feasible.  The  delegation  was 
given  a  sympathetic  hearing  and  was  organized  by 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 


THE  QUESTION  DRAWER. 

1.— In  making  pulp  board  on  a  112-inch  6  cylinder 
machine  containing  69  dryers  arranged  in  three  sec- 
tions we  occasionally  have  trouble  with  the  plies  split- 
ting. The  first  section  of  20  dryers  ordinarily  operate 
at  a  pressure  of  12  to  15-lbs.,  while  the  second  section 
of  20  di-yers  and  the  third  section  of  29  dryers  carry 
from  20  to  30  lbs.,  pressure.  When  carrying  too  high 
a  pressure  on  the  first  section  we  have  trouble  with  the 
board  blistering  but  the  men  in  the  mill  have  different 
opinions  as  to  whether  too  high  a  pressure  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sections  will  cause  the  board  to  split. 
We  would  be  interested  to  learn  the  opinions  and  expe- 
rience of  your  readers  in  this  connection. 

2. — What  are  the  benefits  of  grinding  wet  wood  and 
what  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  wood  produces  the 
best  results? 

3. — What  method  is  best  for  refining  ground  wood 
slivers?  Also  do  the  results  obtained  justify  the 
amount  of  power  for  refining? 


The  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  is  said  to  have 
developed  several  kinds  of  paper  formerly  made  ex- 
clusively in  Germany.  One  form  is  a  photographic 
paper  for  which  Germany  held  the  secret. 
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PUBLISHERS  HOPE  TO  KEEP  MILLS  WORKING 

ON  NEWS  PRINT  BY  REDUCING  WASTE 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Ne-iT  York,  X.Y.,  Dee.  9,  1916. 

It  is  hoped  by  many  of  the  publishers  that  the  wide- 
.spread  movement  urging  the  saving  of  wrapping  paper, 
or  rather  the  economy  in  its  use.  will  have  an  ultimate 
favorable  bearing  on  the  newsprint  situation.  One  of 
the  chief  fears  among  the  consumers  of  newsprint,  and 
it  is  not  without  ground,  is  caused  by  the  tendency 
of  some  of  the  mills  to  switch  on  to  such  grades  as 
wrappings  and  fibres  which  are  in  big  demand  and 
which  can  be  sold  in  the  market  at  top,  or  somewhere 
near  top  prices.  The  idea  is  to  curtail  all  of  the  waste 
accompanying  the  use  of  wrappings  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  demand,  thus  making  this  field  less  alluring 
to  the  ambitious  newsprint  manufacturer.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  a  practical  idea,  cannot  be  stated,  for  it  has 
not  yet  had  the  common  consideration  of  the  various 
publishers,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of 
■.he  facts  in  regard  to  it. 

The  movement  to  reduce  the  waste  of  wrapping  paper 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  now  spread  to 
many  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  attention  of  the  department  store  proprietors 
everyM'here  has  been  called  to  the  way  in  which  this 
particular  item  has  been  handled  and.  as  a  result,  theii- 
close  co-operation  has  been  assured.  During  the  past 
M'eek  or  so,  most  of  the  New  York  newspapers  have 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  question  of  curtail- 
ing the  consumption  of  wrapping  paper  and  various 
plans  conceived  by  the  heads  of  departments  of  differ- 
ent concerns  were  printed,  showing  that  the  movement 
was  gaining  headway.  It  is  realized  that  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  wrapping  paper  than 
to  any  other  grade.  Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the 
careless  manner  in  Miuch  the  average  package  is  wrap- 
ped. Usually  enough  paper  is  put  on  one  package 
to  accomplish  a  similar  purpose  for  two  or  more  similar 
bundles.  According  to  the  new  rules  being  handed  out 
in  the  department  stores,  only  such  packages  will  be 
wrapped  in  paper  as  absoh;tely  require  it.  and  in  these 
cases,  the  strictest  economj-  will  be  observed.  In  the 
instance  when  goods  are  encased  in  cardboard  boxes, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  entirely  the  use  of 
v.-rapping  paper.  One  of  the  employees  of  Acker.  Mer- 
rall  &  Condit  Company,  large  grocers  and  dealers  in 
cigars,  in  Xew  York  City,  has  been  quoted  to  the  ef- 
fect that  his  concern  will  not.  in  the  future,  wrap 
hoxes  of  cigars  when  sending  them  out  among  its  many 
stores.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  schemes 
which  have  already  been  piit  into  effect  and  show  the 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  saving  paper. 

There  is  biit  little  logic  required  to  see  "through" 
what  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  outcome.  The  demand  for 
wrapping  papers  to-day  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  that  stock  can  be  bought  and,  then,  ti.e 
seller  can  command  his  own  price.  The  manufacturer 
c^'  newsprint  has  ever  shown  himself  averse  to  making 
this  class  of  goods  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
I  liange  his  machines  over  to  wrapping  paper  —  that  is 
when  the  market  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
stand  for  the  increased  production.  The  way  things 
are  to-daj',  the  wrapping  paper  market  can  stand  for 
all  of  the  production  that  can  be  had  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  is  tempting  the  news  men  to  go  into  the 
more  profitable  field — temporarily  at  least.   With  many 


of  the  newsprint  contracts  expiring  and  many  which 
have  expired  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  renewed, 
the  moment  would  be  propitious  for  this  "switching." 
In  fact,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  early 
course  of  the  investigation  which  is  now  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  this  body 
suggested  that  the  mills  keep  their  machines  to  news- 
print and  try  to  divert  any  machines  already  working 
on  other  grades,  back  on  to  news.  But  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  this  was  not  a  business  proposition  and 
could  not  be  hoped  for  under  the  present  conditions. 

The  publishers,  or  at  least  a  number  of  them,  have 
some  confidence  in  the  campaign  now  being  waged  and. 
.ludging  from  the  figures  issued  by  many  of  the  depart- 
ment stores,  estimating  what  they  expected  to  have 
in  money,  because  of  this  campaign,  it  is  possible  that 
some  direct  effect  may  result.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  follow  this  movement  and  to  note  what  its  conse- 
quences will  be.  It  is,  to  all  appearances,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

E.  W.  JOLLY. 


WAR  BOOMS  JAPANESE  INDUSTRIES. 

According  to  a  financial  article  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  December  1st,  the  Japanese  Government  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  protection  of  industries  that 
have  sprung  up  in  Japan  since  the  war.  One  of  these 
is  the  Asahi  glass  factory,  which  is  producing  great 
quantities  of  sheet  glass,  some  of  which  is  being  ex- 
ported even  to  France.  The  output  of  the  cellulose  in- 
dustry has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  war  stopped 
the  supply  of  paper  from  Europe  to  China  and  other 
Oriental  countries,  and  Japanese  mills  have  meet  the 
demand  to  the  extent  of  .^2, 163,490  a  year,  besides  fully 
supplying  their  home  demand.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion of  pulp  has  increased  to  more  than  1.50,000  tons  a 
year,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  output  will  increase 


PARTINGTON  MILL  SOLD. 

One  of  the  largest  deals  ever  made  in  Canadian  pulp 
plants  was  consummated  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
Bryant  Paper  Company  of  Kalamazoo  and  the  Oxford 
Paper  Company  of  Rumford  Falls,  Maine,  closed  a 
deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  Edward  Partington  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  of  St.  John.  N.B.  The  considera- 
tion was  $3,000,000,  and  culminated  negotiations  pend- 
ing for  more  than  three  months.  A  total  of  372,000 
acres  of  laud  was  involved. 

The  new  company  just  organized  is  known  as  the 
Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  offices  will 
be  maintained  in  Xew  York  City.  Improvements  on 
the  mill  property  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  will  be  made 
immediately  insuring  a  capacity  of  120  tons  daily  of 
sulphite. 


NEW  AMERICAN  PULP  CO. 

E.  B.  Lindsey.  of  Boston :  George  LcAvis.  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  E.  'SI.  Blandiu.  of  Bath,  N.H.,  have  organ- 
ied  the  Aroostock  Pulp  Co..  which  is  to  erect  at  Van 
Zuren.  i\Ie..  a  plant  to  manufacture  siilphate  of  Graft 
pulp,  which  is  used  in  certain  grades  of  brown 
paper     and     twine.  The     immediate     investment 

will  be  .$5,000,000  and  the  plant  will  be  in  operation 
by  next  June,  with  a  capacity  of  about  40.000  tons  of 
Kraft  pulp  per  annum. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 


NEW  YORK,  X.  Y.  Dec.  12th. 
A  bill  designed  to  place  a  two  years'  embargo  on 
exports  of  newsprint  paper  was  introduced  at  Wash- 
ington, December  6,  by  Representative  Campbell,  of 
Kansas,  and  referred  to  the  commerce  committee.  Pen- 
alties ranging  from  fines  of  !f;l,000  to  !i;20,000,  and  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  ten  years  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  measure. 

•  *       « 

A  press  report  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  says  that  the 
Rice,  Barton  and  Iron  Company  has  the  contract  to 
build  two  paper  machines  for  the  Gardner  Paper  Com- 
pany, successor  to  the  Anchor  Paper  Company,  of 
Windsor  Locks,  which  was  burned  a  few  months  ago. 

•  •       • 

The  Georgia  Press  Association  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  inducing  some  of  the  large  eastern  mills  to 
establish  a  paper  mill  in  Georgia.  Stress  was  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  collecting  subscriptions  in  advance, 
the  system  used  by  the  leading  magazines. 

•  •       • 

The  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Carthage,  N.  Y.,  on  Thanksgiving  Eve  presented  to 
each  of  its  200  employees  either  a  turkey  or  a  $2  bill  as 
they  elected.  The  company  announces  also  that  on 
Christmas  each  employee  will  receive  a  $5  gold  piece 
as  a  Christmas  present.  James  A.  Outerson  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

'    #       #       « 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided 
that  the  rules  and  practices  of  railroads  which  pro- 
vide storage  for  imjjorted  wood  pulps  at  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  unlimited 
periods  and  without  compensation  in  addition  to  the 
freight  rates  from  those  ports  must  be  replaced  by 
rules  allowing  only  such  free  time  as  may  reasonably 
be  required  from  unloading  or  removal  with  reason- 
able charges  for  subsequent  storage.  The  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  complains  that  the  present 
rules  were  unduly  discriminatory  and  subjected  that 
association  and  its  members  to  unlawful  prejudice 
and  disadvantage.  The  association  also  contends  that 
storage  facilities  enabled  importers  to  carry  large 
stocks  without  expense  and  gave  opportunity  for 
speculation  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  manufac- 
turers and  public. generally. 

*  *       # 

G.  P.  Berkey,  secretary  of  the  Consolidated  Water 
Power  and  Paper  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  which 
recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Interlake  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  has  been  named  general  manager  of 
the  latter  company  as  successor  to  William  A.  Fannon, 
resigned ;  E.  B.  Redford  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  assistant  manager  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany at  Grand  Rapids,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Berkey, 

*  *       * 

Newsprint  investigators  who  have  been  at  work  for 
months  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  price  of  paper 
made  their  report  on  December  12  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  publishers 
attended.    The  date  was  selected  after  conference  with 


officers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, paper  makers,  who  attribute  high  prices  to 
a  scarcity  of  material,  also  were  heard  from. 
*  «  # 
The  action  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in 
setting  its  1917  price  for  newsprint  at  $3.25,  and 
placing  new  conditions  on  the  consumer  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  among  newspaper  publish- 
ers. Some  believe  that  it  is  an  unfair  price  and  others 
believe  the  I.  P.  Company  is  justified  in  charging  so 
much. 


Japan  has  entered  the  industry  of  paper  making  on  a 
scale  that  permits  a  large  export  of  paper  pulp  to 
this  country  and  India,  according  to  Consul  General 
Schidmore,  at  Yokohama,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Bureaii 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  He  says  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  industry  has  steadily 
increased  and  all  circumstances  favor  its  developmer^t 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  There  are  dense 
forests  in  Hokaido  and  Karafuto  where,  with  cheap 
labor,  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  a  constantly  in- 
creasing output.  The  timber  iised  is  said  to  be  excel- 
lent and  coal  and  sulphur  are  cheap  and  available  with 
a  short  railroad  haul.  Mr.  Schidmore  says  that  Japan 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
the  production  of  wood,  pulp  and  her  export  can  there- 
fore be  relied  on  as  a  steady  commodity. 


G.  H.  P.  Gould  has  sold  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, Watertown,  N.Y.,  to  a  group  of  Watertown  men, 
most  of  whom  were  formerly  interested  in  the  mill. 
The  syndicate  is  headed  by  David  M.  Anderson,  for- 
merly general  manager  of  the  St.  Regis  mill;  Celestin 
C.  Burns,  Floyd  L.  Leslie,  Frank  A.  Empsall,  and  D.  C. 
Middeton.  The  sale  will  in  no  way  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  paper. 


According  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  commission,  the  price  of  making  paper  for  the 
first  half  of  1916  actually  showed  a  decrease.  Manu- 
facturers based  1916  prices  on  the  cost  of  the  supplies 
that  would  enter  into  the  making  of  their  product, 
says  a  well  known  New  York  authority.  When  they 
made  their  contracts,  they  attached  a  piece  of  paper 
to  it,  as  a  sample,  and  specified  that  the  sheet  they 
would  furnish  would  be  as  per  sample.  Then  the  paper 
makers  complained  that  the  price  of  dyes  had  gone 
up,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  Publishers  did  not 
insist  on  the  product  being  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  the  sample.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  of  this  news- 
print makers  advance  the  cost  of  white  paper  22c  a 
ton,  more  than  50  per  cent  almost  overnight,  you 
might  say.  They  have  waited  until  the  1916  contracts 
have  all  but  expired  with  but  little  more  than  a  month 
to  run  before  telling  what  they  were  willing  to  do  next 
year.  The  publisher  is  helpless.  When  the  manufac- 
turer was  helpless,  if  he  was,  the  publisher  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  a  portion  of  his  burden. 
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DONNACONA  PAPER  CO.  EXPANDS. 

The  Domiacona  Paper  Company  of  Doimacona,  Que- 
ls the  latest  Canadian  mill  to  add  a  new  paper  machine 
in  an  effort  to  make  production  keep  pace  with  con- 
sumption. Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  George 
H.  MeKee  the  Donnacona  Company,  has  made  rapid 
strides  since  it  started  construction  in  1912. 

The  Donnaeona  Paper  Company,  Limited,  was  or- 
ganized to  acquire  and  develop  the  water  power  and 
timber  lands  purchased  by  George  H.  McKee.  general 
manager  of  the  company,  from  John  Forman,  m 
Ausust.  1912.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the"Province  of  Ontario  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  same  vear.  and  was  authorized  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  the  Drovinee  of  Quebec  by  special  act  of  the 
Leq-islature  in  February.  1913. 

The  company's  new  machine  is  a  Bagley  &  Sewall 
ifiO-inch  machine  and  its  installation  will  result  in 
ilmibline  the  output  of  the  plant.  The  company  now 
has  two  fast  running  Raslev  &  Sewall  machines  with 
a  combiued  capacity  of  100  tons  of  finished  news- 
print per  day. 

The  compauv's  sronnd  wood  mill  is  operating  at 
the  present  time  twelve  srinders  with  a  capacity  of 
75  tons  per  day.  and  si's-  new  grinders  are  being  in- 
s+pllpd.  which  will  be  rli'ivep  bv  two  1  200  horsepower 
electvif  motors.  This  will  s-ivp  a  total  dailv  capacity 
of  100  tons  of  ground  wood.  The  snlphite  mill  has  a 
cai-vacitv  of  30  tons  dailv. 

'  The  company  owns  Pud  leases  timber  lands  apnroxi- 
rviatply  as  follows:  Bv  lea^p  of  Crown  land  timber 
limits  on  thp  .Tncones  Cartipr  TP^l  snnarp  miles  and 
nwn<»rshir.  of  17..500  "r-i-ps  nf  frpp-bold  l^nd  which 
wood  is  driven  down  thp  -Tacones  Carticr  T?iver  direct 
to  thp  comnanv's  dam.  Tf  also  owns  all  of  the  stock  of 
th"  Uaip  St  Paul  Lumber  Company  which  company 
holds  bv  lease  from  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  frephold 
iniids  o^'  annroximatelv  4!i  001  acrps  and  bv  lease  of 
'^i-nivn  liniits  onnroxii^ia+elv  fi7  miles.  The  eompanv 
i^nrr-liased  in  March  of  the  Present  vear  all  the  plant, 
nvopprtv  and  riparian  right'!  of  the  .Tacnues  Cartier 
Pnip  R'  Paper  Company  at  Pont  TJouge.  and  are  now 
using  this  mill  as  a  source  of  snnplv  for  a  part  of  their 
meehanical  pnln  requirements  in  the  T)onnacona  mill. 

The  affairs  of  the  eomnanv  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  board  of  directors:  G.  H.  P.  Gould.  Lvons 
■flails,  v.  Y..  nresident  who  is  also  president  of  the 
'^onld  "Paper  Company.  Tivons  Falls  N.  Y..  and  the  St. 
"Regis  Paper  Compapv  Upferriet  "N"  Y..  and  a  well- 
kn"wn  man  in  the  paper-making  business. 

W.  N.  Kernan.  New  York,  vice-president,  who  is 
also  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Railways: 
C  B.  Rogers.  Ftiea.  N.  Y.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Ti-ho  is  also  president  of  the  First  National  Rank.  Utica. 
N.  Y. :  George  M.  McKee.  general  manager  and  man- 
aging director:  F.  K.  Kernan  of  the  legal  firm  of  Ker- 
nan .5:  Kernan.  Ftica.  N.  Y. :  H.  P.  Gould.  Lyons  Falls. 
N.  Y. :  M.  Crouse  Klock.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  and  D.  C. 
^Turrav.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EB    MAGAZINE  December  15,  1916. 

THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  WANTS  ROLL  WIDTH  INFORMA- 
TION. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine). 

The  American  Newspapers  Publishers'  Association 
says : — 

"The  very  great  desirability  of  standardizing  widths 
of  rolls  leads  to  the  hope  that  some  material  progress 
will  be  made  in  that  direction  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  decreased  cost  of  production,  should  most 
newspapers  combine  in  the  use  of  three  or  a  less 
number  of  standard  widths  would  be  so  great  that  it 
would  be  certain  to  have  its  effect  on  the  ultimate  cost 
of  news-print  to  the  consumer. 

"The  table  below  indicates  that  67-inch  and  70-ineh 
sizes  are  not  only  the  most  popular,  comprising  as  they 
do  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  number  report- 
ing, but  also  it  may  be  noted  M-ith  interest  they  have 
increased  far  more  rapidly  during  the  past  six  years 
than  has  any  other  size. 

""Will  not  publishers  who  may  by  interested  in  this 
attempt  to  secure  further  economy  be  good  enough  to 
eommunicate  with  the  paper  committee  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  state  reasons  why  thev  prefer  not  to  change 
to  one  of  the  two  present  standards,  that  is.  67  or  70- 
inch  widths? 

"There  are  advocates  of  the  66-inch  width,  and  pos- 
sibly of  some  other  size  at  the  present  time  used  by 
but  few  publications. 

"This  information  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  paper  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the 
situation  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  two  or  three 
standard  widths. — P.  W.  J. 

Widths  of  Rolls  of  Daily  Newspapers. 

1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 

4S  inches  and  under  ...    66  69  82  83  89  90 

61  to  651/2  (inclusive  . .     9  9  7  11  15  22 

66  inches 36  44  46  52  59  54 

661/,  to  6634  (inclusive)  28  38  48  59  61  59 

67  inches    225  243  248  264  263  272 

671^  to  6734   (inclusive)   19  22  23  23  20  20 

68  inches 92  92  89  84  86  80 

6S14  to  683.1  (inclusive)   14  16  14  13  10  10 

69  to  6934  (inclusive) .  .   31  33  33  37  38  41 

70  inches 152  160  161  195  219  229 

701/0  to  7234  (inclusive)   21  25  26  33  41  46 

73  inches    14  17  23  28  38  44 

7314  to  7534  (inclusive)   10  13  18  19  22  21 

76  inches  and  over  ....    39  37  33  28  32  32 

Totals 756     818     851     929     993  1020 


"Henry  Ford's  independent  advertising  campaign  in 
behalf  of  President  "Wilson's  candidacy  was  conduct- 
ed in  500  newspapers  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

•       •       • 

Sweden  will  sell  no  more  wood  pulp  to  purchasers 
ill  the  United  States  without  a  guarantee  that  the  ship- 
ment will  not  be  re-exported. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES  RETRENCH. 

^Movement  to  retrench  in  use  of  wrapping  and  other 
paper  because  of  exorbitant  prices  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing to  every  industry.  Increase  in  paper  bill  of  Sears- 
Roebuck  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  be  .$1,000,000  next  year. 
This  company  uses  average  of  20  tons  of  paper  for  its 
catalogues  alone.  All  mail  order  houses  are  discon- 
tinuing fruitless  circulation  of  catalogues  and  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  colored  pages.  National  Cloak  & 
Suit  Co.  lias  reduced  its  paper  consumption  greatly 
since  beginning  of  the  war.  Department  store  meii 
and  other  large  users  of  %y]'apping  paper  are  keenly 
interested  in  new  methods  of  paper  economy. 
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(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 


'^ANADIAN    MARKETS 

The  newsprint  sitiiatiou  does  uot  show  any  improve- 
ment and  some  publishers  are  growing  very  anxious 
regarding  the  source  of  supplies  for  the  coming  year. 
Buyers  of  newsprint  are  constantly  visiting  Canada  in 
the  hope  of  securing  relief  and  offering  unheard  of 
prices  for  car  load  lots,  but  meet  with  refusals  on  all 
sides.  There  are  now  propositions  for  several  new 
plants  in  the  newsprint  line  and  a  large  concern  was 
incorporated  this  week.  It  will  erect  a  150  ton  mill 
while  another  project  of  equal  magnitude  is  under 
way.  The  activity  in  pulp  aud  paper  stocks  continues 
aud  two  concerns  have  listed  their  securities  since  the 
last  market  report.  They  are  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  and  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  The 
former  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and 
three-quarter  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  the 
latter  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent  on  tlie 
common. 

There  are  now  nine  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies who  are  offering  their  securities  on  the  market 
and  more  will  follow.  The  public  is  clamoring  for  the 
stock  and  thei'e  is  danger  that  discretion  may  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  the  rush  for  shares. 

One  leading  promoter  this  week  stated  that  the  ab- 
normal figure  for  paper  of  all  kinds  was  a  flattering 
inducement  for  capitalists  to  invest  in  ventures  of  this 
character,  but  the  excessive  cost  of  labor,  building  ma- 
terial and  the  high  values  for  all  paper  mill  equipment 
held  some  back.  They  know  that  a  new  mill  cannot 
be  completed  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  and  when 
the  product  is  ready  for  the  market  another  state  o'' 
affairs  may  prevail.  It  is  prophesied  that  within  ten 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  development  that  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  in  Canada  will  exceed  the  present 
tonnage  in  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the 
earnings  of  operating  mills  are  enormous  and  the  feel- 
ing is  prevalent  that  newsprint  will  never  again  be  as 
cheap  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  1916.  The 
paper  trade  contends  that  costs  are  bound  to  increase 
in  the  future  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the 
shortage  of  ground  wood  pulp  which  threatens  to  be- 
come alarming.  The  additions  to  Canadian  paper 
plants  now  under  way  will  increase  the  output  by  six 
hundred  tons  before  many  mouths  are  over. 

Ground  wood  is  bringing  from  forty  dollars  up  at 
the  mill  and  inquiries  are  being  turned  down  every 
day.  One  firm  has  made  a  contract  at  firty-five  dol- 
lars delivered  for  the  coming  year  in  the  middle  west 
states.  The  plant  of  the  Monteith  Pulp  and  Timber 
Co.,  at  Monteith,  Ont.,  has  been  closed  down  for  the 
winter.  Last  year  the  company  took  out  some  fifteen 
thousand  cords  of  pulp  wood,  but  this  winter  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  prices  for  sup- 
plies they  will  not  take  out  any  although  they  expect 
several  thousand  cords  will  be  delivered  to  them  to 
be  rossed  in  the  spring.  Sulphite  pulp  remains  station- 
ary in  prices.     There  have  been  some  supplies  coming 


in  from  across  the  water,  but  most  of  it  is  on  contract. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  rushed  with  business  and 
although  there  has  been  another  advance  from  half  a 
cent  to  one  cent  the  demand  still  keeps  up.  There  is 
no  relief  in  sight  although  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.  will  erect  a  new  mill  at  Mille  Roches,  Ont.,  during 
the  coming  year  and  install  two  machines  of  148  inches 
width,  which  will  give  them  an  increased  output  of 
50  tons. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  raw  stock  and  the  heavy  re- 
quisitions there  has  been  another  advance  of  a  cent  on 
coated  papers.  No.  1  is  now  selling  at  131/4  cents,  No. 
2  at  12^/4  cents,  and  No.  3  at  IIV2  cents.  Tints  are 
bringing  131/2  cents,  suede  white  13  cents,  suede  India 
14  cents,  and  suede  grey  141/9  cents.  Jobbers  report 
that  business  which  generall.v  falls  off  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  keeping  up  remarkably 
well  and  December  returns  are  likely  to  exceed  any 
])revious  corresponding  month.  Many  of  the  paper 
houses  will  take  stock  during  the  next  few  weeks,  aud 
the  volume  of  business  for  the  closing  twelve  months 
will  be  the  highest  ever  known.  This,  of  course,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  abnoi'mal  prices  which  show  no 
sign  of  a  let  up  although  manila,  fibres  and  kraft 
have  touched  a  point  not  known  in  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  trade.  The  outlook  is  considered  anything 
but  encouraging  for  any  decrease  in  quotations  or  re- 
lieving the  shortage.  ^lany  warehouses  are  cleared  out 
of  certain  lines  and  stocks  were  never  at  so  low  a 
mark.  The  number  of  orders  that  have  to  be  turned 
down  on  special  papers  is  realized  only  to  publishers 
and  printers  when  they  seek  to  obtain  fresh  siipplies. 

The  United  States  is  taking  steps  to  protect  its  sup- 
ply of  paper  newsprint  as  a  bill  designed  to  place  a  two 
years  endiargo  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  commerce  committee.  Heavy  penalties 
are  provided  by  the  proposed  measure.  The  Cana- 
dian Press  Association  has  issued  a  bidletin  asking  all 
publishers  to  cut  off  exchanges  and  free  copies  in  tlie 
interest  of  conservation.  The  number  of  weeklies 
who  have  raised  their  subscription  price  is  increasing 
rapidly.  By  the  end  of  the  year  fully  one  half  of  the 
weekly  men  will  be  getting  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
their  mediums.  There  have  been  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  Association  was  thinking  of  buying  a  paper 
])lant  to  relieve  the  threatened  situation,  but  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  report.  Some  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns in  the  publishing  line  are  talking  of  pooling 
their  interests  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  news  mill, 
but  just  how  far  the  project  will  take  shape  remains 
to  be  seen. 

In  reference  to  color  the  situation  does  not  improve 
and  one  firm  has  sent  out  notice  changing  its  method 
of  charging  for  colors.  After  paper  is  charged  on 
invoice,  one  cent  is  added  for  color  in  place  of  the 
method  which  they  have  been  using. 

In  regard  to  the  general  paper  situation  a  western 
paper  dealer  says  that  he  could  do  far  more  business 
if  he  could  get  the  stock  required.    Before  the  war  he 
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imported  many  special  lines  from  the  Old  Country. 
and  has  been  able  to  replace  only  a  few  of  these.  While 
Canadian  mills  have  done  something  in  this  direction 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  owing  to  the  market 
for  the  more  staple  lines,  so  to  speak,  being  so  heavy. 
All  Canadian  plants  which  have  turned  to  specialties 
have  found  a  ready  acceptance  of  their  offerings  and 
in  the  near  future  genuine  vegetable  parchment  paper 
will  be  offeted  while  another  mill  is  preparing  to  pro- 
duce glassine. 

The  printing  business  is  one  of  the  hardest  gam'^; 
to-day.  and  many  establishments  will  likely  go  down 
and  under  owing  to  scarcity  of  help  and  the  high 
figure  for  stock.  There  is  one  satisfaction,  however, 
and  that  is  the  price  cutter  is  being  eliminated  and  the 
trade  put  on  a  sounder  footing.  More  publishers  are 
anxious  to  get  a  remunerative  return  for  their  work 
than  ever  before. 
The  following  are  the  Toronto  prices: 
Paper. 

News  (rolls)  $3.00  up,  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News   (sheets").  $3.75.  at  mill,  in  carload  lots,  smaller 
lots  higher. 

Book  papers  (carload").  No.  3 $7.50 

Book  papers  (ton  lots').  No.  3 .$8.00  to  .$8.50 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2 .$8.75  to  .$9..50 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.75  to  .$10.25 

Book  papers   (carload).  No.  1 $9.25  to  $10.00 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1 $10.00  to  $11.00 

Sulphite  bonds I2V2C  up 

Writings 9Vic  up 

Grev  Browns .$4.25  to  .$5.00 

Fibre $7.25  to  $8.50 

Manila.  No.  1 $7.25  to  $8.50 

Manila.  B $5.00  to  $6..50 

Unglazed  Kraft $8.50  to  $11.00 

Glazed  Kraft .$9.00  to  $11.00 

Tissues,  bleached $1.60  to  $2.30 

Tissues,  fmanila  or  white  sulphite).  .    .    .$1  20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 80e  to  $1.15 

Natural,  greaseproof 13c  to  18c 

Half  Bleached  Greaseproof 15e  to  19e 

Bleached  srreaseproof 17c  to  21e 

Genuine  Veeretable  Parchment   25c  to  30c 

T)rns  papers   whites  and  tints 10c  to  13c 

Paper  hags.  Manila 20%  discount 

Paper  bags    kraft.   list   prices   increased 

50%  with 35%  discount 

Confpf^tionerv  bags,  list  prices  increased 

50%  with 25%  discount 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground  woodpulp .$40  to  $45 

"Rasv  Tileachinsr  Sulphite $110.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade   $100  to  $110 

Snlnhite   (bleached)    $160  00  to  $180.00 

Sulphate $120.00  to  125.00 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  active  in  some 
lines  and  dull  in  others.  There  has  been  an  advance 
in  soft  and  hard  sha\-iugs,  white  blanks  and  magazine 
.stock.  Not  much  change  is  expected  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  following  prices  now  prevail, 
f.  o.  b.  Toronto. 

No.  1  hard  white  sha\'ings $5.50 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings 4.50 

No.  1  mixed  shavings   1.00 

White  blanks 1.85 

Heavy  ledger  stock .3.00 


Soft  ledger  and  writings.  .  .    . 1.50 

No.  1  magazine    2.05 

No.  1  book  stock 1.95 

No.  1  manila  envelope  cuttings 2.60 

No.  1  print  manila 1.00 

Folded  news 90 

Over  issues    1.00 

Kraft    3.25 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper 80 

Old  white  cotton 4,65 

Thirds  and  blues 2.85 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings 7.00 

Black  overall  cuttings 2.75 

New  light  flannelettes   5.25 

Ordinarv  satiuettes  and  flock   1.80 

Tailor  rags 2.00 


MONTREAL  MARKETS. 
Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $3.00,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carloads  propor- 
tionate increase  on  small  lots. 

Sheet  News,  $3.50  to  $3.75,  at  mill  carloads,  $3.75  up 
for  small  lots. 
No.  1  Book,  7.50  to  8.25. 
No.  2  Book  S.C.,  6.50  in  large  quantities ;  7.25  in  small 

quantities. 
No.    3   Book   F.M.,    6.00   in    large    quantities;    6.75    in 

small  quantities. 
Writings.  $8.00  to  $10.00. 
Writing  Manila    6.95. 

Cover  papers,  11  to  14%c,  according  to  colors  wanted. 
Colored  Poster,  6V2  to  7%c. 

An  extra  charge  of  10c  per  100  lbs.  will  be  made 
when  Book  Papers  are  packed  in  frames,  and  15c  per 
100  lbs.  when  packed  in  cases. 

Wrapping  Papers. 

The  following  are  the  new  prices  on  wrappings,  ef- 
fective immediately : 

Car      1-ton  Small 

lots.       lots.  lots. 

Beaver,   Brown   wrap    100   lbs..     4.00       4.25  4.60 
No.  2  Manila  (present  stock) 

100  lbs 4.00      4.25  4.60 

Samson  B.,   100  lbs 5.25       5.60  6.00 

No.  Manila,  Invincible  Fibre, 

100  lbs 5.50       5.85  6.25 

Fibre  lighter  than  basis  24x36 — 40.  do-^vn  to  24x36 
— 30,  5  per  cent  extra.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extra. 

White  Wrav.  Cleaver,  100  lbs...      3.40       3.65  3.90 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1916. 
In  some  circles,  where  profound  wisdom  is  thought 
to  be  supreme,  the  hint  is  given,  somewhat  gently, 
that  conditions  have  reached  their  zenith,  or  are  aboiit 
to  do  so.  The.v  maintain  that  there  is  a  limit  to  everv- 
thing,  regardless  of  what  the  need  may  be  and  the.v 
feel  that  conditions  in  the  paper  industr.v  have  about 
reached  their  limit.  The  prices  being  asked  at  the 
present  time  are,  without  doubt,  ridiculously  high, 
when  compared  to  the  figures  which  Avere  quoted  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  —  much  higher  than  even  the 
most  foresighted  in  the  local  trade  ever  deemed  it 
possible  that  the.y  could  ever  reach.    Just  in  what  way 
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the  market  will  be  forced  to  quit  its  ascending  tend- 
ency, is  not  stated  or  even  intimated.  It  is  merely  said 
that  these  prices  will  not  be  paid.  It  is  a  case  where 
our  readers  will  have  to  draw  their  own  conclusions, 
for  the  present,  at  least. 

It  is  certain  that,  from  no  way  of  reasoning,  can  it 
be  assumed  that  ground  wood  pulp  has  reached  its 
highest  mark,  even  though  it  is  said  that  sales  have 
been  made  at  over  $40  per  ton,  at  the  mill.  The  grind- 
ers are  working  their  machines  to  the  best  capacity 
they  can,  but  as  we  have  explained  in  previous  issues, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  the  production  which  is 
desired.  Water  reports  fi'om  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  far  from  encouraging,  for  in  many  sections,  the 
power  has  become  so  poor,  through  low  water,  that 
the  machines  can  be  run  only  irregularly.  The  demand 
is  as  strong  as  ever.  The  pulp  men  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  demand  has  taken  on  greater  propor- 
tions, but  this  may  be  because  they  are  so  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  is  not  believed 
likely  that  the  fact  that  the  storage  stocks  of  news- 
print are  beginning  to  show  a  better  aspect  will  have 
any  real  effect  on  ground  wood.  So  much  of  this  pulp 
is  being  used  to  substitute,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  or 
as  far  as  the  trade  will  stand  for  it,  sulphite,  that 
the  demand  will  most  likely  continue  for  some  time  to 
feme. 

The  suljthite  market  maintains  its  strength  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  over  the 
winter.  This  is  due  in  part  to  two  causes :  First,  that 
it  is  expected  that  even  less  pulp  will  be  imported  tlian 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past  several  months,  owing 
to  the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  and, 
second,  because  the  paper  mills  will  have  sufficient 
orders  to  keep  them  operating  at  capacity  through- 
out the  next  six  or  seven  months,  if  not  more.  Little 
hope  can  be  placed  in  the  supply  from  the  domestic 
manufacturers.  They  have  little  to  offer,  having  sold 
ahead  their  output  for  some  time.  While,  from  time 
to  time,  there  will  be  a  slight  addition  to  the  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  market,  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  ease  matters  at  all.  It  is  hoped  that  Canada 
may  be  able  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  sending  in  pulp 
than  she  has  been  doing,  which  is.  by  the  way.  a  big 
increase  over  normal  periods,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
in  this  respect.  Local  men  say  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  Great  Britain  commandeering  considerable 
of  their  stock  for  her  own  use.  Then  again,  it  is  known 
that  the  Canadian  government  is  planning  to  conserve 
its  supi)lies,  for  the  present,  to  avoid  the  aiijiearance 
of  an  acute  situation.  It  would  be  difficult  and  al- 
most unjust  to  place  a  quotation  for  imported  bleach 
ed  sulphite.  Importers  talk  of  10c  and  lie  and  of 
higher.  While  it  is  questionable  that  anyone  has  paid 
these  prices,  it  seems  true  that  the  stock  cannot  be 
obtained  for  much  less.  Domestic  bleached  is  quoted 
at  71/oc  to  8c.  This  is,  of  course,  "skyhigh."  but  even 
at  this  figure  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  abund- 
ance of  stock  floating  about,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
handlers.  Easy  bleaching  is  strong  at  about  6i/ic. 
with  a  noticeable  scarcity.  Foreign  unbleached  is  re- 
ported at  53/,c,  while  the  domestic  is  said  to  be  moving 
414  to  Sc.  Bleached  soda  pulj)  is  strong  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  go  considerably  higher  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  now  at  about  5-'ie.  Krafts  have  not  changed. 
They  are  still  in  good  demand,  with  an  acute  shortage 
of  stock  to  mi-et  the  general  needs.  The  market  stands 
at  about  6I/2C,  or  a  little  higlier. 


Rags  are  moving  along  in  a  rather  eventless  fashion. 
There  is  steady  buying  on  the  part  of  tlie  mills,  but 
tliere  has  been  no  opportunity  for  any  ascension.  No 
material  change  is  expected  within  the  next  month  or 
so,  but  one  can  never  tell,  for  a  boom  in  roofing  rags 
would  alter  the  whole  story.  Dealers  never  tire  of  re- 
peating the  way  roofing  acts  on  the  market,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  right,  provided  the  demand 
lor  roofing  takes  on  enough  proportions  to  "eat  up" 
some  of  the  better  grades  of  rags.  New  white  shirt 
cuttings  are  holding  at  about  9c  Tfancy  shirts,  at  Si/oc : 
old  whites.  No.  1.  at  Si/gc ;  house  soiled  whites,  "at 
41/2C :  street  soiled,  at  31/2C ;  thirds  and  blues,  at  about 
3c ;  black  stockings,  at  3c. 

Bagging  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  take  'n  any  life. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  a  big  disappointment  to  the"  deal 
crs.  for,  they  figured  at  the  time  when  England  fir'^t 
placed  the  export  embargo  on  this  commodity,  that 
It  would  rise  in  price  and  that  a  consequent  deii'and 
would  be  the  result.  But  no  such  state  of  affairs  has 
existed,  and  the  market  is  reported  rather  dull.  Rope 
IS  fairly  strong  at  between  Si/oc  and  6e. 

Judging  from  the  present  demand  and  from  the  re- 
ports gleaned  about  the  town,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
prices  on  waste  papers  of  practically  every  sort  will 
advance  materially  over  the  current  figures  within  the 
near  future.  Where  formerly  the  board  mills  were  the 
only  buyers,  or  the  greatest  buyers  of  waste  papers, 
practically  the  largest  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
different  grades  are  now  bidding  for  this  stock,  caus- 
mg  a  shortage  and  boosting  the  quotations?  Hard 
white  shavings  are  going  for  between  5c  and  6c :  soft 
white  shavings,  at  about  434c;  magazines,  at  2i/oc ; 
ledger  stock,  at  waste  white  news  is  selling  at  nearly 
134c:  krafts,  are  up  to  31/2C :  mixed  papers  are  goin"" 
at  SOe  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  soaring  tendency  is  still  noted  in  the  paper 
market,  for  notice  of  advances  still  seem  to  be  a  com- 
mon affair.  In  most  of  the  various  grades,  the  mills 
are  chock-a-block  full  of  orders  and  claim  to  be  in  a 
position  to  continue  at  capacity  for  several  mrii'hs. 
even  if  they  were  not  to  receive  another  order  within 
that  time.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  movement 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  part  of  the  department 
stores  and  the  other  large  consumers  of  paper,  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  this  commodity,  by  eliminating 
the  numerous  causes  for  waste.  No  doubt  this  will 
have  some  sort  of  an  effect  on  the  market,  though 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  how  much  this  effect  wdl 
be.  In  newsprint,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
zenith  has  been  reached  and  that  there  will  be  a  slight 
op])ortunity  to  gather  together  some  storage  stoe'-'^^ 
•  hough,  for  a  time,  these  cannot  possibly  amount  to 
very  nuich.  So  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned, 
the  critical  period  has  been  pa.ssed.  The  making  of 
the  contract  price  for  the  coming  year,  at  3.10c,  f.  o.  b. 
niill.  has  cleared  matters  a  little^  for  theri'  \v;.s  con- 
siderable specidation  a  .sto  what  would  be  done  by 
the  manufacturers.  This  price,  it  is  believed,  will  force 
the  newspaper  publishers  to  make  their  methods  in  the 
reduction  of  consumption  be  more  effective  than  ever. 
In  writing  papers,  an  excellent  demand  is  reported  for 
all  grades.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  cheap 
bonds,  for,  on  these,  the  mills  are  sold  far  ahead  and 
are  constantly  turning  away  good-sized  orders.  The 
same  applies  to  all  grades  of  wrappings — manilas. 
fibres  and  the  like.  The  plants  are  working  at  capacity' 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  de- 
mands from  consumers.     Tissues  are  very  strong  and 
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still  facing  upwards.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  getting  anything  in  the  way  of  large- 
sized  orders  from  the  mills  at  any  price. 

No  term  is  able  to  describe  the  situation  in  boards. 
All  of  the  board  mills  are  working  at  capacity,  under 
a  demand  that  seems  to  be  endless.  Prices  are  higher 
10-day  than  they  were,  because  with  the  coming  of 
the  holiday  season,  there  is  an  added  demand.  No  re- 
lief appears  in  sierht  for  this  market. 

R.W.  JOLLY. 

Foreign  Bleached  Sulphite,  ex-dock.  N.  Y.,  10c  and 
higher. 

Domestic  Bleached  Sulphite,  f.  o.  b.,  miU,  8c. 

Foreign  unbleached,  ex-dock,  N.  Y.,  5%c. 

Domestic  unbleached,  f.  o.  b.,  mill,  5c. 

Easy  Bleaching,  f.  o.  b.,  mill.  5c. 

Kraft,  f.  0.  b.,  mill,  high  as  7c. 

Bleached  Soda  Pulp,  f.  o.  b.,  mill,  5yoe  to  6c. 

Ground  Wood  Pulp.  f.  o.  b.,  mill,  $40.00  to  $43.00. 
Paper. 

News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots,  .$3.10  and  up. 

News  (sheets')  at  mill,  in  carload  lots,  $4.25  and  up. 

N(  ws,  from  jobbers,  as  high  as  Si/oc. 

Book  Papers  (carloads)  No.  3,  8c. 

Book  Papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3,  9c. 

Book  Papers  (carloads)  No.  2,  9V2C. 

Book  Papers  (ton  lots)  No.  2,  10c  and  up. 

Book  Papers  (carloads)  No.  1,  lOVic  and  up. 

Book  Papers   (ton  lots)    No.  — .  lie  and  up. 

Sulphite  Bonds,  9e  and  up. 

Writings,  lie  and  way  up. 

Ledgers,  12c  and  way  up. 

Fibres.  $4.75  to  $6.00. 

Manilas  No.  1,  7c  and  up. 

Manilas,  No.  2.  5c  and  up. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

In  1913,  a  normal  pre-war  period,  Newfoundland 
supplied  Great  Britain  with  news  paper  (on  reels)  to 
the  extent  of  17.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1915.  a  full  year  of  war.  paper  on 
reels  showed  a  total  decrease  of  nearly  30.000  tons  — 
the  total  imported  being  106,720  tons.  Of  this  quan- 
tity Newfoundland  contributed  44.7  per  cent.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  paper  trade, 
Newfoundland  took  a  premier  position  as  an  exporter 
to  Great  Britain  of  paper  on  reels — the  total  amount 
being  47.789  tons,  or  15.410  tons  in  excess  of  those  of 
Norway. 

The  following  figures  show  the  export  of  paper  and 
pulp  since  the  industry  first  began: — 

Paper.  Pulp. 

Year  Tons.      Value.      Tons.     Value. 

£  £ 

1910 7,900       73,000       6.900     14,000 

1911 21,100     197,000     27,200     52,000 

1912 26,800     250,000     42,100     7.5.000 

1913 44.400     415,000     .57,500     91,000 

1914 40.077     374.000     51.605     77.645 


ANOTHER  SIDE  TO    "MORE  PRODUCTION." 

The  repeated  cries  for  "more  production'"  in  order 
to  enhance  the  wealth  of  Canada  are  apt  to  cloud  the 
fact  that  prevention  of  waste  by  Governments  them- 
selves is  the  most  direct  and  obvious  means  of  filling 
the  country's  purse. 

When  one  knows  that  the  Governments  issuing  the 
admonition  are  themselves  fully  empowered  to  elimi- 
nate waste  in  such  assets  as  agricultural  and  forest 
lands,  the  proposition  to  fill  a  leaky  pail  loses  some 
of  its  reasonableness. 

Ontario's  forest  fires  this  year  represented  a  straight 
loss  of  3  too  million  dollars  in  the  Claybelt  alone, 
counting  only  the  immediate  property  damage.  The 
fires  in  Quebec  certainly  will  show  a  substantial  finan- 
cial injury.  Were  all  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government  to  add  their  forest  fire  debits,  after  a  com 
plete  and  frank  survey  of  destroyed  areas,  the  result 
would  illustrate  the  awkwardness  of  trying  to  make 
an  extra  million  out  of  wheat  and  at  the  same  time 
tossing  away  its  equivalent  in  preventible  forest  fires. 

The  growing  forests  represent  the  easiest  money 
Canada  ever  will  lay  her  hands  on.  No  less  than  seven 
and  a  half  millions  a  year  are  paid  into  provincial  and 
federal  treasuries  each  j-ear  from  timber  operations 
Five  thousand  industries  look  to  living  forests  for 
their  supplies.  Our  mines,  fisheries,  agricultiire,  are 
helpless  without  the  co-operation  of  a  cheap  wood 
supply.  When  we  abandon  the  guardianship  of  this 
precious  pillar  of  our  prosperity  to  the  fire  fiend  him- 
self, we  betray  the  interests  of  present  and  future.^ 
Canadian  Forestry  Journal. 


TREMENDOUS  WASTE  OF  WOOD. 

There  are  more  than  48.000  sawmills  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  output  of  waste  in  the  form  of  saw- 
dust, shavings,  slabs,  and  other  wood  refuse  is  estimat- 
ed as  36  million  cords  per  year.  This  is  equal  to  over 
414  billion  cubic  feet  of  waste,  which  is  the  capacity  of 
a  bin  one-half  mile  higli  with  a  base  covering  a  forty- 
acre  lot.  Or,  considering  each  cord  to  contain  eighty 
cubic  feet  of  solid  wood  with  all  the  cracks  and  air 
spaces  taken  out,  these  36  million  cords  would  make  a 
block  of  wood  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each 
edge. 

Perhaps  one-half  of  this  so-called  waste  product  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  wasted,  but  serves  a  usefiil  pur- 
pose as  fuel  under  the  boilers.  Much  of  the  remaining 
18  million  cords  not  only  sei'ves  no  useful  purpose, 
put  in  most  cases  is  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger, and  costs  the  mill  time  and  money. 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  FURTHER  RESTRICTED. 

Beginning  January  1st  the  imports  into  Great  Bri- 
tain of  materials  for  paper  manufacture  will  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  paper,  such  imports  to  be  reduced  by 
one-half  instead  of  one-third  as  at  jiresent.  Licenses 
already  granted  for  imports  for  January  and  February 
are  to  be  reduced  accordingly. 


LUMBER  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia announces  a  correspondence  study  course  on 
"Lumber  and  Its  Uses."  to  be  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education.  This 
course,  whicli  is  prepared  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Pratt  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  is  planned  to  be  of  value  to  all 
persons  having  to  do  with  lumber.  It  deals  particu- 
larly with  lumber  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
general  nature  of  the  assignments  being  as  follows: 
The  Structure  of  Wood :  Physical  Properties  of  Wood : 
Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood :  Standard  Grades  and 
Sizes :  Structural  Timbers  ;  Seasoning  of  Timber ;  Wood 
Preservation;  The  Finishing  and  Fireproofing  of 
Wood;  Lumber  Prices  and  Cost  of  Construction; 
Specific  Uses  and  Qualities  of  Western  Woods. 
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CANADA 


NATIONAL  SERVICE 


PUBLIC  NOTICE  is  hereby  given  under  the  authority  of  the  "  War 
Measures  Act,  1914,"  that  during  the  first  week  in  January,  1917,  an  inventory 
will  be  made  by  the  Post  Office  Authorities,  of  every  male  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty-five,  residing  in  Canada. 

National  Service  Cards  and  addressed  envelopes  for  tiieir  return  to 
Ottawa  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  Postmasters  for  distribution 
amongst  the  persons  required  to  fill  in  such  cards.  Every  male  person  of  the 
prescribed  ages  is  required  to  fill  in  and  return  a  card  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
within  ten  days  of  its  receipt. 

Any  person  who  fails  to  receive  a  card  and  envelope  may  obtain  the  same 
upon  application  to  the  nearest  Postmaster. 


Ottawa,  15th  December,  1916. 


R.  B.  BENNETT, 

Director  General. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CARD 


-     9.   How  old  are  vou  ? veara. 

5.   In  whet  country  were  1 

4.  N«me  of  city,  town,    I 

you  born  >     -     -        1 
6.  In  what  country  was   1 

village  or  Post  Offiw   / 

Street Number 

your  father  born  ?      / 

7.  In  what  country  was   ( 

your  mother  born  ?     / 

10.  How  much  lime   have   you    lost    | 

8.  Were  you  born  a  British  subject? 

in  last  12montn»fromsickn9s3  ?   / 

12.  Of  your  legs? 13.  Of  your  sight? 

15.  Which  are  you— married,    i 

single  or  a  widower?   -     / 
16.  How  many  persons  besides  1 

yourself  do  you  support  :■     ) 

17.  What  are  you  workino  at  for  a  living  ? 

18.  Whom  do  you  work  for  ? 

19.  Have  you  a  trade  or  profession  ? 20.  Ifso.what?.. 

21.  Are  you  working  now  ? 22.  If  not,  why? 


23.  Would  you  be  willinfl  to  change  your  present  work  for  other  necessary  work  at  the  s 

24.  Are  you  willing,  if  your  railway  fare  is  paid,  to  leave  where  you  now  live,  and  co  to  ; 


I  pay  during  the  war  ? 

B  othor  place  in  Canada  to  do  such  work  ?. 


GOD  save:  -the:   king 
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TORONTO  AS  A  PRINTING  CENTRE. 


Outside  of  a  limited  circle,  few  iu  this  eouutry,  or  in- 
deed in  the  United  States,  have  any  idea  where  To- 
ronto stands  among  the  big  printing  centres  of  Amer- 
ica. Taking  Toronto's  population  at  500,000,  and  this 
figure  is  slightly  beyond  the  market  owing  to  the  war. 
there  is  more  printing  manufactured,  newspaper  and 
book  job  combined,  than  any  other  city  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  following  numbers  of  compositors  in  each 
city  of  the  first  seven  are  taken  from  the  "Typograph- 
ical Journal".  Greater  New  York,  7,586;  Chi- 
cago, 4,486;  Greater  Boston,  1,848;  Washington, 
1,756;  St.  Louis,  1,215;  Philadelphia.  1,135;  Toronto, 
1  077,  New  York  Citv  has  a  population  of  approxim- 
atelv  5.000,000;  Chicago,  2,200,000;  Greater  Boston, 
1,200,000;  Washington,  400,000  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment printing  office  being  located  there  a  compar- 
ison would  be  unfair;  St.  Louis,  700,000;  Philadelphia, 
1,600,000 ;  Toronto,  500,000. 

San  Francisco  follows  Toronto  with  980  composit- 
ors and  a  population  of  450,000,  It  has  been  a  close 
race  between  'Frisco  and  Toronto  for  seventh  place  in 
point  of  numbers  and  first  place  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation as  a  printing  centre  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Cleveland  has  751  compositors  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  650.000;  Cincinnati,  610  compositors  and  a 
population  of  400,000;  Detroit,  704  compositors  and  a 
population  of  600,000;  Pittsburg,  736  compositors  and 
a  population  of  1,000,000,  which  includes  Allegheny 
and  suburbs ;  Buffalo,  496  compositors  and  a  pojuilation 
of  500,000,  What  might  be  called  Greater  Montreal 
has  568  English  compositors  and  227  French  composit- 
ors, and  a  population  of  700.000. 


WANTED 


Second-hand  ground  wood  mill  equipment  to 
include  grinders,  wet  machines,  pumps, 
hydraulic  presses  and  if  possible,  turbines 
adaptable  to  20  feet  head. 

MONTREAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED, 

164  St.  James  St.,        .      .      -      -      Montreal. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood  and  Pine  Limit. 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up 
to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  February.  1917. 
for  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  and  pine  timber  on 
a  certain  area  situated  on  the  Black  Sturgeon 
River  and  other  territory  adjacent  thereto,  in  the 
District    of    Thunder   Bay. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on 
pulpwood.  and  per  thousand  feet  board  measure, 
on  pine,  that  they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  dues  of  40  cents  per  cord  for  spruce, 
and  20  cents  per  cord  for  other  pulpwoods,  and 
$2.00  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  pine, 
or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
for  the  right  to  operate  a  pulp  mill  and  a  paper 
mill  on  or  near  the  area  referred  to. 

Such  tenderers  shall  be  required  to  erect  a 
mill  or  mills  on  or  near  the  territory  and  to 
manufacture  the  wood  into  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Parties  making  tender  will  be  required  to  de- 
posit with  their  tender  a  marked  cheque  payable 
to  the  Honorable  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  for  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000). 
which  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of 
their  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out 
conditions,  etc.  The  said  $10,000  will  be  applied 
on  account  of  bonus  dues  as  they  accrue,  but  the 
regulation  dues,  as  mentioned  above,  will  require 
to  be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  of  cut- 
ting of  wood  and  timber  are  received. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  ac- 
cepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory, 
capital  to  be  invested,  etc.  apply  to  the  under- 
signed, G.  H.  FERGUSON, 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 
Toronto.   1916. 


Do  You   Know  That 


Claflin  Continuous  Beaters  I 

i 


♦  Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
T  beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  I  of  the  cost, 
X  7  the  power,  and  J  of  your  floor  space,  by  using 

♦  them  ? 

J  They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

♦  Write    for  full  information 

I  THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

I  LANCASTER,  OHIO 

♦ 

I  Agents — Laurie  Machinery  Co.  ,Limited,  Montreal. 


i  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Limited  I 


Mill  Agents 


MONTREAL 


PROTECTO  and  PROTECTOCOAT 

BOILER  PRESERVATIVES  are  unlike  anything  else 
oa  the  market  and  we  can  show  you  testimonials 
from  the  largest  paper  mills  in  America  and  five 
reasons  why  they  will  save  ycu  25  par  cent  or  more 
on  your  fuel  bill,  without  polluting  your  steam. 


Mill  Supplies 

AgeJs   for  LOCKPORT  FELT  CO'Y. 

Lockport  Woolen  Superfine  Wet  and   Press  Felts. 

Fine  felts  for  fine  papers. 

Best  felts  for  all  papers. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  mean  the  mini- 
mum cost  per  ton  paper  made  and  that  is  what 
counts. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed. 


Everything  in  Vulcanized  Fibre  including  Receptacles,  Trucks,  Gears,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  WOOD  PULP 

WANTED 
FOR  ITALY 


A  permanent  business  in  Canadian  Pulp 
can  be  established  in  Italy  if  the  proposition 
IS  tackled  at  once  while  the  Scandinavians 
are  out  of  the  market. 

We  require  an  agency 

for 

All  Grades  of  Wood  Pulp  for  Italy. 

We  have  our  own  office  in  Italy  and  perfect 
selling   organization,   which   is  at   your  ser- 


vice. 


MANN  &  COOK     1 

27  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ENGLAND 


Cable*:     "OILINESS,"  London. 

Codes:     A. B.C.   Fifth  Edition,  Lieber's  Standard,  Western  Union,  Etc. 


eZSiicZsifirSirA^fiv'iiTXS 
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PULP  GRINDERS 

In    Sizes    for   24",    30",   and   32"    Wood 
Our  Other  Lines  of  Manufacture  Include 

BRONZE   DIGESTER  &  ACID   SYSTEM  FITTINGS 

BRONZE    BLOW-OFF    VALVES 

P.  &  M.  ROTARY  SCREENS  (Using  Slotted  Plates) 

PAULL   ROTARY  SULPHUR   BURNERS 

Record  Improved  Quick  Opening  Valves 

in  Sizes  3"  to  20". 
MADE  OF  CAST  IRON,  BRONZE  AND  ACID  METAL. 

CANADIAN  PULP  MILL  MACHINERY 
CO.,    LIMITED 

18  TANSLEY  ST.       -  -      MONTREAL 
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Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Groundwood 
Manufacturers 

If  you  are  Pressing  Less  than  60%  Dry, 
We  Can  Save  you  Money. 


Hydraulic  Presses, 

Pumps, 

Balers  and  Accumulators 


For  All    Purposes   Where  Pressure  is  Required. 
Parts  always  Carried  in  Stock. 

Full  information    on    request. 

CANADIAN  BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.,  LIMITED 

18  TANSLEY  ST.,  -  -  MONTREAL 
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December  15,  1916. 


Operate  Your  Plant 

at  

Maximum  Efficiency 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  particularly  under  present  conditions,  require  that 
the  power  generated  be  transmitted  without  loss  to  the  various  machines.  Pres- 
ent demand  and  prices  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  there  be  no  lost  power, 
and  ^HniiBi>^  leather  belting  will  transmit  your  power  without  loss,  even  on 
yovir  Fourdriner  Machines,  Jordans,  Beaters,  etc.,  where  the  variation  of  load 
makes  the  service  severe. 


Is  the  result  of  40  years  close  study  of  the  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather 
belting.  "^fliMPHiBi/f  is  produced  under  the  strictest  inspection,  every  joint  is  as 
rigid  as  the  leather  itself.  The  jSnish  makes  the  belting  grip  the  pulley  and  pre- 
vents slipping,  guaranteeing  no  lost  motive  power. 

Ifiill)n[lili!plii|)tisno*lilulf!' 


THE  GREAT  AMPHIBIAN 

An  attractive  little  booklet,  written  by  the  Right  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  dealing  with  the  story  of  Britain's  double  defence  against 
Prussian  oppression  sent  free  for  the  asking.     It's  well  worth  reading. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 


Tanners  and  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Belts  for  40  years 

MONTREAL 
511  William  St. 


TORONTO 

38  Wellinitton  St.  E 


VANCOUVER 

107-111  Wnter  St. 


AMniiBiA 


ST.  JOHN 

149  Prince  WiUiam  St. 


WINNIPEG 

Gait  BuUding 


To  insure  satisfaction  state  where  belt  is  to  run. 
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